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TIS Co ITE 
Lowering of Intereſt 
RATSING + VALUE. 
7 O F 


HE S E notions concerning coinage having, for the main, as yoit 

>) know, been put into writing, above twelve months fince ; as thoſe 
other, concerning intereſt; a great deal above ſ%ͤ many years; I put 
them now again into your hands, with a liberty (jince you will have 
it ſo) to communicate them farther, as you pleaſe. Tf, upon 
| ' a review, you continue your favourable opinion of them, and nothing 
lo than publiſhing will ſatisfy you, I muſt defire you to remember, that you muſt be 
anſiwerable to the world for the ſtile, which is ſuch as a man writes careleſly to his 
Friend, when he ſeeks truth, not ornament ; and fludies only to be in the right, and 
to be underſiood. I have, ſince you ſaw them laſt year, met with ſome new objec- 
tions in print, which 7 have endeavoured to remove; and particularly I have taken 
into confideration a printed ſheet, entitled, * Remarks upon a paper given in to the 
te lords, &c.” becauſe one may naturally ſuppoſe, that he, that was ſo much a 
| patron of that cauſe, would omit nothing, that could be ſaid in favour of it. To 
this I muſt here add, That I am juſt now told from Holland, That the States, 
«© finding themſelves abuſed, by coining a vaſt quantity of their baſe | Schillings] 


« money, made of their own Ducatoons, and other finer ſilver, melted down, have 


put a flop to the minting of any but fine ſilver coin, till they ſhould ſettle their 


« mint upon a new foot.” | 
Ino the fincere love and concern, you have for your country, puts you con- 
ftantly upon caſting about, on all hands, for any means to ſerve it; and will not ſuffer 


you, to over look any thing, you conceive, may be of any the leaſt uſe, though offer d 


you from the meaneſt capacities: you could not elſe have put me upon looking out my 
old papers, concerning the reducing of intereſt to 4 per cent. which have ſo long 
lain by, and forgotten. Upon this new ſurvey of them, I. find not my thoughts now 


to differ from thoſe I had near twenty years ſince: they have to me till the appear- _ 


ance of truth; nor ſhould J otherwiſe venture them, ſo much as to your fight. If my 


notions are wrong, my intention, I am ſure is right; and whatever ] have failed in, 


T ſhall at leaſt let you ſee with what obedience I am, 


Nov. 7, 1691. 


* * 
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Four moſt humble ſervant. 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, _ 


-— 


* 


8 I R, 


S Hav ſo little concern in paying or receiving of © intereſt,” 


<> 


chat were I in no more danger to be miſled by inability and igno- 

E V rance, than I am to be biaſſed by intereſt and inclination, I 
might hope to give you a very perfect and clear account, of the 
=; | 


1 conſequences of a law to reduce intereſt to 4 per cent. But, 
fince you are pleaſed to aſk my opinion, I ſhall endeayour fairly to ſtate this 


matter of uſe, with the beſt of my ſkill, ID T 
Tx firſt thing to be conſidered is, Whether the price of the hire of money 
e can be regulated by law?” And to that I think, generally ſpeaking, one may 


ſay, © 'tis manifeſt it cannot.“ For ſince its impoſſible to make a law, that 


ſhall hinder a man from giving away his money, or eſtate to whom he pleaſes, 


it will be impoſſible, by any contrivance of law, to hinder men, ſkilled in the 


power they have, over their 'own goods, and the ways of conveying them to 


others, to purchaſe money to be lent them, at what rate ſoever their occaſions 
ſhall make it neceſſary for them to have it. For it is to be remembered, that 


no man borrows money, or pays uſe, out of mere pleaſure: tis the want of 

money drives men to that trouble and charge of borrowing ; and proportion- 
| ably to this want, ſo will every one have it, whatever price it coſt him. Where- 
in the ſkilful, I ſay, will always ſo manage it, as to avoid the prohibition of 


our law, and keep out-of its penalty, do what you can. What then will be 
the unavoidable confequences of ſuch a law ? * | 


1. IT will make the difficulty of borrowing ; and lending much greater; | 
whereby trade (the foundation of riches) will be obſtructed. 5 


2. IT will be a prejudice to none, but thoſe who moſt need aſſiſtance and help; 
I mean widows and orphans, and others uninſtructed in the arts and manage- 
ment of more ſkilful men; whoſe eſtates lying in money, they will be ſure, 

ſpecially orphans, to have no more profit of their money, than what © intereſt” 
the law barely allows. )) Nor wer Gee Ol oo 

3. Ir will mightily increaſe the advantage of bankers and ſcriveners, and other 
fuch expert brokers ; who {kill'd in the arts of putting out money, according to 


the true and natural value, which the preſent ſtate of trade and money and debts 
ſhall always raiſe intereſt to, they will infallibly get what the true value of in- 


tereſt ſhall be above the legal. For, men finding the convenience of lodging 


their money in hands, where they can be ſure of it, at ſhort warning, the igno- 
rant and lazy will be forwardeſt to put it into theſe men's hands, who are known 


willingly to receive it, and where they can readily have the whole, or a part, 
upon any ſudden occaſion, that may call for it. = . | 

4 1 FEAR, I may reckon it as one of the probable conſequences of ſuch a 
law, that it is likely to cauſe great perjury in the nation; a crime, than which 
nothing is more carefully to be prevented by lawmakers, not only by penalties, 
that ſhall attend apparent and proved perjury, but by avoiding and leſſening, as 
much as may be, the temptations to it. For where thoſe are ſtrong, (as they 


are, where men ſhall ſwear for their own advantage) there the fear of penalties 


to follow, will have little reſtraint, eſpecially if the crime be hard to be proved. 
All which, I ſuppoſe, will happen in this caſe, where ways will be found out 


to receive money upon other pretences than for uſe, to evade the rule and rigor 


of the law): and there will be ſecret truſt and colluſions amongſt men, that 
though they may be ſuſpected, can never be proved, without their own confeſ- 
fion. I have heard very ſober and obferving perſons complain of the danger 
men's lives and properties are in, by the frequency and faſhionableneſs of per- 
jury amongſt us. Faith and truth, eſpecially in all occaſions of atteſting it, upon 


the ſolemn appeal to heaven by an oath, is the great bond of ſociety: this it be- 


comes the wiſdom of magiſtrates carefully to ſupport, and render as facred and 
awful, in the minds of the people, as they can. But, if ever frequency of oaths 


| ſhall make them be looked on, as formalities, of law, or the cuſtom of ſtraining 


of truth, (which men's ſwearing in their own caſes is apt to lead them to) has 
| 1 „%%% 3 once 


: 


and l raiſing the value of money. 
once dipp'd men in perjury, and the guilt, with the temptation, has ſpread itſelf 
very wide, and made it almoſt faſhionable in ſome cafes, it will be impoſſible 
for the ſociety (theſe bonds being diſſolved) to ſubſiſt. All muſt break in pieces, 
and run to confuſion: That ſwearing in their own caſes is apt by degrees to 
lead men into as little regard of ſuch oaths, as they have of their ordinary talk, 
I think there is reaſon to ſuſpect, from what has been obſerved, in ſomething of 


that kind. Miiſters of ſhips are a fort of men generally induſtrious and ſober, 


and I ſuppoſe may be thought, for their number and rank, to be equally honeſt 
to any other ſort of men; and yet, by the diſcourſe I have had with merchants 
in other countries, I find that they think, in thoſe parts, they take a great liber- 
ty in their cuſtom-houſe oaths, to that degree, that I remember I was once told, 
in a trading town beyond ſea, of a maſter of a veſſel, there eſteemed a ſober and 
fair man, who yet could not hold ſaying, © God forbid that a cuſtom-houſe 
oath ſhould be a fin.” I fay not this to make any reflection upon a fort of men, 
that I think as uncorrupt as any other; and who, I am ſure, ought in England 


to be cheriſhed and eſteemed, as the moſt induſtrious and moſt beneficial of any 


of its ſubjects: but I could not forbear to give this here, as an inſtance, how 
dangerous a temptation it is, to bring men cuſtomarily to ſwear, where they have 
any concernment of their own. And it will always be worthy the care and 
conſideration of law-makers, to keep up the opinion of an oath, high and ſacred, 
as it ought to be, in the minds of the people : which can never be done, where 
frequency of oaths, biaſſed by intereſt, has eſtabliſhed a negle& of them; and 
faſhion (which it ſeldom fails to do) has given countenance to what profit re- 
wards. | „ TH 


Bur that law cannot keep men from taking more uſe, than you ſet (the 


want of money being that alone which regulates its price) will perhaps appear, 


if we conſider how hard it is to ſet a price upon wine, or ſilks, or other unneceſ— 


ſary commodities ; but how impoſſible it is to ſet a rate upon victuals, in a time 
of famine. For, money being an univerſal commodity; and as neceſſary to trade 
as food is to life, every body muſt have it, at what rate they can get it; and 
unavoidably pay dear, when it is ſcarce ; and debts, no leſs than trade, have 
made borrowing in faſhion. The bankers are a clear inſtance of this : for ſome 
years ſince, the ſcarcity of money having made it in England worth really more 
than fix per cent. moſt of thoſe that had not the {kill to let it for more than fix 
per cent. and ſecure themſelves from the penalty of the law, put it in the bankers 
hands, where it was ready at their call, when they had an opportunity of greater 


improvement. So that the rate you ſet, profits not the lenders, and very few 
of the borrowers, who are fain to pay the price for money, that commodity 


would bear, were it left free; and the gain is only to the banker. And ſhould 
you leflen the uſe to four per cent. the merchant or tradeſman that borrows, 


would not have it one jot cheaper than he has now; but probably theſe two ill 


effects would follow: Firſt, That he would pay dearer; and, Secondly, That 
there would be leſs money left in the country, to drive the trade. For the 
bankers, paying at moſt but four per cent. and receiving from fix to ten per 
cent. or more, at that low rate could be content to have more money lie dead 
by them, than now, when it is higher: by which means there would be leſs 
money ſtirring in trade, and a greater ſcarcity ; which would raiſe it upon the 
borrower, by this monopoly. And what a part of our treaſure their {kill and 
management, joined with others lazineſs, or want of ſkill, is apt to draw into 


their hands, is to be known by thoſe vaſt ſums of money, they were found to 
owe, at the ſhutting up of the Exchequer: and though it be very true, yet it 


is almoſt beyond belief, that one private goldſmith of London ſhould have credit, 

upon his ſingle ſecurity, (being uſually nothing but a note, under one of his 
ſervant's hands) for above eleven hundred thouſand pounds at once. The ſame 
reaſons, I ſuppoſe, will {till keep on the ſame trade ; and, when you have taken 
it down by law, to that rate, no body will think of having more than four per 


cent. of the banker; though thoſe, who have need of money, to employ it in 


trade, will not then, any more than now, get it under five or ſix, or, as ſome 
pay, ſeven or eight. And if they had then, when the law permitted men to 
Vor. II. | B make 
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, _ Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 
make more profit of their money, fo large a pr oportion of the caſh of the nation 
in their hands, who can think, but that, by this law, it ſhould be more driven 

into Lombard-ſtreet now ? there being many now, who lend them at four or 
five per cent. who would not lend to others at fix, It would therefore, perhaps, 
bring down the rate of money to the borrower, and certainly diſtribute it better 
to the advantage of trade in the country, if the legal uſe were kept pretty near 
to the natural; (by natural uſe, I mean that rate of money, wifich the preſent 
ſcarcity of it makes it naturally at, upon an equal diſtribution of it) for then 
men, being licenſed by the law to take near the full natural uſe, will not be for- 
Ward to carry it to London, to put it into the banker's hands; but will lend it 
to their neighbours in the country, Where it is convenient for trade it ſhould be. 
But, if you leſſen the rate of uſe, the lender, whole intereſt it is to Keep up the 
rate of money, will rather lend it to the banker, at the legal intereſt, than to the 
tradeſman, or gentleman, who, when the law is broken, ſhall be ſure to pay the 
full natural intereſt, or more; becauſe of the ingroſſing by the banker, as well 
as the riſque in tranſgreſſing the law: whereas, were the natural uſe, ſuppoſe 
ſeven per cent. and the legal fix ; firſt, the owner would not venture the penalty 
of the law, for the gaining one in ſeven, that being the utmoſt his money would 
yield : nor would the banker venture to borrow, where his gains would be but 
one per cent. nor the money'd man lend him, what he could make better profit 
of legally, at home. All the danger lies in this, That your trade ſhould ſuffer, 
if your being behind-hand has made the natural uſe fo high, that your tradeſ- 
man cannot live upon his labour, but that your rich neighbours will ſo underſel} 
you, that the return you make, will not amount to pay the uſe, and afford a live- 
lihood. There is no way to recover from this, but by a general frugality and in- 
duſtry ; or by being maſters of the trade of ſome commodity, which the world 
muſt have from you at your rate, becauſe it cannot be otherwhere ſupplied. 

Now, I think, the natural intereſt of money is raiſed two ways: firſt, When 
the money of a country is but little, in proportion to the debts of the inhabitants, 
one amongſt other. For, ſuppoſe ten thouſand pounds were ſufficient to ma- 
nage the trade of Bermudas, and that the ten firſt planters carried over twenty 
thouſand pounds, which they lent to the feveral tradeſmen and inhabitants of the 
country, 'who living above their gains, had ſpent ten thouſand pounds of this 
money, and it were gone out of the iſland : tis evident, that, ſhould all the cre- 
ditors at once call in their money, there would be a great ſcarcity of money, 
when that, employed in trade, muſt be taken out of the tradeſmens hands to pay 
debts ; or elſe the debtors want money, and be expoſed to their creditors, and 
ſo intereſt will be high. But this ſeldom happening, that all, or the greateſt 

part, of the creditors do at once call for their money, unleſs it be in ſome great 
and general danger, is leſs and ſeldomer felt than the following, unleſs where the 
debts of the people are grown to a greater proportion; for that, conſtantly cau- 
ſing more borrowers than there can be lenders, will make money ſcarce, and 
conſequently intereſt high. Secondly, That, which conſtantly raiſes the natural 
intereſt of money, is, when money is little, in proportion to the trade of a coun- 
try. For in trade every body calls for money, according as he wants it, and this 
diſproportion is always felt. For, if Engliſhmen owed in all but one million, 
and there were a million of money in England, the money would be well enough 
proportioned to the debts : but, if two millions were neceflary to carry on the trade, 
there would bea million wanting, and the price of money would be raiſed, as it 
is of any other commodity in a market, where the merchandize will not ſerye 
half the cuſtomers, and there are two buyers for one ſeller. 

'T1s in vain, therefore, to go about effectually to reduce the price of intereſt 
by a law; and you may as rationally hope to ſet a fixed rate upon the hire of 
houſes, or ſhips, as of money. He that wants a veſſel, rather than loſe his mar- 
ket, will not ſtick to have it at the market-rate, and find ways to do it with ſe- 
curity to the owner, though the rate were limited by law: and, he that wants 
money, rather than loſe his voyage, or his trade, will pay the natural intereſt for 

it; and ſubmit to ſuch ways of conveyance, as ſhall keep the lender out of the 


reach of the law. So that your act, at beſt, will ſerve only to increaſe the arts 
of 


and raiſing the value of money. 

af lending, but not at all leſſen the charge of the borrower : he, tis likely, ſhall, 
with more trouble, and going farther about, pay alſo the more for his money; 
unleſs you intend to break in, only upon mortgages and contracts already made, 
and (which is not to be ſuppoſed) by a law, poſt factum, void bargains lawfully 
made, and-give to Richard what is Peter's due, for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
one was borrower, and the other lender. | 
Hor, ſuppoſing the law reach'd the intention of the promoters of it; and that 
this act be ſo contrived, that it fixed the natural price of money, and hinder'd 
its being, by any body, lent at a higher uſe than four per cent. which is plain it 
cannot : let us, in the next place, fee what will be the conſequences of it. | 

1. Ir will be a loſs to widows, orphans, and all thoſe, who have their eſtates 
in money, one third of their eſtates; which will be a very hard caſe upon a great 
number of people; and it is warily to be conſidered, by the wiſdom of the na- 
tion, whether they will thus, at one blow, fine and impoveriſh a great and inno- 
cent part of the people, who having their eſtates in money, have as much right 
to make as much of the money as it is worthy, (for more they cannot) as the 
landlord has to let his land for as much as it will yield. To fine men one third 
of their eſtates, without any crime, or offence committed, ſeems very hard. 

2. As it will be a conſiderable loſs and injury to the money'd man, ſo it will 
be no advantage at all to the kingdom. For, ſo trade be not cramp'd, and the 
exportation of our native commodities and manufactures not hindered, it will be 
no matter to the kingdom, who amongſt ourſelves gets, or loſes : only common 
Charity teaches, that thoſe ſhould be molt taken care of, by the law, who are 
leaſt capable of taking care for themſelves. e 
3. Ir will be a gain to the borrowing merchant. For if he borrow at four per 
cent. and his returns be twelve per cent. he will have eight per cent. and the len- 
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der four: whereas now they divide the profit equally at ſix per cent. But this 


neither gets, nor loſes, to the kingdom, in your trade, ſuppoſing the merchant 
and lender to be both Engliſhmen : only it will, as I have faid, transfer a third 
part of the money'd man's eſtate, who had nothing elſe to live on, into the mer- 
chant's pocket; and that without any merit in the one, or tranſgreſſion in the 


other. Private mens intereſts ought not thus to be neglected, nor ſacrificed to 


any thing, but the manifeſt advantage of the publick. But, in this caſe, it will 
be quite the contrary. This loſs to the money'd men will be a prejudice to trade: 
ſince it will diſcourage lending at ſuch a diſproportion of profit, to riſque ; as we 
ſhall ſee more by and by, when we come to conſider of what conſequence it is 
to encourage lending, that ſo none of the money of the nation may lie dead, and 
thereby prejudice trade. 3 

4. IT will hinder trade. For, there being a certain proportion of money, ne- 
ceſſary for driving ſuch a proportion of trade, ſo much money of this, as lies ftill, 
leflens ſo much of the trade. Now it cannot be rationally expected, but that, 
where the venture is great, and the gains ſmall, (as it is in lending in England, 
upon low intereſt) many will chuſe rather to hoard up their money, than ven- 


ture it abroad, on ſuch terms. This will be a loſs to the kingdom, and ſuch a 


loſs as, here in England, ought chiefly to be look'd after : for, we having no 
mines, nor any other way of getting, or keeping of riches amongſt us, but by 
trade, ſo much of our trade as is loſt, ſo much of our riches mult neceſſarily go 
with it; and the over-balancing of trade, between us and our neighbours, muſt 
inevitably carry away our money, and quickly leave us poor, and expoſed. Gold 
and ſilver, though they ſerve for few, yet they command all the conveniencies of 
lite, and therefore in a plenty of them conſiſts riches. - | 


- 


 EvEeRyY one knows that mines alone furniſh theſe : but withal 'tis obſervable, 
that moſt countries, ſtored with them by nature, are poor. The digging and re- 
fining of theſe metals taking up the labour, and waſting the number of the peo- 
ple. For which reaſon the wiſe policy of the Chineſe will not ſuffer the mines, 
they have, to be wrought. Nor indeed, things rightly confidered, do gold and 
ſilver, drawn out of the mine, equally enrich, with what is got by trade. He 
that would make the lighter ſcale preponderate to the oppoſite, will not ſo ſoon 
do it, by adding increaſe of new weight to the emptier, as if he took out of 
; the 
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with {kill and induſtry. | 1 „„ 5 
In a country not furniſhed with mines, there are but two ways of growing 
rich, either conqueſt, or commerce. By the firſt the Romans made themſelves 
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the heavier what he adds to the lighter, for then half ſo much will do it: 
Riches do not conſiſt in having more gold and ſilver, but in having more in 
proportion than the reſt of the world, or than our neighbours, whereby we 
are enabled to procure to ourſelves a greater plenty of the conveniencies of life, 


than comes within the reach. of neighbouring kingdoms and ſtates, who, ſharing 
the gold and filver of the world in a leſs proportion, want the means of plenty 
and power, and ſo are poorer. Nor would they be one jot the richer, if, by 
the diſcovery of new mines, the quantity of gold and ſilver in the world be- 
coming twice as much as it is, their ſhares of them ſhould be doubled. By 
gold and filver in the world, I muſt be underſtood to mean, not what lies hid 


in the earth; but what is already out of the mine, in the hands and poſſeſſions 


of men. This, if well conſidered, would be no ſmall encouragement to trade, 


- 


which is a ſurer and ſhorter way to riches, than any other, where it is managed 


maſters of the riches of the world; but I think that, in our preſent circum- 
ſtances, no body is vain enough to entertain a thought of our reaping the profits 
of the world with our ſwords, and making the ſpoil and tribute of vanquiſhed 


nations, the fund for the ſupply of the charges of the government, with an 
overplus for the wants, and equally craving luxury, and faſhionable vanity of 


moe on. | SE | e 
CoMMERCE, therefore, is the only way left to us, either for riches, or ſub- 


ſiſtence: for this the advantages of our ſituation, as well as the induſtry and in- 
clination of our people, bold and ſkilful at ſea, do naturally fit us: by this the 
nation of England has been hitherto ſupported, and trade left almoſt to itſelf, 
and aſſiſted only by the natural advantages above-mentioned, brought us in 
plenty and riches, and always ſet this kingdom in a rank equal, if not ſuperior 


to any of its neighbours; and would, no doubt, without any difficulty have 
continued it fo, if the more enlarged, and better underſtood intereſt of trade, 
ſince the improvement of navigation, had not raiſed us many rivals; and the 
amazing politicks of ſome late reigns, let in other competitors with us for the 


ſea, who will be ure to ſeize to themſelves whatever parts of trade, our miſ- 
management, or want of money, ſhall let flip out of our hands: and when it is 


once loſt, twill be too late to hope, by a miſ-tim'd care, eafily to retrieve it a- 
gain, For the currents of trade, like thoſe of waters, make themſelves chan- 


nels, out of which they are afterwards as hard to be diverted, as rivers that have 


worn themſelves deep within their banks. | 
TRADE, then, is neceſſary to the producing of riches, and money neceſſary 


to the carrying on of trade. This is principally to be looked after, and taken 


care of. For if this be neglected, we ſhall in vain by contrivance amongſt our- 
ſelves, and ſhuffling the little money we have, from one another's hands, en- 
deayour to prevent our wants: decay of trade will quickly waſte all the remain- 
der ; and then the landed-man, who thinks, perhaps, by the fall of intereſt to 
raiſe the value of his land, will find himſelf cruelly miſtaken, when the mo- 


ney being gone, (as it will be, if our trade be not kept up) he can get neither 


farmer to rent, nor purchaſer to buy his land. Whatſoever, therefore, hinders 
the lending of money, injures trade : and fo the reducing of money to four per 
cent. which will diſcourage men from lending, will be a loſs to the kingdom, 
in ſtopping ſo much of the current money, which turns the wheels of trade. 


But all this upon a ſuppoſition, that the lender and borrower are both Engliſh-- 
men. | | | 


Ir the lender be a foreigner, by leſſening intereſt from ſix to four, you get to 
the kingdom one third part of the intereſt we pay yearly to foreigners: which 
let any one, if he pleaſe, think conſiderable. But then, upon leſſening intereſt 


to four per cent. it is likely one of theſe things will happen: that either you fall 
the price of your native commodities, or leſſen your trade, or elſe prevent not 


the high uſe, as you intended. For, at the time of leſſening your intereſt, you 
want money for your trade, or you do not. If you do not, there is no need to 
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prevent ns at a high rate of your neighbours. For no country borrows 
of its neighbours, but where there is need of money for trade: no body will 
borrow more of a foreigner to let it lie ſtill. And, if you do want money, 
neceſſity will ſtill make you borrow where you can, and ar the rates your ne- 
ceſſity, not your laws, ſhall ſet : or elſe, if there be ſcarcity of money, it muſt 
hinder the merchant's buying and exportation, and the artiſan's manufacture. 
Now the kingdem gets, or loſes by this (for no queſtion the merchant, by low 
intereſt, gets all the while) only proportionably (allowing the conſumption of 
foreign commodities to be ſtill the ſame) as the paying of uſe to foreigners car- 
ries away more, or leſs, of our money, than want of money, and ſtopping our 
trade keeps us from bringing in, by hindring our gains, which can be only eſti- 


* 


mated by thoſe, who know how much money we borrow of foreigners, and at 


what rate; and too, what profit in trade we. make-of that money: | 
BorRow1NG of foreigners upon intereſt, it's true, carries away ſome of our 
gain: but yet, upon examination it will be found, that our growing rich, or 
poor, depends not at alt upon our borrowing upon intereſt, or not ; but only, 
which 1s greater or leſs, our importation, or exportation of conſumable commo- 
dities. For, ſuppoſing two millions of money will drive the trade of England, 
and that we have money enough of our own to do it; if we conſume of our 
own product and manufacture, and what we purchaſe by it of foreign commo- 
dities, one million, but of the other million conſume nothing, but make a re- 
turn of ten per cent. per annum, we muſt then every year be one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds richer, and our ſtock be ſo much increaſed : but, if we import 
more conſumable commodities, than we export, our money muſt go out to pay 


+ 9 


for them, and we grow poorer. Suppoſe, therefore, ill huſbandry had brought 


us to one million ſtock, and we borrow the other million (as we muſt, or loſe 
half our trade) at fix per cent. If we conſume one moiety, and make till ten 


per cent. per ann. return of the other million, the kingdom gets forty thouſand 


pounds per ann. though it pay ſixty thouſand pounds per ann. uſe. So that, if 
the merchant's return be more than his uſe, (which tis certain it is, or elſe he 
will not trade) and all that is fo traded for, on borrowed money, be but the 
over-balance of our exportation to our importation, the kingdom gets, by this 
borrowing, ſo much as the merchant's gain is above his uſe. But, if we borrow 


only for our own expences, we grow doubly poor, by paying money for the 


commodity we conſume, and uſe for that money; though the merchant gets 
all this while, by making returns greater than his uſe. And therefore, borrow- 
ing of foreigners, in itſelf, makes not the kingdom rich, or poor; for it may do 
either: but ſpending more than our fruit, or manufactures, will pay for, brings 
in poverty, and poverty borrowing. Fil 


Fox money as neceſſary to trade, may be doubly conſidered. F irſt, as in 


his hands that pays the labourer and landholder, (for here its motion terminates, 
and through whoſe hands ſoever it paſſes between theſe, he is but a broker) and 


if this man want money, (as for example, the clothier) the manufacture is not 


made; and ſo the trade ſtops, and is loſt. Or, ſecondly, money may be conſi- 
dered as in the hand of the conſumer, under which name I here reckon the 
merchant who buys the commodity, when made, to export: and, if he want 
money, the value of the commodity, when made, is leſſened, and fo the king- 
dom loſes in the price. If therefore, uſe be leſſened, and you cannot tie fo- 
be. ws to your terms, then the ill effects will fall upon your landholders 

and artiſans: if foreigners can be forced, by your law, to lend you money, only 
at your own rate, or not lend at all, is it not more likely they will rather take 
it home, and think it ſafer in their own country at four per cent. than abroad, 
in a decaying country ? Nor can their overplus of money bring them to lend to 
you, on your terms: for, when your merchants want of money ſhall have ſunk 
the price of your market, a Dutchman will find it more gains, to buy your 
commodity himſelf, - than lend his money at four per cent. to an Engliſh mer- 
chant to trade with. Nor will the act of navigation hinder their coming, by 
making them come empty, fince even already there are thoſe who think, that 


many, who go for Engliſh merchants, are but Dutch factors, and trade for 
Vor, II. 35 | „„ 
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others 'ih their own names. The kingdom, therefore, will loſe by allowerlng 
of intereſt, if it makes foreigners withdraw any of their pi well as if it 
hinders any of your people from lending theirs, where trade has need of it. 
IN a treatiſe, writ on purpoſe for the bringing down of intereſt, I find this 
argument, of foreigners calling away their money, to the prejudice of our trade, 
thus anſwered, © That the money of foreigners, is not brought into the land by 
by ready coin, or bullion, but by goods, or bills of exchange, and, when it is 
paid, muſt be returned by goods. or bills of exchange; and there will not 

te be the leſs money in 4 Ä 4 ny I could not but wonder to ſee a man, who 
undertook to write of money and intereſt, talk ſo directly beſides the matter, 
in the buſineſs of trade. Foreigner's money, be: ays, is not brought into the 


e land b by ready coin, or bullion, but by goods, or bills of. exchange.” How 


then do we come by bullion, or money? For gold grows not; that I know, in 
our country, and ſilver fo little, that one hundred thouſandth part of the filver 
we have now in England, was not drawn out of any mines in this land. If he 
means that the monied man in Holland, who puts out his money at intereſt | 
here, did not ſend it over in bullion, or ſpecie hither : that may be true, or 
falſe; but either way helps not that author's purpoſe. - For, if — paid his mo- 
ney to a merchant, his neighbour, and took his bills for it here in England, he 
did the ſame thing, as if he had ſent over that money, ſince he does but make 
that merchant leave in England the money, which he has due to him there, and 
otherwiſe would carry away. No, fays our author, he cannot carry it away; 
< for, ſays he, when it is paid, it muſt be returned by goods, or bills of ex- 


* jr It muſt not be paid and exported in ready money, ſo ſays our law 
| indeed, but that is a law: to hedge in the cuckoo, and ſerves to no purpoſe. F or, 
if we export not goods, for which our merchants have money, due to them in 


Holland, How: can it be paid by bills of exchange ? And for goods, one hundred 


ere, worth of goods can no where pay two hundred pounds in money. This 


ing that which I find many men deceive themſelves with, in trade, it may be 
worth while to make it a little plainer. 
EL» us ſuppoſe England peopled, as it is now; and its woollen nabe 


in the ſame ſtate and perfection, that it is at preſent; and that we, having no 


money at all, trade with this our woollen manufacture, for the value of two 
hundred thouſand pounds yearly to Spain where there actually is a million in 
money: farther, let us ſuppoſe that we bring back from Spain yearly in oil, 


wine, and fruit, to the value of one hundred thouſand pounds, and continue to 
do this ten years together: tis plain that we have had for our two millions va- 


lue in woollen manufacture, carried thither, one million returned in wine, oil, 

and fruit: but what is become of t'other million? Will the merchants be con- 
tent to loſe it? That you may be ſure they would not, nor have traded on, if 
they had not; every year, returns made, anſwering their exportation. How then 


wefe the returns made? In money it is evident. For the Spaniards having, in 


ſuch a trade, no debts, nor the poſſibility of any debts in England, cannot pay 
one farthing of that other million, by bills of exchange: and having no com- 


modities, that we will take off, above the value of one hundred thouſand pounds 


per ann. they cannot pay us in commodities, From whence it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that the hundred thouſand pounds per ann. wherein we over-balance theny 
in trade, muſt be paid us in money; and fo, at the ten years end, their million 
of money, (though their law make it death to export it) will be all brought 


into England; as, in truth by this over-balance of trade, the greateſt you of 


our money hath been brought into England, out of Spain. 

Lr us ſuppoſe ourſelves. now poſſeſſed of this million of money; and ex- 
porting yearly out of England, to the ſeveral parts of the world, conſumable 
commodities, 'to the ales of a million, but importing yearly in commodities, 
which we conſume amongſt us, to the value of eleven hundred thouſand pounds. 
If ſuch a trade as this be managed amongſt us, and continue ten years, it is evi- 
dent, that our million of money will, at the end of the ten years, be inevitably 
all gone from us to them, by the ſame way that it came to us; that is, by their 


oyer. balance of trade; for we, importing every year one hundred thouſand pounds 
2 | worth 
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worth of commodities, more than we export, and there being no foreigners, 
that will give us one hundred thouſand pounds every year for nothing, it is un- 


avoidable, that one hundred thouſand pounds of our money muſt go out every 
year, to pay for that over- plus, which our commodities do not pay for. Tis ri- 
diculous to ſay, that bills of exchange ſhall pay our debts abroad: that cannot 


be, till ſcrips of paper can be made current coin. The Engliſh merchant who 
has no money owing him abroad, cannot expect to have his bills paid there. 
Or, if he has credit enough with his correſpondent, to have his bills anſwered 
this pays none of the debt of England, but only changes the creditor. And if, 
upon the general balance of trade, Engliſh merchants: owe to foreigners one 
hundred thouſand pounds, or a million, if commodities do not, our money 


| muſt go out to pay it, or elſe our credit be loſt, and our trade ſtop, and be 


A KINGDOM grows rich, or poor, juſt as a farmer doth, and no otherwiſe. 


Let us ſuppoſe the whole iſle of Portland one farm; and that the owner be- 


fides what ſerves his family, carries to market to Weymouth and Dorcheſter, 
&c. cattle, corn, butter, cheeſe, wool or cloth, lead and tin, all commodities, 
produced and wrought within his farm of Portland, to the value of a thouſand 
pounds yearly ; and for this brings home in ſalt, wine, oil, ſpice, linnen, and 
filks, to the value of nine hundred pounds, and the remaining hundred pounds 


in money. Tis evident he grows every year a hundred pounds richer, and ſo 


at the end of ten years will have clearly got a thouſand pounds. If the owner 
be a better huſband, and contenting himſelf with his native commodities, buy 


leſs wine, ſpice, and filk, at market, and ſo bring home five hundred pounds 


in money yearly, inſtead of a thouſand pounds, at the end. of ten years, he will 


have five thouſand pounds by him, and be fo much richer. He dies, and his 
ſon ſucceeds, a faſhionable young gentleman, that cannot dine without Cham 
pagne and Burgundy, nor ſleep but in a damaſk bed; whoſe wife muſt ſpread 


a long train of brocard, and his children be always in the neweſt French cut 


and ſtuff. He, being come to the eſtate, keeps on a very buſy family; the 


markets are weekly frequented, and the commodities of his farm carried out; 


and fold, as formerly, but the returns are made ſomething different; the faſhio- 


nable way of eating, drinking, furniture, and clothing, for himſelf and family, 
requires more ſugar and ſpice, wine and fruit, filk and ribbons, than in his fa- 
ther's time; ſo that inſtead of nine hundred pounds per annum, he now brings 
home of conſumable commodities, to the value of eleven hundred pounds year- 
ly. What comes of this? He lives in ſplendor, tis true, but this unavoidably 
carries away the money his father got, arid he is every year an hundred pounds 


poorer. To his expences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idleneſs, and 


quarrels amongſt his fervants, whereby his manufacturers are diſturbed, and his 


buſineſs neglected, and a general diſorder and confuſion through his whole 


family and farm : this will tumble him down the hill the faſter, and the ſtock, 


which the induſtry, frugality, and good order of his father had laid up, will 


be quickly brought to an end, and he faſt in priſon. A farm and a kingdom in 
this reſpect differ no more, than as greater and leſs. We may trade, and be bu- 
iy, and grow poor by it, unleſs we regulate our expences; if to this we are idle, 


negligent, diſhoneſt, malicious, and diſturb the ſober and induſtrious in their 


buſineſs, let it be upon what pretence it will, we ſhall ruin the faſter, 
So that, whatever, this author, or any one elſe may ſay, money is brought 
into England, by nothing but ſpending here leſs of foreign commodities, than 


what we carry to market,, can pay for; nor can debts, we owe to foreigners, 


be paid by bills of exchange, till our commodities exported, and ſold beyond 
fea, have produced money, or debts, due there to ſome of our merchants. For 
nothing will pay debts, but.money, or money's worth, which three or four lines 
writ in paper, cannot be. If ſuch bills have an intrinſick value, and can ſerve 
inſtead of money, why do we not ſend them to market, inſtead of our cloth, 
lead and tin, and at an eaſier rate purchaſe the commodities we want? All, that 
a bill of exchange can do, is to direct to whom money due, or taken wp upon 
credit, in a foreign country, ſhall be paid; and if we trace it, we ſhall aps, 
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that what is owing already, became ſo for commodities, or money carried ſto mm 
hence: and, if it be taken up upon credit, it muſt (let the debt be ſhifted front 
one creditor to another, as often as you will) at laſt 


paid by money, or goods, 
carried from hence, or elſe the merchant here muſt turn bankruptt. 


* 


Wr have ſeen how riches and money are got, kept, or loſt, in any country; 
and that is by conſuming leſs of foreign commodities, than what by commo- 
ditiies, or labour, is paid for. This is in the ordinary courſe of things: but where 


great armies and alliances are to be maintained abroad, by ſupplies ſent out of 
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any country, there often, by à ſhorter and more ſenſible way, the treaſure is di- 
miniſhed. But this, ſince the holy war, or at leaſt fince the improvement of 


navigation and trade, ſeldom happening to England, whoſe princes have found 


the enlarging their power by ſea, and the ſecuring our navigation and trade, 


more the intereſt of this kingdom than wars, or conqueſts, on the continent: ex- 
pences in arms beyond ſea have had little influence on our riches or poverty. 
The next thing to be conſidered, is, how money is neceſſary to trade. 

Tux neceſſity of a certain proportion of, money to trade (I conceive) lies 


in this, That money, in its circulation, driving the ſeveral wheels of trade, 


whilſt it keeps in that channel (for ſome of it will unavoidably be dreined in 
to ſtanding pools) is all ſhared between the landholder, whoſe land affords the 
materials; the-labourer, who works them; the broker, 1. e. the merchant and 


things that he wants, whenever he pleaſes. The one of theſe it does by its ſtamp 


and denomination ; the other by its intrinſick value, which is its quantity. 


For mankind, having conſented to put an imaginary value upon gold and 
ſilver, by reaſon of their durableneſs, ſcarcity, and not being very liable to be 
Cited, have made them, by general conſent, the common pledges, where- 


ſhopkeeper, who diſtributes them to thoſe that want them; and the conſumer, 
who ſpends them. Now money is neceſſary to all theſe forts of men, as ſerving 
both for counters and for pledges, and ſo carrying with it even reckoning, and 
ſecurity, that he, that receives it, ſhall have the ſame value for it again, of other 


by men are aſſured, in exchange for them, to receive equally valuable things, to 


thoſe they parted with, for any quantity of theſe metals. By which means it 


comes to paſs, that the intrinſick value, regarded in theſe metals, made the com- 


mon barter, is nothing but the quantity, which men give, or receive of them. 
For they having, as money, no other value, but as pledges to procure what one 


wants, or deſires; and they procuring what we want, or defire, only by their 


quantity, tis evident, that the intrinfick value of filver, and gold, uſed in com- 
merce, is nothing but their quantity. | RS IO 
TE neceflity, therefore, of a proportion of money to trade, depends on 
money, not as counters, for the reckoning may be kept, or transferred by wri- 
ting; but on money as a pledge, which writing cannot ſupply the place of: 


ſince the bill, bond, or other note of debt, I receive from one man, will not 
be accepted as ſecurity by another, he not knowing that the bill, or bond, is true 


or legal, or that the man, bound to me is honeſt, or reſponſible; and fo is not 


valuable enough to become a current pledge, nor can by publick authority, be 


well made fo, as in the caſe of aſſigning of bills. Becauſe a law cannot give to 
bills that intrinſick value, which the univerſal conſent of mankind has annexed 
to filver and gold. And hence foreigners can never be brought to take your 


bills or writings, for any part of payment, though perhaps, they might paſs as 
valuable conſiderations among your own people, did not this very much hin- 


der it, v/2. That they are liable to unavoidable doubt, diſpute, and counter- 


feiting, and require other proofs, to aſſure us that they are true and good ſecu- 


rity, than our eyes, or a touchſtone. And at beſt, this courſe, if practicable, 
will not hinder us from being poor; but may be ſuſpected to help to make us 
ſo, by keeping us from feeling our poverty, which, in diſtreſs, will be ſure to 


find us with greater diſadvantage. Though it be certain it is better than letting 


any part of our trade fall for want of current pledges; and better too than bor- 


rowing money of our neighbours upon uſe, if this way of affigning bills can be 
made ſo eaſy, ſafe, and univerſal at home, as to hinder it. | 8 
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- fo return to the buſineſs in hand, and ſhew the neceſſity of a proportion of 
money to trade. Every man muſt have at leaſt ſo much money, or ſo timely 


recruits, . as may in hand, or in a ſhort diſtance of time, fatisfy his creditor who 


' ſupplies him with the neceſſaries of life, or of his trade. For nobody has any 
longer theſe neceſſary ſupplies, than he has money, or credit, which is nothing 
elſe but an aſſurance of money, in ſome ſhort time: So that it is requiſite to 


trade, that there ſhould be ſo much money, as to keep up the landholder's, la- 
bourer's, and broker's credit: and therefore ready money muſt be conſtantly ex- 
chang'd for wares and labour, or follow within a ſhort time after. 


Tuls ſhews the neceſſity of ſome proportion of money to trade: but what 


proportion that is, is hard to determine ; becauſe it depends not barely on the 
quantity of money, but the quickneſs of its circulation. The very ſame ſhilling 
may, at one time, pay twenty men in twenty days: at another, reſt in the ſame 
hands one hundred days together. This makes it impoſſible exactly to eſtimate 


the quantity of money needful in trade; but to make ſome probable gueſs, we 


are to conſider, how much money it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe muſt reſt conſtantly 
in each man's hands, as requiſite to the carrying on of trade: 


FRS, therefore, the labourers, en generally but from hand to mouth, 


and, indeed, conſidered as labourers in order to trade, may well enough carry on 


their part, if they have but money enough to buy victuals, cloaths, and tools: 


all which may very well be provided, without any great ſum of money, lying 
ſtill in their hands. The labourers, therefore, being uſually paid once a week, 
(if the times of payment be ſeldomer, there muſt be more money for the car- 
rying on this part of trade) we may ſuppoſe there is conſtantly amongſt them, 
one with another, or thoſe who are to pay them, always one week's wages in 
ready money. For it cannot be thought, that all, or moſt of the labourers pay 


away all their wages conſtantly, as ſoon as they receive it, and live upon truſt 


till next pay-day. This the farmer and tradeſman could not well bear, were 
it every labourer's caſe, and every one to be truſted: and, therefore, they 
muſt of neceſſity keep ſome money in their hands, to go to market for victuals, 
and to other tradeſmen as poor as themſelves, for tools ; and lay up money toa 
to buy cloaths, or pay for thoſe they bought upon credit. Which money, 
thus neceſſarily reſting in their hands, we cannot imagine to be, one with an- 
other, much leſs than a week's wages, that muſt be in their pockets, or ready 
in the farmer's hands. For he, who employs a labourer at a ſhilling per day, 


and pays him on Saturday nights, cannot be ſuppoſed conſtantly to receive that 


fix ſhillings, juſt the ſame Saturday : it muſt ordinarily be in his hands one 
time with another, if not a whole week, yet ſeveral days before. 

Tr1s was the ordinary courſe, whilſt we had money running, in the ſeveral 
channels of commerce : but that now very much failing, and the farmer, not 
having money to pay the labourer, ſupplies him with corn, which, in this great 
plenty, the labourer will have at his own rate, or elſe not take it off his hands 
for wages. And as for the workmen, who are employed in our manufactures, 
eſpecially the woollen one, theſe the clothier, not having ready money to pay; 
furniſhes with the neceſſaries of life, and ſo trucks commodities for work, which, 
ſuch as they are, good, or bad, the workman muſt take at his maſter's rate, 


or fit ſtill and ſtarve: whilſt by this means, this new ſort of ingroſſers, or fore- 


ſtallers, having the feeding and ſupplying this numerous body of workmen out 


of their warehouſes, (for they have now magazines of all forts of wares) ſet 


the price upon the poor landholder. So that the markets, now being deſtroyed, 


and. the farmer not finding vent there for his butter, cheeſe, bacon, and corn, 


&c. for which he was wont to bring home ready money, muſt {ell it to 
theſe ingroſſers, on their own terms of time and rate; and allow it to their own 
day-labourers, under the true market-price. What kind of influence this is 


like to have upon land, and how this way rents are like to be h at quarter- 


day, is eaſy to apprehend: and tis no wonder to hear every day, of farmers 
breaking and running away. For, if they cannot receive money for their goods 
at market, twill be impoſſible for them, to pay their landlord's rent. If any 
one doubt whether this be fo, I deſire him to enquire how many farmers in the 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of mtereft, 


_ welt are broke, and gone, fince Michaelmas laſt. Want of money, being to this 
degree, works both ways upon the landholder. For, firſt, the ingroſſing fore- 
ſtaller lets not the money come to market; but ſupplying the workman, who is 
employed by him in manufacture, with neceſſaries, impoſes his price, and for- 
bearance on the farmer, who cannot ſell to the others. And the labourer who is 
employed by the landholder in huſbandry, impoſes alſo his rate on him, for 
the commodities he takes. For there being a want of day-labourers in the 
country, they muſt be humoured, or elſe they will neither work for you, nor 
take your commodities for their labour. 4 50 . 


| _ * SxconDLY, As for the landholder, ſince his tenants cannot coin their rent 
| juſt at quarter-day, but muſt gather it up by degrees, and lodge it with them 
| 'tilt pay<day ; or borrow it of thoſe, who have it lying by them, or do gather 
3 it up by degrees, which is the ſame thing, and muſt be neceſſarily ſo much mo- 
= ney for ſome time lying ſtill. For all that is paid in great ſums, muſt ſome- 
E where be gathered up by the retail incomes of a trade, or elſe lie ſtill too in 
; great ſums, which is the ſame ſtop of money, or a greater. Add to this, That 
| to pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he muſt gather up money by de- 
grees, as the ſale of his commodities ſhall bring it in, and ſo makes a greater 
ſtop, and greater want of money: ſince the borrowed money, that paid the 
landholder the 25th of March, muſt be ſuppoſed to lie ſtill ſome time, in the 
creditor's hand, before he lent it the tenant; and the money that pays the cre- 
ditor three months after, mult lie ſtill ſome time in the tenant's. Nor does the 
landlord pay away his rent uſually, as ſoon as he receives it, but by degrees, 
as his occaſions call for it. All this conſidered, we cannot but ſuppoſe, that, 
between the landlord and tenant, there muſt neceſſarily be at leaſt a quarter of 
the yearly revenue of the land, conſtantly in their hands. Indeed conſidering, 
that moſt part of the rents of England are paid at our Lady-day and Michael- 
mas, and that the ſame money, which pays me my rent from my tenant the 
25th of March, or thereabouts, cannot pay my next neighbour his rent from 
his tenant at the ſame time, much leſs one more remote in another country, it 
might ſeem requilite to ſuppoſe half the yearly revenue of the land to be neceſ- 
2 ſarily employed in paying of rent. For to ſay that ſome tenants break, and 
\ pay not their rent at all, and others pay not till two, three, four, five, ſix, &c. 
months after quarter-day, and ſo the rent is not all paid at one time, is no more 
than to ſay, that there is money wanting to the trade. For, if the tenant fail 
the landlord, he muſt fail his creditor, and he his, and ſo on, till ſome body 
break, and fo trade decay, for want of money. But ſince a conſiderable part 
of the land of England is in the owner's hands, who neither pay nor receive 
great ſums for it at a certain day; becauſe too, (which is the chief reaſon) 
we are not to conſider here, how much money is in any one man's, or any one 
fort of men's hands, at one time; for that at other times may be diſtributed | 
into other hands, and ſerve other parts of trade; but how much money is ne- 
ceſſary to be in each man's hands all the year round, taking one time with an- 
other, i. e. having three hundred pounds in his hand one month, is to be rec- 
koned as one hundred pounds in his hand three months, (and ſo proportionably) 
I think we may well ſuppoſe a quarter of the yearly revenue to be conſtantly in 
the landlord's, or tenant's hands. 
_ Herxs, by the by, we may obſerve, that it were better for trade, and con- 
ſequently for every body, (for more money would be ſtirring, and leſs would 
do the buſineſs) if rents were paid by ſhorter intervals than fix months. For, 


ſuppoſing I let a farm at fifty two pounds per ann. if my rent be paid half # 
yearly, there is required twenty fix pounds to be employed in the payment of it * 


= 5 in one entire ſum, (if it be paid well, and if it be not paid well, for want of ſo 
much money to be ſpared to that purpoſe, there is ſo much want of money, 
and trade is ſtill endamaged by it) a great part whereof muſt neceſſarily lie ſtill, 
before it comes out of my tenant's cheſt to my hands, if it be paid once a quar- 
ter, thirteen pounds alone will do it, and leſs money is laid up for it, and 
ſtopp'd a leſs while in its courſe: but, ſhould it be paid every week, one ſingle 
twenty ſhillings will pay the rent of fifty two pounds per ann, whence would 
= on | | follow 
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follow this double benefit rſt, That a leſs money would ſerve for 


e 4 133 


_ TrizoLy,. As for the brokers, ſince they too muſt lay up the money, com- 


"= 


ing in by retail, either to go to market, and buy wares, or to pay at the day 
appointed, which is often fix months, for thoſe wares which they have already, 

we cannot ſuppoſe them to have leſs by them, one with another, than one twen- 
tieth part of their yearly returns. Whether the money be their own, or they 


be indebted ſo much, or more, it matters not, if it be neceſſary they ſhould 


| have conſtantly by them, comparing one time with another, at leaſt one twen- 
tieth part of their yearly return. 1 1 fi 


IxpErp, in ſome great towns, where the bankers are ready at hand to buy 


bills, .or any other way to lend money, for ſhort time at great intereſt, there per- 


haps the merchant is not forced to keep ſo much money by him, as in other 


places, where they have not ſuch a ſupply : but if you conſider what money to 


do this muſt neceſſarily be conſtantly lodged in the banker's hands, the Ls will 


be much the ſame. | 


Io theſe ſums, if you add, what part of the money of a country, ſcholars of 


all forts, women, gameſters, and great men's menial ſervants, and all ſuch, that 
do not contribute at all to trade, either as landholders, labourers, or brokers, will 
unavoidably have conſtantly in their hands, it cannot well be thought, that leſs 
than one fiftieth part of the labourer's wages, one fourth part of the landholder's 
yearly revenue, and one twentieth part of the broker's yearly returns in ready 


money, will be enough to drive the trade of any country. At leaſt to put it be- 


yond exception low enough, it cannot be imagined that leſs than one moiety of 
this, i. e. leſs than one hundredth part of the labourer's yearly wages, one eighth 
part of the landholder's yearly revenue, and one fortieth part of the broker's 
yearly returns, in ready money, can be enough to move the ſeveral wheels of 
trade, and keep up commerce, in that life and thriving poſture it ſhould be ; 


and how much the ready caſh of wick country is ſhort of this proportion, ſo 


much muſt the trade be impaired and hindered for want of monex. 
Bur however theſe meaſures may be miſtaken, this is evident, that the 


multiplying of brokers hinders the trade of any country, by making the circuit, 


which the money goes, larger, and in that circuit more ſtops, ſo that the returns 


muſt neceſſarily be lower and ſcantier, to the prejudice of trade: beſides that, 


they eat up too great a ſhare of the gains of trade : by that means ſtarving the 


labourer, and impoveriſhing the landholder, whoſe intereſt is chiefly to be taken 


care of, it being a ſettled; unmoveable concernment in the commonwealth. 
I JF this be ſo, it is paſt queſtion, that all encouragement ſhould be given ta 


 artificers ; and things ſo ordered, as much as might be, that thoſe, who make, 
ſhould alſo vend and retail out of their own commodities, and they be hindred, 
as much as poſlible, from paſſing here at home, through divers hands to the laſt 
buyer. Lazy and unworking ſhopkeepers in this being worſe than gameſters, 


that they do not only keep ſo much of the money of a country conſtantly in 
their hands, but alſo make the publick pay them for the keeping of it. Though 


gaming too, upon the account of trade (as well as other reaſons) may well de- 
_ ſerve to be reſtrained : fince gameſters, in order to their play, keep great fums 


of money by them, which there lies dead. For, though gameſter's money ſhift 
» maſters oftener than any, and is tumbled up and down, with every caſt of a 
die, yet, as to the public, it lies perfectly ſtill, and no more of it comes into 
trade, than they ſpend in eating, or wearing. VVV 13 5 
HRE too we may obſerve, how much manufacture deſerves to be encou- 
raged: fince that part of trade, though the moſt conſiderable, is driven with 
the leaſt money, eſpecially if the workmanſhip be more worth than the mate- 
rials. For to the trade, that is driven by labour and handicraftſmen, one two 
and fiftieth part of the yearly money paid them will be ſufficient : but to a trade 


of commodities, of our bare, native growth, much greater proportion of money 


is required. HET „ 
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f intereſt, 
PxknAPs it will be wondered, Why, Having given ſome eſtimate (how wide 1 
know not) of the money, neceſſary in the hands of the landholder, labourer; 
and broker, to carry on trade, I have faid nothing of the conſumer, whom 1 


had mentioned before. To this 1 anſwer, There are ſo few conſumers, who are 
not either labouters, brokets, or landholders, that they make a very inconſider- 


able part in the account. For thoſe, Who immediately depend on the land- 
holder, as his children and ſervants, come in under that title, being maintain d 
by the rent of his lands; and fo of the reſt.* ea, * 


By what has been ſaid, we may ſee what aeg the lowering of intereſt is - 


like to do us, by hindring trade, when it ſhall either make the foreigner call 
home his money, or your own people backward to lend, the reward not being 


Juggs proportionable to the riſque.  _ F 

[HERE is another ſeeming conſequence, of the reducing of money to a low 
Trice, which at firit fight has ſuck an appearance of truth in it, that I have 
known it to impoſe upon very able men, and I gueſs it has no ſmall influence, 
at this time, in the promoting this alteration, and that is, that the lowering of 
intereſt will raiſe the value of all other things in proportion. For money being 
the counter-balance to all other things purchaſeable by it, and lying, as it were, 
in the oppoſite ſcale of commerce, it looks like a natural conſequence, that as 


much as you take off from the value of money, ſo much you add to the price 


of other things which are exchanged for it; the raiſing of the price of any 


thing being no more but the addition to its value in reſpect of money, or, which 


is all one, leſſening the value of money. For example: fhould the value of 
Yew be brought down to that of ſilver, one hundred guineas would purchaſe 
ittle more corn, wooll or land, than one hundred ſhillings ; and fo, the value 


of money being brought lower, ſay they, the price of other things will riſe, and 
the falling of intereſt from fix pounds to four pounds per cent. is taking away 
ſo much of the price of money, and fo conſequently the leſſening its value. 


Tux miſtake of this plauſible way of reaſoning will be eafily diſcovered, when 
we conſider, that the meaſure of the value of money, in proportion to any 


thing purchaſeable by it, is the quantity of ready money we have in com- 


pariſon with the quantity of that thing, and its vent; or, which amounts to the 


ſame thing, the price of any commodity riſes or falls, by the proportion of the 


numbers of buyers and ſellers; this rule holds univerſally in all things that are 
to be bought and fold, bating now and then an extravagant fancy of ſome parti- 
cular perſon, which never amounts to ſo conſiderable a part of trade, as to 
make any thing in the account, worthy to be thought an objection to this rule. 

THe vent of any thing Faß upon its neceſſity or uſefulneſs, as conveni- 
ence, or opinion, guided by fancy, or faſhion, ſhall determine. e 
Tux vent of any commodity comes to be increaſed, or decreaſed, as a greater 
part of the running caſh of the nation is defign'd to be laid out, by ſeveral peo- 


ple at the ſame time, rather in that, than another, as we ſee in the change of 


faſhions. 28 


ISEHALL begin firſt with the neceſſaries, or conveniencies of life, and the 
conſumable commodities ſubſervient thereunto; and ſhew, that the value of 


money, in reſpect of thoſe, depends only on the plenty, or ſcarcity of money, in 


proportion to the plenty or ſcarcity of thoſe things, and not on what intereſt 
ſhall, by neceſſity, law, or contract, be at that time laid on the borrowing of 


money: and then afterwards I ſhall ſhew that the ſame holds in land. 


THERE is nothing more confirmed, by daily experience, than that men give 


any portion of money, for whatſoever is abſolutely neceſſary, rather than go 


without it. And in ſuch things, the ſcarcity of them alone makes their prices. 
As for example : let us ſuppoſe half an ounce of filver, or half a crown now in 
England, is worth a buſhel of wheat : but ſhould there be next year a great 


| ſcarcity of wheat in England, and a proportionable want of all other food, five 
ounces of ſilver would, perhaps, in dew emmy purchaſe but one buſhel of wheat: 


ſo that money would be then nine tenths leſs worth in reſpect of food, though 
at the ſame value it was before, in reſpe& of other things, that kept their for- 


mer proportion, in their quantity and conſumption, "= 
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By the like proportions, of increaſe and decreaſe, does the value of things, 


more. or leſs convenient, riſe and fall, in reſpect of money; only with this dif- 


ference, that things. abſolutely neceſſary for life muſt be had at any rate; but 


things convenient will be had only as they ſtand in preference with other conve- 


niencies: and therefore in any one of theſe commodities, the value riſes only as 
its quantity is leſs, and vent greater, which depends upon its being preferr'd to 


other things, in its conſumption. For ſuppoſing that, at the ſame time that 


there is a great ſcarcity of wheat, and other grain, there were a conſiderable 
quantity of oats, men, no queſtion, would give far more for wheat than oats, as 


being the healthier, pleaſanter, and more convenient food: but, ſince oats would 


ſerve to ſupply that abſolute neceſſity of ſuſtaining life, men would not rob 


themſelves of all other conveniences of life, by paying all their money for wheat, 


when oats, that are cheaper, though with ſome inconvenience, would ſupply 
that defect. It may then ſo happen at the ſame time, that half an ounce f 


filver, that the year before would buy one buſhel of wheat, will this year buy 


but one tenth of a buſhel i half an ounce of ſilver, that the year before would 
have bought three buſhels of oats, will this year ſtill buy one buſhel: and at the 
fame time half an ounce of ſilver, that would the year before have. bought fif- 


teen pounds of lead, will {till buy the ſame quantity. So that at the ſame time 


ſilver, in reſpe& of wheat, is nine tenths. leſs worth than it was, in reſpec of 


oats two thirds leſs worth, and in reſpect of lead as much worth as before. 


Tux fall; therefore, or riſe of intereſt, making immediately, by its change, 
neither more, nor leſs land, money, or any fort of commodity in England, than 


there was before, alters not at all the value of money, in reference to commo- 
dities. ,., Becauſe the meaſure of that is only the quantity and vent, which are 
not immediately chang'd by the change of intereſt. So far as the change of in- 
tereſt conduces, in trade, to the bringing in, or carrying out money, or com- 
modities, and ſo in time to the varying their proportions here in England, from 
what it was before; ſo far the change of intereſt, as all other things that pro- 


4 


mote,, © 


ties, But that is not in this place to be conſidered. 


Tus is perfectly the value of money, in reſpect of conſumable commodities: 


1 5 


but the better to underſtand it, in its full latitude, in reſpect both of conſumable 
commodities, and land too, we muſt conſider, firſt, That the value of land con- 


ſiſts in this, that, by its conſtant production of ſaleable commodities, it brings 
in a certain yearly income. Secondly, The value of commodities conſiſts in 


this, that as portable and; uſeful things, they, by their exchange or conſump- 
tion, ſupply the neceſſaries, or conveniences of life. Thirdly, In money there 
is a double value, anſwering to both of theſe, firſt, as it is capable, by its inte- 
reſt, to yield us ſuch a yearly income: and in this it has the nature of land, (the 
income of one being called rent, of the other uſe). only with this difference, 
that the land, in its ſoil being different, as ſome fertile, ſome barren, and the 
products of it very various, both in their ſorts, goodneſs, and vent, is not capa- 
ble of any fixed eſtimate by its quantity: but money being conſtantly the ſame, 


and by its intereſt giving the ſame fort of product, through the whole country, 
is capable of having a fixed yearly rate ſet upon it by the magiſtrate ; but land 
is not. But though, in the, uniformity of its legal worth, one hundred pounds 


of lawful money being all through England equal in its current value, to any 


other one hundred pounds of lawful money, (becauſe by virtue of the law it 


will every where paſs for as much ware, or debt, as any other hundred pounds) 
is capable to have its yearly hire valued better than land: yet in reſpect of the 
varying need, and neceſſity of money, (which changes with the increaſe, or de- 
cay of money, or trade, in a country) it is as little capable to have its yearly 
hire fixed by law, as land itſelf. For were all the land in Rumney-marſh, acre 
for acre, equally good, that is, did conſtantly produce the ſame quantity of 


i equally good hay, or graſs, one as another, the rent of it, under that conſidera- 
tion, of every acre being of an equal worth, would be capable of being regula- 
ted by law; and one tes well enact, that no acre of land in Rumney- 
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hinder trade, may alter the value of money, in reference to commodi- 


marſh ſhall be Jett for above forty. ſhillings per annum, as that no bundred 
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ry: ſhall be lett for above four | per annum. But no body can wink 


it fit (ſince by reaſon of the equal tos of that land it can) that therefore the 


rent of the land in Rumney-marſh ſhould be regulated by law. For ſuppoſing 


all the land in Rumney-marſh, or in England, were all of ſo equal a worth, 


pore: Ivy one acre, compared at the ſame time to any one other, were equally 
0 pect of its product; yet the ſame acre, compar'd with its ſelf in dif- 
Ferena Ames, would not, in reſpect of rent, be of equal value. And ent, 


it would have been an unreaſonable thing, if in the time of Henry 7. the rent 


of land in Rumney-marſh had been ſettled by a law, according to the judg d va- 


lue of it at that time, and the ſame law, limiting the rent perhaps to 58. per 


acre, have continued ſtill. The abſurdity and impracticableneſs of this every 
one ſees, at the firſt propoſal, and readily concludes within himſelf, that things 


muſt be left to find their own. price; and it is impoſſible, / in this their conſtant 


mutability, for human foreſight to ſet rules and bounds to their conftantly 227 5 
ing proportion and uſe, which will always regulate their value. | 

Try, who confider things beyond their names, will find, that money, as 
well as all other commodities, is liable to the ſame changes and inequalities : nay, 
in this reſpect of the variety of its value, brought in by time, in the ſucceſſion of 


— the rate of money is leſs capable of being regulated by a law, in any coun- _ 


than the rent of land. Becauſe, to the quick changes, that happen in trade, 
oth too maſt be added, that money may be brought in, or carried out of the 
kingdom, which land cannot; and ſo that be truly worth Dx or 9 5 per cent. 


this year, which would yield but four the laſt. 


2. Money has a value, as it 1s capable, b exchange, to procure us the ne- 


eeflinies] or conveniencies of life, and in this it has the nature of a commodity; | 
only with this difference, that it ſerves us commonly by its exchange, never al- 


moſt by its conſumption. But though the uſe men make of money be not in its 
conſumption, yet it has not at all a more ſtanding, ſettled value, in exchange with 


any other thing, than-any other commodity has, but a more known one, and bet- 
ter fixed by name, number, and weight, to enable us to reckon what the propor 
tion of ſcarcity and vent'of one commodity is to another, For ſuppoſing, as * re | 


that half an ounce of ſilver would laſt year exchange for one buſhel of wheat, or for 


1 51b. weight of lead; if this year wheat be ten times ſcarcer, and lead in the fame 


quantity to its vent, as it was, is it not evident, that half an ounce of filver will 


1 Rl exchange for 1 5b. of lead, though it will exchange but for-one tenth of a 
buſhel of wheat; and he that has uſe of lead will as ſoon take 15 Ib. weight of 


lead, as half an ounce of filver, for one tenth of a buſhel of wheat, and no more. 
80 that if you fay, that money now is nine tenths leſs worth than it was the for- 
mer year, you muſt ſay ſo of lead too, and all other things, that keep the fame 
proportion to money which they had before. The variation, indeed, 1s firſt and 


moſt taken notice of in money: becauſe that is the univerſal meaſure, by which 
People reckon, and uſed by every body in the valuing of all things. For calling 


that Half ounce of filver half a crown, they ſpeak properly, and are weve un- 


derſtood, when they ſay, half a crown, or two ſhillings and fix pence, will now 


buy one tenth of a buſhel of wheat, but do not fay, that 151b. of lead will now 
buy one tenth of a buſhel of wheat, becauſe it is not generally uſed to this fort 
of reckoning : nor do they ſay, lead is leſs worth than it was, though, in reſpe& of 
wheat, lead, as well as filver, be ninetenths worſe than it was; only by the tale 


of ſhillings, we are better' enabled to Judge of it : becauſe theſe are rr nun, 


whoſe ideas by conſtant uſe are ſettled in every Engliſhman's mind. 

Tuts, I ſuppoſe, is the true value of money, when it paſſes from one to ano- 
ther, in buying and felling ; where it runs the fame changes of higher, or lower, 
as any other commodity doth : for one equal quantity whereof, you fhall receive 
in exchange more, or leſs of another commodity, at one time, than you do at 
another. For a farmer that carries a'buſhel of wheat to market, and alabourer 


that carries half a crown, ſhall find that the money of one, as well as corn of the 
other, fhall at fome times purchaſe him more or leſs leather, or falt, according as 

they are in greater plenty, and ſcarcity, one to another. So that in exchanging 
coined filver for any other commodity, (which 1s * and ſelling) the fame 
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Aͤtgngd raiſing the value of money 


meaſure governs the proportion you receive, as if you exchanged lead, or wheat; 


o 


or any other commodity. That which regulates the price, i. e. the quantity 
given for money (which is called buying and felling) for another commodity, 


(which is called bartering) is nothing elſe but their quantity in proportion to their 
vent. If then lowering of uſe makes not your filver more in ſpecie, or your 
wheat, or other commodities leſs, it will not have any influence at all to make 


it exchange for leſs of wheat, or any other commodity, than it will have on lead, 
to make it exchange for leſs of wheat, or any other. commodity. Bo 
- Monzy therefore, in buying and ſelling, being perfectly in the ſame condi- 


tion with other commodities, and ſubject to all the ſame laws of value, let us next 


ſee how it comes to be of the ſame nature with land, by yielding a certain yearly 
income, which we call uſe, or intereſt. For land produces naturally ſomething 
new and profitable, and of value to mankind; but money is a barren thing, and 


produces nothing, but by compact transfers that profit, that was the reward of 


one man's labour, into another man's pocket. That which occafions this, is 
the unequal diſtribution of money; which inequality has the ſame effe& too upon 
land, that it has upon money. For my having more money in my hand than I 


can, or am diſpoſed to uſe in buying, or felling, makes me able to lend: and ano- 


ther's want of ſo much money as he could employ in trade, makes him willing to 
borrow. But why then, and for what conſideration doth he pay uſe ? For the 
ſame reaſon, and upon as good conſideration, as the tenant pays rent for your land. 


For as the unequal diſtribution of land, (you having more than you can, or will 
manure, and another leſs) brings you a tenant for your land; and the fame un- 


equal diſtribution of money, (I having more than I can, or will employ, and ano- 
ther leſs) brings me a tenant for my money: ſo my money is apt in trade, by the 
induſtry of the borrower, to produce more than fix per cent. to the borrower, 
as well as your land, by the labour of the tenant, is apt to produce more fruits, 
than his rent comes to; and therefore deſerves to be paid for, as well as land by 


a yearly rent. For though the uſurer's money would bring him in no yearly pro- 


fit, if he did not lend it, (ſuppoſing he employs it not himſelf) and fo his fx per 


cent. may ſeem to be the fruit of another man's labour, yet he ſhares not near ſo 
much of the profit of another man's labour, as he that lets land to a tenant. For, 


without the tenant's induſtry, (ſuppoſing as before, the owner would not ma- 
nage it himſelf) his land would yield him little, or no profit. So that the rent 
he receives is a greater portion of the fruit of his tenant's labour, than the uſe is 


at fix per cent. For generally, he that borrows one thouſand pounds at fix per 
cent. and fo pays ſixty pounds per annum uſe, gets more above his-uſe in one 


year, by his induſtry, than he that rents a farm of ſixty pounds per annum gets 


in two, above his rent, though his labour be harder. 


IT being evident therefore, that he that has ſkill in traffick, but has not mo- 
ney enough to exerciſe it, has not only reaſon to borrow money, to drive his 


trade and pet a livelihood; but as much reaſon to pay uſe for that money, as he, 


who having {kill in huſbandry, but no land of his own to employ it in, has not 
only reaſon to rent land, but to pay money for the uſe of it: it follows, that bor- 
rowing money upon uſe is not only, by the neceſſity of affairs, and the conſtitu- 
tion of human ſociety, unavoidable to ſome men; but that alſo to receive profit 


for the loan of money, is as equitable and lawful, as receiving rent for land, and 
more tolerable to the borrower, notwithſtanding the opinion of ſome over ſcru- 


pulous men. | 
Turs being ſo, one would expect, that the rate of intereſt ſhould be the mea- 
ſure of the value of land in number of years purchaſe, for which the fee is ſold; 
for 100 l. per annum being equal to roo l. per annum, and ſo to perpetuity ; 
and 100 1. per annum being the product of 1000 l. when intereſt is at Io per cent. 
of 12501. when intereſt is at 8 per cent. of 16661. or thereabouts, when intereſt 
is at © per cent. of 2000 l. when money is at 5 per cent. of 25001. when money 
is at 4 per cent. One would conclude, I ſay, that land ſhould fell in propor- 


tion to uſe, according to. theſe following rates, viz. 
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Bo r experience tells us, that neither in queen Elizabeth, nor king James the 
firſt reigns, when intereſt was at ten per cent. was land ſold for ten: or when it 


was at eight per cent. for twelve and a half year's purchaſe, or any thing near 
the low rate, that high uſe required (if it were true, that the rate of intereſt go- 
verned the price of land) any more than land now yields twenty-five years pur- 


chaſe, becauſe a great part of the monied men will now lett their money upon 
good ſecurity, at four per cent. Thus we ſee in fact how little this rule has held 


at home: and he, that will look into Holland, will find, that the purchaſe of 
land was not raiſed there, when their intereſt fell. This is certain, and paſt 
doubt, that the legal intereſt can never regulate the price of land, ſince it is plain, 


that the price of land has never changed with it, in the ſeveral changes have 


been made, in the rate of intereſt by law): nor now that, the rate of intereſt is 
by law the ſame through all England, is the price of land every where the ſame, 


it being in ſome parts conſtantly ſold for four, or five years purchaſe, more than 
in others. Whether you, or I, can tell the reaſon of this, it matters not to the 


queſtion in hand: but it being really fo, this is plain demonſtration againſt thoſe, 


who pretend to advance and regulate the price of land by a law, concerning the 


-*t 


intereſt of money. 


. * 


Bur yet I will give you ſome of my gueſles, why. the price of land is not 


regulated (as at firſt fight, it ſeems it ſhould be) by the intereſt of money. Why 
it is not regulated by the legal uſe is manifeſt, becauſe the rate of money does 


not follow. the ſtandard of the law, but the price of the market; and men, not 
obſerving the legal and forced, but the natural and current intereſt of money, 
regulate their affairs by that. But why the rate of land does not follow the cur- 


Mu 


Alx things, that are bought and ſold, raiſe and fall their price in proportion, 


#2 


the other fide, turn the tables, and raiſe up a great many buyers for a few ſel- 


lers, and the ſame thing will immediately grow dear. The rule holds in land, as 


well as all other commodities, , and is the reaſon, why in England, at the ſame 
time, that, land in ſome places is at ſeventeen or eighteen years purchaſe, it is 
about others, where there are profitable manufactures, at two or three and twen 

years purchaſe : becauſe there (men thriving and getting money, by their induſ- 
try, and willing to leave their eſtates to their children in land, as the ſureſt, and 


moſt laſting proviſion, and not ſo liable to caſualties as money in untrading, or 


unſkilful hands) are many buyers ready always to purchaſe, but few. ſellers. 
For, the land thereabout being already poſſeſſed by that fort of induſtrious and 
thriving men, they have neither need, nor will, to ſell. In ſuch places of ma- 
nufacture, the riches of the one not ariſing from the ſquandering and waſte of 
another, (as it doth. in other places, where men live lazily upon the product of 


the land) the induſtry of the people, bringing in increaſe of wealth from remote 


parts, makes plenty of money there, without the impoveriſhing of their neigh- 
bours. And, when the thriving tradeſman has got more than he can well em- 


ploy in trade, his next thoughts are to look out for a purchaſe; but it muſt be 


a purchaſe in the neighbourhood, where the eſtate may be under his eye, and 
within convenient diſtance, that the care and pleaſure of his farm may not take 


him off from the engagements of his calling, nor remove his children too far 
from him, or the trade he breeds them up in. This ſeems to me the reaſon, 


why in places, wherein thriving manufactures have erected themſelves, land has 


as about Halifax in the north, Taunton and Exeter in the weſt. 


been obſerved to ſell quicker, and for more years purchaſe than in other places, 


Tris 


as there are more buyers or ſellers. Where there are a great many ſellers to a 
few buyers, there uſe what art you will, the thing to be ſold will be cheap, On 
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quantity is leſs in proportion to its vent: but, in comparing it, or exglll 
it with any other thing, the quantity and vent of that thing too muſt allo 
ed for, in the computation of their value. But, becauſe the deſire of money 


greater ſcarcity enhances the price, and increaſes the ſcramble, there being no- 
thing elſe. that does cafily ſupply the want of it: the leſſening its quantity, 
therefore, always increaſes its price, and makes an equal portion of it exchange 
for a greater of any other thing. Thus it comes to paſs, that there is no man- 
ner of ſettled proportion between the value of an ounce of ſilver, and any other 
commodity: for, either varying its quantity in that country, or the commodity 
7 changing its quantity in proportion to its vent, their reſpective values change, 
E | i. e. leſs of one will barter for more of the other: though, in the ordinary way 
E | of ſpeaking, tis only ſaid, that the price of the commodity, not of the money, 


ſometimes for a whole buſhel of wheat, ſometimes for half; ſometimes but a 
quarter, and this it does equally, whether by uſe it be apt to bring in to the 
owner fix in the hundred of its own weight per annum, or nothing at all : it 
being only the change of the quantity of wheat to its vent, ſuppoſing we have 
ſtill the fame ſum of money in the kingdom; or elſe the change of the quantity 


its vent be the ſame too, that makes the change in the price of wheat. For if 
you alter the quantity, or vent, on either fide, you preſently alter the price, but 
jj i. ro 8 VV 
Fox it is not the being, adding, increaſing, or diminiſhing of any good qua- 
lity in any commodity, that makes its price greater, or leſs, but only as it makes 
its quantity, or vent, greater, or leſs, in proportion one to another. This will 
eaſily appear by two or three inſtance. 5 | 
I. THE being of any good, and uſeful quantity in any thing, neither increaſes 


tity, or increaſes. its vent, each of theſe in proportion to one another. What 
more uſeful, or neceſſary things are there to the being, or well-being of men, 
than air and water; and yet theſe have generally no price at all, nor yield any 
money : becaule their quantity is immenſly greater than their vent, in moſt places 
of the world. But, as ſoon as ever water (for air ſtill offers itſelf every where, 
without reſtraint, or incloſure, and therefore is no where of any price) comes 


preſently to have a price, and is ſometimes fold dearer than wine. Hence it is, 
that the beſt, and moſt uſeful things are commonly the cheapeſt ; becauſe, 
though their conſumption be great, yet the bounty of providence has made 
their production large, and ſuitable to it. CCC 
2. NoR does the adding an excellency to any commodity, raiſe its price, 
unleſs it increaſes its conſumption. For, ſuppoſe there ſhould be taught a way 
(which ſhould be publiſhed to the knowledge of every one) to make a medi- 
cine of wheat alone, that ſhould infallibly cure the ſtone : tis certain the diſco- 
very of this quality in that grain, would give it an excellency very conſiderable : 
And yet this would not increaſe the price of it one farthing in twenty buſhels, 
N its quantity, or vent, would not hereby, to any ſenſible degree, be 
altered. — | _— | 
3 NEITHER does the increafing of any good quality, in any ſort of things, 


| laſt, they are not one jot dearer, ' unleſs they be fewer too, or the conſumption 
of them greater. | eee Thet 


vol. II. eee e ee 4. Nos 


is conſtantly almoſt every where the ſame, its vent varies. very little: but as its 


is changed. F or example; half an ounce of filver in England, will exchange 


of our money in the kingdom, ſuppoſing the quantity of wheat, in reſpect to 


its price, nor indeed makes it have any price at all, but only as it leſſens it quan- 


any where to be reduced into any proportion to its conſumption, it begins 


make it yield more. For though teaſels be much better this year than they were 
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4. Non does-the leſening the good qualities 6f 
its price; which is evident in hops, that are ufually 
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 lalities of any fort of continodity leſſen 
eareſt thoſe years they are 


worlt. But, if it happen to be a ſpecies of commodity, whoſe defects may be 
ſupplied by ſome other, the making of it worſe does leſſen its price; becauſe it 


* 


| hinders its vent. Fot, if rye ſhould any year prove ei ſmutty, or grown, 
no qugſtion it would yield leſs money than otherwiſe, becauſe the deficiency of 


that Wit be, in ſome meaſure, made up by wheat, and other grain. But, if 
it be à fort of commodity, whoſe uſe no other known thing can ſupply, tis not 
its being better, or worſe, but its quantity, and vent, is that alone which regu- 
JJ PETITE TINT ER MOD, T4 27 

To apply this now to money, as capable of different rates of intereſt. To 


money, conſidered in its proper uſe as a commodity paſſing in exchange from 


one to another, all that is done by intereſt, is but the adding to it by agreement, 


or publick authority, a faculty, which it OO has not, of increaſing every 
year ſix per cent. Now, if publick authority fink uſe to four per cent. tis cer- 
tain it diminiſhes this good quality in money one third. But yet this making 


the money of wh (ov not one farthing more than it was, it alters not the 


meaſures, upon which all changeable commodities increaſe, or fink their price, 
and ſo makes not money exchange for leſs of any commodity, than it would 
without this alteration of its intereſt. If leſſening uſe to four per cent. ſhould 
at all alter the quantity of money, and make it leſs, it would make money, as 
it has the nature of a commodity, dearer, i. e. a leſs quantity of money would 


exchange for a greater quantity of another commodity, than it would before. 


This perhaps will appear a little plainer by theſe following particulars. - 
1. Trar the intrinſick, natural worth of any thing, conſiſts in its fitneſs to 


ſupply the neceſſities, or ſerve the conveniencies of human life; and the more 


neceſſary it is to our being, or the more it contributes to our well-being, the 


greater is its worth: But yet, e f 
2. Tur there is no ſuch intrinſick, natural ſettled value in any thing, as to 


make any aſſigned quantity of it conſtantly worth any aſſigned quantity of 
3 Tux marketable value of any affigned quantities of two, or more commo- 
dities, are (pro hic & nunc) equal, when they will exchange one for another. 
As, ſuppoſing one buſhel of wheat, two buſhels of barley, thirty pounds of 
lead, and one ounce of ſilver, will now in the market be taken one for ano- 
ther, they are then of equal worth: and, our coin being that which Engliſh- 
men reckon by, an Engliſhman would ſay, that now one buſhel of wheat, two 
buſhels of barley, thirty pounds of lead, and one ounce of filyer, were equally 


— 


1 


worth five ſhillings. 


4. Tux change of the marketable value of any commodity, in reſpect of an- 
other commodity, or in reſpect of a ſtanding, common meaſure, is not the alter- 


ing of any intrinfick value, or quality, in the commodity ; (for muſty and ſmutty 
corn will ſell dearer at one time, than the clean and ſweet at another) but the 


alteration of ſome proportion, which that commodity bears to ſomething elſe. 


5. Tr1s proportion in all commodities, whereof money is one, is the pro- 
portion of their quantity to the vent. The vent is nothing elfe, but the paſſing 
of commodities from one owner to another, in exchange; and is then called 
quicker, when a greater quantity of any ſpecies of commodity, is taken off from 


the owners of it, in an equal ſpace of time. 


6. Tn1s vent is regulated, i. e. made quicker or ſlower, as greater or leſs 

uantities of any ſaleable commodity are removed out of the way and courſe of 
trade; ſeparated from publick commerce; and no longer lie within the reach of 
exchange. For, though any commodity ſhould ſhift hands never ſo faſt, and 
be exchanged from one man to another; yet, if they were not thereby exempted 
from trade and ſale, and did not ceaſe to be any longer traffick, this would not 
at all make, or quicken their vent. But this, ſeldom or never happening, makes 
W 5 N 5 

7. THINGS are removed out of the market, or hands of commerce, and ſo 


their vent altered three ways; 1. By conſumption, when the commodity in its 
+ RED, : LIES Oe 
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fe is destroy d, 46, test! drink, and cloaths, &e. all that is fo conſumed is 
| quite gone out of the trade of the World. 2. By exportation; and all that is ſo 
carried away, is gone ont of the trade of England, and concerns Engliſhmen no 
more in the price of their commodities among themſelves for their own uſe, than 
if it were out of the world. 3. By buying and laying up for a man's private 
uſe. For what is by any of theſe ways ſhut oat of the market, and no Pager 
moveable, by the hand of commerce, makes no longer any part of mefchant- 
able ware, and ſo, in reſpect of trade, and the quantity of any commodity, is 
not more conſiderable than if it were not in being. All theſe three terminating 
at laſt in conſumption of all commodities, (excepting only jewels and plate, ak 
ſome few others, which wear out but inſenſibly) may properly enough paſs 
under that name: Ingroffing too has ſome influence on the preſent vent: but 
this incloſing ſome conſiderable part of any commodity, (for if the ingrofling 
be of all the commodity; and it be of general uſe, the price is at the will of the 
ingroſſer) out of the free common of trade, only for ſome time, and afterwards 
returning again to ſale, makes not uſually ſo ſenſible and general an alteration In 
the vent, as the others do: but yet influences the price, and the vent more, 
according as it extends itſelf to a larger portion of the commodity, and hoards 
it up longer. Wor OS oo rr r 
g. Mos r other portable commodities (excepting jewels, plate, &c.) decaying 
3 in their uſe, but money being leſs conſumed, or increaſed, i. e. by ſlower 
degrees removed from, or brou ght into the free commerce of any country, than 
the greateſt part of other merchandize ; and fo the proportion between its quan- . 
tity and vent, altering flower than in moſt other commodities ; it is commonly e 
| look'd on as a ſtanding meaſure, to judge of the value of all things, eſpecially 
being adapted to it by its weight and denomination in coinage. pr 
9. Moxxy, whilſt the fame quantity of it is paſſing up and down the king- 
dom in trade, is really a ſtanding meaſure of the falling and riſing value of other 
things, in reference to one another : and the alteration of price is truly in them 
only. But if you increaſe, or leſſen, the quantity of money, current in traffick, 
in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money: and, if at the ſame : 
time wheat keep its proportion of vent to quantity, money, to ſpeak truly, 
alters its worth, and wheat does not, though it {ell for a greater, or leſs price, 
than it did before. For money, being look d upon as the ſtanding meaſure of 
other commodities, men conſider and ſpeak of it fill, as if it were a ſtanding 
meaſure, though when it has varied its quantity, 'tis plain it is not. 6 
10. Bur the value, or price of all commodities, amongſt which money paſſ- 
mg in trade is truly one, conſiſting in proportion, you alter this, as you do all 
other proportions, whether you increaſe one, or leſſen the other. 
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11. In all other commodities, the owners, when they deſign them for traf- 
fick, endeavour, as much as they can, to have them vented and gone, i. e. re- 
moved out of the reach of commerce, by conſumption, exportation, for laying 
up: but money, never lying upon people's hands, or wanting vent, (or any one 
may part with it in exchange, when he pleaſes :) the provident publick, and 
private care, is to keep it from venting, or conſuming, i. e. from exportation, 
which is its proper conſumption ; and from hoarding up by others, which is a 
fort of ingroſſing. Hence it is that other commodities have ſometimes a quicker, 
ſometimes a ſlower vent : for no body lays out his money in them, but according 
to the uſe he has of them, and that has bounds. But, every body being ready 
to receive money without bounds, and keep it by him, becauſe it anſwers all 
things: therefore the vent of money is always ſufficient, or more than enough. 
This being fo, its quantity alone is enough to regulate and determine its value, 
without conſidering any proportion between its quantity and vent, as in other 
12. TazREFORE the leſſening of uſe, not bringing one penny of money more 
into the trade, or exchange o any country, but rather drawing it away from 
trade, and ſo making it leſs, does not at all fink its value, and make it buy leſs 
of any commodity, but rather more, TY „ 


13. THAT, 


24 Conliderations of the lowering of tereſt, =» 
ng 13. Tug r, which raiſes the natural intereſt of money, is the ſame. that raiſes = 
the rent of land, i, e. its aptneſs to bring in yearly to him that manages it. a2 
greater overplus of income above his rent, as a reward to his labour. That 
which cauſes this in land, is the greater quantity of its product, in proportion to 
the ſame vent to that particular fruit, or the ſame quantity of product, in pro- 
portion to a greater vent of that ſingle commodity; but that which cauſes increaſe, | 
of profit to the borrower of money, is the leſs. quantity of money, in proportion 
to trade, or to the vent of all commodities, taken together, & vice yerſa. 
14. THE, natural value of money, as it is apt to yield ſuch a yearly income by 
Intereſt, depends on the whole quantity of the then paſting money of the king-, 
dom, in proportion to the whole trade of the kingdom, i. e. the general vent of 
all the commodities. But the natural value of money, in exchanging for any 
one commodity, is the quantity of the trading- money of the kingdom, deſigmd 
for that commodity, in proportion to that ſingle commodity and its vent. For 
5 „ though any ſingle man's neceſſity and want, either of money, or any ſpecies of 
q commodity, being known, may make him pay dearer for money, or that com- 
modity; yet this is but a particular caſe, that does not at the fame time alter 


1 


this conſtant and general rule. | 


& 4 : 4 P . 


15. Tur ſuppoſing wheat a ſtanding meaſure, that is, that there is con- 
ſtantly the ſame quantity of it, in proportion to its, vent, we ſhall find money to 
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16. Tuar, 


1 


Ane Hißng the Wine of money. 3 


| Hig 1 . "HAT, ſuppoſing any iland ſeparate from the commerce of the 4 of ä 


mankind; if gold and ſilver, or whatever elſe (ſo it be laſting) be their money, 


if they have but a certain quantity of it, and can get no more, that will be a 


We ſtanding meaſure of the value of all other things. 


. THAT, if in any country they uſe for money any laſting material, + 5 | 


of a is not any more to be got, and ſo. cannot be increaſed ; or being of no 
other uſe, the reſt of the world does not value it, and ſo it is not like to be 
diminiſhed; this alſo would be a 1 8 s ſanding meaſure of the value of other 


commodities.” | 
18. TuAr, in a country, where they had ſuch a nanding meaſure, any quan- 


tity of that money (if it were but ſo much, that every body might have ſome) 
would ſerve to drive any proportion of trade, whether more, or leſs, there being 
counters enough to reckon by, and the value of the pledges being ſtill ſuffici- 
ent, as conſtantly increaſing with the plenty of the commodity. But theſe three 
laſt, being built on ſuppoſitions, that are not like to be found in the prac- 


tice of mankind, ſince navigation and commerce have brought all parts acquaint- 


ed with one another, and introduced the uſe of gold and filver money, into all 


trading parts of the world, they ſerve rather to give us ſome light into the na- 


ture of money, than to teach here a new meafure of traffick. Though it be 


certain, that that part of the world, which bred moſt of our gold and ſilver, 
1 leaſt of it in exchange, and uſed it not for money at all. 


. Taar therefore, in any country, that hath commerce with the reſt of 
the d it is almoſt impoſſible now to be without the uſe of ſilver coin; and 
having money of that, and accounts kept in ſuch money, it is impoſſible to have 
any ſtanding, unalterable meaſure of the value of things. For, whilſt the mines 


ſupply to mankind more than waſtes and conſumes in its uſe, the quantity of it 


will daily grow greater, in reſpect of other commodities, and its value leſs. 
20. Tur in a country, that hath open commerce with the reſt of the 


world, and uſes money, made of the ſame materials with their neighbours, any 
quantity of that money will not ſerve to drive any quantity of trade; but there 
muſt be a certain proportion between their money and trade. The reaſon where- 


of is this, becaule, to keep your trade going without loſs, your commodities a- 


mongſt you muſt keep an equal, or, at leaſt, near the price of the ſame ſpecies 


of commodities in the neighbouring countries : which they cannot do, if your 
money be far leſs than in other countries: for then, either your commodities 
muſt be ſold very cheap, or a great part of your trade muſt ſtand ſtill, there not 


being money enough in the country to pay for them (in their ſhifting of hands) 
at that high price, which the. plenty, and conſequently low value of money 


makes them at in another country. For the value of money, in general, is the 
quantity of all the money in the world, in proportion to all the trade: but the 


value of money in any one country, is the preſent quantity of the current mo- 


ney in that country, in proportion to the preſent trade. Suppoſing then, that 
we had now in England but half as much money, as we had ſeven years ago, 
and yet had ſtill as much yearly product of commodities, as many hands to 


work them, and as many brokers to diſperſe them, as before; and that the reſt 


of the world we trade with, had as much money as they had before, (for tis 


likely they would have more by our moiety ſhared amongſt them) tis certain, 


that either half our rents ſhould not be paid, half our commodities not vented, 


and half our labourers not employed, and ſo half the trade be clearly loſt; or 


elſe, that every one of theſe muſt receive but half the money for their commodi- 
ties and labour, they did before, and but half ſo much as our neighbours do re- 
ceive, for the ſame labour, and the ſame natural product, at the ſame time. Such 
a ſtate of poverty as this, though it will make no ſcarcity of our native commo- 
dities amongſt us, yet it will have theſe ill conſequences. oy 

I. IT will make our native commodities vent very cheap. 

2. Ir will make all foreign commodities very dear, both which will keep us 

or. For the merchant, making ſilver and gold his meafure, and conſidering 
what the foreign commodity coſts him (i, e. how many ounces. of ſilver) in the 


country where money is more plenty, i. e. copper and conſidering $a; how 
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and ſoldiers, who are apt 
where there is e PRO of We and in time ga war muſt needs led 


him in ae contnry;" will not p 


here; but for the fame quantity of ſilver, or as much as that ſilver will buy 
hey} our commodity, which will be a great deal more than in another place: 


| © that, in all our exchange of native or foreign commodities, we ſhall pay 
double che value chat any other oountry does, here money is in greater plenty. 


This, indeed, will make a dearneſs, and, in time, a ſcarcity of foreign commo- 
dities ) which is not the worſt REY: that it brin gs upon us, ſoppoling- 


them not abſolutely neceſſary. But, 
3. Ir endangers the drawing away our people, both Pager mariners, 
to go, where their pay is beſt, which will always be 


9 diſtreſss. 
21. Urox this meaſure #60 it is, that the v variation "of exchange of money, 


between ſeverul countries, does fomewhat depend. For it is certain, that one 
ounce of ſilver is always of equal value to another ounce of ſilver, confidered 
in its intrinſick worth, or in reference to the univerſal trade of the world: but 
ts not of the ſame value, at the fame time, in ſeveral parts of the world, but is 


of the moſt worth in that country, where there is the leaſt money, in propor- 


tion to its trade: and therefore, men may afford to give twenty ounces of ſilver 
in one place, to receive eighteen or nineteen ounces of ſilver in another. But 


| this is not all: to this then, (to find out the alteration of the exchange) the over- 


balance of the trade muſt be taken into conſideration. Theſe two together re- 
gulate the exchange, in all the commerce of the world, and, in both, the higher 
rate of exchange depends upon one and the fame thing; viz. the greater plenty 
of money in one country than in the other; only with this difference, that 
where the over-balance of trade raiſes the exchange above the par, there it is the 
plenty of money, which private merchants have in one country, which 


_ defire to remove into another: but, where the riches of the country raiſes the 
exchange above the par, there it is the plenty of the money in the whole coun- 


try. In one, the metchant has more money (or debts, which is all one) in a 


foteign country, than his trade there will employ, and fo is willing to allow 


—_ exchange to him abroad, that ſhall 


pay him ready money at home, 1, 23 


3, &c. per cent. more or leſs, 'proportionably as his, or his countrymen's plenty 
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of ready money abroad, the danger of leaving it there, or the difficulty of bring- 


& in ſpecie, and his preſent need of money at home, is greater or Jeſs : 
in the Ster, the whole country has more money, than can well be employed in 
the trade thereof, or at leaſt, the propor 
than in the neighbouring country, where the exchange is below the 
Fon, ſuppoſing the balance of trade to be equal between England aid Hol- 
land; but that there is in Holland a greater plenty of money than in England, 
(which will appear by the lowneſs of the natural uſe in Holland, and the height 


of the tiatural aſe in England; and alſo by the dearneſs of food and labour in 


al in Holland, and the cheapneſs of it in England.) If N. has 10,000 1. 
in Holland, which the greater advantage he could make of it in England, ei- 
ther by uſe or purchaſe, tempts him to transfer into England, tis probable he 
will give as much to a merchant in England, to pay him 10,0001. in England, 
as the inſurance at that time between Holland and England is worth. If this hap- 
pens to be in a country, where the exportation of bullion is prohibited, he muſt 

y the more; becauſe his 5 if he carry it in ſpecie, will be greater. And 
5 this ground, , the prohibiting the exportation of money out of 


England, under Ne may be of ſome uſe, by making the rate of the ex- 


change greater to thoſe countries, Which import upon us more than they export 
in commodities; and ſo retain ſome part of the money, which their over- balance 
of trade. would carry Toy from us, ee e all, if we are over- balanced 
in trade, it muſt go. 

Bor, ſince the Holland hegt cannot receive N- 8 IO, edol. in money in 
Holland, and pay him 10,000 I. in England, unleſs his over balance of trade 


make Engliſhmen indebted to him 0500 l. in money, which he is not like to 


: 


take in commodities; £5 think the-over-balanoe of trade is that, "which chiefly 
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_ © raiſes. the exchange ig any country; and that plenty of money, in any country, 
does it only for ſo much of the money as is transferred, either to be let out to 

_-. or [4 . 
not at all alter the balance of trade between thoſe countries, yet it does alter the 


e ſpent there. And, though, lending to foreigners, upon uſe, doth 


exchange between thoſe countries, for ſo much as is lent upon uſe, by not call- 


5 ing away the money, that ſhould follow the over- balance of trade, but letting 


it reſt there, as if it were accounted for; all one as if the balance of trade were 
for ſo much altered. But this being not much, in compariſon. of the general 


traffick between two nations, or at leaſt varying ſlower, the merchant too regula- 
ting the exchange, and not the uſurer; I ſuppoſe it is the preſent balance of 


trade, on which the exchange immediately and chiefly depends, unleſs ' ſome 


accident ſhall make a great deal of money be remitted at the ſame time from 


one place to another, which will for that time raiſe the exchange all one as an 
over-balance of trade; and indeed, when examined, is generally very little dif- 
ferent from it. | | Ong. | 


Jo be able to eſtimate the par, with the riſe and fall of the exchange, it is 
neceflary to know the intrinſic value, i. e. how much filver is in the coins of 
the two countries, by which you reckon and charge the bill of exchange. _ 

SIR, © If I have been led a little too far from one thing to another, in the 


* conſideration of money, I beg your pardon, hoping that theſe particulars will 


* afford ſome light to our preſent ſubje&t.” - | 8 
Io return to the price of land. "Tis evident by what has been above ſaid, 
that the years purchaſe of land does not increaſe with the fall of intereſt; and 
the abating that good quality in money, or yielding yearly ſix per cent. to four, 

does not preſently fo fink its value, in reſpect of land, that one third more is re- 


quired in exchange: falling of intereſt from fix to four, will not raiſe land from 


5 twenty to thirty years purchaſe; the riſing and falling of the price of land, as 
of other things, depends much on the quantity of land ſet to ſale, compared 


with the quantity of money deſigned for that traffic, or, which amounts to 
the ſame thing, upon the number of buyers and ſellers. For, where there are 


many ſellers and few purchaſers, though intereſt be leſſened, land will be cheap, 


as I have already ſhewed. At leaſt, this is certain, That making a law to re- 


duce intereſt will not raiſe the price of land; it will only, by driving it more 
into the banker's hands, leave the country barer of money, whereby, if the 


price of land about London ſhould be accidentally raiſed, that of remoter coun- 


tries would thereby have fewer purchaſers, and at lower rates. 


Tus being fo, that the low rate of land depends much on the great num- 
ber of ſellers in proportion to purchaſers, the next thing to be enquired into, is, 
What makes plenty of ſellers? And to that the anſwer is obvious, general ill 


- huſbandry, and the conſequence of it, debts. If a neglect of government and 


religion, ill examples, and depraved education, have introduced debauchery ; and 


art, or chance, has made it faſhionable for men to live beyond their eſtates, debts 


will increaſe and multiply, and draw with them a neceſſity on men, firſt of en- 
cumbring, and then ſelling their eſtates. This is generally-the cauſe why men 
part with their land: and I think there is ſcarce one in an hundred that thinks 
of ſelling his patrimony, till mortgages have pretty well eat into the freehold ; 


and the weight of growing debts force a man, whether he will or no, out of his 


poſſeſſions. When almoſt is there ever a clear and unencumbered eſtate ſet to 


fale? Tis ſeldom a thriving man turns his land into money, to make the greater 


advantage: the examples of it are ſo rare, that they are ſcarce of any conſide- 
ration in the number of ſellers. _ 


_. Tris, I think, may be the reaſon, why in queen Elizabeth's days (when ſo- 
briety, frugality, and induſtry,” brought in daily increaſe to the growing wealth 


of the kingdom) land kept up its price, and fold for more years purchaſe, than 


correſponded: to the intereft of money, then buſily employed in a thriving 
trade, which made the natural intereſt much higher than it is now, as well as 
the parliament then ſet it higher by law. rs | 


Dy the contrary fide, What makes ſcarcity of purchaſers ? 


1. Tur 
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28 Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 

| I. Tur fame'reafon, ill huſbandry. When the tradeſn up to 
height of his income, and the vanity of expences either drains the merchants 
eoffers, or keeps them from overflowing, he ſeldom thinks of purchaſing. Buy- 

ing of land is the reſult of a full and ſatiated gain: and men in trade ſeldom 
think of laying out 'their money upon land, till their profit has brought them 


in more than their trade can well employ; and their idle bags, cumbring their 

2. ANOTHER thing that makes a ſcarcity of buyers of land, are doubtful 
and ill titles: where tlicſe are frequent and fatal, one can no more expect that 
men, who have money, ſhould be forward to purchaſe, than ſhips, richly laden, 
to venture themſelves amongf rocks and quickſands. Tis no wonder ſuch ſeas 


_  counting-houſes, put them upon emptying them on a purchate. 


mould not be much frequented, where the examples, and remains of daily 


wrecks, ſhew the folly and hazard of the venture, in the number of thoſe who 
SCE ] /// I 
3. A GENERAL decay of trade diſcourages men from purchaſing: for this 
threatens an univerſal poverty, which is ſure to fall firſt and heavieſt upon land. 
The merchant, who furniſhes the improvident landholder, will not fail to have 


money for his wares with gain, whether the kingdom 'get by his trade, or no; 


and he will keep his money rather employed in trade, which brings him in pro- 
fit, (for the merchant may get by a trade, that makes the kingdom poor) than 
lay it out in land, whoſe rents he ſees ſinking, and foreſees by the courſe of 
trade, is likely to continue to do ſo, When a nation is running to decay and 
ruin; the merchant and monied man, do what you can, will be ſure to ſtarve 
laſt : obſerve it where you will, the decays that come upon, and bring to ruin 


any country, do conſtantly firſt fall upon the land: and though the country gen- 


tleman, (who uſually ſecurely relies upon ſo much a year as was given in at his 
marriage ſettlement, and thinks his land an unmoveable fund for ſuch 'an in- 
come) be not very forward to think ſo; yet this nevertheleſs is an undoubted 
truth, that he is more concerned in trade, and ought to take a greater care, that 
it be well managed, and preſerved, than even the merchant himſelf. For he will 
certainly find, when a decay of trade has carried away one part of our money 
out of the kingdom, and the other is kept in the merchant and tradeſman's 


hands, that no laws he can make, nor any little arts of ſhifting property amongſt f 


ourſelves, will bring it back to him again; but his rents will fall, and his in- 
come every day leſſen, till general induſtry and frugality, joined to a well-order'd 
trade, ſhall reſtore to the kingdom the riches and wealth it had formerly. _ 
Tus by the way, if well conſidered, might let us ſee, that taxes, however 


contrived, and out of whoſe hand ſoever immediately taken, do, in a country, 
where their great fund is in land, for the moſt part terminate upon land. What- 


ſoever the people is chiefly maintained by, that the government ſupports itſelf 
on: nay, perhaps it will be found, that thoſe taxes, which ſeem leaſt to affect 


land, will moſt ſurely of all other fall the rents. This would deſerve to be well 


conſidered, in the raiſing of taxes, leſt the neglect of it bring upon the country 
gentleman an evil, which he will be ſure quickly to feel, but not be able very 
quickly to remedy. For rents once fallen are not eaſily raiſed again. A tax 


laid upon land ſeems hard to the landholder, becauſe it is ſo much money go- 


ing viſibly out of his pocket: and therefore, as an eaſe to himſelf, the land- 
holder is always forward to lay it upon commodities. But, if he will through- 
ly conſider it, and examine the effects, he will find he buys this ſeeming eaſe 

at a very dear rate: and, though he pays not this tax immediately out of his 
own purſe, yet his purſe will find it by a greater want of money there, at the 
end of the year, than that comes to, with the leſſening of his rents to boot: 
which 1s a ſettled and laſting evil, that will ſtick upon him beyond the preſent 
PUNT UE GET TOUS OTE ROE 0990004 HET EMOPAT ALL cp B3D 40 

To make this clear, let us ſuppoſe in the preſent ſtate of affairs in England, 
that the rents of England are twelve millions, and that the charge and neceffities 
of the government require a ſupply of three millions from the parliament, 
which is. laid on land. Here is one fourth part of his yearly income goes im- 
mediately out of the landlord's and landholder's pocket. This is a burthen very 


apt 


an lives up to the 


___ +, and raiſing'the value of money. 
apt to be felt. The country gentleman, who actually pays the money out of his 


pocket, or finds it deduCted out of his rent at quarter-day for taxes, ſees and very 
ſenſibly obſerves what goes thus out of his eſtate. But though this be a quar- 
ter of his yearly income, and out of an eſtate of four hundred pounds a year, 
the publick tax now openly takes away one hundred; yet this influences not at 
all the yearly rent of the land, which the rack-renter, or under-tenant; pays: 


it being the fame thing to him, whether he pays all his rent to the king, or his 
landlord; or half, or a quarter, or none at all to the king; the caſe is all one to 
him, what hand receives his rent, when due: fo trade flouriſhes, and his com- 
modities go off well, he will be able to pay his rent on. This leflens not any 
more the value of his farm, than an high or a low chief rent does, paid out of 

it to the lord of the fee: the tenant's bargain and profit is the ſame, whether 
the land be charged, or not charged, with an annuity payable to another man. 
We ſee this in college leaſes, where tho' the college tenant pays for it to the college 
in ſome years five times as much as he does others, upon the varying rate of 
corn ; yet the under-tenant feels not this alteration in the leaſt, nor finds a rea- 
| ſon to have his rent abated, becauſe a greater part of it is diverted from his 
| landlord, All this is but changing the hand that receives the rent, without any 
influence at all upon the yearly value of the eſtate ; which will not be let for 
one penny more, or leſs, to the renter, however, or amongſt whomſoever, the 
rent he pays be divided. From hence it is evident, that taxes laid on land do 
not in the leaſt make rents fall. . THY 12 
Bor ſuppoſe, to ſhift off the burthen from the land, ſome country gentle- 


man ſhould think fit to raiſe theſe three millions upon commodities, to let the 


land go free. Firſt, it is to be conſidered, That ſince the publick wants require 
three millions, (for that we ſuppoſed for argument's ſake; let it be three mil- 
lions, or one million, that's all one; ) and ſo much muſt go into the king's cof- 


fers, or elſe the neceſſities of the government will not be ſupplied : that for raiſ- 


ing theſe three millions on commodities, and bringing ſo much into the Ex- 
chequer, there muſt go a great deal more than three millions out of the ſubjects 
pockets. For a tax of that nature cannot be levied by officers, to watch every 
little rivulet of trade, without a great charge, eſpecially at firſt trial. But ſup- 
poſing no more charge in raiſing it, than of a land tax, and that there are only 
three millions to be paid, 'tis evident that to do this out of commodities, they 


muſt, to the conſumer, be raiſed a quarter in their price; ſo that every thing, 


to him that uſes it, muſt be a quarter dearer. Let us fee now. who, at long run, 
muſt pay this quarter, and where it will light. "Tis plain, the merchant and 
broker, neither will, nor can; for if he pays a quarter more for commodities 
than he did, he will fell them at a price proportionably raiſed. The poor la- 
bourer and handicraftſman cannot : for he juſt lives from hand to mouth alrea- 
dy, and all his food, clothing and utenſils, coſting a quarter more than they 
did before, either his wages muſt riſe with the price of things, to make him 
live; or elſe, not being able to maintain himſelf and family by his labour, he 


comes to the pariſh ; and then the land bears the burthen a heavier way. If 


the labourer's wages be raiſed in proportion to the increaſed rates of things, the 
farmer who pays a. quarter more for wages, as well as all other things, whilſt 


he ſells his corn and wool, either at the fame rate, or lower, at the market (fince 


the tax laid upon it makes people leſs forward to buy) muſt either have his rent 
abated, or elſe break and run away in his landlord's debt: and fo the yearly va- 
ue of the land is brought down. And who then pays the tax at the year's end, 
but the landlord ? when the tenant, not able to raiſe his rent by his commodi- 
ties, either runs away in his landlord's debt, or cannot be continued in the farm, 


without abatement of rent; for, when the yearly charge in his farm is greater by 


the increaſe of the labourer's wages, and yet his product ſells cheaper by reaſon 
of the tax laid on his commodities ; how will the farmer be able to make up his 
rent at quarter-day ? For this may be worth our notice, that any tax laid on fo- 
reign commodities in England, raifes its price, and makes the importer get more for 
his commodity : but, on the contrary, a tax laid on your native product, and home- 
macs SOROS, leſſens their price, and makes them yield leſs to the firſt ſeller. 
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but what the neceſſity, or faſhionable wantonneſs, of your people | 
vent for, will not only proportion his gain to the coſt and riſque, which he has 
been at before landing; but will expect profit of his money paid here, for any 
tax laid on it; and take advantage from thence to raiſe his price, above what 
his tax comes to; and if he cannot do that, he will trade no more in that com- 
modity. For it being not the product of his farm, he is not tied to bring it to 
market, if he finds its price not anſwet his expectation there, but turns himſelf = 
to other wares, which he finds your markets take off better. & merchant will 

never continue to trade in wares, which the change of faſhion, or humour a- 
mongſt your people, has made leſs vendible, though he may be ſometimes caught 
by a ſudden alteration. But that ſeldom happens in the courſe of trade, fo as 
to influence the great bulk of it. For things of neceflity muſt ſtill be had, and 
things of faſhion will be had, as long as men have money, or credit, whatever 
rates they coſt, and the rather becauſe they are dear. For, it being vanity, not 
uſe, that makes the expenſive faſhion of your people, the emulation, who 
ſhall have the fineſt, that is, the deareſt things, not the moſt convenient, or 
uſeful. How many things do we value, or buy, becauſe they come at dear 
rates from Japan and China, which if they were our own manufacture, or pro- 
duct, common to be had, and for a little money, would be contemned and neg- 
lected? Have not ſeveral of our own commodities, offered to ſale at reaſonable 
rates, been deſpiſed, and the very ſame eagerly bought and bragg d off, when ſold 
for French, at a double price? You muſt not think, therefore, that the raiſing 
their price will leſſen the vent of faſhionable, foreign commodities amongſt you, 
as long as men have any way to purchaſe them, but rather increaſe it. French 
wine is become a modiſh drink amongſt us, and a man is aſhamed to entertain 
his friend, or almoſt to dine himſelf without it. The price is in the memory 
of man raiſed from 6d. to 28. and does this hinder the drinking of it? No, 
the quite contrary: a man's way of lving is commended, becauſe he will 
give any rate for it ; and a man will give any rate rather than paſs for a 
wretch, or a penurious curmudgeon, that is not able, or knows not how to live 
well, nor uſe his friends civilly. Faſhion is, for the moſt part, nothing but the 
oſtentation of riches, and therefore the high price of what ſerves to that, rather 
increaſes than leſſens its vent. The conteſt and glory is in the expence, not the 
uſefulneſs of it; and people are then thought and ſaid to live well, when they 
can make a ſhew of rare and foreign things, and ſuch as their neighbours can- 
not go to the price of. ok TY Fo 
Tus we ſee how foreign commodities fall not in their price, by taxes laid 
on them, becauſe the merchant is not neceſſitated to bring to your market any 
but faſhionable commodities, and thoſe go off the better for their high rate. 
But, on the contrary, your landholder being forced to bring his commodities to 
market, ſuch as his land and induſtry affords him, common and known things, 
he muſt ſell them there at ſuch price as he can get. This the buyer knows; 
and theſe home-bred commodities being ſeldom the favourites of your people, 
or any farther acceptable, than as great conveniency recommends them to the 
vulgar, or downright neceſſity to all; as ſoon as a tax is laid on them, every 
one makes as ſparing a uſe of them as he can, that he may fave his money for 
other neceſſary, or creditable expences. Thus the price, which our native com- 
modities yield the firſt ſeller, is mightily abated, and ſo the yearly value of the 
land, which produces them, leſſened too. „ 

Ix, therefore, the laying of taxes upon commodities does, as it is evident, 
affect the land that is out at rack-rent, it is plain it does equally affect all the 
other land in England too, and the gentry will, but the worſt way, increaſe their 
own charges, that is, by lefſening the yearly value of their eſtates, if they hope 
to eaſe their land, by charging commodities. It is in vain, in a country whoſe 
great fund is land, to hope to lay the publick charge of the government on any 
thing elſe; there at laſt it will terminate. The merchant (do what you can) 
will not bear it, the labourer cannot, and therefore the landholder muſt : and 
whether he were beſt do it, by laying it directly where it will at laſt ſettle, or 


— 
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by letting it come to him by 
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fallen, every one knows are not cafily raiſed again, let him conſider. 
HoLLAND is brought as an inſtance of laying the charge of the publick upon 


trade, and tis poſſible (excepting ſome few {mall free towns) the only place in 
the world that could be brought to favour this way. But yet, when examined, 
will be found to ſhew the quite contrary, and be a clear proof, that lay the taxes 


how you will, land every where, in proportion, bears the greater ſhare of the 
burthen. The publick charge of the government, tis faid, is, in the United 
Provinces, laid on trade. I grant it is, the greateſt part of it ; but is the land 


_ excuſed, or caſed by it? By no means; but, on the contrary, fo loaded, that in 
many places half, in others a quarter, in others one eighth of the Jen's value 


does not come into the owner's pocket: and if I have not been miſinformed, the 
land in ſome places will not pay the taxes: ſo that we may ſay, that the charge 
of the government came not upon commodities, till the land eould not bear it. 
The burthen unavoidably ſettles upon the land firſt, and when it has preſſed it 


fo, that it can yield no more, trade muſt be brought in aid, to help to ſupport 
the government rather than let all fink : but the firſt ſtreſs is always 9 2 land, 


and as far as that will reach, it is unavoidably carried, lay your taxes how 15 
will. Tis known what a ſhare of the publick charges of the government is ſup- 


ported by the trade of Amſterdam alone; as I remember that one town pays 


thirty-fix in the hundred of all the publick taxes raiſed in the United Provinces. 
But are the lands of Guelderland eaſed by it? Let any one ſee, in that country 


of land more than trade, what they make clear of their revenues, and whether 


the country gentlemen there grow rich on their land, whilſt the merchant, ha- 
ving the taxes laid on his commerce, is impoveriſhed ? On the 1 Guel- 
derland is ſo low and out of caſh, that Amſterdam has been fain, for many 


years, to lay down the taxes for them; which is, in effect, to pay the taxes of 


Guelderland too. 18 5 „„ 5 ar 
STRUGGLE and contrive as you will, lay your taxes as you pleaſe, the traders 
will ſhift it off from their own gain ; the merchants will bear the leaſt part of it, 


and grow poor laſt. In Holland itſelf, where trade is fo loaded, who, I pray, 


grows richeſt, the landholder, or the trader? Which of them is pinch'd, and 
wants money moſt? A country may thrive, the country gentleman grow rich, 
and his rents increaſe (for ſo it has been here) whilſt the land is taxed : but I 


challenge any one to ſhew me a country, wherein there is any conſiderable pub- 


lick charge raiſed, where the land does not moſt ſenſibly feel it, and, in pro- 
portion, bear much the greater part of it. 8 ; 

Wr muſt not, therefore, impute the falling of the rents, or of the price of 
land, to high intereſt ; nor, if ill huſbandry has waſted our riches, hope by ſuch 
kind of Jaws to raiſe them to their former value. I humbly conceive we ſhall 
in vain endeavour it, by the fall of intereſt. The number of buyers muſt be 


Increaſed, and ſellers leſſened, which muſt be done by other ways, than regula- 
ting of intereſt, or elſe the landed-man will neither find chapmen for his land, 


nor for the corn that grows on it, at the rate he deſires. | 

Bur, could an act of parliament bring down intereſt to four per cent. and the 
lowering of that immediately raiſe the purchaſer's fine from 20 to 25 years pur- 
chaſe ; yet it may be doubted, whether this be fit to be made into a law, be- 
cauſe it would be of no advantage to the kingdom. For what profit would it 
be to the nation to make a law, that he who ſells land ſhould inſtead of four have 


five hundred pounds of the purchaſer ? This, indeed, a little alters the diſtribu- 


tion of the money we have amongſt us Engliſhmen here at home, but neither 
helps to continue what we have, nor brings in more from abroad : which, being 


the only concernment of the kingdom, in reference to its wealth, is apt to be 
ſuppoſed by us without doors to be the only care of a parliament, For it mat- 


ters not, ſo it be here amongſt us, whether the money be in Thomas, or Richard's 
hands, provided it be fo order d, that whoever has it may be encouraged to let it 
go into the current of trade, for the improvement of the general ſtock and wealth 


of the nation, 


As 


he finking of his rents, which when they are once 


FF - - _ As this increaſe of the fine, in the purchaſe of land, is not an-advantaze to 
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the kingdom; fo neither is it to the landholder, 'who is the perſon, that bearing 


the greateſt part of the burthens of the kingdom, ought, I think, to have the 

greateſt care taken of him, and enjoy as many W and as much Wealth, 

- as the fayour of the law can (with regard to the publick-weal) conſer upon him. 
But pray conſider: the raiſing the price of land in fale, by increaſing the num- 


ber of yeats purchaſe to be paid for it, gives the advantage, not to the landholder, 


but to him that ceaſes to be ſo. He that has no longer the land, has the more 
money : and he, who has the land, 1s poorer. The true advantage of the land- 


holder is, that his corn, fleſh, and wool, ſell better, and yield a greater price; 


this, indeed, is a profit that benefits the owner of the land, and goes along with 


it: it is this alone raiſes the rent, and makes the poſſeſſor richer : and this can 
only be done by increafing our wealth, and drawing more money into England. 
which the falling of intereſt, and thereby (if it could effect it) raiſing the pur- 
chaſe. of land, is ſo far from doing, that it does viſibly and directly one way 
hinder our increaſe of wealth, that is, by hindering foreigners to come here, 


and buy land, and ſettle amongſt us. Whereby we have this double loſs; firſt, 


we loſe their perſons, increaſe of people being the increaſe both of ſtrength and 
riches. Secondly, we loſe ſo much money; for, tho' whatever an Engliſhman 
gives to another for land, tho' raiſed to forty years purchaſe, be not one farthin 


advantage to the kingdom; yet whatever a foreigner, who purchaſes land here, 
gives for it, is ſo much every farthing clear gain to the nation: for that money 
comes clear in, without carrying out any thing for it, and is every farthing of it 


as perfect gain to the nation, as if it dropp'd down from the clouds. 
Bur farther, if conſideration be to be had only of ſellers of land, the lower- 


ing of intereſt to four per cent. will not be in their favour, unleſs by it you can 


raiſe land to thirty years purchaſe, which is not at all likely: and I think no- 
body, by falling of intereſt to four per cent. hopes to get chapmen for their land 


at that rate. Whatſoever they have leſs, if law can regulate intereſt, they, loſe 


of their value of land, money being thus abaſed. So that the landed-man will 
ſcarce find his account neither, by this law, when it comes to trial, And at laſt, 
I imagine, this will be the reſult of all ſuch attempts, that experience will ſhew 
that the price of things will not be regulated by laws, tho' the endeavours after 
it will be ſure to prejudice and inconvenience trade, and put your affairs out of 


* 


Ir this be ſo, that intereſt cannot be regulated by law, or that if it could, 
yet the reducing of it to four per cent. would do more harm than good: what 
then ſhould there (you will ſay) be no law at all to regulate intereſt? I ſay not 
) . | | 


1. IT is neceſſary that there ſhould be a ſtated rate of intereſt, and in debts 
and forbearances, where contract has not ſettled it between the parties, the law 
might give a rule, and courts of judicature might know what damages to allow, 


This may, and therefore ſhould, be regulated. 


2. THAT in the preſent current of running caſh, which now takes its courſe 


almoſt all to London, and is ingroſſed by a very few hands in compariſon, young 
men, and thoſe in want, might not too eaſily be expoſed to extortion and oppreſ- 


ſion ; and the dextrous and combining money-jobbers not have too great and un- 
bounded a power, to prey upon the ignorance, or neceſſity of borrowers. There 
would not be much danger of this, if money were more equally diſtributed into 
the ſeveral quarters of England, and into a greater number of hands, according 
to the exigencies of trade. | nes 


Ir money were to be hired, as land is; or to be had as corn, or wool, from 


the owner himſelf, and known, good ſecurity be given for it, it might then pro- 
bably be had at the market (which is the true) rate, and that rate of intereſt 


would be a conſtant gauge of your trade and wealth. But, when a kind of 


monopoly, by conſent, has put this general commodity into. a few hands, it 
may need regulation, though what the ſtated rate of intereſt ſhould be, in the 
conſtant change of affairs, and flux of money, is hard to determine. Poſſibly 


ag 


it may be allowed, as a reaſonable propoſal, that it ſhould be within ſuch bounds, 
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as ſhould not, on the one fide, quite eat up the merchant's and tradeſinen's pro- 
fit, and diſcourage their induſtry ; nor, on the other hand, ſo low, as ſhould 
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hinder men from riſquing their money in other mens hands,- and fo rather chuſe 
to keep it out of trade, than venture it upon fo ſmall profit. When it is too 


high, it ſo hinders the merchant's gain, that he will not borrow ; when too low, 


it 10 hinders the monied man's profit, that he will not lend ; and both theſe ways 
it is an hindrance to trade. © fades | 
Bur this being, perhaps, too general and looſe a rule, let me add, that if one 
would confider money and land alone, in relation one to another, perhaps it is 
now at fix per cent. in as good a proportion as is poſſible, ſix per cent. being a 
little higher than land at twenty years purchaſe, which is the rate pretty near, 
that land has generally carried in England, it never being much over, nor under. 
For ſuppoſing 1001. in money, and land of 51. per ann. be of equal value, which 
is land at twenty years purchaſe; tis neceſſary for the making their value truly 
equal, that they ſhould produce an equal income, which the 100 1. at 51. per 
cent. intereſt is not likely to do. 3 254-0 
1. BecAvsE of the many, and ſometimes long intervals of barrenneſs, which 
n to money, more than land. Money at uſe, when returned into the hands. 
of the owner, uſually lies dead there, till he gets a new tenant for it, and can 
put it out again; andall this time it produces nothing. But this happens not to 
land, the growing product whereof turns to account to the owner, even when it 
is in his hands, or is allowed for by the tenant, antecedently to his entering upon 
the farm. For though a man, that borrows money at Midſummer, never begins 
to pay his intereſt from our Lady-day, or one moment backwards; yet he, who 
rents a farm at Midſummer, may have as much reaſon to begin his rent from 
our Lady-day, as if he had then entered upon it. Ny 
2. BES1IDES the dead intervals of ceaſing profit, which happen to money 
more than land, there is another reaſon why the profit and income of money let 
out, ſhould be a little higher than that of land; and that is, becauſe money out 
at intereſt runs a greater riſque, than land does. The borrower may break, and 
run away with the money, and then not only the intereſt due, but all the future 
profit, with the principal, is loſt for ever. But in land a man can loſe but the 
rent due, for which uſually too the ſtock upon the land is ſufficient ſecurity: and, 


if a tenant run away in arrear of ſome rent, the land remains; that cannot be 


carried away, or loſt. Should a man purchaſe good land in Middleſex of 5 l. 
per ann. at twenty years purchaſe, and other land in Rumney-marth, or elſe- 
where, of the fame yearly value, but ſo fituated, that it were in danger to be 
ſwallowed of the ſea, and be utterly loſt, it would not be unreaſonable, that he 


ſhould expect to have it under twenty years purchaſe; ſappoſe fixteen and an 


half: this is to bring it to juſt the caſe of land at twenty years purchaſe ; and 
money at fix per cent. where the uncertainty of ſecuring one's money may well 
be allowed that advantage of greater profit; and therefore, perhaps, the legal 
intereſt now in England at fix per cent, is as reaſonable and convenient a rate as 
can well be ſet by a ſtanding rule, eſpecially if we confider that the law requires 
not a man to pay fix per cent. but ties up the lender from taking more. So that 
if ever it falls of itſelf, the monied-man is ſure to find it, and his intereſt will 
be brought down to it. py 5 

Hr intereſt is thought by ſome a prejudice to trade: but if we look back, 
we ſhall find, that England never throve ſo well, nor was there ever brought 
into England fo great an increaſe of wealth fince, as in queen Elizabeth's and |:1 
James I. and king Charles I. time, when money was at ten and eight per cent. 


will not fay high intereſt was the cauſe of it. For I rather think that our thriving 


trade was the cauſe” of high intereſt, every one craving money to employ in a 
profitable commerce. But this, I think, I may reaſonably infer from it, That 


lowering of intereſt is not a fure way to improve either our trade, or wealth. 


To this I hear fome fay, That the Dutch, ſkilful in all arts of promoting 
trade, to out-do us in this, as well as all other advancements of it, have obſer- 
ved this rule, viz, That when we fell intereſt in England from ten to eight, they 
5 h ſunk intereſt in Holland to four per cent. And again, when we lower d 
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ering! of intereſt, 


lowneſs of | intereſt gives to trade. From whence theſe men readily conclude, 


That the falling of intereſt will advance trade in England. To which J anſwer, 


1. THAT this looks like an argument rather made for the preſent occaſion, 
to miſlead thoſe who are credulous enough to ſwallow it, than ariſing from true 


. reaſon, and matter of fact. For, if lowering of intereſt were ſo advantageous to 


trade, why did the Dutch ſo conſtantly take their meaſures only by us, and not as 


well by ſome other of their neighbours, with whom they have as great, or greater 
commerce than with us? This is enough, at firſt ſight, to make one ſuſpect this 


to be duſt, only raiſed to throw in people's eyes, and a ſuggeſtion made to ſerve 

2. Ir will not be found true, That, when we abated intereſt here in England 
to eight, the Dutch ſunk it in Holland to four per cent. by law; or that there 
was any law made in Holland to limit the rate of intereſt to three per cent. when 
we reduced it in England to ſix. It is true, John de Witt, when he managed 
the affairs of Holland, ſetting himſelf to leſſen the publick debts, and having 
actually paid ſome, and getting money in a readineſs to pay others, ſent notice to 
all the creditors, That "thoſe, who would not take four per cent. ſhould, come 
and receive their money. The creditors finding him in earneſt,” and knowing 
not how otherwiſe to employ their money, accepted his terms, and changed their 
obligations into four per cent. whereas before they were at five, and fo (the great 


loans of the country being to the ſtate) it might be ſaid in this ſenſe, That the 
rate of intereſt was reduced lower at that time: but that it was done by a law, for- 


bidding to take higher intereſt than four per cent. that I deny, and require any 
one to ſhew. Indeed, upon good ſecurity, one might lately have borrowed mo- 
ney in Holland at three, and three and an half per cent. but not by virtue of any 
law, but the natural rate of intereſt. - And I appeal to the men, learned in the 
law of Holland, whether laſt year (and I doubt not but it is ſo ſtill) a man might 
not lawfully lend his money for what intereſt he could get, and whether in the 
courts he ſhould not recover the intereſt he contracted for, if it were ten per cent. 
So that, if money be to be borrowed by honeſt and reſponſible men, at three, or 
three and an half per cent. it is not by the force of ſtatutes and edicts, but by the 


natural courſe of things; which will always bring intereſt upon good ſecurity low, 


where there is a great deal of money to be lent, and little good ſecurity, in pro- 
portion, to be had. Holland is a country, where the land makes a very little 
part of the ſtock of the country. Trade is their great fund; and their eſtates lie 
generally in money : ſo that all, who are not traders, generally ſpeaking, are 
lenders: of which there are ſo many, whoſe income depends upon intereſt, that 


1f the States were not mightily in debt, but paid every one their principal, inſtead 


of the four per cent. uſe, which they give, there would be ſo much more money 
than could be uſed, or would be ventured in trade, that money-there would be 
at two per cent, or under, unleſs they found a way to put it out in foreign coun- 
tries. „ T9 ; "$0 
INTEREST, I grant theſe men, is low in Holland: but it is ſo, not as an ef- 
fect of law, or the politick contrivance of the government, to promote trade; but 


as the conſequence of great plenty of ready money, when their intereſt firſt fell. 


I fay, when it firſt fell: for being once brought low, and the publick having bor- 
rowed a great part of private mens money, and continuing in debt, it muſt con- 
tinue ſo, though the plenty of money, which firſt brought intereſt low, were 
very much decay'd, and a great part of their wealth were really gone. For the 
debt of the ſtate affording to the creditors a conſtant yearly income, that is leok'd 
on as a ſafe revenue, and accounted as valuable as if it were in land; and accor- 
dingly they buy it one of another : and whether there be any money in the publick 
coffers or no, he, who has to the value of ten thouſand pounds owing him from 
the States, may ſell it every day in the week, and have ready money for it: this 


credit is ſo great an advantage to private men, who know not elſe what to do with 
their ſtocks, that, were the States now in a condition to begin to pay their debts, 


the creditors,” rather than take their money out, to lie dead by them; would let it 
ſtay in, at lower intereſt, as they did ſome years ſince, when they were called on to 
| 5 | | come 
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tome and receive their money. This is the tate of. intereſt in Holland: their 


plenty of money, and paying their public debts, ſome. time ſince lowered their 
Intereſt. -- But it was not done by the command and limitation of a law, nor in 
conſequence of our reducing it here by law to ſix per cent. For I deny, that there 
is any law there yet, to forbid lending of money for above three, or fix, or ten 
er cent. Whatever ſome here ſuggeſt, every one there may hire out his money, 
as freely as he does any thing elſe, for what rate he can get; and the bargain be- 
ing made, the law will enforce the borrower to pay it. 


IRAN low intereſt, where all men conſent to it, is an advantage to trade, 


if merchants will regulate their gains accordingly, and men be perſuaded to lend 


to them: but can it be expected, when the publick gives ſeven or eight, or ten 
r-cent. that private men, whoſe ſecurity is certainly no better, ſhall have for 
four? And can there be any thing ſtranger, than that the ſame men, who look 
on, and therefore allow high uſe as an encouragement to lending to the Chequer, 
ſhould think low uſe ſhould! bring money into trade? The States of Hol- 
land, ſome. few years ſince, paid but four per cent. for the money they owed : 
if you propoſe them for an example, and intereſt be to be regulated by a law, try 
whether you can do ſo here, and bring men to lend it to the publick at that 
rate. This would be a benefit to the kingdom, and abate a great part of our 
publick charge. If you cannot do that, confeſs, that tis not the law in Hol- 
fad has brought the intereſt there ſo low, but ſomething elſe, and that which 
will make the States, or any body elſe, pay dearer now, if either their credit be 
leſs;. or money: there {carcer.;!;. rtr ee Ct bh a | 
M infallible ſign of your decay of wealth is the falling of rents, and the 
raiſing of them would be worth the nation's care: for in that, and not in the 
falling of intereſt, lies the true advantage of the landed-man, and with him of 
the publick. It may be therefore, not beſides our preſent buſineſs, to enquire 
into the cauſe of the falling of rents in Englae. 
- 1, EirRHER the land is grown barrener, and ſo the product is leſs, and con- 
ſequently the money to be received for that product is leſs. For it is evident, 
that he whoſe land was wont to produce 100 buſhels of wheat, communibus 
annis, if by long tillage: and huſbandry. it will now produce but 50 buſhels, the 
rent will be abated half. But this cannot be ſuppoſed general. 
2. Ox the rent of that land is leſſened. 1. Becauſe the uſe of the commo- 
dity ceaſes : as the rents mult fall in Virginia, were taking of tobacco forbid in 
England. 2. Or becauſe ſomething. elſe ſupplies the room of that product: as 
the rate of coppice lands will fall upon the diſcovery of coal mines. 3. Or, be- 
cauſe the markets are ſupplied with the ſame commodity cheaper from another 
place : as the breeding counties of England muſt needs fall their rents, by the 
importation of Iriſh cattle. 4. Or, becauſe a tax laid on your native commodities, 
makes what the farmer ſells cheaper; and labour, and what he buys, dearer. 


3. OR, the money in the country is leſs. For the exigencies and uſes of mo- 


ney not leſſening with its quantity, and it being in the ſame proportion to be 


employed and diſtributed till, in all the parts of its circulation, ſo. much as its 


quantity is leſſened, ſo much muſt the ſhare of every..one that has a right to this 
money be the leſs ; whether he be landholder, for his goods; or labourer, for 
his hire; or merchant, for his brokerage. Though the landholder uſually finds it 
firſt. Becauſe money failing, and falling ſhort, people have not ſo much money 
as formerly to lay out, and fo leſs money is brought to market, by which the 
price of things muſt neceſſarily fall. The labourer feels it next. For, when the 
landholder's rent falls, he muſt either bate the labourer's wages, or not employ, 
or not pay him ; which either way makes him feel the want of money. The 
merchant feels it laſt. For though he ſells leſs, and at a lower rate, he buys alſo 
our native commodities, which he exports at a lower rate too: and will be ſure 
to leave our native commodities unbought, upon the hands of the farmer, or ma- 


nufacturer, rather than export them to a market, which will not afford him re- 


turns with profit. | Fe - + 3 
Ir one third of the money employed in trade, were locked up, or gone out of 
England, muſt not the landholders neceſſarily receive one third leſs for their goods, 
| and 
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diftributed amongft an equal number of receivers? Indeed, people not perceiving 


nothe r to rob him of his ſhare, every one will be employing 
His ſkill,” add power, the beſt he can, to retrieve it again, and to bring money in- 
mong ourſelves, and helps no more againſt our want, than the pulling off a ſhort 
coverlet will, amongſt children, that lie together, preſerve them all from the 


another's inequality of 


tanded-man and the merchant. For the labourer's ſhare, being ſeldom more 
than a bare ſubſiſtance, never allows that body of men, time, or opportunity to 
raiſe their thoughts above that, or ſtruggle with the richer for theirs, (as one com- 
mon. intereſt) unlefs when ſome common and great diſtreſs, uniting them in one 
univerſal ferment, makes them forget reſpect, and emboldens them to carve to 
their wants with armed force: and then ſometimes they break in upon the rich, 
and fweep all like a deluge. But this rarely happens but in the male-admini- 
ſtration of neglected, or mifmanaged government. 


Tux uſual ſtruggle and conteſt, as I faid before, in the decays of wealth and 
riches, is between the landed-man, and the merchant, with whom I may here 


of his rents, and the ſtreightning of his fortune, whilſt the monied man keeps 
up his gain, and the merchant thrives and grows rich by trade. Theſe, he thinks, 
| ſteal his income into their pockets, build their fortunes upon his ruin, and in- 
groſs more of the riches of the nation than comes to their ſhare. He, therefore, 
endeavours, by laws, to keep up the value of lands which he ſuſpects leſſened 
by the other's excefs of profit: but all in vain. The cauſe is miſtaken, and the 


expences, and a miſmanaged trade, which the land always firſt feels. If the landed · 
gentleman will have, and by his example make it faſhionable to have, more cla- 
ret, fpice, filk, and other fo 


account, and pay the debt. And therefore, I fear that another propoſal J hear 
talked of, to hinder the exportation of money and bullion, will ſhew more our 


how to preſerve it here. 


Ts death in Spain to export money: and yet they, who furniſh all the world 
with gold and filyer, have leaſt of it amongſt themſelves. Trade fetches it away 
from that lazy and indigent people, notwithſtanding all their artificial and forced 
contrivances to keep it there. It follows trade, againſt the rigour of their laws ; 
and their want of foreign commodities makes it openly be carried out at nocn- 
day. Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral parts of the world : but their riches 
are only for the induſtrious and frugal. Whomſoever elfe they viſit, tis with the 
diligent and ſober only they ſtay. And if the virtue and provident way of living 
of our anceſtors (content with our native conveniencies of life, without the 
coſtly itch after the materials of pride and luxury from abroad) were brought in 
faſhion and countenance again amongſt us; this alone would do more to keep 
and increaſe our wealth, and enrich our land, than all our paper-helps, about in- 
tereſt, money, bullion, &c. which however eagerly we may catch at, will not, 
J fear, without better huſbandry, keep us from finking, whatever contrivances we 
may have recourſe to. Tis with a kingdom as-with a family. Spending lefs 
than our own commodities will pay for, 1s the ſure and only way for the nation 
to grow rich. And, when that begins once feriouſly to be conſidered, and our 
faces and ſteps are in earneſt turned that way, we may hope to have our rents 
riſe, and the publick ſtock thrive again. Till then, we in vain, I fear, endea- 
vour with noiſe, and weapons of law, to drive the wolf from our own to one 
another's doors: the breed onght to be extirpated out of the iſland. For want, 
brought in by ill management, and nurfed np by expenſive vanity, will make 
the nation poor, and ſpare no body. | Ir 
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and copſequently rents fall; a Teſs quantity of money by one! third being to be 


the money to be gone, ite apt to be jealous one of another; and each ſuſpecting 


cold. Some will ſtarve, unleſs the father of the family provide better, and en- 
large the, feanty covering. This pulling and conteſt is uſually between the 


join the monied man. The landed- man finds himſelf aggrieved, by the falling 


remedy too. "Tis not the merchant's nor monied-man's gains that makes land 
fall: but the want of money and leſſening of our treaſure, waſted by extravagant 


dreign, conſumable wares, than our exportation of 
commodities does exchange for; money muſt unavoidably follow to balance the 


need of care to keep our money from going from us, than a way and method 
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I three millions were neceſſary for the carrying on the trade of England, | | 
whereof one million were for the landholder, to maintain him ; another were for 
the payment of the labourer and handicraftſman; and the third were the ſhare 
of the brokers, coming to them for their care and pains in diſtributing; if one 

million of this money were gone out of the kingdom, muſt there not be one 
third leſs to be ſhared amongſt them for the product of their land, their labour 
and their diſtribution? I do not ſay they will feel it at the ſame time. But the 

landholder having nothing, but what the product of his land will yield; and the 
buyer, according to the plenty, or ſcarcity of money he has, always ſetting the 
price upon what is offered to fale ; the landholder muſt be content to take the 
market-rate, for what he brings thither ; which always following the ſcarcity, 
or plenty of money, if any part of our money be gone, he is ſure firſt to find 
it in the price of his commodities. For the broker and merchant, though he 
ſell cheaper, yet he buys cheaper too : and he will be ſure to get by his returns, 
or let alone a commodity, which will not produce him gain: and whatſoever is 
ſo alone, and left upon hands, always turns to the landholder's loſs. | 

_ SUPPOSING that of our woollen manufacture, foreign markets took off one 
half, and the other half were conſumed amongſt ourſelves: if a ſenſible part (as 
one third) of our coin were gone, and ſo men had equally one third leſs money 
than they had, (for, tis certain, it muſt be tantamount, and what I ſcape of one 
third leſs, another muſt make up) it would follow, that they would have leſs to 
lay out in cloaths, as well as other things, and ſo would wear them longer, or 

ay leſs for them. If a clothier finds a want of vent, he muſt either fell cheaper, 

or not at all; if he ſell cheaper, he muſt alſo pay leſs, both for wool and labour; 
and if the labourer hath leſs wages, he muſt alſo pay leſs for corn, butter, cheeſe, 

fleſh, or elſe forbear ſome of theſe quite. In all which caſes, the price of wool, 
corn, fleſh, and the other products of land are brought down, and the land bears 
the greateſt part of the loſs. For where-ever the conſumption, or vent of any 
commodity is ſtopt, there the ſtop continues on, till it comes to the landholder. 
And, where-ever the price of any commodity begins to fall, how many hands 
ſoever there be between that and the landholder, they all take repriſals one upon 
another, till at laſt it comes to the landholder; and there the abatement of price, 
of any of his commodities, leſſens his income, and is a clear loſs. The owner of 
land, which produces the commodity, and the laſt buyer who conſumes it, are 
the two extremes in commerce. And though the falling of any ſort of com- 
modity in the landholder's hand does not prove ſo to the laſt conſumer, the arts 
of intervening brokers and ingroſſers keeping up the price to their own advan- 
tage, yet, whenever want of money, or want of defire in the conſumer, make 
the price low, that immediately reaches the firſt producer : nobody between 
having any intereſt to keep it up. ES | 

Now as to the two firſt cauſes of falling of rents, falling of intereſt has no 
influence at all. In the latter it has a great part, becauſe it makes the money of 
England leſs, by making both Engliſhmen and foreigners withdraw, or with- 
hold their money. For that which is not let looſe into trade, is all one whilſt 

hoarded up, as if it were not in being. . 

I Have heard it brought for a reaſon, why intereſt ſhould be reduced to four 
per cent. That thereby the landholder, who bears the burden of the publick 
charge, may be in ſome degree eaſed by falling of intereſt.” i 

TH1s argument will be put right, if you ſay it will eaſe the borrower, and 
lay the loſs on the lender: but it concerns not the land in general, unleſs you 
will ſuppoſe all landholders ir debt. But I hope we may yet think that men 
in England, who have land, have money too ; and that landed men, as well 

as others, by their providence and good huſbandry, accommodating their expen- 
ces to their income, keep themſelves from going backwards in the world. 

THAT which is urged, as. moſt deſerving conſideration and remedy in the 
caſe, is, © That it is hard and unreaſonable, that ene, who has mortgaged half 
* his land, ſhould yet pay taxes for the whole, whilſt the mortgagee goes away 
« with the clear profit of an high intereſt.” To this I anſwer : 
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Fl 1. Tur, if any man has run himſelf in debt for the ſervice of his country, 
tis fit the publick ſhould reimburſe him, and ſet him free. This is a care that 
becomes the publick juſtice, That men, if they receive no rewards, ſhould"at 
leaſt be kept from ſuffering, in having ſerved their country. But I do not re- 
member the polity of any nation, who altered their conſtitution in favour of tnole, 
whoſe miſmanagement had brought them behind-hand ; poſſibly, as thinking 
the publick little beholden to thoſe, who had miſemployed the ſtock of theit 
country in the exceſs of their private expences, and, by their example, ſpread a 
faſhion, that carries ruin with it. Men's paying taxes of mortgaged lands, is a 
puniſhment for ill huſbandry, which ought to be diſcouraged : but it concerns 
i ///)“ 
2. Axor HER thing to be ſaid in reply to this, is, That it is with gentlemen. 
in the country, as with tradeſmen in the city. If they will own titles to greater 
eſtates than really they have, it is their own faults, and there is no way left to 
help them from paying for them. The remedy is in their own hands, to dif= 
charge themſelves when they pleaſe. And when they have once fold their land, 
and paid their debts, they will no longer pay taxes for what they own, without 
being really theirs; There is another way alſo, whereby they may be relieved, 
as well as a great many other inconveniencies remedied ; and that is by a regiſ- 
try : for if mortgages were regiſtered, land-taxes might reach them, and order 
the lender to pay his proportion. Fes peas F 
IHA met with patrons of four per cent, who (amongſt many other fine 
things they tell us of) affirm, © That if intereft were reduced to four per cent. 
te then ſome men would borrow money at this low rate, and pay their debts ; 
te others would borrow more than they now do, and improve their land; others 
te would borrow more, and employ it in trade and manufacture.“ Gilded words 
indeed, were there any thing ſubſtantial in them! Theſe men talk, as if they 
meant to ſhew us, not only the wiſdom, but riches of Solomon, and would 
make gold and filver as common as ſtones in the ſtreet : but at laſt, I fear, twill 
be but wit without money, and I with it amount to that. Tis without queſ- 
tion, that could the countryman and the tradeſman take up money cheaper than 
now they do, every man would be forward to borrow, and defire that he might 
have other men's money to employ to his advantage. I confeſs, thoſe who con- 
tend for four per cent. have found out a way to ſet men's mouths a watering for 
money at that rate, and to increaſe the number of the borrowers in England ; 
if any body can imagine it would be an advantage to increaſe them. But to 
anſwer all their fine projects, I have but this one ſhort queſtion to afk them: 
Will four per cent. increaſe the number of lenders? If it will not, as any man at 
the very firſt hearing will ſhrewdly ſuſpect it will not, then all the plenty of 
money, theſe conjurers beſtow upon us, for improvement of land, paying of 
_ debts, and advancement of trade, is but like the gold and ſilver, vt y old wo- 
men believe other conjurers beſtow ſometimes, by whole lapfuls, on poor credu- 
tous girls, which, when they bring to the light, is found to be nothing but wi- 
ther'd leaves; and the poſſeſſors of it are ſtill as much in want of money as ever. 
 InpxeD, I grant it would be well for England, and I wiſh it were fo, that 
the plenty of money were fo great amongſt us, that every man could borrow, as 
much as he could uſe in trade, for four per cent. nay, that men could borrow as 
much as they could employ for ſix per cent. But even at that rate, the borrow- 
ers already are far more than the lenders. Why elſe doth the merchant upon. 
occaſion, pay fix per cent. and often above that rate for brokage ? And why doth 
the country gentleman of 10001. per ann. find it fo difficult, with all the ſecu- 
rity he can bring, to take up loool. All which proceeds from the ſcareity of 
money, and bad ſecurity ; two canſes which will not be leſs powerful, to hinder 
borrowing, after the lowering of intereft; and T do not ſee how any one can 
imagine that reducing uſe to four per cent. ſhonld abate their force, or how leſ- 
fening the reward of the lender, without diminiſhing his riſque, ſhould make 
him more forward and ready to lend. So that theſe men, whilft they talk, that 
at four per cent. men would take up and employ more money to the publick ad- 
vantage, do but pretend to multiply the number of borrowers among us, of 
5 : | 5 which 
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Which it is certain we have too many already. While they thus ſet men a long- 
ing for the golden days of four per cent. methinks they uſe the poor, indigent 
_ . debtor, and needy tradeſman, as 1 have teen prating jackdaws do ſometimes 
their young, who kawing and fluttering about the neſt, ſet all their young ones 
a gaping; but, having nothing in their empty mouths but noiſe and air, leave 
r ſ½. e 
Tis true, theſe men have found out by a cunning project, how, by the re- 
ſtraint of a law, to make the price of money one third cheaper, and then they 
tell John a Nokes that he ſhall have 10,001. of it to employ in merchandiſe; 
or cloathing; and John a Stiles ſhall have 20,000 l. more to pay his debts ; and 
ſo diſtribute this money as freely as Diego did his legacies, which they are to 
have, even where they can get it. But till theſe men can inſtruct the forward 
- borrowers, where they ſhall be furniſhed, they have perhaps done ſomethin g to 
increaſe men's deſire, but not made money one jot eaſter to come by. And, 
till they do that, all this ſweet jingling of money, in their diſcourfes, goes juſt 
to the tune of, If all the world were oatmeal.“ Methink theſe undertakers, 
-whilſt they have put men in hopes of borrowing more plentifully, at eaſier rates, 
for the ſupply of their wants and trades, had done better to have bethought 
-themſelves of a way how men need not borrow upon uſe at all: for this would 
be much more advantageous, and altogether as feaſible. It is as eaſy to diſtribute 
twenty pair of ſhoes amongſt thirty men, if they pay nothing for them at all, as 
if they paid 4 8. a pair; ten of them (notwithſtanding the ſtatute-rate ſhould be 
be reduced from 6 s. to 4 8. a pair) will be neceſſitated to fit {till barefoot, as much 
as if they were to pay nothing for ſhoes at all. Juſt fo it is in a country, that 
wants money in proportion to trade. It is as eaſy to contrive how every man ſhall 
be ſupplied with what money he needs (i. e. can employ in improvement of 
land, paying his debts, and returns of his trade) for nothing, as for four per 
cent. Either we have already more money than the owners will lend, or we 
have not. If part of the money, which is now in England, will not be lent 
at the rate intereſt is at preſent at, will men be more ready to lend, and borrow- 
ers be furniſhed for all thoſe brave purpoſes, more plentifally, when money is 
brought to four per cent? If people do already lend all the money they have, 
above their own occaſions, whence are thoſe, who will borrow more at four 
per cent. to be ſupplied ? Or is there ſuch plenty of money, and ſcarcity of bor- 
rowers, that there needs the reducing of intereſt to four per cent. to bring men 
to take it? : | 
ALL the imaginable ways of increaſing money in any country, are theſe two: 
either to dig it in the mines of our own, or get it from our neighbours. That 
four per cent. is not of the nature of the deuſing-rod, or virgula divina, able to 
diſcover mines of gold and ſilver, I believe will eafily be granted me. The way 
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1 5 of getting from foreigners, is either by force, borrowing, or trade. And what- 
» ever ways, beſides theſe, men may fancy, or propoſe, for increaſing of money, 
— {except they intend to ſet up for the philoſopher's ſtone) would be much the 


fame with a diſtracted man's device, that I knew, who, in the beginning of 
his diſtemper, firſt diſcovered himſelf to be out of his wits, by getting together 
and boiling a great number of groats, with a deſign, as he ſaid, to make them 


a plwim, 1. e. grow thicker. That four per cent. will raiſe armies, diſcipline ſol- 
1 ders, and make men valiant, and fitter to conquer countries, and enrich them- 
= elves with the ſpoils, I think was never pretended. And that it will not bring 
RB in more of our neighbour's money upon loan, than we have at preſent among 
3 us, is ſo viſible in itſelf, that it will not need any proof; the contenders for four 
1 per cent. looking upon it as an undeniable truth, and making uſe of it as an 


argument, to ſhew the advantage it will be to the nation, by leſſening the uſe 
paid to foreigners, who upon falling of uſe will take home their money. And, 
for the laſt way of increaſing our money, by promoting of trade, how much 
ade of intereſt is the way to that, I have, I ſuppoſe, ſhewed you al- 
ready. | | 
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a friend concerning ufury,” printed this preſent Year, 1 690; þ 
which gives in ſhort, the arguments of ſome treatiſes, printed 


A many years fince, for the lowering of intereſt ; Oh n not b 
= I. Ait 5 Mey to conſider them. oo e ovad dns Sled), 


tx AN high eve lon trade, The wes fas Intereſt > 1s | greater 
| « than the profit from trade, which makes the rich. merchants give 
te over, and put out their Stock to intereſt, and the leſſer merchants break.” 

Anſw. Tx1s was printed in 1621, when intereſt was at ten per cent. And 
whether England had ever a more flouriſhing trade than at that time, muſt be 
left to the judgment of thoſe, who have conſider d the growing {ſtrength and 
riches of this kingdom in queen Elizabeth's and king James I's reigns. Not that 
J impute it to high intereſt, but to other cauſes, I have mention d, wherein 
uſury had nothing to do. But if this be thought an argument now in 1690, 
when the legal intereſt is ſix per cent. I deſire thoſe, who think fit to make uſe 
of it, to name thoſe rich merchants, who haye given over, and put out their 
ſtocks | to intereſt, 

2. © INTEREST being at ten per cent. and in Holland at fix, our e de 
t merchants underſell us.“ 

Anſw. Tus legal intereſt being here now at fix per cent. and in Holland not 
limited by law, our neighbour merchants underſell us, becauſe ey live more 
agen, and are content with leſs profit. 

* INTEREST being lower in Holland than in England, their contributions 
« to war, works of piety, and all charges of the ſtate, are cheaper to them than 
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| * tc us.” 

Anſw. This needs a little explication. Contributions, greater or leſs, 1 un- 
| derſtand : but contributions cheaper or dearer, I confeſs I do not. If they ma- 5 
# nage their wars and charges cheaper than we, the blame 1 is not to be Eid on 8 


high, or low intereſt. 

* % INTEREST being ſo high, prevents the building of ſhipping, which is 
the ſtrength and fafety of our iſland, moſt merchant-ſhips being built in 
« Holland.” 
Anſw. Trove this argument be now gone, ſuch ſhips being prohibited by 
a law, I will help the author to one as good. The Dutch buy our Rape-ſeed, = 
make it into oil, bring it back to us, and fell it with advantage. This may be E 
as well ſaid to be from high intereſt here, and low there. But the truth is, . 
the induſtry and frugality of that people, makes them content to work cheaper, 
and ſell at leſs profit than their neighbours, and fo get the trade from them. 

The high rate of uſury makes land ſell ſo cheap, being not worth more 

« than fourteen, or fifteen years purchaſe ; whereas in Holland, where intereſt 
« js at fix, it is worth above twenty-five. So that a low iet raiſes the price 
« of land. Where money is dear, land is cheap.“ MM 

Anſw. Ta1s argument plainly confeſſes, That there is ſomething elſe regu- = 


lates the price of land, beſides the rate of intereſt ; elſe, when money was at ; 
ten per cent. here, Lad ſhould have been at ten years purchaſe, whereas he 4 
confeſſes it then to have been at fourteen or fifteen. One may ſuppoſe, to favour E- 
his hypotheſis, he was not forward to ſpeak the moſt of it. And intereſt, as he - 
ſays, being at ſix per cent. in Holland, land there ſhould have ſold, by that rule, I 
for ſixteen and an half years purchaſe; whereas he ſays, it was worth about WM 
twenty-five, And Mr. Manly fays, p. 33. That money in France being at 27 
« ſeven per cent. noble land ſells for thirty-four and thirty-five years purchaſe, | 1 
ce and ordinary land for twenty-five.” So that the true concluſion from hence 2 


is, not what our author makes, but this; That tis not the legal intereſt, but 

ſomething elſe, that governs the rate of land. I grant his poſition, That where 

money 1s dear, land is cheap. and vice verſa. But it muſt be ſo by the natural, 
not 


 DJ»+-and: raifing-the value of money. 
not legal intereſt. For, where money will be lent on good ſecurity, at four or 
five per cent. tis a demonſtration that there is more than will be ventured on or- 
dinary credit in trade. And when this plenty becomes general, tis a fign there 


is more money than can be employed in trade; which cannot but put many up- 


on ſeeking purchaſes, to lay it out in land, and ſo raiſe the price of land, by 
making more buyers than _ 1G am ls I | | 
- 6. < 'Tis not probable lenders will call in their money, when they cannot 
% make greater intereſt any where. Beſides, their ſecurity upon land will be 
«TE .. r | 

Anſw. Sou unſkilful and timorous men will call in their money; others 
put it into the banker's hands. But the bankers and ſkilful will keep it up, and 
not lend it; but at the natural uſe, as we have ſhewn. But how ſecurities will 
be mended, by lowering of intereſt, is, I confeſs, beyond my comprehenſion, 


Of raiſing our Corn. 
TYEING now upon the conſideration of intereſt and money, give me leave 


to ſay one word more on this occaſion, which may not be wholly unſea- 
ſonable at this time. I hear a talk up and down of raifing our money, as a 


means to retain our wealth, and keep our money from being carried away. 1 


I wiſh thoſe, that uſe the phraſe of raiſing our money, had ſome clear notion 
| annexed to it; and that then they would examine, Whether, that being true, 
it would at all ſerve to thoſe ends, for which it is propoſed ?” 


Tux raiſing of money, then, ſignifies one of theſe two things; either raiſing 
the value of our money, or raiſing the denomination of our coin. 


Tux raifing the value of money, or any thing elſe, is nothing, but the mak- 


ing a leſs quantity of it exchange for any other thing, than would have been 
taken for it before, v. g. If 58. will exchange for, or, (as we call it) buy a 
buſhel of wheat; if you can make 4s. buy another buſhel of the fame wheat, it 
is plain the value of your money is raiſed, in reſpect of wheat, one fifth. But 
thus nothing can raiſe, or fall the value of your money, but the proportion of 
its plenty, or ſcarcity, in proportion to the plenty, ſcarcity, or vent of any other 
commodity, with which you compare it, or for which you would exchange it. 


And thus filver, which makes the intrinſick value of money, compared with it- 


ſelf, under any ſtamp, or denomination of the ſame, or different countries, can- 
not be raifed. For an ounce of filver, whether in pence, groats, or crown-pieces, 


ſtivers, or ducatoons, or in bullion, is and always eternally will be of equal 


value to any other ounce of filver, under what ſtamp, or denomination ſoever ; 
unleſs it can be ſhewn that any ſtamp can add any new or better qualities to one 
parcel of filver, which another parcel of filver wants. 


SILVER, therefore, being always of equal value to filver, the value of coin, 


compared with coin, 1s greater, leſs, or equal, only as it has more, leſs, or equal 
ſilver in it: and in this reſpect, you can by no manner of way raiſe, or fall your 
money. Indeed moſt of the filver of the world, both in money and veſſels, be- 


ing alloy'd, (i. e. mixed with ſome baſer metals) fine ſilver, (i. e. filver ſeparated 


from all alloy) is uſually dearer than ſo much ſilver alloy d, or mix d with baſer 
metals. Becauſe, beſides the weight of the ſilver, thoſe who have need of fine 
(i. e. unmix d ſilver; as gilders, wire-drawers, &c:) muſt, according to their need, 
beſides an equal weight of ſilver, mix d with other metals, give an overplus to 
reward the refiner's {kill and pains. And in this caſe, fine filver, and alloy'd, 
or mixed ſilver, are conſidered as two diſtinct commodities. But no money be- 
ing coined here, or almoſt any where, of pure, fine ſilver, this concerns not the 
value of money at all ; wherein an equal quantity of filver is always of the ſame 
33 an equal quantity of ſilver, let the ſtamp, or denomination be what 
Eo EIS: 5 = ik WO: DEG ß „„ | 

ALL then, that can be done in this great myſtery of raiſing money, is only 
to alter the denomination, and call that a crown now, which before, by the 
law, was but a part of a crown. Por example : ſuppoſing, according to the 
ſtandard of our law, 5 8. or a crown, were to weigh an ounce, (as it does now, 
©*YOL. II. - L e wanting 
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Conſiclerations of the lowering: ol 

wanting about 16 grains) whereof one twelfth were copper, and eleven twelfths 
filver, (for there-abouts. it is) tis plain here tis the quantity of-filver gives the 
value to it. For let another piece be coin d of the fame weight, wherein half 


the ſilver is taken out, and copper, or other alloy, put into the place, every one 
knows it will be worth but half as much. For the value of the alloy is fo incon- 


| fiderable as not to be reckoned. This crown now muſt be raiſed, and from 


henceforth our crown-pieces, coin d one twentieth lighter ; which is nothing 


but changing the denomination, calling that a crown now, which yeſterday was 


but a part, viz. nineteen twentieths of a crown; whereby you have only raiſed 


19 parts to the denomination formerly given to 20. For I think no body can be 
fo ſenſeleſs as to imagine, that 19 grains, or ounces of filver can be raiſed to the 
value of 20; or that 19 grains, or ounces of ſilver ſhall at the ſame time exchange 
for, or buy as much corn, oil, or wine, as 20; which is to raiſe it to the value 


of 20. For if 19 ounces of filyer can be worth 20 ounces of ſilver, or pay for as 


much of any other commodity, then 18, 10, or one ounce may do the ſame. 
For, if the abating one twentieth of the quantity of the ſilver of any coin, does 
not leſſen its value, the abating the nineteen twentieths of the quantity of the ſilver 
of any coin, will not abate its value. And ſo a ſingle three-pence, or a ſingle 
penny, being called a crown, will buy as much ſpice, or ſilk, or any other 
commodity, as a crown-piece, which contains 20 or 60 times as much ſilver; 
which is an abſurdity ſo great, that I think no body will want eyes to ſee, and 
| Now this raiſing your money, or giving a leſs quantity of filver the ſtamp 
and denomination of a greater, may be done two ways. 8 
1. By raiſing one ſpecies of your money. | 


thing, I ſuppoſe, now propoſed. eo 


1. Taz raifing of one ſpecies of your coin, beyond its intrinſick value, is done 


by coining any one ſpecies, (which in account bears ſuch a proportion to the 
other ſpecies of your coin) with leſs filver in it, than is required by that value it 


bears in your money. - J.. HH ann no pas; 1] 
Fon example: a crown with us goes for 60 pence, a ſhilling for 12 pence, 
a teſter for 6 pence, and a groat for 4 pence : and accordingly, the proportion 


of ſilver in each of them, | ought to be at 60, 12, 6, and 4. Now, if in the 
mint there ſhould be coin d groats, or teſters, that being of the ſame alloy with 


our other money, had but two thirds of the weight, that thoſe ſpecies are coin d 
at now; or elſe, being of the ſame weight, were fo alloy d, as to have one third 
of the ſilver, required by the preſent ſtandard, changed into copper, and ſhould 
thus, by law, be made current; (the reſt of your filver money being kept to 


the preſent ſtandard in weight and fineneſs) tis plain, thoſe ſpecies would be 


raiſed one third part; that paſſing for 6 d. which had but the filver of 4 d. in 
it; and would be all one, as if a groat ſhould by law be made current for 6 d. 


and every 6 d. in payment paſs for gd. This is truly raiſing theſe ſpecies : but 


is no more in effect, than if the mint ſhould coin clipp'd money. And has, 
beſides the cheat that is pot by ſuch baſe, or light money, on every particular 
man that receives it, that he wants one third of that real value, which the pub- 
lick ought to ſecure him, in the money it obliges him to receive, as lawful and 
current; it has, I ſay, this great and unavoidable inconvenience to the publick ; 


That, beſides the opportunity it gives to domeſtick coiners to cheat you with : 


lawful money, it puts it into the hands of foreigners to fetch away your money, 


without any commodities for it. For if they find that two-penny weight of 
ſilver, mark d with a certain impreſſion, ſhall here in England be equivalent to 


3d. weight mark'd with another impreſſion, they will not fail to ſtamp pieces 

of that faſhion ; and ſo importing that baſe and low coin, will, here in England, 

receive 3d. for 2d. and quickly carry away your filver in exchange for copper, 
e e nan ae vo 

Tuis is unavoidable in all countries, where any one ſpecies of their money 

is diſproportionate in its intrinſick value, (i. e. in its due proportion of ſilver Zu 
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+ and raiſing the value of money. 
© thie reſt of the money of that country) an inconvenience! ſo certainly attendin 5 
| the allowance of any baſe ſpecies of money to be current, that the king of 
France could not avoid it, with all his watchfulneſs. For though, by edict, he 
made his 4 ſols pieces, (whereof 15 were to paſs for a French crown, though 
20 of them had not ſo much filyer in them, as was in a French crown-piece) 
paſs in the inland parts of his kingdom, 15 for a crown in all payments; yet 
ho durſt not make them current in the ſea-port towns, for fear that ſhould give 
an opportunity to their importation. But yet this caution ſerved not the turn: 
they were ſtill imported; and by this means, a great loſs and damage brought 
upon his country. So that he was forced to ery them down, and ſink them to 
near their intrinſic value. Whereby a great many particular men, who had 
quantities of that ſpecies in their hands, loſt a great part of their eſtates; and 
every one, that had any, loſt proportionably by it. 5 „ 
I, we had groats, or ſix-pences, current by law amopgſt us, that wanted one 
third of the filver, which they now have by the ſtandard; to make them of 
equal value to our other ſpecies of money; who can imagine, that our neigh- 
bours would not preſently pour in quantities of ſuch money upon us, to the 
great loſs and prejudice of the kingdom? The quantity of ſilver, that is in each I» 
piece, or ſpecies of coin, being that, which makes its real and intrinſick value, 4 vv 
the due proportions of ſilver ought to be kept in each ſpecies, according to the | 
reſpective rate, ſet on each of them by law. And, when this is ever varied 
from, it is but a trick to ſerve ſome preſent occaſion ; but is always with loſs to 
the country, where the trick is play d. 5 „ 
2. Taz other way of raiſing money is by raiſing all your filver coin at once, 
the proportion of a crown, a ſhilling, and a penny, in reference to one another, 
being ſtill kept, (viz. That a ſhilling ſhall bevy one fifth of a crown piece, 
and a penny weight one twelfth of a ſhilling, in ſtandard ſilver) but out of every 
one of theſe, you abate one twentieth of the filver, they were wont to have in 
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them . 1 
Ir all the ſpecies of money be, as tis call'd, raiſed, by making each of them 
to have one twentieth leſs of ſilver in them than formerly; and ſo your whole 
money be lighter than it was: theſe following will be ſome of the conſequences 
1. IT will rob all creditors of one twentieth (or 5 per cent.) of their debts, 
and all landlords one twentieth of their quit-rents for ever; and in all other 
rents, as far as their former contracts reach, (of 5 per cent.) of their yearly in- 
come ; and this without any advantage to the debtor, or farmer. For he, re- 
ceiving no more pounds ſterling for his land, or commodities, in this new lighter 
coin, than he ſhould have done of your old and weightier money, gets nothing 
by it. If you ſay, Yes, he will receive more crown, half-crown, and ſhillin 
pieces, for what he now ſells for new money, than he ſhould have done, if the 
money of the old ſtandard had continued; you confeſs your money is not raiſed 
= in value, but in denomination : fince what your new pieces want in weight, 
_ muſt now be made up in their number. But, which way ſoever this falls, tis 
9 certain, the publick (which moſt men think ought to be the only reaſon of 
changing a ſettled law, and diſturbing the common, current courſe of things) 
receives not the leaſt profit by it. Nay, as we ſhall ſee by and by, it will be a 
great charge and loſs to the kingdom. But this, at firſt fight, is viſible; That 
in all payments to be received upon precedent contracts, if your money be in 
effect raiſed, the receiver will loſe 5 per cent. For money having been lent, and 
leaſes and other bargains made, when money was of the ſame weight and fine- 


© | neſs, that it is now, upon confidence that under the ſame names of pounds, 
1 ſhillings, and pence, they ſhould receive the ſame value, i. e. the ſame quantity 
= dof ſilver, by giving the denamination now to leſs quantities of ſilver by one 
_”T twentieth, you take from them 5 per cent. of their due. 53 


WHEN men go to market, to buy any other commodities with their new, 
but lighter money, they will find 20s. of their new money will buy no more 
of any commodity than 19 would before. For it not being the denomination, 
but the quantity of filver, that gives the value ta any coin, 19 grains, or * of 
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Cent of the dong | or intereſt, 


| ſilver, however denominated, or marked, will no more be worth, or = for, 
ot buy ſo much of any other commodity, as 20 grains of filver will, than 19 8. 
will paſs for 20 8. If any one thinks a ſhilling, or a crown in name, has its ya» 
lue from the denomination, and not from the quantity of ſilver in it, let it be 
tried; and. hereafter let a penny be called a ſhilling, or a ſhilling be called a 
crown. I believe no body would be content to receive his debts, or rents in ſuch 
money: which, though the law ſhould raiſe thus, yet. he Eankes he ould 
loſe eleven twelfths by the one, and by the other four fifths of the value he re- 
ceived; and would find his new ſhilling, which had no more ſilver in it than 

one twelfth of what a ſhilling had before, would buy him of corn, cloth, or 

wine, but one twelfth of what an old ſhilling would. This is as plainly ſo: in 

the raiſing, as you call it, your crown to 58. and 3 d. or (which is the fame 
thing) making your crown one twentieth lighter in filver. The only difference 
is, that the loſs is ſo great, (it being eleven twelfths) that every body ſees, and 
abhors it at firſt propoſal; but, in the other (it being but one twentieth, and co- 
vered with the deceitful name of raiſing our money) people do not ſo readily 
obſerve it, If it be good to raiſe the crown- piece this way, one twentieth this 
week, I ſuppoſe it will be as good and profitable to raiſe it as much again the 

next week. For there is no reaſon, why it will not be as good to raiſe it again, 
another one twentieth, the next week, and ſo on; wherein, if you proceed but 
ten weeks ſucceſſively, you will, by new-year's day next have every half- crown 
raiſed to a crown, to the loſs of one. half of people's debts and rents, and the 
king's revenue, beſides the confuſion of all your affairs: and, if you pleaſe to go 
on in this beneficial way of raiſing your money, you mays, by the ſame art, 

bring a penny- weight of filver to be a crown. * 

SILVER, i. e. the quantity of pure filver, ſeparable from the alloy, makes 
the real value of money. If it does not, coin copper with the ſame ſtamp and 
denomination, and ſee whether it will be of the ſame value. I ſuſpect your ſtamp 
will make it of no more worth, than the copper-money of Ireland is, which is 
its weight in copper, and no more. That money loſt ſo much to Ireland, as it 
paſſed for, above the rate of copper. But yet I think no body ſuffered ſo much 
by it, as he, by whoſe authority it was made current. | 

Ir ſilver give the value, you will ſay, What need is there then of the china 
of coinage? May not men exchange ſilver by weight, for other things; make 
their bargains, and keep their accounts in ves by weight © ? This might be done, 
but it has theſe inconveniencies : - 

1. Tux weighing of ſilver to every one we had occaſion to pay it to, would 
be very troubleſome, for every one muſt carry about ſcales in his pocket. 

2. SCALES Would not do the buſineſs. For, in the next place, every one 
cannot diſtinguiſh between fine and mixed filver : ſo that though he receive the 
full weight, he was not ſure he received the full weight of filyer, ſince there 
might be a mixture of ſome of the baſer metals, which he was not able to diſ- 
cern. Thoſe, who have had the care and government of politick ſocieties, intro- 
duced coinage, as a remedy to thoſe two inconveniencies.. The ſtamp was a 
warranty of the publick, that, under ſuch a denomination, they ſhould receive a 
piece of ſuch a weight, and ſuch a fineneſs ; that is, they ſhould receive ſo much 
filver. And this 1s the reaſon, why the counterfeiting the ſtamp is made the 
higheſt crime, and has the weight of treaſon laid upon it : becauſe the ſtamp is 
the publick voucher of the intrinſick value. The royal authority gives the ſtamp ; 
the law allows and confirms the denomination : and both together give, as it 
were, the publick faith, as a ſecurity, that ſums of money, contracted tor, un- 
der ſuch 6 ſhall be of ſuch a value, that is, ſhall have in them 
1o much ſilver. For tis ſilver, and not names, that pays debts, and purchaſes 
commodities. If therefore, I have contracted for twenty crowns, and the law 
then has required, that each of thoſe crowns ſhould have an ounce of ſilver; 

tis certain my bargain is not made good, I am defrauded (and whether the pub- 
lick faith be not broken with me, I leave to be conſidered) if, paying me twenty 
crowns, the law allows them to be ſuch as have but nineteen twentieths of the 
Wer they ought to have, and really had in them, when I made my contract. 
+ 6 | 2. ir 
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N and raiſing | the N value | of money. eee 
ber of pounds, ſhillings, and pence are paid into the exchequer, as were wont, 
yet theſe names being given to coin that have each of them one twentieth leſs of 
filver in them; and that being not a ſecret concealed from ſtrangers, no more 
than from his own ſubje&s, they will ſell the king no more pitch, tar, or hemp, 
for 20 ſhillings, after the raiſing your money, than they would before for 19: 
or, to ſpeak in the ordinary phraſe, they will raiſe their commodities 5 per cent. 
as you Jade raiſed your money 5 per cent. And 'tis well if they ſtop there. - For 
uſually in ſuch changes, an outcry being made of your leſſening your coin, thoſe, 
who have to deal with you, taking the advantage of the alarm, to ſecure them- 


your leflening your coin. : i 
] HEAR of two inconveniencies complained of, which tis propoſed by this 
project to remedy. = 


ſelves from any loſs. by your new trick, raiſe their price even beyond the par of 


Tux one is, The melting down of our coin: the other, The carrying away 
of our bullion. Theſe are both inconveniencies which, I fear, we lie under 


but neither of them will be in the leaſt removed, or prevented, by the propoſed 
alteration of our money. | „ 
I. Ir is paſt doubt Nat our money is melted down. The reaſon whereof is 
evidently the cheapneſs of coinage. For a tax on wine paying the coinage, the 
particular owners pay nothing for it. So that 100 ounces of filver coin'd, comes 
to the owner at the ſame rate, as 100- ounces of ſtandard filver in bullion. For 


delivering into the mint his ſilver in bars, he has the ſame quantity of flver deli- 


vered out to him again in coin, without any charges to him. Whereby if at any 
time he has occaſion for bullion,'tis the ſame thing to melt down our milled 
money, as td buy bullion from abroad, or take it in exchange for other commo- 
ditics. Thus our mint, to the only advantage of our officers, but at the publick 
coſt, labours in vain, as will be found. But yet this makes you not have one 
jot leſs money in England, than you would have otherwiſe; but only makes you 
coin, that which otherwiſe would not have been coin'd, nor perhaps been brought 


- Kither Abd being not brought hither by an over-balance of your exportation, 


cannot ſtay when it is here. It is not any ſort of coinage does, or can keep your 
money here: that wholly and only depends upon the balance of your trade. And 


had all the money in king Charles the II. and king James the IT's time, been 


minted, according to this new propoſal, this rais'd money would have been gone, 
as well as the other, and the remainder been no more, nor no leſs than it is now. 
Though I doubt not but the mint would have coin'd as much of it, as it has of 
our preſent mill'd money. The ſhort is this: an over-balance of trade with Spain 


brings you in bullion ; cheap coinage, when it is here, carries it into the mint, 


and money is made of it; but, if your exportation will not balance your impor- 
tation in other parts of your trade, away muſt your filver go again, whether 


monied, or not monied. For where goods do not, filver muſt pay for the com- 


* 


modities you ſpend. | 5 
THAT this is ſo, will appear by the books of the mint, where may be ſeen 


how much mill'd money has been coin'd in the two laſt reigns. And in a paper 


I have now in my hands, (ſuppoſed written by a man not wholly ignorant in the 
mint) tis confeſſed, That whereas one third of the current payments were ſome 
time ſince of mill'd money, there is not now one twentieth. Gone then it is: 
But let not any one miſtake and think it gone, becauſe in our preſent coinage an 
ounce wanting about 16 grains, is denominated a crown : or that (as is now pro- 
poſed) an ounce wanting about 40 grains, being coined in one piece, and deno- 
minated a crown, would have ſtopp'd it, or will (if our money be ſo altered) for 
the future fix it here. Coin what quantity of ſilver you pleaſe, in one piece, and 
give it the denomination of a crown; when your money is to go, to pay your 
foreign debts, (or elſe it will not go out at all) your heavy money (i. e. that 
which is weight according to its denomination, by the ſtandard of the mint) will 


bexhat which will be melted down, or carried away in coin by the exporter, whe- 


ther the pieces of each ſpecies be by the law bigger, or leſs. For, whilſt coin- 
"ge is oe paid for by a tax, whateyer your ſize of money be, he that has need 
Vol, I 3 | 
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2. Ir diminithes all the king's revenue 5 per cent. For though the ſame num- 
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5 money and melt it y Go and he has it as cheap as if it were in pieces of eight, 


po fineneſs of the milld money, coſting nothing at all. 


- Toi this perhaps 

| it is ſo apt to be melted down, it were better to return to the old way of coin- 
ing by the hammer. To which I anſwer, By no means. For, 

1. Coina6s by the hammer leſs ſecures you from having a great part 1 

your money melted down. For in that way there being a greater inequality in 


the weight of the pieces, ſome being too heavy, and ſome too light; thoſe, who 
know how to make their advantage of it, cull out the heavy pieces, melt them 


95 Pre and make a benefit of the da has. cone | 
2. Coix AR by the hammer e s you much more to the danger of falſe 


coin. Becauſe the tools are eaſily made and concealed, and the work carried on 


with fewer hands, and leſs noiſe than a mill; whereby falſe coiners are leſs li- 
55 able to diſcovery. 


3. Tus pieces not being ſo round, even, and fairly ſtamp d, nor marked on 


the edges, are expoſed to clipping, which mill d money is not. 
MILL'D money is, therefore, certainly beſt for the publick. But, e 

be the cauſe of melting down for mill d money, I do not ſee how raiſing our 

money (as they call it) will at all hinder its being melted down. For if our 


crown-pieces' ſhould be coin d one twentieth lighter, Why ſhould that hinder 


them from being melted. down, more than now? The intrinfick value of the 
filver is not alter d, as we have ſhewn. already: therefore that temptation to 
melt them down remains the ſame as before. 

Bur they are lighter by one twentieth.” That cannot hinder them from 
being melted down. For half-crowns are lighter half, and yet that preſerves 
them not. 

Bur they are of les weight under the ſame denomination, and therefore, 

e they will not be melted down.” That is true, if any of theſe preſent crowns, 
that are one twentieth heavier, are current for crowns at the ſame time. For 
then they will no more melt down the new light crowns, than they will the old 

 clipp'd ones, which are more worth in coin and tale, than in weight and bullion. 

But it cannot be ſuppos 

at the {ame rate that the lighter, new coin goes at, and pay away their old crowns 

for 5 8. in tale, when at the mint they will yield them 5 s. 3 d. And then if an 
old mill'd crown goes for 58. 3d. and a new mill'd crown (being ſo much 
lighter) goes for a crown, What, I pray, will be the odds of melting down the 
one, or be other? 'The one has one-twentieth leſs filver in it, and goes for one- 
twentieth: leſs; and ſo being weight, they are melted down upon equal terms. If 
it be a convenience to melt one, it will be as much a convenience to melt the 

other: juſt as it is the ſame convenience to melt mill'd half-crowns as mill'd 

crovns, the one having, with half the quantity of filyer, half the value. When 
the money is all brought to the new rate, i. e. to be one twentieth lighter, and 
commodities raiſed as they will proportionably, What ſhall hinder the melting 
down of your money, then more than now, I would fain know * It it be coin'd 

then, as it is now, gratis, a crown-piece, (let it be of what weight ſoever) will be as 
it is now, juſt worth its own weight in bullion of the ſame fineneſs; for the 
coinage which is the manufactury about it, and makes all the difference, coſting 
nothing, what can make the difference of value? And therefore, whoever wants 
bullion, will as cheaply melt down theſe new crowns, as buy bullion with them. 
The raiſing of your money cannot then (the act for free coinage ſtanding) hin- 
der its being melted down. | 
Nox, in the next place, much leſs can it, as it is pretended, hinder the expor- 
tation of our bullion. Any denomination, or ſtamp, we ſhall give to ſilver here, 
will neither give filver a higher value in England, nor make it leſs prized abroad. 

So much ſilver will always be worth (as we have already ſhew'd) ſo much ſil- 

ver given. in exchange one tor another. Nor will it, when in your mint a leſs 

quantity of it is rais d to a higher denomination (as when nineteen twenticths of 
: an 


* + 


to end be i... or 87 1 to 1 . "need, bat. take mill'd | 
os other flyer coming from abroad; the ſtamp, which ſo well ſecures, the weight 
will be faid, That if this be the effect of mild money, that | 


d, that men will part with their old and heavier money, 
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nan ounce has the ſame denomination of a crown, which formerly belong'd only 
to the whole 20) be one jot rais d, in reſpect of any, other commodity, ! 
Fo have rais'd the denomination of your ſtamp'd filver one twentieth, or; 
| which is all one, 5 per cent. And men will preſently raiſe their commodities 
| per cent. 80 that if yeſterday 20 crowns would exchange for twenty buſhels of 
| wheat, or 20 yards of a certain ſort of cloth, if you will to day coin current crowns 
one twentieth lighter, and make them the ſtandard, you will find 20 crowns will 
exchange for but 19 buſhels of wheat, or 19 yards of that cloth, which will be 
juſt as much ſilver for a buſhel, as yeſterday. So that, filyer being of no more 
real value, by your giving the ſame denomination to a leſs quantity of it; this 
will no more bring in, or keep your bullion here, than if you had done nothing. 
If this were otherwiſe, you would be beholden (as ſome people fooliſhly imagine) 
to the clippers for keeping your money.. For if keeping the old denomination 
to a leſs quantity of ſilver, be raiſing your money (as in effect it is all that is, or | = 
can be done in it, by this project of making your coin lighter) the clippers have 4 
ſufficiently done that: and, if their trade go on a little while longer, at the rate | I 
it has of late, and your mill'd money be melted down and carried away, and no 
more coin'd; your money will, without the charge of new coinage, be, by that 
ſort of artificers, raiſed above five per cent. when all your current money ſhall 
be clipped, and made above one twentieth lighter than the ſtandard, preſerving 
ſtill its former denomination. CB ; 
I will poſſibly be here objected to me, That we ſee 100 l. of clipp'd money, 
above 5 per cent. lighter than the ſtandard, will buy as much corn, cloth, or | ” 
wine, as 100 l. in mill'd money, which is above one twentieth heavier : where- 
by it is evident that my rule fails, and that it is not the quantity of filver that 
gives the value to money, but its ſtamp and denomination. To which I anſwer, 
That men make their eſtimate and contracts according to the ſtandard, upon 
ſuppoſition they ſhall receive good and lawful money, which is that of full 
weight: and ſo in effect they do, whilſt they receive the current money of the 
country. For fince 100 l. of clipp'd money will pay a debt of 1001. as well as 
the weightieſt mill'd money, and a new crown out of the mint will pay for no 
more fleſh, fruit, or cloth, than five clipp'd ſhillings ; tis evident that they are 
equivalent as to the purchaſe of any thing here at home, whilſt no body ſcruples 
to take five clipp'd ſhillings, in exchange for a weighty mill'd crown. But this will 
be quite otherwiſe as ſoon as you change your coin, and (to raiſe it as you call it) 
make your money one twentieth lighter in the mint; for then nobody will any 
more give an old crown of the former ſtandard for one of the new, than he will 
now give you 58. and 3 d. for a crown: for ſo much then his old crown will 
yield him at the mint. rs FEST, e 
___ Criee'y and unclipp'd money will always buy an equal quantity of any 
thing elſe, as long as they will without ſcruple change one for another. And 
this makes, that the foreign merchant, who comes to ſell his goods to you, al- 
ways counts upon the value of your money, by the filver that is in it, and eſti- 
mates the quantity of filver by the ſtandard of your mint; though perhaps by 
reaſon of..clipp'd, or worn money amongſt it, any ſum that is ordinarily re- 
ceived is much lighter than the ſtandard, and ſo has leſs filver in it than what 
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I is in a like ſum, new coin'd in the mint. But whilſt clipp'd and weighty mo- 
2 ney will equally change one for another, it is all one to him, whether he receive 
2 his money in clipp'd money, or no, fo it be but current. For if he buy other 
3 commodities here with his money, whatever he contracts for, clipp'd as well 
4 as weighty money equally pays for it. If he would carry away the price of his 
1 commodity in ready cath, tis eaſily changed into. weighty money: and then, he 
1 has not only the ſum in tale that he contracted for, but the quantity of ſilver he 
= expected, for his commodities, according to the ſtandard of our mint. If the 
- quantity of your clipp'd money be once grown ſo great, that the foreign mer- | 
= Chant cannot (if he has a mind to it) eaſily get weighty money for it, but hav- 955 . 


ing fold his merchandiſe, and received clipp'd money, finds a difficulty to procure 
what is weight for it; he will in ſelling his goods, either contract to be paid in 
weighty money, or elſe raiſe the price of his commodities, according to the di- 
miniſh'd quantity of ſilver, in your current coin. IN 
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In Holland (ducatoons being the beſt money of the country, as well as the 
largeſt cin) men in payments received and paid thoſe indifferently with the o- | 
'*__ _ . - ther money of the country, till of late the coining of other ſpecies of money, of 
EE: baſer alloy, and in greater quantities, having made the ducatoons, either by melt- Z 
ing down, or exportation, ſcarcer than formerly, it beca me difficult to change 
the baſer money into ducatoons; and ſince that, no body will pay a debt in du- 
catoons, unleſs he be allowed half per cent. or more, above the value they were 
—_—_ ⁵ ᷑ ꝛNM pd ß oy IND 
| To underſtand this, we muſt take notice, That guilders is the denomination, 
| that in Holland they uſually compute by, and make their contracts in. A duca- 
toon formerly paſſed at three guilders and three ſtuyvers, or ſixty- three ſtuyvers. 
5 There were then (ſome years ſince) began to be coined another piece, which 
was called a three guilders piece, and was ordered to paſs for three guilders, or 
ſixty ſtuyvers. But 21 three guilders pieces, which were to paſs for 63 guilders, 
; 1 not having ſo much filver in them as 20 ducatoons, which paſſed for the ſame 
ſum of 63 guilders, the ducatoons were either melted down in their mints (for 
the making of theſe three guilders pieces, or yet baſer money, with profit) or 
were carried away by foreign merchants; who, when they carried back the pro- 
duct of their ſale in money, would be ſure to receive their payment of the num- 
ber of guilders they contracted for, in ducatoons, or change the money they re- 
ceived, into ducatoons: whereby they carried home more ſilver, than if they 
had taken their payment in three guilders pieces, or any other ſpecies: Thus 
ducatoons became ſcarce. So that now, he, that will be paid in ducatoons, muſt 
allow half per cent. for them. And therefore the merchants, when they ſell any 
thing now, either make their bargain to be paid in ducatoons; or if they con- 
tract for guilders in general, (which will be ſure to be paid them in the baſer 
money of the country) they raiſe the price of their commodities accordingly. 
Bu this example, in a neighbour country, we may ſee how our new mill'd 
money goes away. When foreign trade imports more than our commodities 
will pay for, tis certain we muſt contract debts beyond fea, and thoſe muſt be 
ith „ aid with money, when either we cannot furniſn, or they will not take our goods 
174 | to diſcharge them. To have money beyond ſea to pay our debts, when our com- 
"m modities Þ not raiſe it, there is no other way but to ſend it thither. And fince 
a weighty crown coſts no more here than a light one, and our coin beyond ſea 
is valued no otherwiſe, than according to the quantity of filver it has in it, whe- 
ther we ſend it in ſpecie, or whether we melt it down here to ſend it in bullion, 
(which is the ſafeſt way, as not being prohibited) the weightieſt is ſure to go. 
But when ſo great a quantity of your money is clipp'd, or fo great a part of your 
weighty money is carried away, that the foreign merchant, or his factor here, 
cannot have the price paid in weighty money, or ſuch as will eaſily be changed 
into it, then every one will ſee © (when men will no longer take five clipp'd 
ſhillings for a mill'd, or weighty crown)” that it is the quantity of filver that 
buys commodities and pays debts, and not the ſtamp and denomination which 
1s put upon it. And then it will be ſeen what a robbery is committed on the 
publick by clipping, that every grain diminiſhed from the juſt weight of our 
money, is ſo much loſs to the nation, which will one time or other be ſenſibly 
felt; and which, if be not taken care of, and ſpeedily ſtopp'd, will in that 
enormous courſe it is now in, quickly, I fear, break out into open ill effects, and 
at one blow deprive us.of a great part (perhaps near one fourth) of our money. 
For that will be really the caſe, when the increaſe of clipp'd money makes it 
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hard to get weighty: when men begin to put a difference of value between that 1 
which is weighty, and light money; and will not ſell their commodities, but for 1 


money that is weight, and will make their bargains accordingly. 

Lx the country gentleman, when it comes to that paſs, conſider, What the " 
decay of his eſtate will be? When, receiving his rent in the tale of clipp'd ſhil- _ 
lings, according to his bargain, he cannot get them to paſs at market for more 
than their weight. And he that ſells him falt, or filk, will bargain for 58. ſuch 
a quantity, if he pays him in fair, weighty coin, but in clipp'd money he will 
not take under 5s. 3d. Here you ſee you have your money, without this 5 
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and raſmgthe-yalue of money. 
trick of coinage, raiſed g per cent. But whether to any advanta 
dom, I leave every one to judge. 7 ren 9 2 


- 
* 


.» HiTazRTo! we have only conſidered the raifing of ſilver coin, and that has 


been, only by coining it, with leſs ſilver in it, under the ſame denomination: 
There is another way yet of raiſing money, which has ſomething more of rea- 


ty; though as little good in it as the former. This too, now that we are up- 


on the chapter of raiſing money, it may not be unſeaſonable to open a little. 


The raiſing I mean, is, when either of the two richer metals, (which money is 


uſually made of) is by law-raiſed above its natural value, in reſpec of the other. 
Gold and ſilver have, in almoſt all ages and parts of the world (where money 
was uſed) generally been thought the fitteſt materials to make it of. But there 
being a great diſproportion in the plenty of theſe metals in the world, one has 
always been valued much higher than the other; ſo that one ounce of gold has 
exchanged for ſeveral ounces of ſilver: as at preſent, our guinea paſſing for 218. 6d. 
in ſilver, gold is now about fifteen and an half times more worth than ſilver; 
there being about fifteen and an half times more filyer in 218. 6d. than there is 
gold in a guinea. This being now the market rate of gold to ſilver; if by an 
eſtabliſhed law the rate of guineas ſhould' be ſet higher, (as to 228. 6d.) they 
would be raiſed indeed, but to the loſs of the kingdom. For by this law, gold 
being raiſed 5 per cent. above its natural true value, foreigners would find it 


worth while to ſend their gold hither, and ſo fetch away our ſilver at five per 


cent. profit, and ſo much loſs to us. For when ſo much gold, as would pur- 


chaſe but 100 ounces of ſilver any where elſe, will in England purchaſe the mer- 


chant 105 ounces, what ſhall hinder him from bringing his gold to fo good a 
market ; and either ſelling it at the mint, where it will yield ſo much, or . 
it coin d into guineas? And then (going to market with his guineas) he may 
buy our commodities at the advantage of 5 per cent, in the very ſort of his mo- 
ney; or change them into filver, and carry that away with him? | | 


ON. the other ſide, if by a law you would raiſe your ſilver money, and make 


four crowyns, or 208. in ſilver, equal to a guinea, at which rate I ſuppoſe it was 
firſt coin d, ſo that by your law a guinea ſhould paſs but for 208. the fame in- 
conveniency would follow. For then ſtrangers would bring in ſilver and carry 
away your gold, which was to be had here at a lower rate than any where elſe. 


Ix you ſay, that this inconvenience is not to be feared; for that as ſoon as 


people found, that gold began to grow ſcarce, or that it was more worth than 
the law ſet upon it, they would then part with it at the ſtatute-rate, as we ſee 
the broad pieces that were coined in king James the firſt's time for 208. no body 
will now part with under 238. or more, according to the market value. This 
I grant is true, and it does plainly confeſs the fooliſhneſs of making a law, which 
cannot produce the effect it is made for: as indeed it will not, when you would 
raiſe the price of ſilver, in reſpect of gold, above its natural market value: for 
then, as we ſee in our gold, the price of it will raiſe - itſelf. But on the other 
ſide, if you ſhould by a law, ſet the value of gold above its par; then people 
would be bound to receive it at that high rate, and ſo part with their ſilver at an 
under value. But ſuppoſing, that having a mind to raiſe your ſilver in reſpect 
of gold, you make a law to do it, hat comes of that? If your law prevail, on- 
ly this; that, as much as you raiſe ſilver, you debaſe gold, (for they are in the 


condition of two things, put in oppoſite ſcales, as much as the one riſes the 


other falls) and then your gold, will be carried away with ſo much clear loſs to 
the kingdom, as you raiſe filyer and debaſe gold by your law, below their natu- 
ral value. If you raiſe gold in proportion to filyer, the ſame effect follows. 


I $ay, * raiſe filver in reſpect of gold, and gold in proportion to filver.” For, 
hen you would raiſe the value of money, fancy what you will, tis but in re- 


ſpect of ſomething you would change it for, and is done only when you can 
make a leſs quantity of the metal, which your money is made of, change for a 
greater quantity of that thing which you would raiſe it to. Eggs 
Tux effect indeed, and ill conſequence. of raiſing either of theſe two metals, 
in reſpect of the other, is more eaſily obſerved, and ſooner found in raiſing gold 
than ſilver coin: becauſe your accounts being kept, and your reckonings all 
Mor. II. 5 = 35 | made 


* 


ge of the king⸗ | 


* 


„ Conſiderations of the loweringſof intereſt, 
made in pounds; ſhillings; and pence; which. are denominations uf ſilver ebini 
or numbers of them; if gold be made current at above the free and mar- 

tet value of thoſe two metals; every one will eaſily perceive the inconvenience. 
But there being a law for it, you cannot refuſe the gold in payment for ſo much. 
And all the money, or bullion, people will carry beyond ſea from you, wilb be in 
ſilver; and the money, 6r bullion; brought in, will be in gold{ And juſt the 
ſame will happen, when your ſilver is raiſed and gold debaſed, im reſpect of ono 
another, beyond their true and natural proportion: (natural proportion or value, 
J call that reſpectivè rate they find, any where, without the preſcriptic 8 | 
For then filver will be that which is brought in, and gold will be carried out 
and that ſtill with loſs to the kingdom, anſwerable to the overvalue ſet by the 
law. Only as ſoon as the miſchief is felt, people will (do what you can) ;raiſe 
the gold to its natural value. For your accounts and bargains being made in the 
denomination of filver money; if, when gold is raiſed above its proportion, by 
the law, you cannot refuſe it in payment (as if the law ſhould make à guinea cur- 
rent at 228. and 6d.) you are bound to take it at that rate in payment. But if 
the law ſhould make guineas current at 20s. he that has them, is not bound to 
pay them away at that rate, but may keep them, if he pleaſes, or get more for 
Wein if he can: yet, from ſuch a law, one of theſe three things will follow. Ei- 
ther rt, The law forces them to go at 208. and then being found paſting at that 
rate, foreigners make their advantage of it: Or, 2dly, people keep them up, and 
will not part with them at the legal rate, underſtanding them teally to be worth 
more, and then all your gold lies dead, and is of no more uſe to trade, than if 
it were all gone out of the kingdom: Or, 3dly, It paſſes for more than the law 
allows, and then your law ſignifies nothing, and had been better let alone. Which 
way ſoever it ſucceeds, it proves either prejudicial, or ineffectual. If the deſign 
of your law takes place, the kingdom loſes by it: if the inconvenience be felt and 
avoided, your law is eluded. . 1 
Mor is the meaſure of commerce, and of the rate of every thing, and, 
therefore, ought to be kept (as all other meaſures) as ſteady and invariable as 
may be.” But this cannot be, if your money be made of two metals, whoſe pro- 
portion, and, conſequently, whoſe price, conſtantly varies in repect to one ano- 
ther. Silver, for many reaſons; is the fitteſt of all metals to be this meaſure z 
and therefore, generally made uſe of for money. But then it is very unfit and 
inconvenient that gold, or any other metal, ſhould be made current, legal money, 
at a ſtanding, ſettled rate. This is fo ſet a rate upon the varying value of things 
by law, which juſtly cannot be done; and is, as I have ſhewed, as far as it pre- 
vails, a conſtant damage and prejudice to the country, where it is practiſed, 
Suppole fifteen to one, be now the exact par between gold and filver, what law 
can make it laſting ; and eſtabliſh it fo, that next year, or twenty years hence, 
this ſhall be the juſt value of gold to filver; and that one ounce of gold ſhall 
be juſt worth. fifteen ounces of filver, neither more or leſs? Tis poflible, the 
Eaſt-India trade ſweeping away great ſums of gold, may make it ſcarcer in Eu- 
rope. Perhaps the Guinea trade, and mines of Peru, affording it in greater 
abundance, may make it more plentiful; and ſo its value in refpect of fil- 
ver, come on the one fide to be as ſixteen, or, on the other, as fourteen to one. 
And can any law you ſhall make, alter this proportion here, when it is ſo every 
where elfe, round about you? If your law ſet it at fifteen, when it is at the free 
market rate, in the neighbouring countries; as ſixteen to one; will they not ſend 
hither their ſilver to fetch away your gold, at one fixteen loſs to you? Or if 
you will keep its rate to ſilver as fifteen to one, when in Holland, France, and 
Spain its market value is but fourteen ; will they not fend hither their gold, and 
fetch away your ſilver, at one fifteen loſs to you? This is unavoidable, if you 
will make money of both gold and filyer, at the ſame time, and ſet rates upon 
them by law, in reſpect of one another. 
War then! (Will you be ready to ſay) Would you have gold kept out of 
England? Or, being here, would you have it uſeleſs to trade; and muſt there be 
no money made of it? I anſwer, quite the contrary. Tis fit the kingdom ſhould 
make uſe of the treaſure it has. "Tis neceſſary your gold ſhould be coin d, and 
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"money at 
ſecure. men in-receiving it, that there isfomuch — 
But dis not neceſfary that it ſhould have a fixed value ſet 

portion, have a ſettled price. Let gold, as other commodities, find its own rate. 
And when, by the king's image and inſeription, it carries with it a publick aſſu- 
rance of its weight _ finencſs; the gold money, fo coin d, will never fail to 
paſs at the known market rates, as. readily as any other ſpecies of your money. 


Twenty guineas, tho deſigned at firſt for 20 1. go now as current for 211. 108. 
as any other money, and ſometimes for more, as the rate varies. The value, or 


price, of any thing, being only: the reſpective; eſtimate it bears to ſome other, 
which it comes in competition with, can only be known by the quantity of the 
one, which will exchange for a certain quantity of the other. There being no - 
two things in nature, whoſe proportion and uſe does not vary, tis impoſſible to 
ſet a ſtanding, regular price between them. The growing plenty, or ſcarcity, of 
either in the market, (whereby: I mean the ordinary place, where they are to be b 
had in traffick) or the real uſe, or changing faſhion of the place, bringing either 
of them more into demand than formerly, preſently varies the reſpective value of 
any two things. You will as fruitleſly endeavour to keep two different things 
ſteadily at the ſame price one with another, as to keep two things in an æquili- 
brium, where their varying weights depend on different cauſes. Put a piece of 
ſpunge in one ſcale, and an exact counterpoiſe of filver in the other; you will 
be mightily miſtaken if you imagine, that becauſe they are to-day equal, they 
ſhall always remain ſo. The weight of the ſpunge varying with every change of 
moiſture in the air, the ſilver, in the oppoſite ſcale, will ſometimes riſe and 
ſometimes fall. This is juſt the ſtate of filver and gold, in regard of their mu- 
tual value. Their proportion, or uſe, may, nay, conſtantly does vary, and with 
it their price. For, being eſtimated one, in reference to the other, they are, as 
it were, put in oppoſite ſcales; and as the one riſes the other falls, and ſo on the 
Con 1 | EIN 35 2 | „ FT 5 | 
11 8 made of a baſer metal, may on this account too deſerve your 
_ conſideration. For whatſoever coin you make current, above the intrinſick va- 
lue, will always be damage to the publick, whoever get by it. But of this I 
ſhall not, at preſent, enter into a more particular enquiry ; only this I will con- 
fidently affirm, * That it is the intereſt of every country, that all the current 
money of it ſhould be of one and the ſame metal; That the ſeveral ſpecies 
* ſhould be all of the ſame alloy, and none of a baſer mixture: And that the 
< ſtandard once thus ſettled, would be inviolably and immutably kept to perpe- 
% tuity.” For, whenever that is alter d, upon what pretence ſoever, the pub- 
lick will of@-brpcit- 0 6a 5ett bn? hcl I Br 
SINCE then it will neither bring us in more money, bullion, or trade; nor 
keep that we have here; nor hinder our weighty money, of what denomination 
foever, from being melted; To what purpoſe ſhould the kingdom be at the 
charge of coining all our money anew ? For I do not ſuppoſe any body can pro- 
poſe, that we ſhould have two forts of money, at the ſame time, one heavier, 
and the other lighter, as it comes from the mint; that is very abſurd to imagine. 
80 that if all your old money muſt be coined over again; it will indeed be ſome 
{1 advantage, and that a very conſiderable one, to the officers of the mint. For 
— they being allowed 38. 6d. (it ſhould be ſixteen pence half-penny), for the 
F coinage of _— pound troy, which is very near five and an half per cent. if 
our money be fix millions, and muſt be coined all over again, it will eoſt the 
nation to the mint three hundred thirty thouſand pounds. One hundred thirty 
thouſand pounds, if the clipp'd money muſt eſcape, becauſe it is already as light 
as your new ſtandard; Do you not own that this defign of new coinage is juſt of 
— L2H 40 RT £ FF 
Turs buſineſs of money and coinage is by ſome men, and amongſt them 
ſome very ingenious perſons, thought a great myſtery, and very hard to be un- 
derſtood. Not that truly in itſelf it is ſo, but becauſe intereſted people, that 
treat of it, wrap up the ſecret, they make advantage of, in a myſtical, obſcure, 
and unintelligible way of talking; which men, from a pre-conceived opinion of 
nn g | | | | the 
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1 difficulty af the e ſubjedt fee for Kue, in a matter gcks ye to 
_ trated, but by the men of art, let paſs for current, without examitigticns-V 


as, would they look into | thoſe diſcourſes, enquire what: meaning Reg . 
poſitions to be falſe, 


words have, they would find, for the moſt ning tither their 
their deductions to be wrong, or (which often happens) their words to have no 


diſtin& meaning at all. Where none of theſe be, there their plain, true, honeſt 
ſenſe, would prove N cal and. Tg 1 1 in e and direct b, 


* 


language. 55 7 5 "Ont 2. nN * n 4 SR 


THAT this is ſo, 1 ſhall e by. examining a aboard ſheet on this ſubject 3 


entituled, Remarks on a paper given in to the Lords; cih! 


Rem. « ”T1s certain, That what place ſoever will give moſt for 2 

ee weight, it will thither be carried and ſold: and if of the money which no. 
_ © paſſesin England, there can be 58./5d. the ounce given for ſtandard filyer atehs 5 

% mint, when but 58. 4d. of the very ſame money can be given elſewhere for 


« jt, it will certainly be brought to the mint; and when coined, cannot be ſold 


-" (having one penny over value ſet upon it by the ounce). for- the ſame that 
<« other plate may be bought for, ſo will be left unmelted ; at leaſt; twill be 
ce the intereſt of any exporter, to buy plate to ſend out, before e whereas E 


* now it is his intereſt to buy money, to ſend out before plate. 


Anſw. Taz author would do well to make it intelligible, how, « ak _ | 


© money that now paſſes in England, at the mint can be given 58. 5d. the 
© ounce for ſtandard filyer,, when but 5s. 4d. of the ſame money can be given 


« elſewhere for it.” Next, How it has one penny over value ſet upon it by the 


ie gunce, ſo that, when coin'd, it cannot be ſold.“ This, to an ordinary reader, 


looks very myſterious ; and, I fear, is ſo, as either n Borten en at cally _ 


nothing that will hold. For 


- 1. Task, Who is it at the mint, that “ can give. 58. 5di the e ounce * 


ee ſtandard ſilver, when nobody elſe can give above 5 8. 4d. 2?” Is it the king, or 

is it the maſter- worker, or any of the officers ? For to give 5 s. 5 d. for — 
will yield but 5 8. 4d. to any body elſe, is to give one ſixty fifth part more 
than it is worth. For ſo much every thing is worth, as it will yield. And I do 


not ſee how this can turn to account to the king, or be borne by any body elſe.” 


2. I Ask, How a penny over value can be ſet upon it by the ounce; ſo 


« that it cannot be ſold ?”. This is ſo myſterious, that I think it near impoflible. 


For an equal quantity of ſtandard filver, will always be juſt worth an equal 
quantity of ſtandard ſilver. And it is utterly impoſſible to make ſixty- four parts 
of ſtandard ſilver equal to, or worth, ſixty- five parts of the ſame ſtandard filver ; 
which is meant by“ ſetting a penny over-value upon it by the ounce,” if that 
has any meaning at all. Indeed, by the workmanſhip of it, ſixty- four ounces 


of ſtandard filver may be made not only worth ſixty- five ounces, but ſeventy or 


eighty. But the coinage, which is all the workmanſhip here, being paid for 
by a tax, I do not ſee how that can be reckoned at all: or if it be, it muſt raiſe 
every 58. 4 d. coined, to above 58. 5 d. If I carry ſixty-four ounces of ſtandard 


ſilver in bullion to the mint to be coin'd, ſhall I not have juſt 64 ounces back 


again for it in coin? And if ſo, can theſe ſixty-four ounces of coin'd, ſtandard 


ſilver, be poſſibly made worth fixty-five ounces of the ſame ſtandard filver un- 


coin d, when they coſt me no more; and I can, for barely going to the mint, 
have fixty-four ounces of ſtandard filyer in bullion turn'd into coin ? Cheapneſs 
of coinage. in England, where it coſts nothing, will indeed make money be 
ſooner brought to the mint, than any where elle ; becauſe there I have the conve- 
nience of having it made into money for nothing. But this will no more keep 

it in England than if it were perfect bullion. Nor will it hinder it from being 
melted down, becauſe it coſt no more in coin than in bullion : and thus equally, 
whether your pieces. of the ſame denomination be lighter, heavier, or juſt as 


they were before. This being explained, twill be eaſy to ſee, - whether the 


other things ſaid in the ſame paragraph be true or falſe, and particularly, whether 


« twill be the intereſt of every exporter, to buy plate to ſend out before money.” 


Rem. © TIs only barely aſſerted, That if ſilver be raiſed at the mint, that 
* "twill riſe elſewhere above it; but can never be known till it be tried,” 
Anfvr, 


2 and raiſing the value of money. 53 

3 Anw. Tux author tells us, in the laſt paragraph, that filyer, that is worth _ \ 
2 * but 5s. 2 d. per ounce at the mint, is worth 5s. 4d. elſewhere.” This, how 

= true, or what inconvenience it hath, I will not here examine. But, be the in- 


convenience of it what it will, this raifing the money he propoſes as a remedy : 
and to thoſe who ſay, upon raiſing our money, ſilver will riſe too, he makes this 
anſwer, that © it can never be known whether it will or no, till it be tried.“ 
To which I reply, That it may be known, as certainly without trial, as it can, 
that two pieces of ſilver that weighed equally yeſterday, will weigh equally again 
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to-morrow in the ſame ſcale. 5 ; 
„ TuxRE is filver, (ſays our author) whereof an ounce (i. e. 480 grains) 
« will change for 55. 4 d. (i. e. 496 grains) of our ſtandard filver coined. To- 
morrow you coin your money lighter ; ſo that then 58. 4.d. will have but 472 
grains of coin d ſtandard filver in in it. Can it not then be known, without trial; 
whether that ounce of filver, which to-day will change for 496 grains of ſtan- 
dard ſilver coin'd, will change to-morrow but for 472 grains of the ſame ſtan- 
dard filver coin'd ? Or can any one imagine that 480 grains of the ſame ſilver, 
which to-day are worth 496 grains of our coin'd ſilver, will to-morrow be worth 
but 472 grains of the ſame filver, a little differently coin'd ? He that can have a 
doubt about this, till it be tried, may as well demand a trial to be made, to 
prove, that the ſame thing is æquiponderant, or equivalent to itſelf. For I think | 
it is as clear, That 472 grains of filyer are æquiponderant to 496 grains of ſilver, 
as that an ounce of filver, that is to day worth 496 grains of ſtandard ſilver, 
ſhould to-morrow be worth but 472 grains of the ſame ſtandard filver, all cir- 
cumſtances remaining the ſame, but the different weight of the pieces ſtamp'd : 
which is that our author aſſerts, when he ſays, That tis only barely aſſerted, &c. 
What has been ſaid to this, may ſerve alſo for an anſwer to the next paragraph. 
Only I deſire it may be taken notice of, that the author ſeems to inſinuate, that 
ſilver goes not in England, as in foreign parts, by weight: which is a very dan- 
gerous, as well as falſe poſition ; and which, if allowed, may let into our mint 
what corruption and debaſing of our money one pleaſes. 5 
Rem. © TyaT our trade hath heretofore furniſhed us with an overplus, 
e brought home in gold and ſilver, is true: but that we bring home from any 
<« place more goods than we now export to it, I do not conceive to be ſo. And 
* more goods might be ſent to thoſe parts; but by reaſon of the great value of 
e filver in this part of the world, more money is to be got by exporting ſilver, 
than by any other thing that can be ſent; and that is the reaſon of it And 
e for its being melted down, and ſent out, becauſe it is ſo heavy, is not by their 
* paper denies. i, To. | „ 
Anſw. Tnar we bring home from any place more goods than we now 
teexport, (the author tells us) he doth not conceive . | vs 
| Wovrp he had told us a reaſon for his conceit. But fince the money of 
any country is not preſently to be changed, upon any private man's groundleſs con- i | 
ceit, I ſuppoſe this argument will not be of much weight with many men. I 
make bold to call it a groundleſs conceit : for if the author pleaſe to remember 
the great ſums of money are carried every year to the Eaſt-Indies, for which we 
bring home conſumable commodities ; (though I muſt own that it pays us again 


* 


8 with advantage) or if he will examine, how much only two conimodities, wholly 

1 conſumed here, coſt us yearly in money, (I mean Canary wine and currants) 

= more than we pay for, with goods exported to the Canaries and Zant ; beſides 

BM the over-balance of trade upon us in ſeveral other places, he will have little rea- 

- ſon to ſay, he doth not conceive we bring home from any place more goods 
c than we now export to it.” FH 

= As to what he ſays, concerning the nielting down and exporting our money, 


te becauſe it is heavy: if by heavy, he means, becauſe our crown-pieces (and 
the reſt of our ſpecies of money in proportion) are 23 or 24 grains heavier than 
he would have them coin d: this, whoever grants it, I deny upon grounds, 
which, I ſuppoſe, when examined, will be found clear and evident. 
InDEtD, when your debts beyond ſea, to anſwer the over-balance of foreign 
importations, call for your money, 'tis certain the heavy money, which has the 
Fob Ho 1 0 ; 1 full 
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age; more than in our grandfathers days. _ 
I aw forry, if it be.true, what, he tells us, That . more money 18 to be got 

« by exportation of filver, than by any other thing that can be ſent.” This is 
an evidence, that We bring home more goods than we export.“ For, till that 


this part of the world. 
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4 d. 6d. 
part of the world, I ealily grant it him. But this great value is to be reme- 


ing of Wierelt, 


fall Randard welch, wi de werted bn ad carried away; Vebayſe fore ignters, 
value not the ſtamp, or denomination, but your flyer. GH 

Hx would do well to tell us what he means by the great vine 0 ſilver in 
« this part of the wor! 
money more now than formerly, or elle it might as well have been omitted as 


mentioned in this place: and if he mean, by this part of the world, England; 


tis ſcarce ſenſe to ſay, that the great value of "er in England Mould draw ff. 


ver out of England. If he means: the neighbou per, countries to England, he 
* | 


ſhould have faid it, and not doubtfully this part of 
this part of the world, mean what he will 'T dare fay every one will agree, I hat 
filver is not more valued in this, than any on; par t of the world; nor in this 


. 45 1 JE: 3 174 5 3 8 5 ; p56 57 * 


world. But let him, by 


Happens, and has brought üs in debt Beyond ſea, filver will not be exported; 
but the overplus of pet We Fon 38 ener laid up in filver, it will be 
brought home in flyer ; Nahe our propt e wil value it as much as any other, it it 


Tux truth of the caſe in ſhort'is this. "Whenever we, by a lofing trade, con- 
ttact debts. with our neighbours, they will put a 1 55 value on our ſilver, and 
more money will be got by tranſporting adde an any thing can be ſent 
Which comes about thus. Suppoſe that by an over-balance of their trade 


(whether by a fale of pepper, ſpices, and other Eaſt- India commodities, it mat- 
ters not) we have received great quantities of goods, within theſe two or three 


months, from Holland, and ſent but little thither ; ſo that the accounts Pe 
between the inhabitants of En land and the United Provinces, we of Englan 

were a million in their debt; What would follow from hence? This; That 
theſe Dutch creditors, defiting to have what is due to them, give order to their 
factors and correſpondents here, to return it to them, For enquiring as we do, 


what are the effects of an over-balance of trade, we muſt not fuppoſe, they in- 
veſt their debts in commodities, and return their effects that way. A million . 
then being to be returned from England to Holland in money, every one ſeeks 


bills of exchange ; but Engliſhmen not having debts in Holland to anſwer this 
million, or any the leaſt part of it, bills are not to be got. This preſently makes 


the exchange very high : upon which the bankers, &c. who have the command 
of great quantities of money and bullion, ſend that away to Holland in ſpecie, 
and ſo take money here to pay it again there, upon their bills, at ſuch a rate of 


exchange, as gives them five, ten, fifteen, &c. per cent. profit: and thus ſomes 
times a5s. piece of our mill'd money may truly be ſaid to be worth ;s. 3 d. 
G. in Holland. And if this be © the great value of filver in this 


died, not by the alteration 05 our mint, but by the regulation and balance of our 


trade. For be your coin what it will, our neighbours, if they over-balance us 


in trade, will not only have a great value for our filver, but get it too; and there 
will be © more to be got, by exporting filver to them, than by any other thing 
* can be ſent.” 

Rem. © The alteration of the coins in Spain and Portugal are no way at all 
like this. For there they altered in denomination near half, to deceive thoſe 
e they paid, with paying thoſe, to whom they owed one ounce of filver, but 
* half an ounce for it. But, in the alteration here deſigned, to whoever an 


ev 


* ounce of filyer was owing, an ounce will be paid in this money; it being 


e 
c 


La, 


here only deſigned, that an ounce of money ſhould equal an ounce of filver 
in value, at home, as well as abroad, which now it does not.” 

Anſw. In this paragraph the author confeſſes the alteration of iti coin in 
8 and Portugal was a cheat; but the alteration here deſigned, he ſays, is 
% not:” but the reaſon he gives for it is admirable: viz. © Becauſe they there 
we Ae in denomination near half, and here the denomination is alter d but 
five per cent. for ſo in truth it is, whatever he deſigned. As if fifty per cent. 
were 


* 


For He ſpeaks of it 28.4 cauſe that draws away our 
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were a cheat, but ſive per cent: were not; becauſe perhaps leſs perceivable. For 
the two things, that are pretended to be done here by this new coinage, I fear 
will both fail, vis. 1. That to whomſoever an ounce of ſilver is owing, an 
<« ounce of ſilver ſhall be paid in this money. For when an ounce of ſilver is 
coin d, as is propoſed; into 58. 5d; (which is to make our money five per cent. 
lighter than it is now) E that am to receive 100l. per ann. fee- farm rent; ſhall 
be ſaid: For if by law! you have made it 100 l. tis certain the tenant will pay 


new coin ſhall be +2001; but there muſt be five per cent. in tale, added to every 


fuſion. If I muſt receive 100l. by tale, of this new money for my fee- farm 
rent, tis demonſtration that I loſe five ounces per cent. of tlie ſilver was due to, 
me. This a little lower he confeſſes in theſe words, Fhat where a man has 4 
et rent-SEC, that can never be more, this may ſomewhat affect it, but ſo very 


cent. and if a man be cheated of that, ſo he perceives it not, it goes for no- 
thing. But this loſs will not affect only ſuch rents as can never be more, but 
all payments what ſoever, that are contracted for, before this alteration of our 
me 0 bb] e e 055 : in, 


dertaking will: allo fail. For I deny that the ſtamp on our money does any more 
in value to the ſame weight of filver every- where. The author would have done 


he KT—U——eʃe 1825; >. 
Rem. Anp for what is ſaid in this bill to prevent exportation, relates only 
<« ported ſtill.“ VVV „ 
Anſw. WHaT the author means by our own and foreign bullion, will need 
| ſome explication. 0 ee 0 „ 
Rem. TRRRE is now no ſuch thing as payments made in weighty and 
Err HG 08 you 39 12139) Det. NEC 2 
Anſw. I BzLitve there are very few in town, who do not very often receive 
a milld crown for 58. and a mill'd half crown for 2 8. 6d. But he means, I 
ſuppoſe, in great and entire ſums of mill'd money. But I aſk, if all the clipp'd 
money were called in, whether then all the payments would not be in weighty 
money; and that not being called in, whether if it be lighter than your new 


old? Which I think the author there confeſſes, or elſe I underſtand him not. 


8 Rem. Nox will this any way interrupt trade; for trade will find its own 


cCourſe; the denomination of money in any country no way concerning that“. 

74 Anſw. THE denomination to a certain weight of money, in all countries, 

concerns trade; and the alteration of that neceſſarily brings diſturbance to it. 
Rem. © Fox if fo be it occaſions the coining more money.” 

Anſw, He talks as if it would be © the occaſion of coining more money.” 
Out of what? Out of money already coin'd, or out of bullion ? For I would be 
glad to know where it is. = ; 8 

Rem. © IT may be ſome gain to thoſe that will venture to melt down the 
= © coin, but very ſmall loſs (if any) to thoſe that ſhall be paid in the new : 'tis 
== * notto be denied, but that where any man has a rent-sEC, that can never be 
more, this may ſomewhat affect it; but ſo very little, twill ſcarce ever at all 
E | be perceived.” 1 1 2} „„ 

Anſw. As much as it will be gain to melt down their coin, ſo much loſs will it 
be to thoſe who are paid in the new, viz. 5 per cent, which, I ſuppoſe, is more 
than the anthor would be willing to loſe, unleſs he get by it another way. 
Rem. Axy if the alteration deſired ſhould have the effect of making our 
native commodities any ways dearer,” | LR DOE; 


>  - 


me no more. If you do not mean that 400 crowns; or 2000 ſhillings of your 


100, you are at the charge of new: coinage to no other purpoſe but to breed con- 
little, that it will ſcarce ever at all be perceiv d, This very little is five per 


1 I it be true, what he affims, by That an ounce of money doth equal an 
* ounce of filver in value, abroad, but not at home; then this part of the un- 


debaſe it here at home, than abroad, or make the ſilver in our money not equal 


well to have made it out, and not left fo great a paradox only to the credit of a 


t to the keeping in our own coin and: bullion, and leaves all foreign to be ex- 


mill'd money, the new mill'd money will not be melted down as much as the 


. | „ „ 8 Anſw: 
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Con n "I the e of e 
Anſw⸗ Hexe our author confeſſes, that proportionably. as your: money is nile 15 = 


; dhe price of other things will be raiſed too. But to make amends, he ſays, 


Rem. Ir does at the ſame time make the land ne ee _ of 


© more than ſo much more in value. 
Anſw. THIS more than ſo much more ah ee is more than our author, 


or any body elſe for him, will ever be able to make out. 


Tux price of things will always be eſtimated by the quantity 1 deer! is given . 
in exchange for them. And if you make your money leſs in weight, it muſt 


be made up in tale. This is all this great myſtery of raiſing money, and raiſing 
land. For example: the manor of 9 — would yeſterday have yielded one 


hundred thouſand crowns, which crown-pieces, let us ſuppoſe numero rotundo, 
to weigh each of them an ounce of ſtandard filver. To- day your new coin 


comes in play, which is 5 per cent lighter. There's your money raiſed: the 
land now at fale, yields one hundred and five thouſand crowns, which is juſt the 
fame one hundred thouſand ounces of ſtandard ſilver. There's the land raiſed. 
And is not this an admirable. invention, for which the publick ought to be at 
above one hundred thouſand pounds charge for new coinage, and all your com- 
merce put in diſorder? And then to recommend this invention, you are told, as 
a great ſecret, That, had not money from time to time, been raiſed in its de- 


* nomination, lands had not ſo riſen too: which is to ſay, Had not your mo- 
ney been made lighter, fewer n of it would have e as much land a as a 
greater number does now. _ 
Rem. © Taz loſs of payments, there ſpoken. of. will, in no Gert; he ſo great 
* as if the parties, to whom theſe debts are owing, were now bound to t 
<< them in the money now paſſes, and then to melt the ſame e b ſo at W 
„ they will have no cauſe to complain“. 
Anſw. A veRY good argument! the clippers have robb'd the publick of a a 
good part of their money (which men will, ſome time or other, find in the pay- 


ments they receive) and tis defired the mint may have a liberty to be beforehand 


with thoſe, to whom debts are owing. They are told, they will have no reaſon 


to complain of it, who ſuffer this loſs; becauſe it is not ſo great as the other. 


The damage is already done to the publick, by clipping. Where at laſt it will 
light, I cannot tell. But men, who receive clipp'd money, not being forced to 
melt it down, do not yet receive any loſs by it. When clipp'd. money will no 
longer change for weighty, then thoſe, who have ert d money in their , 
will find the loſs of it. 

Rem. DWILL make the cuſtoms better paid, becauſe there will be more 
*© money. 

Re, THAT there will be more money in tale, tis viable: that there will 
be more money in weight and worth, the author ought to ſhew. And then, 
weatever becomes of the cuſtoms, (which I do not hear are unpaid now) the 


king will loſe in the exciſe above thirty thouſand pounds per annum. For in all 


taxes where ſo many pounds, ſhillings, or pence are determined by the law to be 


paid, there the king will loſe 5 per cent. The author here, as in other places, 


gives a good reaſon for it: for, his majeſty being to pay away this money by 
« tale, as he received it, it will be to him no loſs at all” 

As if my receiving my rents in full tale, but in money of undervalue five per 
cent. were not ſo much loſs to me, becauſe I was to pay it away again by tale. 
Try it at 50 per cent. the odds only is, That one being greater than the other, 
would make more noiſe. But the author's great refuge in this is, That it will 
not be perceived. 

Rem. Ir all foreign commodities were to be purchaſed with this new ; ſpecies 
e of money ſent out; we agree, That with 1001. of it; there could not be 
« ſo much ſilver, or other commodities bought, as with 1001. in crown- pieces 
e as now coined ; becauſe they would be heavier; and all coin in any kingdom, 
e but where 'tis coined, only goes by weight; and for the ſame weight of filvef, 
* the ſame every-where ſtill will be bought; and fo there will, with the ſame 
* quantity of goods. And if thoſe goods ſhould coſt 5 per cent. more here in 


9 . heretofore, and yield but the lame money (we mean Ge the 
In ounce 


1 
* 
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te qunce abroad) the ſame money G 99 home and coin'd, will yield the im- 

ec porter 5 per cent. more at the mint than it heretofore could do, and fo no da- 
« mage to the trader at all.” . n 
Anw. HRE truth forces from the author a confeſſion of two things, which 
demonſtrate the vanity and uſefulneſs of the project. 1. That upon this change 
of your coin, foreign goods will be rais d. Your own goods will coſt more, five 
per cent. So that goods of all kinds being thereupon rais d; wherein conſiſts the 


raiſing of your money, when an ounce of ſtandard filver, however minced, ſtamped, 
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or denominated, will buy no more commodities than it did before? This confeſfion 


alſo ſhews the falſhood of that dangetous ſuppoſition, That money, in the king- 
« dom where it is-coin'd, goes not by weight,” i. e. is not valued by its weight. 


Rem. © Is true, the owners of filver will find a good market for it, and no 


« others will be damaged; but, on the contrary, the making plenty of money 
te will be an advantage to all. "x Pf 


Anſw. I 6RaNT it true, That if your money were really raiſed five per cent. 


the owners of filyer would get ſo much by it, by bringing it to the mint to be 
coin'd. But ſince, as is confeſſed, commodities will (upon this raiſing your mo- 
ney). be raiſed to five per cent. this alteration will be an advantage to no body, 
but the officers of the mint, and hoarders of money... 


Rem. Wu ſtandard ſilver was laſt raiſed at the mint, (which it was. 


« from 5s. to 5s. and 2d. the ounce, in the 43d of Eliz.) and, for above forty 
« years after, ſilver uncoin'd was not worth above 4s. 10d: the ounce, which 


« occafion'd much coining ; and of money, none in thoſe days was exported: 


« whereas filver now is worth but the very ſame pgs: the ounce ſtill at the 
« mint, and is worth 5s. 4d. elſewhere. So that if this bill now with the Lords 
« does not happen to paſs, there can never any filver be ever more coin'd at the 
« mint; and all the mill'd money will, in a very little time more, be deſtroy'd.” 
Anſw. Tux reaſon of ſo much money coin'd in queen Elizabeth's time, and 
afterwards, was not the leſſening of your crown=pieces from 480 to 462 grains, 
and ſo proportionably all the reſt of your money, (which is that the author calls 
raiſing ſtandard filver from 5s. to 5s. 2d. the ounce) but from the over-balance 
of your trade, bringing them in plenty of bullion, and keeping it here. 


How ſtandard filver (for if the author peaks of other ſilver, it is a fallacy) 


ſhould be worth its own weight in ſtandard filver at the mint, (i, e, 58. 2d. the 
ounce) and be worth more than its own weight in ſtandard filyer, (i. e. 5s. 4d. 
the ounce) in Lombard- ſtreet, is a paradox that no body, I think will be able 
to comprehend, till it be better explain'd. It it time to give off coining, if the 


value of ſtandard filver be leſſened by it; as really it is, if an ounce of coin'd ſtan- 


dard filyer, will not exchange for an ounce of uncoin'd ſtandard filyer, unleſs you 
add 15 or 16 grains overplus to it: which is what the author would have taken up- 
on his word, when he ſays, * Silver is worth five ſhillings four pence elſewhere.” 


Five ſhillings four pence of money coin'd at the mint, the author muſt al- 


low to be at leaſt 495 grains. An ounce is but 480 grains. How then an ounce 
of uncoin'd ſtandard ſilver, can be worth five ſhillings four pence, (i. e. how 480 
grains of uncoin'd ſtandard filver, can be worth 495 grains of the ſame ſtandard 


ſilver, coin'd into money) is unintelligible ; unleſs the coinage of our mint leſſens 


the value of ſtandard filver. 
75 81 R, | | | | | 
7255 6 OIN and intereſt are two things of ſo great moment to the publick, and 
of ſo great concernment in trade, that they ought very accurately to be 
examin d into, and very nicely weighed, upon any propoſal of alteration to be 
« made in them. 1 pretend not to have treated of them here, as they deſerve. 
“That muſt be the work of an abler hand, I have ſaid ſomething on theſe ſub- 
* jects, becauſe you required it. And, I hope, the readineſs of my obedience 
will excuſe to you, the faults I have committed, and aſſure you that I am, 
1 5 9 | 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
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| © © ounce, than it will do by being coined into tnoney, there will be none 
„ coin d into money; and matter of fact ſhews there is none. 
Twop'p be hard to Ehow what he means, when he fays, © ſilver yields 2 d. 
« or 3 d. more by the ounce, than it will do 1 1 8 coined into money: but 
that he tells us in plain words at the bottom of the leaf, t,, hat an ounce of ſilver 
« uncbined, is of 2d. more value, than after it is coined it will be; which I take 
the liberty to ſay, is ſo far from being ttue, that I affirm it is impoſſible to be fo. 
For which I ſhall only give this ſhort reaſon, viz. Becauſe the ſtampt neither does, 
hor can take away ahy of the intrinfick value of the ſilver; afid, therefore, an 
_ bunice of uficoined; ſtandard filver, muſt neceſſarily be of equal value to an ounce 


of uncbined, ſtandard filver. For example; ſuppoſe a goldſmith has a round 


plate of ſtandard ſilver, juſt of the ſhape, fize and weight of a coln'd crown-piece, 
which, for brevity's ſake, we will ſuppoſe to be an ounce; this ounce of ſtandard 
ſilver is certainly of equal value to any othet ounce of unwrought, ſtandard ſilver 
in his ſhop; = he goes with his round piece of filver to the Tower, and has 
there the ſtamp ſet upon it, when he brings this numerical piece back again to 

his ſhop coih'd, can why one imagine, that it is now 2. leſs Worth than it was, 
when he carried it out 


that can ſay tis 2d. leſs worth, than it was before it had the king's image and 
inſcription on it, may as well fay, that 60 grains of filyer, brought from the 
Tower, are worth but 58 grains of filver in Lombard-ſtreet. 
Bor the author very warily limits this ill effect of coinage only to England; 
why it is ſo in England, and not every where, would deſerve a reaſon. _ 
Bor let us grant it to be true, as our author affirms, that coin'd filver in Eng- 
land is one thirtieth worſe, or of leſs value, than uncoin'd ; the natural conſe- 


quence from this, if it be true, is, that it is very unfit that the mint ſhould be 


employ'd in England, where it debaſes the filver one thirtieth; for, if the ſtamp 
leſſens the value of our filver this year, it will alſo do ſo the next, and fo on to 
the end of the world, it always working the fame way. Nor will the altering 
the denomination, as is propoſed, at all help lt. ” 
Bur yet he thinks he has ſome proof for his propoſition, becauſe it is matter of 
fact that there is no money coin'd at the mint. This is the great grievance, and is 
'one indeed, but for a different reaſon from what ſeems to inſpire that paper. 
THe matter in ſhort is this; England ſending more conſumable commodities. 
to Spain than it receives from thence, the merchants, who manage their trade, 


bring back the overplus in bullion, which, at their return, they ſell as as a commo- 
dity. The chapmen, that give higheſt for this, are, as in all. caſes of buying and 


felling, thoſe who can make molt profit by it; and thoſe are the returners of our 
money, by exchange, into thoſe countries, where our debts, any way contracted, 
make a need of it; for they getting 6, 8, 10, &c. per cent. according to the 
want and demand of money from England there, and according; to the riſque of 
the ſea, buy up this bullion, as ſoon as it comes in, to ſend it to their correſpon- 
dents in thoſe parts, to make good their credit for the bills they have drawn on 
them, and ſo can give more for it than the mint- rate, i. e. more than an equal 
weight of mill'd money for an equal weight of ſtandard bullion, they being able 


1 


to make more profit of it by returns. 
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\HE Author fays, © Silver Fielding the propofed 2 d. or 4d. more by the 


a 1 | it out ſmooth, a quarter of an hour before; or, that it is not ſtill 
of equal value to wy other ounce of unwrought ſtandard filver in his ſhop? He 
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; ' Sopposr. the balance of our trade with. Holland were in all cite "BM ai. 
ties equal, but that in the laſt Eaſt- India ſale we bought of them of Eaſt. In dia 


commodities to the value of a million, to be paid in a month; within a month a 


million muſt be returned into Holland, this preſently raiſes the exchange, and 


the traders in exchange fell their bills at high fates; but the balance of trade be- 


ing (as is ſuppoſed in the caſe) equal in all other commodities, this million ean 
no way be repaid to their correſpondents, on whom thoſe bills were drawn, but 


by ſending them money, or bullion, to W 
Tus is the true reaſon why the bullion, brought from mo, is not carried 
to the mint to be coin'd, but bought by traders in foreign exchange, and export- 
ed by them, to ſupply the overplus of our. expences there, which are not paid 
for by our, commodities. Nor will the propoſed raiſing of our money, as it is 


called, whether we com our money for the future one thirtieth, or one twentieth, 
or one half lighter than now it is, bring one ounce more to the mint than now, 
whilſt our affairs in this reſpect remain in the ſame poſture. And I challenge 


the author to ſhew that it will; for ſaying is but ſaying. Bullion can never come 
to the mint to. be coin'd, whilſt the over-balance of trade and foreign expences 
are ſo great, that to ſatisfy them, not only the bullion, your trade in ſome parts 


now yearly brings in, but alſo ſome of your formerly coin d money is requiſite, 
and muſt be ſent out; but when a change in that brings in and lodges bullion 
here, (for now it ſeems it only paſſes through England) the increaſe of ſilver and 


gold ſtaying in England will again bring it to the mint to be coin d. | 
Tuls makes it eafily intelligible, how it comes to paſs, that, when now at 
the mint they can give but 58. 2d. per ounce for ſilver, they can give 58. 4d. the 


ounce in Lombard-ſtreet, (which is what our author means when he ſays, © filver 
is now worth but 5s. 2d. the ounce at the mint, and is worth 58. 4d. elſe- 


e where.”) The reaſon whereof is plain, viz. Becauſe the mint, giving weighty 
money for bullion, can give ſo much and no more for filver, than it is coin'd at, 
which is 58. 2d. the ounce, the publick paying all the odds, that is between the 
com d and uncoin'd filver, which is the Lei of coinage : but the bank- 


er, or returner of money, having uſe of filver beyond ſea, where he can make 


his profit of it, by anſwering bills of exchange, which he ſells dear, muſt either 
ſend our money in ſpecie, or melt down our coin to tranſport, or elſe with it buy 


bullion. _ 5 . ; RD 
Tux ſending our money in ſpecie, or melting it down, has ſome hazard, and 
therefore, if he could have bullion for 5s. 2d. per ounce, or a little dearer, 'tis 
like he would always rather chuſe to exchange coin for bullion, with ſome little 


loſs, rather than run the riſque of melting it down, or exportation. 
Bur this would ſcarce make him pay 2 d. in the crown, which is almoſt 


three and an half per cent. if there were not ſomething more in it, than barely 


the riſque of melting, or exportation; and that is the lightneſs of the greateſt 
part of our current coin. For example, N. has given bills for thirty thouſand 


pounds ſterling in Flanders, and ſo has need of ten thouſand weight of filyer to 


be tranſported thither ; he has thirty thouſand pounds ſterling by him in ready 


money, whereof five thouſand pounds is weighty mill'd money; what ſhall hinder 
him then from throwing that into his melting-pot, and ſo reducing it to bullion, 


to be tranſported ? But what ſhall he do for the other twenty-five thouſand pounds, 


which, though he has by him, is yet clipp'd and light money, that is at leaſt twen- 
ty per cent. lighter than the ſtandard ? If he tranſports or melts down this, there 


is ſo much clear loſs to him; it is therefore, more advantage to him to buy bul- 
lion at gs. 4d. the ounce with that light money, than to tranſport, or melt it 
down; wherein, though the ſeller of the bullion has leſs weight in ſilver than he 


parts with, yet he finds his account, as much as if he received it in weighty coin, 


whilſt a clipp'd DS ng or ſhilling, paſſes as well in payment for any com- 


modity here in England as a mill'd one. Thus our mint is kept from coining. 


Bor this paper, For encouraging the coining, &c. would fain have the mill at 


work, though there be no griſt to be had, unleſs you will grind over again what is 
ground already, and pay toll for it a ſecond time; a propoſition fit only for the 
miller himſelf to make; for the meaneſt houſewife in the country would laugh at 

| | | | it, 
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it, as ſoon as, propoſed, However, the author pleaſes himſelf, and thinks he has 
JJ ̃ becauſe the roll. to be paid For it will not 
JJ... thirty thouſand pounds, as is faid in a late treatiſe 
about raifing the value of money, 'p.70. for, lays he, that writer is miſtaken, in 
raping e aid 60.46 eewel ue the mint fir the colnage of every pound 
= 1 805 „ troy, Whereas there is but ſixteen pence halfpenny there allowed for the ſame; 
3 which fixteen pence halfpenoy being above one third of 35. and 6d. it follows 
| Fn by his own computation, that the new coining our money will coſt the nation 
above one hungred and ten thouſand pounds; a ſmall ſum, in this our plenty of 
riches, to be laid out for the purchaſing theſe following inconveniencies, without 
OL ao A ona d 


* 


1 
®, 


TH 
: E 


—_— 1. A Loss to the king of one thirtieth (if you coin your money 2d. per crown. 
—_ . 1 one twentieth, if you coin your money 3 d. per crown lighter) of all his ſtand- 19 

_ EO TEE . —̃ T neatotl bid wan 4 
2. A LIEx loſs of one twentieth, or one thirtieth, in all rents that are ſettled ; 
for thefe have, during the term, the nature of rent-ſec : but five per cent. loſs in 
a man's income he thinks ſo little, it will not be perceived. - ” 


o 


3. TROUBLE to merchants in their trade. Theſe inconveniencies he is forced 


to allow. He might have faid diſorder to all people in their trade, though he 

fays it will be but a little trouble to merchants, and without any real damage to 

trade. The author would have done well to have made out this, and a great 
many other aſſertions in that paper; but ſaying is much eaſier, if that may paſs 


* 


A | re IC ae as 
'* InDetd he has, by a ſhort way, anſwered the book above-mentioned, in 
the concluſion, of his paper, in theſe words : And he that ſo groſly miſtakes 
« in ſo material points of what he would aſſert, tis plain is not free from miſ- 
5 «' takes.” It does not appear that he, who publiſhed that book, ever thought 
_ himſelf free from miſtakes; but he, that miſtakes in two material points, may 
be in the right in two others, and thoſe will ſtill need an anſwer. But one of 1 
theſe material points will, T think, by what is already faid, appear not to be a 
miſtake ; and for any thing the author of the paper hath ſaid, or can ſay, it will ; 
always, be true, that an ounce of filver coin'd, or not coin'd, is, and eternally 
will be. or equal value to any other ounce of filver. As to any other miſtake, 
concerning the rate of coinage, tis like he had his information from ſome diſ- 
intereſted perſon, whom he thought worthy of credit. And whether it be 3s. 6d. 
as he was told, or only ſixteen pence halfpenny per pound troy, as the paper 
ſays, whether the reader will believe the one, or the other, or think it worth 
his more exact inquiry, this is certain, the kingdom ought not to be at that, or 
any other charge, where there is no advantage, as there will be none in this pro- 
poſed coinage, but quite the contrary. : 
IN his anſwer to pn 5 | 5 1 | = 
_ Obpe&t. 1. Hz fays from Edw. III. “ Silver has from time to time (as it grew nn 
ce in eſteem) been by degrees raiſed in all mints.” If an ounce of filver now . 
1 not exchanging, or paying for what one tenth of an ounce would have purchaſed 
100 in Edw. IIId's time, and fo being ten times leſs worth now, than it was then, be 
OW - growing in eſteem, this author is in the right, elſe filver has not ſince Edw. IIId's 
reign, from time to time grown in eſteem. Be that as it will, he aſſigns a wrong 
cauſe of raiſing of filver, as he calls it, in our mint. For if growing thus in re- 
queſt, i. e. by leſſening its value, had been the reaſon of altering our money, this 
change of coin, or railing the denomination of filver in ours, and other mints, 1 
ought to have been greater by much, ſince Henry VII's time, than it was between 
that and Edward II's; becauſe the great change of the value of ſilver has been mm 
made, by the plenty of it poured into this part of the world from the Weſt- = 
Indies, not diſcovered till Henry VII's reign. So that I think I may ſay, that 1 
the value of filver from Edward III. to Henry VII. changed not one tenth, but 
from Henry VII. till now it changed above ſeven tenths; and yet, money having 
been raiſed in our mint two thirds ſince Edward IIId's time, the far greater part 
of the raiſing of it was before Henry VII's time, and a very ſmall part of it 
ſince; fo that the cauſe, inſinuated by our author, tis evident, was not the cauſe 
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| and faiſing the value of money. 
of leſſenttig' bur Coin lo olten, Whatever was it; and "tis poſſible there wanted not 0 
men of projects in thoſe days, who for private ends, by wrong ſuggeſtions, and 1 


had not the time and will nicely to examine; though a crowyn- piece three times 
as big as one of onrs now, thight; for its ſize alone, deſere to be reformed. 
J Object. 2. he ſays, © The raiſing the denomination of money in Spain 5 
« and Portugal, as raking it go-for more when coin'd, than its te value.” | 
Turs, I'fay, is impoſſible,” and deſire the author to prove it. It did in Spain 
and Portugal, jut what it will do here and every-where ; it made not the filver | | 
cCoin'd go for more thaw'its value, in all things to be bought,” but juſt fo much "TT „ 
as the denomination was raiſed, juſt ſo much leſs of commodity had the buyer 5 — 
in exchange for it: as it would be here, if you. ſhould coin fix-pences into ſhil- 
lings; if any one went to market with this new) money, he would find that, 
whereds he Had a buſhel of wheat laſt week for eight ſhillings of the former coin, 
he would” have now but half a buſhel for eight of the new ſhillings, when the 
fame denomination had but half the quantity of ſilver. Indeed thoſe, who were 
to receive money upon former contracts, would be defrauded of half their due, 
receiving in their full tale of any denomination conttacted for, but half the fil- 
ver they ſhould have; the cheat whereof they would find, when they went to 
market with their new money. For this IJ have above proved, that one onnee of 
filver is, and eternally will be, equal in value to another ounce of filver ; and all 
that can poſſibly put a difference between them, is only the different value of the 
workmanſhip, beſtowed on one more than another, which in coinage our au- 
thor tells us in this paper is but fixteen pence halfpenny per pound troy. I de- 
mand therefore, of our author, to ſhew that any ſort of coinage, or, as he calls 
ti., raising of money, can raiſe the value of coin'd filver, or make it go for more 
IE than uncoin'd, bating the charge of coinage, unleſs it be to thoſe who, being to 
XX receive money upon former contracts, will, by receiving the tale agreed for, re- 
cc ceive leſs than they ſhould of filver; and fo be defrauded of what they really con- 


* WuͥAx effect ſuch a raiſing of their money had in one particular, I will tell 
our author. In Portugal they count their money by reys, a very ſmall, or rather 
imaginary coin, juſt as if we here ſhould count all our ſums by farthings. It pleaſ- 
ed the government, poſſibly being told that it would raiſe the value of their 
money, to raiſe in denomination the ſeveral ſpecies, and make them go for a 
greater (let us ſuppoſe double the) number of reys than formerly. What was 
= | the conſequence ? It not only confounded the property of the ſubject, and di- 
:ſturbed affairs to Eng, urpoſe ; but treaties of commerce having ſettled the rates 
of the cuſtoms at ſo many reys on the ſeveral commodities, : the king immedi. 
I ately loſt in the value half his cuſtoms. The fame that in proportion will hap- 
bpen in the ſettled revenue of the crown here, upon the propoſed change. 
1 For though our author in theſe words, Whereas all now defired by this 
E e act is, to keep filver, when coin'd, of the ſame value it was before,” would 
—=— inſinuate, that this raiſing the denomination, or leſſening our coin, as is propo- 
T ſed, will do no ſuch thing; yet tis demonſtration, that when our coin is leſſened 
12 85 3d. in 58. the king will receive five per cent. leſs in value in his cuſtoms, ex- 
= Cie, and all his ſettled revenue, and fo proportionably, as the quantity of ſilver, 
4 in every ſpecies of our coin, ſhall be made leſs than now it is coin'd, in thoſe of 
the ſame denomination. # i | e 1 
Bur, whatever our author means by © making money go for more when 
* coind than its true value, or by keeping ſilver, when coin'd; of the ſame va- 
lue it was before ;” this is evident, that raiſing their money thus, by coining 
it with leſs filver in it than it had before, had not the effect in Portugal and 
Spain, which our author propoſes from it here: for it has not brought one penny 
more to the mint there, nor kept their money, or filyer, from exportation fince, | 
though forfeiture and death be the penalties joined in aid to this trick of raiſing 
to keep it in, | | 1 | 
. Bor our author tells us in anſwer to Object. 4. This © will ſcarce ever at all 
E | be perceived.“ If of 100 guineas a man has in his pocket, 5 ſhould be picked 
1 M e . hl &s out, 
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e price of bullion here in England. : An; ounce of ſilver will always be equal 
in value to an ounce of ſilver eyery- where, bating the workmanſhip, I ſay it is 


impoſſible to be otherwiſe, and. require our author to ſhew it poſſible. in England, 
or any-where,, or elſe hereafter to ſpare his may bes. To avoid fallacies, I de- 
ſire to be underſtood; when I uſe the word filver 9 85 to mean nothing but 


ſilver, and do lay aide the confideration of baſer metals at may be mixed with 
it: for I do not ſay that an ounce of ſtandard filver, that has almoſt one twelfth 


loy at all; but that any two ounces of equally alloy'd filver, will always be of 
equal value z the ſilver being the meaſure; of commerce, tis the quantity of ſil- 
ver that is in every piece he receives, and not the denomination of it, Which the 


merchant looks after, and values it b. 


Bur this raiſing of the denomination our author 9 have _ 1 — 5 8 | 


twill be “ better for the poſſeſſors of bullion,” as he ſays, Anf. 3. But who 


are they who now in England are poſſeſſed of ſo much bullion ? or what pri- 5 


vate men are there in England of that conſideration, that for their advantage, all 


our money ſhould be new coin'd, and of a leſs weight, with ſo great, a charge. 


to the nation, and loſs to his majeſty's revenue? 
H farther adds, Anſ. 3. It doth not thence inevitably follow, it will raiſe 


the price of bullion beyond lea.” 


wh 1 as bs ſhould not ere it, ee Fraud and »# ee ca 1 25 0 
; the leſs; and. though, he perceived. it not. when, or how it was done, yet "af will 
find it in his tat and the going. 1⁰ SN back in his eſtate at the, nd ot 


the year. 1 
_ To Object. 3 1 he . The te railing your. coin Wow Pane 21 may 1 5 5 


* 


of copper in it, is of equal, value with an ounce of fine, filyer that has no, al- 


IX will as inevitably follow, as that nineteen. 0 ounces of ſilver — never be 


equal i in weight, or worth; to twenty ounces of filver : ſo much as you leſſen 
our coin, ſo much more muſt you pay in tale, as will make the quantity of 
filver the merchant A for his commodity, uncker what denomination ſoever 


he receives it. 


Tux clothier, thus buying his Spaniſh wool, oil, and labour, at five per cent. 
more in denomination, ſells his woollen manufacture roportionably dearer to 
the Engliſh merchant, who exporting it to Spain, w 2F ai, their money is not 
changed, ſells it at the uſual market-rate, and ſo brings home the ſame quantity 


all the great matters of your trade, the ſame quantity of ſilver is paid for com- 
modities as before, and they fold in their ſeveral foreign markets for the fame 
quantity of ſilver. But whatever happens in the rate of foreign bullion, the 
raiſing of the denomination of our money, will bring none of it to our mint to 
be coined ; that depends on the balance of our trade, and not on leſſening our 


notice of, is partly againſt his bill, and partly miſtake. 
1. Hes fays, It may be ſome (as it is now) gain to thoſe, that will venture 


« to melt down the mill'd and heavy money now coin'd.” That men do ven- 
ture to melt down the mill'd and heavy money, is evident, from the ſmall part 
of mill'd money is now to be found of that great quantity of it that has been 


coin'd; and a farther evidence is this, that mill'd money will now yield four, 
or five more per cent. than the other, which muſt be to melt down, and uſe as 


bullion, and not as money in ordinary payments. The reaſon whereof is, the 


of bullion for it, which he was wont; which, therefore, he muſt {ell to you at 
the ſame raiſed value your money is at: and what then is gained by all this? 
The denomination is only changed, to the prejudice of the publick, but as to 


coin under the ſame denomination : for whether the pieces we call crowns be 
coin'd 16, 24, or 100 grains lighter, it will be all one as to the value of bullion, 


or the bringing more, or leſs of it into England, or to our mint. 
Wrar he fays in his anſwer to Object 4. beſides what we have already taken 


ſhameful and horrible debaſing (or, as our author would haue it, raiſing) our 


unmill'd money by clipping. 


Fox the odds betwixt mill'd and unmill'd money being now, modeſtly ſpeak- 


ing, above 20 per cent. and bullion, for reaſons elſewhere given, being not to 


be had, refiners, and ſuch as have need of filver, find it the cheapeſt Fay to 


buy mill d money for clipp' d, at four, five, or more per cent. loſs, 
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dau Trailing the value of money. 63 . 
: 1 Ask, therefore, this gentleman; What ſhall become of all our preſent mill d | | : 
and heavy money, upon the paſſing of this act? To which his paper almoſt con- 
feſſes, whit 1 ſhall venture to anſwer for him, viz. That, as ſoon. as ſuch a law 
is paſſed, the mill'd and heavy money will all be melted down; for it being | 
five. per cent heavier, i. e. more worth than what is to be coined in the mint, Ps 
no body will carry it thither to receive five per cent. leſs for it, but {ell it to 
ſuch as will give four, -or four and a half per cent, more for it, and at that rate 
melt it down with advantage: for Lombard- ſtreet is too quick-ſighted, to give 
ſixty ounces of ſilver for fifty ſeven ounces of filver, when bare throwing it in- 
to the melting-pot will make it change for its equal weight; ſo that by this law 
five per cent, gain on all our mill'd money, will be given to be ſhared between 
the poſſeſſor and the melter of our mill'd money, out of the honeſt creditor and 
e dar pocket, who had the guaranty of the law, that, under ſuch a tale of 
pieces, of ſuch a denomination as he let his land for, he ſhould have to ſuch a 
value, 1. e. ſuch a weight in ſilver. Now I aſk, Whether it be not a direct and 
unanſwerable reaſon againſt this bill, that he confeſſes, that it will be, © a gain 
© to thoſe, who will melt down the mill'd and heavy money,” with ſo much 
loſs to the publick, and not, as he ſays; © with very ſmall loſs to thoſe, that 
te ſhall be paid in the new,” unleſs he calls five per cent. very ſmall loſs ; for 
juſt ſo much is it to receive but fifty ſeven grains, or ounces of ſilver, for ſixty, 
which is the proportion in making your crowns 3d. lighter. This is certain, 
no body will pay away mill'd, or weighty crowns for debts, or commodities, . 
when it will yield him four, or five per cent. more; ſo that which is now left 
of weighty money, being ſcattered up and down the kingdom, into private 
hands, which cannot tell how to melt it down, will be kept up and laſt to our | 
trade. And, as to your clipp'd and light money, will you make a new act for. 
coinage, without taking any care for that? The making a new ſtandard for 


1 your money, cannot do leſs than make all money, which is lighter than that 


3 >\Nandard, unpaſſable; and thus the mill'd and heavy money not coming into pay- 
ment, and the light and clipp'd not being lawful money, according to the new 
= ſtandard, there muſt needs be a ſudden ſtop of trade, and 'tis to be fear'd, a ge- 
neral confuſion of affairs; though our author ſays, © it will not any ways inter- 
“e rupt trade.“ T 5 5 ep | 
2. Tus latter part of this ſection, about raiſing the value of land, I take the 
liberty to ſay is a miſtake ; which, though a ſufficient reply to an aſſertion with- 
out proof, yet I ſhall not fo far imitate this author, as barely to ſay things: and 
therefore, I ſhall add this reaſon for what I ſay, viz. Becauſe nothing can truly 
raiſe the value, i. e. the rent of land, but the increaſe of your money: but be- 
cauſe railing the value of land is a phraſe which, by its uncertain ſenſe, may de- 
ceive others, we may reckon up theſe ſeveral meanings of it, ” 


| 1. Tux value of land is raiſed, when its intrinſick worth is increaſed, i. e. 
when it is fitted to bring forth a greater quantity of any valuable product. And 
> thus the value of land is raiſed only by good huſbandry. Os 
We 2. Tux value of land is raiſed, when remaining of the ſame fertility, it comes 
4 to yield more rent, and thus its value is raiſed only by a greater plenty of mo- 
ney and treaſure, 5 . 

3. OR it may be raiſed in our author's way, which is, by raiſing the rent in 
tale of pieces, but not in the quantity of ſilver received for it; which in truth, 
is no raiſing of it at all, no more than it could be accounted the raiſing of a 
man's rent, if he lett his land this year for forty ſixpences, which laſt year he let 
for twenty ſhillings. Nor would it alter the caſe, if he ſhould call thoſe forty 
ſixpences forty ſhillings ; for having but half the filver of forty ſhillings in them, 
they would be but of half the value, however their denomination were changed. 

| In his anſwer to the fifth objection, there is this dangerous inſinuation, That 
coin, in any country where it is coin'd, goes not by weight, i; e. has its value 
from the ſtamp and denomination, and not the quantity of filver in it. Indeed 
in contracts already made, if your ſpecies be by law coin'd a fifth part lighter, 
under the ſame denomination, the creditor muſt take a hundred ſuch light ſhil- 


g | lings, 


Shy 


= | Conſiderations | ine lowering e of int wa.” 

5 tin; or twenty ſuch light: crown-pieces 0 Fl. if che law calls them 65 but 
he loſes one fifth, in the intrinſick value of 5 debt. But, in bargains to be 
made, and things to be purehfiſed, money has, and will alway Have its vatoe 
= „ the quantity of filver in it, and not from the ſtamp and « nomination, As | 
—_  . , has been already proved, and will ſome time, or other, be evidenced with à wit- 
— ggnmnaeeſs, in the clippd money. And if it were not fo, that the value of money were 
not according to the quantity of ſilver in it, 1. e. that it goes by wb, 5 1 ſce 
= - . no reaſon why clipping ſhould be fo ſeverely punithed. $2 
— ' et As to foreigners, he is forced to confeſs, That *tis all one what oi money 
| is, greater or leſs, who regard only the quantity of filver, they ſell their goods 2 
for; how then can the ns g our 1 ME: in more of cg boo of bullion i into __ == 

England, or to the mint? Ef 
| Bor he ſays, The Sers hd importers of filver with find a good market 
_ 1 „ the mint. &c,” But always a better in Lombard: ſtreet, and not a grain of 
1.10 „ itt will come to the mint, 4s long as by an under-balance of trade, or other fo- 
=_— | teig expences, we contract debts beyond ſea, which require the remitting of 
_— greater ſums thither, than are imported in bullion. * If for above forty years 
_ „ « after filver was raiſed, in the forty third year of queen Elizabeth, from 58. o 
Fi « 5s. 24. the ounce, uncoin'd filver was not worth above 48. 10d. per ounce ;' 
the cauſe was not that raiſing of filver in the mint, but an over-balance of trade, | 
which bringing in an increaſe of filver yearly, for which men having no occa- 
ſion abroad, brought it to the mint to be coin'd, rather than let it lie dead by 
them in bullion ; and whenever that is the caſe again in England, it will occa- 
fion coining again, and not till then. No money was in thoſe days exported,” > 
ſays he; no, nor bullion neither, ſay I; why ſhould, or how could it, when 
our exported merchandiſe paid for all the commodities we brought home, with = 
an over-plus of filver and gold, which ſtaying here, ſet the mint on work. ut 
the paſſing this bill, will not hinder the exportation of one ounce either of bul- bo 
lion or money, which muſt go, if you contract debts beyond ſea; and how 
its having been once melted in England, which is another thing propoſed in this 
bill, ſhall hinder its exportation, is hard to conceive, when even coining has 
lot been able to do it, as is demonſtrable, if it be examin'd what vaſt ſums of 
55 mill'd money have been coin d, in the two laſt reigns, and how little of it is 
no left. Beſides, if the exportation of bullion ſhould be brought under any 
greater difficulty than of any other commodity, it is to be conſidered whether 
the management of that trade, which is in ſkilful hands, will not thereupon be 8 
ſo ordered, as to divert it from coming to England for the future, and cauſe it a 
to be ſent from Spain, directly to thoſe places, where they know Engliſh debts = 
will make it turn to beſt account, to anſwer bills of 9 ſent thither. 
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ir JOHN SOMERS, Kt. 


Lord Keeper of the great ſeal of England, and one of his Majeſty's 8 
b moſt honourable privy-counell. : 


My len | 

HE papers I here preſent your lordſhip, are in fabſtance the ſame with 
one which I delivered to you, in obedience to the commands I received, 
by your lordſhip, from their excellencies, the lords Juſtices; and with 
another, which I writ in anſwer to ſome queſtions your lordſhip was pleaſed to 
propoſe to tne, concerning our coin. The approbation your lordſhip was pleaſed to 
give them then, has been an encouragement to me to revife them now, and 


put them in an order, fitter to comply with their deſires, who will needs have 


me print ſomething at this time on this ſubject: and could any thing of this 


nature be received with indifferency in this age, the allowance they have had 


from your lordſhip, whoſe great and clear judgment is, with general conſent 

and applauſe, acknowledged to be the juſt meaſure of right and wrong amongſt 

3 might make me hope that they might paſs in the world without any great 
iſlike. 

HoweveR, ſince your lordſhip thought they Gicht be of uſe to clear ſome 
difficulties, and rectify ſome wrong notions, that are taken up about money, I 
have ventured them into the world, defiring no mercy to any erroneous politions, 
or wrong reaſonings, which ſhall be found in them. I ſhall never knowingly be 


of any, but truth's and my country's fide ; the former I ſhall always gladly em- 


brace and own, whoever ſhews it me: and in theſe papers, I am ſure, I have 
no other aim, but to do what little I can fot the ſervice of my country. Your 


lordſhi 8 ſo evidently preferring that to all other conſiderations, does, in the 


eyes of all men, fit ſo well upon you, that my ambition will not be blamed, if 


I in this propoſe to myſelf fo great an example, and in my little ſphere am mo- 


ved by the ſame principle. 

T rave a long time foreſeen the miſchief and ruin coming upon us by clipp'd 
money, if it were not timely ſtopped : and had concern enough for the publick, 
to make me print ſome thoughts touching our coin, ſome years ſince. The prin- 
Ciples I there went on, I ſee no reaſon to alter: they have, if I miſtake not, 


their foundation in nature, and will ſtand : they have their foundation in nature, 


and are clear; and will be ſo, in all the train of their conſequences, throughout 
this whole (as it is thought) myſterious buſineſs of money, to all thoſe, who will 
but be at the eaſy trouble of ſtripping this ſubject of hard, obſcure, and doubt- 


mal words, wherewith men are often miſſed, and miſlead ochers: And now tho 


diſorder is come to extremity, and can no longer be play d with, I wiſh it may 


find a ſudden and effectual cure, not a remedy in found and appearance, which 
may flatter us on to ruin, in the continuation of a growing miſchief, that calls 


for preſent help. 
I WISE too, that the remedy may * as eaſy a8 poſſible; and that the cure of 


this evil be not ordered ſo, as to lay a great part of the burden unequally on 


thoſe, who have had no particular hand in it. Weſtminſter-hall is ſo great a 
witneſs of your lordſhip's unbiaſſed juſtice, and ſteady care to preſerve to every 
one their right, that the world will not wonder you ſhould not be for ſuch a leſ- 
ſening our coin, as will, without any reaſon, deprive great numbers of blame- 
leſs men of a fifth part of their eſtates, beyond the relief of Chancery. F hope 
this age will eſcape ſo great a blemiſh. I doubt not but there are many, who, 
for the ſervice of their country, and for the ſupport of the government, would 


gladly part with, not only one fifth, but a much larger portion of their eſtates. 
wot, 
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ther h to, be heſtobred « on men, in their 
and the common opinion, no better eſerving of their country than themſelves, 
unleſs growing exceedingly rich by the publick neceſſities, whilſt every body elſe 


finds his fortune ſtreighten d by the 
lick and ſignal reward, this lois of 0 


fifth of their debts and income will fit 


5 heavy on them, who ſhall feel it, without the alleviation of any profit, or cre- 
dit, that will thereby acerue fo. the nation, by ſuch a leſſening of our coin. 


Ir any one aſk, How I, a retir d, private man, come at this time to ineddle. 
with money and trade, for they are inſeparable ? I reply, that your lordſhip, and 
the other great men, that put me upon it, are anſwerable for it; whether what 
I fay be'to the purpoſe, or no, that I myſelf am anſwerable for. This I can 
anſwer to all the world, that I haye-not ſaid any thing here, without a full per- 
ſuaſion of its truth; nor with any other 1 5 or purpoſe, than the clearing 
of this artificially perplex d, rather than in itſelf myſterious, ſubject, as far as 
my poor talent reaches. That which, perhaps, I ſhall not be ſo well able to 
anſwer to your lordſhip and myſelf, is 'he liberty I have 1 ſuch an ad- 


My Lokp, 
Four Jordſhip's moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient ſervant; 
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es and I differ in the way, yet, t aſſure myſelf, our 
dend is the fame; and that we beth: propoſe to durſelves the ſervice of our 
country. He is a man known ſo able in the poſt he is in, to which the buſineſs 
of money peculiarly belongs; and has feed himſelf fo learned in 79 records, 
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and matters of the mint, and ſo exact calculations and combinations of num- 
bers relating to our coin, either already in uſe, or deſigned by him, that I think 
I ſhould have troubled the publick no more on this ſubject, had not he himſelf 
engaged me in it; and brought it to that ap that either I muſt be thought to 
renounce my own opinion, or mult publickly oppoſe His. f 
WII sr his treatiſe was yet a manuſcript, and befoxe it was laid before thoſe 
great perſons, to whom it was afterwards ſubmitted, he did me the favour to 
ſhew it to me; and made me the compliment, to aſk me my opinion of it. Tho 


wie had ſome ſhort diſcouſe on the ſubject, yet the multiplicity of his buſineſs, 


-, Whilſt I ſtaid in town, and my health, which ſoon after forced me out of it, al- 
lowed us not an occaſion to debate any one point thoroughly, and bring it to an 
iſſue. Before I returned to town, his book was in the preſs, and finiſhed, be- 
fore I had an opportunity to ſee Mr..Lowndes again. And here he laid a new 
obligation on me, not only in giving me one of them, but telling me, when I 

received it from his hands, that it was the firſt he had parted: with to any body. 
I then went it over a ſecond time, and having more leiſure to conſider it, I found 
there were a great many particulars in it drawn out of antient records, not com- 
monly: known, wherewith he had obliged the world. Theſe, which very plea- 
ſingly entertained me, though they prevail d not on me to be of his opinion every 
where, yet joined with the great civilities he had ſhewn me, left me in a diſpoſi- 


tion ſo little inclined to oppoſe any thing in it, that I ſhould rather have choſen 


to acknowledge myſelf in print, to be his convert, if his arguments had convinced 
me, than to have troubled the world with the reaſons why I diſſent from him. 


In this difpoſition, my pen reſted from meddling any further with this ſubject, 


whilſt I was in town; ſoon after, my own health, and the death of a friend, forced 
me into the country; and the buſineſs occaſion'd thereby, and my own private 
affairs, took up all my time at my firſt coming thither; and had continued to 
do ſo, had not ſeveral repeated intimations and inſtances from London, not with- 
out ſome reproaches of my backwardneſs, made me ſee, that the world concern d 
me particularly in Mr. Lowndes's poſtſcript, and expected ſomething! from me 


r 


THOUGH poſlibly I was not wholly out of His mind when Mr. Lowndes writ 
that invitation, yet I ſhall not make myſelf. the compliment, to think I alone am 
concern'd in it. The great importance of the matter, made him defire every one 

to contribute what he could to the clearing of it, and ſetting it in a true light. And 
J muſt do him this right, to think, that he prefers the publick good to his private 
opinion; and therefore is willing his propoſals and arguments ſhould with free- 
dom be examin'd to the bottom, that, if there be any miſtake in them, no body 
may be miſled by his reputation and authority, to the prejudice of his country. 
Thus I underſtand his poſtcript, and thus I ſhall endeavour to comply with it. 

I ſhall to the beſt of my ſkill, examine his arguments with all reſpe& to him, 
and fidelity to truth, as far as I can diſcover it. The frankneſs of his proceeding 
in particular with me, afſures me he is ſo great a lover of truth and right, that 
he will not think himſelf injured, when that is defended; and will be glad, 
when it is made plain, by whoſe hand ſoever it be. 5 0} Ie 
Tuls is what has made me publiſh theſe papers, without any derogation to 
Mr. Lowndes, or ſo. much as a ſuſpicion that he will take it amiſs. I judge of 
him by myſelf. - For I ſhall think myſelf obliged to any one, who ſhall ſhew 

me or the publick, any material miſtake in any thing I have here ſaid, whereon 

any part of the queſtion turns. e BH 50:7 E 
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rading pa rts of the world. 11 foie 33 
Ix is "he inſtrument of commerce by os wnteindck N Me 


other things, and conſequently is the univerſal barter, or exchange, which men 


conſideration: and thus, as the wiſe man tells us, money anſwers all things. 
SILVER is the meaſure of commerce by its quantity, which is the meaſure al- 
o of its intrinſick value. If one grain of Alver h has an intrinſick value in it, two 
ins of ſilver has double that intrinſick value, and three grains treble, and ſo 


on proportionably. This we have daily experience oft in common buying and 


ſelling. For if one ounce of ſilver will buy, i. e. is of e ual value to one buſhel! 
of wheat, two ounces of filver wil _ two "buſhels | © 
double the value. 


_ Hence it is evident, that an equal quantity of ber is ; lraysof equal value 

to an equal quantity of filver, od oo pin hott | 
Tuts, common ſenſe, as well as the rnurkvaty teaches us. For, ver being all 

of the ſame nature and goodneſs, having all the fame qualities, tis impoſſible | 


but it ſnauld in the fame quantity have the fame value. For, if a leſs quantity 
of. any conimodity be allow d to be equal in value to a greater quantity of 
the * ſort of commodity, it muſt be for ſome good quality it has, which the 
other wants. But filver to filver has no ſuch difference. 

Hr it will be aſked, is not ſome filver finer than other? 

1 ANSWER, one maſs of mixed metal not diſcerned by the eye to be any 
ching but ſilver, and therefore called ſilver, may have a leſs mixture of baſer me- 
tal in it than another, and fo in common is ſaid to be finer ſilver. So duca- 
toons, having a leſs mixture of copper in them than our Engliſh coin has, are 
faid ta be. finer ſilver. But the truth is, the filver that is in each is equally fine, 


as will appear when the baſer metal is ſeparate from iti. And tis of this pure, or 
fine ſilver, I muſt be underſtood, when I mention filver ; not regarding the cop- 


per, or lead, which may chance to be mixed with it. For example: Take an 


Ounce of filver, and one fourth of an ounce of copper, and melt them. toge- 


ther, one may ſay of the whole maſs, that it is not fine ſilver; but it is true, 
there is an ounce of fine filver in it; and though this maſs, weighing one ounce 


and a quarter, be not of equal value to one ounce and a quarter of fine ſilver, yet 
the ounce of fine ſilver in it, is, when e n the oper of equal value 


to any other ounce of ſilver. 


moe this meaſure. of commerce, viz. the quaiitity of filver, men meaſure the 


value of all other things. Thus to meaſure what the value of lead is to wheat, 
and of either of them to a certain fort of linnen cloth, the quaftity of ſilver, that 


each is valued at, or ſells for, needs only be known. Far; if a yard of cloth be 


ſold for half an ounce of flver, : a buſhel of wheat for one ounce, and a hundred 


C \ | 11 v is 10 eee 4 Me eee in a all the civilized and : 
Tux intrinſick value of ſilver, confider'd as money, is 5 (ae = 
Abich dicheadn: conſent has placed on it, whereby it is made equivalent to all 
give and receive for other things, they would purchaſe or part with, for a valuable 


ſame Wheat, 1 i. e. has f 
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weight of lead for two ounces; any one 
of wheat is double the value of a yard o 


an hundred weight of lead. 
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ly ſees, and "i that's buſhel 
that 1 75 and but half the value of 
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filyer, in pieces of a known denomination, v. g. by making a penny, or a ſhil- 
tions of pieces of ſilver money. But they will be of another mind, when they 


yard, or quart men meaſure by, may reſt indifferently in the buyers or ſellers, 
or a third perſon's hands, it matters bet whoſe it's, ' Bay K fs not io in filver : i 


to the thing fold: and ſo it not only meaſures the value of the commodity it is 
apply d to, but is given in exchange for it, as of equal value, But this it does, 
(as-is viſible) only by its quantity, and nothing elſe. For it muſt be remembered, 

that ſilver is the inſtrument, as well as meaſure, of commerce, and is given in 
exchange for the things traded for: and, every one deſiring to get as much as he 
can of it, for any commodity he ſells, tis by the quantity of ive, he gets for 
it in exchange, and by . elſe, that he meaſures the value of the commo- 
dity he ſells. | 

HE coining of fade, tak atkking money of i it, is the aſvertaining of "ty dan 
tity by a publick mark, the better to fit it for commerce. 


other ſilver. 1. Pieces of exactly the ſame weight and fineneſs. 2. A ſtamp, 
ſet on thoſe pieces by the publick authority of that country. 3. A known de- 
nomination given to theſe pieces by the ſame authority. 

Tux ſtamp is a mark, and as it were a publick voucher, "Ne a piece of fach 
denomination is of ſuch a weight, and of ſuch a fineneſs, i. e. has ſo much filver 
i 

Tur preciſe weight ard fineneſs, by law appropriated to the pieces 15 each 
denomination, is called the ſtandard. 

Fine filver is ſilver without the mixture of any baſer metal 

ALLOY is baſer metal mixed with it. 

Tux fineneſs of any metal appearing to be filver, and ſo called; is che propor- 
tion of ſilver is in it, compared with what there is in it of baſer metals. 


copper, near : or to ſpeak more exactly, the proportion of ſilver to copper, is as 
111 to 9. Whatever piece, or maſs, has in it of baſer metal, above the pro- 
portion of 9 to 111, is worſe, or coarſer than ſtandard. Whatever maſs of metal 


ſtandard. 

Smcen filver is the thing fought for, mi would better ſerve foe the meaſure 
of commerce, if it were unmix d, it will poſſibly be aſked, « Why any mixture 
<« of baſer metal is allow d in money, and what uſe there is of ſuch alloy, which 
« ſerves to make the quantity of ſilver leſs known, in the ſeveral coins of diffe- 
„ rent countries! 4 


art of the world, would at firſt have agreed on the fineneſs of the ſtandard to 
ave been juſt one twelfth alloy, in round numbers; without thoſe minuter frac- 
tions which are to be found in the alloy of moſt of the coin of the ſeveral diſtinct 
dominions of this part of the world. Which broken proportion of baſer metal 
to filver, in the ſtandard of the ſeveral mints, ſeems to have been introduced by 
the ſkill of men employed in coining, to keep that art, (as all trades are called) 
a myſtery; rather than for any uſe, or neceſſity there was of ſuch broken num- 
bers. But, be that as it will, the ſtandard in our mint being now ſettled by au- 
thority, and eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, known at home and abroad, and. the rules 
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Sox are of opinion, that this mene c be commerce, like all FS] meaſures, 
is arbitrary, and may at pleaſure be varied, by putting more, or fewer grains of | 


ling lighter, or heavier in ſilver, in a country where theſe are known denomina- 


conſider, that ſilver is a meaſure of a nature quite different from all other. The 


is the thing bargained for, as well as the meaſure of the bargain ; and in com- 
merce paſſes from the buyer to the ſeller, as being i in ſuch a quantity equivalent 


In 125 filver, or money, there are theſe: three things, which are wartting's in 


Tux fineneſs of ſtandard filver in England, is eleven parts ſilver and one part 


Has a leſs Proportion than 9 to 111, of baſer metal in it, is better, or finer than 


PrRuAps it would 3 been better for commerce in general, and more 
convenient for all their ſubjects, if the princes every where, or at leaft in this 


and methods of eſſaying ſuited to it; and all the wrought plate, as well as coin 
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Bor to the queſtion; « What ot is there of any thiktive of ba 
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2 Ar x of coin d ſilver, or money, is, that every man in the country, where 
it is current by publick authority, may, without the trouble of refining, eſſay- 


no purpoſe, and puts no difference between coin d money, and uncoin 'd bullion! 


This is ſo obvious, that I think no government, where money is coin'd, ever 
overlooks it. And therefore, the laws every Where, when the quantity of ſilver 


has been leſſen d in any piece carrying the publick ſtamp, by elipping, waſhing, 


rounding, &c. have taken off the authority of the publick ſtamp, and declared 


it not to be lawful money. This is known to be ſo in England, and every one 


may not only refuſe any money bearing the publick ſtamp, if it be elipp d, or 
any ways robb'd of the due weiglit of its filver ; but he that offers it in payment 


is liable to indictment, fine and impriſonment. From whence we may ſee, that 
the uſe and end of the publick ſtamp is only to be a guard and voucher of the 
quantity of ſilver, which men contract for. And the injury done to the publick 


faith, in this point, is that which | in en and falſe png." heightens the 


robbery into treaſon. 


Mzx in their bargains nn PIs hs or found but for "IP 
intrinfick value; which is the quantity of ſilver, by publick authority warranted 
to be in pieces of ſuch denominations. And 'tis by having a greater quantity of 


ſilver, that men thrive and grow richer, and not by having a greater number of 
denominations ; which, when they come to have need of their money, will 


prove but empty ſounds; if they do not _ with en the real en or 
ilver is expected. | 


Tun ſtandard once ſettled by publik aibeaiey'! the quarnity'« of filver eſta- 


bliſhed under the ſeveral denominations: (I humbly conceive) ſhould not be alter'd, 
till there were an abſolute nene ſhewn of ſuch a ys, which I think can 


never be. 
Tux reaſon why it ſhould not be a i 1s this; Becauſe the publick au- 


chority i is guarantee "Co the performance of all legal contracts. But men are ab- 


ſolved from the performance of their legal contracts, if the quantity of filver under 
ſettled and legal denominations be altered: as is evident, if borrowing fool. or 
400 ounces of ſilver, to repay the ſame quantity of filver (for that is underſtood 
by the ſame ſum, and ſo the law warrants it) or taking a leaſe of lands for years 
to come, at the like rent of 1001. they ſhall pay, both the one and the other, 
in money coin'd under the ſame denominations, with one fifth leſs ſilver in it, 


than at the time of the bargain; the landlord here and creditor are each defraud- 


ed of twenty per cent. of what they contracted for, and is their due. And J aſk, 


How much jalter! it would be thus to diſſolve the contracts they had made, than 


to make a law, that from henceforth all landlords and creditors ſhould be paid 


their paſt debts, and the rents for leaſes already made, in clipp'd money, twenty 
per cent. lighter than it ſhould be ? Both Ways they loſe twenty per cent. of their 
due, and with equal juſtice. 

Tux caſe would be the ſame, 5 legal contracts be avoided, if the Randard 
ſhould be altered, on the other ſide, and each ſpecies of our coin be made one 
fifth heavier. For then, he that had borrow d, or contracted for any ſum, could 
not be diſcharged, by paying the quantity he agreed for, but be liable to be 
e to pay eng per cent, more than he bargained for, that is, more e than he 
ought . 


1 . 


e with ſilyet in money or plate 7” Tanſwer, there is great reaſon for it. For, 
e CorpRR mix d with ſilver makes it harder, and ſo wears and waſtes leſs 

in uſe, than if it were fine Weber 2. It melts eafſer. 3. Silver, as it is drawn 
and melted from the mine, being ſeldom perfectly fine, it would be 4 great 
Charge by reſining, to W all the n metals from by and 10 p08 it to per- 


fectly unmix d ſilver. K it. 113.5) £2 ff 1 9101. | LETS 439 7 


ing, or weighing, be aſſured what quant ty of Wer he * fro or con- 4 


tracts for, under ſuch denominations. 
I, this ſecurity goes not along with the publick ftamp, ecinin g is labors t to 
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On the other fide; Whether the creditor be forced to receive leſs, or the 
| borrower be forced to pay more, than his contract, the damage and injury is the 
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ſame whenever 4 man is defrauded of his due. And whether this will not be a 
publick failure of juſtice, thus arbitratily to give one man's right and poſſeſſion 
to another, without any fault on the ſuffering man's fide, and without any the 
leaſt a dvantage to the publick, I ſhall leave to be conſidered, ; 

. RatsinG of coin is but a 7 e word to deceive the unwary. It only 


gives the uſual denomination of a greater quantity of ſilver to a leſs, (v. g. calling 


four grains of filver a penny to-day, when five grains of ſilver made a penny 
yeſterday) but adds no worth, or real value to the filver coin, to make amends 
for its want of filver. That is impoſſible to be done. For it is only the quan- 
"tity of ſilver in it that is, and eternally will be, the meaſure of its value. And 
to convince any one of this, I aſk, Whether he, that is forced to receive but 
320 ounces of ſilver under the denomination of 1001. (for 400 ounces of ſilver 
which he lent under the like denomination of 100 l.) will think theſe 320 
ounces of filver, however denominated, worth thoſe 406 ounces he lent? If 


any one can be ſuppoſed fo filly, he need but go to the next market, or ſhop, to 


be convinced, that men value not money by the denomination, but by the quan= 


tity of ſilyer there is in it. One may as rationally hope to lengthen a foot, by 


dividing it into fifteen parts, inſtead of twelve, and og them inches ; as to 
increaſe the value of the ſilver, that is in a ſhilling, by dividing it into fifteen 
parts inſtead of twelve, and calling them pence. This is all that is done, when 
a ſhilling is raiſed from twelve to fifteen pence.  * ts 


CLipepiNG of money is raiſing it without publick authority; the ſame de- 
Nomination remaining to the piece, that hath now leſs filver in it than it had 


before. | 
 ALTERING the ſtandard, by coining pieces under the fame denomination 
with leſs filver in them than they formerly had, is doing the fame thing by pub- 
lick authority. The only odds is, that by clipping, the loſs is not forced on 
any one, (for no body is obliged to receive clippd money ;) by altering the 
fzndard, it 1. . „„ | 
* ALTERING the ſtandard, by raiſing the money, will not get to the publick, 
or bring to the mint to be coin'd, one ounce of ſilver : but will defraud the king, 
the church, the univerſities and hoſpitals, &c. of ſo much of their ſettled re- 
venue, as the money is raiſed, v. g. twenty per cent. if the money (as is propos d) 
be raiſed. one fifth. It will weaken, if not totally deſtroy the publick faith, 
when all that have truſted the publick, and aſſiſted our preſent neceſſities, upon 
acts of parliament, in the million lottery, bank act, and other loans, ſhall be 
defrauded of twenty per cent. of what thoſe acts of parliament were ſecurity for. 
And to conclude, this raifing our money will defraud all private men of twenty 
per cent. in all their debts and ſettled revenues i 
CLIPPING, by Engliſhmen, is robbing the honeſt man who receives clipp'd 
money, and transferring the ſilver, i. e. the value is pared off from it, into the 
clipper's pocket. Clipping by foreigners is robbing England itſelf. And thus 
the Spaniards lately robb'd Portugal of a great part of its treaſure, or commo- 
dities (which is the ſame thing) by importing upon them clipp'd money of the 
Portugal ſtamp. | 5 


CLIPPING, and clipp'd money, have, beſides this robbery of the publick, 


other great inconveniencies: as the diſordering our trade, raiſing foreign ex- 
co and a general diſturbance, 'which every one feels thereby in his private 
affairs. 5 pn | | TOI 

CL1PPING is fo gainful, and fo ſecret a robbery, that penalties cannot re- 
ſtrain it, as we ſee by experience. 

_NoTainG, I humbly conceive, can put a ſtop to clipping, now it is 
owe {0 univerſal, and men become ſo ſkilful in it, but making it unprofit- 
able. To 

NoTninG can make clipping unprofitable, but making all light money go 
only for its weight. This ſtops clipping in a moment, brings out all the mill'd and 
weighty money, deprives us not of of any part of our clipp'd money for the uſe of 
e. | T | trade, 
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, and by degrees, and; witho 
r ld opt one on baveet aiforunfounnt 
Ik clippd money be call d in all at once, and ſtopp d from paſſing by weight, 
= Iikeas it will ſtop trade, put our affairs all at a ſtand, and introduce confuſſun. 
= Whereas, if it be permitted to pals, by its weight, till. it can by degrees be coin d. 
= | _- {the ſtamp ſecuring its fneneſs, as well then as now, and the ſcales determining 
| © 5 its weight) it will ſexye for paying of. great ſums, as commodioufly almoſt as 
V Welghty money, and the weighty money, being then brought out, vill ſerve 
„ for tlie market trade, and leſs payments, and alſo to weigh the clipp'd money 
A 1 "Og the other fide; If clipp'd money be allow'd to paſs current by tale, till 
Wc. 7 it be all recoin'd,: one of theſe two ellects will apparently follow : either that 
6 We ſhall | want money for trade, as the clipp'd. money decreaſes, by being coin'd 
itito weighty z (for very few, if any body, who get weighty money into their 
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Hands, will part with it, whilſt clipp'd money, not of half the value is current) 
or if they do the coiners and clippers will pick it up, and new coin and clip it; 
whereby clipp'd money will be a So that, by this way, either money 
will be wanting to trade, or clipp'd money continued. If clipp'd money be 

ftopp'd all at once, there is immediately a ſtop of trade. If it be permitted to 
paſs in tale, as if it were lawful, weighty money, whilſt it is recoining, and till 
all be recoin d, that way alſo there will be an end of trade, or no end of clipp'd 
money. But, if it be made to paſs for its weight, till it be all recoin'd, both theſe 
evils ate avoided, and the weighty, money, which we want, will be brought out 
to.book... „ e ee 1 2þ 3 ZERLL 
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Mod v, is neceſſary to the cartying on of trade. For where money fails, men 


” N : 


OE OI 


cltinot buy, and trade ops. ; | e 
CREDIT will ſupply the defect of it to ſome ſmall degree, for a little while, 
expectation of money within ſome limited 


Hut, credit. being nothing but the 


* 


time, money muſt be had, or credit will fail. 


S 
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Mor x alſo is neceſſary to us, in a certain proportion to the plenty of it 
amongſt our neighbours. For, if any of our neighbours have it in a much 
greater abundance than we, we are many ways obnoxious to them. 1. They 
can maintain a greater force. 2. They can tempt away our people, by greater 
wages, to ſerve them by land, or ſea, or in any labour. 3. They can command 
hi the markets, and thereby break our trade, and make us poor. 4. They can on 
== > any occaſion ingroſs naval and warlike ſtores, and thereby endanger us. 
a - IN countries where domeſtick mines do not ſupply it, nothing can bring in 
filver but tribute, or trade. Tribute is the effect of conqueſt : trade, of {kill 


| wo | and induſtry, wn OR os xs 
Wi! - 5 Bx commerce ſilver is brought in, only by an over- balance of trade. 
AN over-balance of trade, is when the quantity of commodities, which we 
ſend to any country, do more than pay for thoſe we bring from thence: for then 
the over-plus is brought home in bulſion. 3 
Bvirion is filver, whoſe workmanſhip has no value. And thus foreign 
coin hath” no value here for its ſtamp, and our coin is bullion in foreign domi- 
_ *Tis -uſeleſs and labour in vain, to coin filver, imported into any country, 
_ - + , _ Where it 3s not to fav. © 3 „ BR 
SILVER imported cannot ſtay in any country in which, by an over- balance of 
their whole trade, it is not made theirs, and doth not become a real increaſe of 
their wealth. | | 5 | | 5 
Ix, by a general balance of its trade, England yearly ſends out commodities 
to the value of four hundred thouſand ounces of ſilver, more than the commo- 
dities we bring home from abroad coſt us; there is one hundred thouſand poud 


N | every year clear again: which will come home in money, by a real increaſe of 
our wealth, and will ſtay here. | | | | 


O the other ſide, if, upon a general balance of our whole trade, we yearly 
Import commodities from other parts, to, the value of an hundred thouſand pound 
more than our commodities exported pay for, we every year grow an hundred 
EY thouſand 
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[thouſand pound poorer. And if, befides that, we ſhould alfo Hnport a million 
in bullion from Spain every year, yet it is not ours; It is no increaſe to our 
wealth, nor can it ſtay here ; but muſt be exported again, every grain of It, 

with an hundred thouſand pound of our own money to boot. 
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Ina heard it propoſed, as a way to keep our money here, that we ſhould 
pay our debts beyond feas, by bills of exchange. © © 
1 Tur idleneſs of ſuch g propofition will appear, When the nature of exchange 
1 JJ n ten 
_ Foxrigy exchange is the paying of money in one country, to receive jt in 
"Mrs DO TIES 3D 5 
Tux exchange is high, when a man pays for bills of exchange above the par, 
It is low, when he pays leſs than the par, N 
Tux par is a certain number of pieces of the coin of one 1777 contain- 
ing in them an equal quantity of filyer to that in another number of pieces, of 
the coin of another country t y. g. ſuppoſing 36 ſkillings of Holland to have 
juſt as much filver in them as 20 Engliſh ſhillings. Bills of exchange drawn 
from England to Holland at the rate of 36 ſkillings Dutch for each pound ſterl- 
ing, is according to the par. He that pays the money here, and receives it there, 
neither gets nor loſes by the exchange; but receives juſt the ſame quantity of 
filver in the one place, that he parts with in the other, But, if he pays one 
pound ſterling to receive but 30 ſkillings in Holland, he pays one fixth more than 
the par, and ſo pays one ſixth more ſilyer for the exchange, let the ſum be hat 
it will. VV 5 
Tux reaſon of high exchange, is the buying much commodities in any foreign 
country, beyond the value of What that country takes of ours. This makes 
Engliſhmen have need of great ſums there, and this raiſes the exchange, or price 
of bills. For what grows more into demand, increafes preſently in price. 
RETURNING money by exchange, into foreign parts, keeps not one farthing 
from going out: it only prevents the more troubleſome and hazardous way of 
ſending money in ſpecie, forwards and backwards. Bills of exchange more com- 
modiouſly, by ſcrips of paper, even the accounts between particular debtors and 
creditors, in different countries, as far as the commerce between thoſe. two places 
is equivalent: but where the over-balance,. on either fide, demands payment, 
there bills of exchange can do nothing; but bullion, or money in ſpecie muſt 
be ſent. For in a country where we owe money, and have no debts owing to us, 
bills will not find credit, but for a ſhort time, till money can be ſent to reimburſe 
thoſe that paid them ; unleſs we can think.men beyond ſea will part with their 
money for nothing. If the traders of England owe their correſpondents of Hol- 
land a hundred thouſand pound, their accounts with all the reſt of the world 
ſtanding equal, and remaining fo, one farthing of this hundred thouſand pound 
cannot be paid by bills of exchange, For example, I owe a thouſand pound of 
it; and to pay that, buy a bill of N. here, drawn on John de Wit of Amſterdam, 
to pay P. Van Lore, my correſpendent there. The money is paid accordingly, 
and thereby I am out of Van Lore's debt; but one farthing of the debt of Eng- 
land to Holland is not thereby paid ; for N. of whom I bought the bill of ex- 
change, is now as much indebted to John de Wit, as I was before to P. Van 
Lore. Particular debtors and creditors are only changed by bills of exchange; 
but the debt, owing from one country to the other, cannot be paid without real 
effects ſent thither to that value, either in commodities, or money. Where the 
balance of trade barely pays for commodities with commodities, there money 
muſt be ſent, or elſe the debts cannot be paid. 5 


” 


* 


I nave ſpoke of ſilver coin alone, becauſe that makes the money of account, 
and meaſure of trade, all through the world. For all contracts are, I think, every 
where made, and accounts kept in filyer coin. Iam ſure they are ſo in England, 
and the neighbouring countries. | : 
S1LVER therefore, and ſilver alone, is the meaſure of commerce. Two me- 
tals, as gold and filver, cannot be the meaſure of commerce both together, in 
Any country : becauſe the meaſure of commerce muſt be perpetually the ſame, 
invariable, and keeping the ſame proportion of value in all its parts. But ſo only 
| | nt 
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an ounce of filver i is always. of equal value to an ouncè of filver;- and an ounce 


2 gol d to an ounce "of gold; and two ounces of the one, or the other, of double 


te value to an ounce of che ſame. . But gold and ſilver change their value one 
to another: for ſuppoſing them to be in value as fixteen to one now 7 perhaps 


the next month they may be as fifteen and three quarters, or en "did: ſeven 


EL - eighths to one. And one may as well make à meaſure, v. g. a yard, whoſe 0 


parts lengthen and ſhrink, as a meaſure of trade of materials that have not al- 
Ways a ſettled, e value to one another. 1 

Dux metal, therefore, alone can be the money of account md W and 
the meaſure of commerce in any country. The fitteſt for this uſe, of all other, 
is filver, for many reaſons, which need not here be mentioned. It is enough that 
the world has agreed in it, and made it their common money; and as the In- 
dians rightly call it, meaſure. All other metals, gold, as well as lead, are but 


commodities. 


 CommoniT1Es are 1 valuable by money, the common . bi 


Sor p, tho not the money of the world, and the meaſure of commerce, nor 
fit to be ſo, yet may, and ought to be coined, to aſcertain its weight and fineneſs; 
and ſuch coin may ſafely have a price, as well as a ſtamp ſet upon it, by publick 
authority ; fo the value ſet be under the market-price. For then ſuch pieces 
_ coined, will be a commodity as paſſable as filver money, very little varying in 
their price; as guineas, which were coined at the value of 208. but paſſed uſu- 
ally for between 21 or 228. according to the current rate; but not having fo high 
a value put upon them by the law, no body could be forced to take them to their 
loſs at 218. 64. if the price of gold ſhould happen at any time 1 be cheaper. 0 


FROM what has been ſaid, I think it appears, 


1. Tur filver is that which mankind have agreed on, to od and give i in 


exchange for all other commodities, as an equivalent. 


2. Thar tis by the quantity of filver they give, or take, or contract for, that 
they eſtimate the value of other things, and ſatisfy for them; and thus, oy: Ns 


quantity, ſilver becomes the meaſure of commerce. 


3. Hxxcx it neceſſarily follows, that a greater quantity of aver has a greater | 
value; a leſs * of ſilver has a leſs value; and an equal quantity an equal 


value. 1 
. Tuar money differs from uncoin d ſilver only in this, that the quantity of 


filver i in each piece of money, is aſcertained by the ſtamp it bears; which is ſet 
there to be a publick voucher of its weight and fineneſs. 
. THAT gold is treaſure, as well as ſilver, becauſe it decays not in keeping, 


and never finks much in its value. 
6. Tur gold is fit to be coined, as well as filver ; to ae its quantity 


to thoſe who have a mind to traffick i in it; but not fit to be joined with ſilver, c 


as a meaſure of commerce, 
7. Taar jewels too are treaſure, becauſe they keep without decay; and have 


conſtantly a great value, in proportion to theit bulk : but cannot be uſed for mo- 


ney, becauſe their value is not meaſured by their quantity, nor can they, as gold 


and filver, be divided, and keep their value. 


8. Tux other metals are not treaſure, becauſe they decay in keeping, and be- 


cauſe of their plenty; which makes their value little in a great bulk; and fo 
unfit for money, commerce and carriage. 
9. THAT the only way to bring treaſure into England, is the well ordering 


our trade. 
10. THAT the only way to bring flyer and gold to the mint, for the in- 


creaſe of our ſtock of money and treaſure, which ſhall ſtay here, is an over- 


balance of our whole trade. All other ways, to increaſe our money and riches, 


are but projects that will fail us. 

Tust things premiſed, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew. wherein I differ from 
Mr. Lowndes, and upon what grounds I do ſo. 

Mz. Lowndes propoſes, that our money ſhould be raiſed (as it is called) one 


| Afth : that i is, That all our preſent denominations of money, as penny, ſhil- 
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| link, hilf.crown] crown; &c. ſhould each have otie fifth leſs filver in it, bf b 2 
anſwer'd with coin of one fifth leſs value. How he propoſes to have it done, T 

ſhall conſider: hereafteg, . I ſhall at preſent only examine the reaſons he gives 
for it. 1 9251 . 7 1 TT 


, His fiſt reaſon, p. 68: he gives us in theſe words, The value of the filvet 
c in the coin ought to be raiſed to the foot of fix ſhillings three pence in every 
te crown; becauſe the price of ſtandard filyer in bullion is riſen to fix ſhillings 
te five pence an Ounce. 529.03 4 VVV 

Tris reaſon ſeems to me to labour under ſeveral great miſtakes; as 

1. Tzar ſtandard ſilver can riſe in reſpect of itſelf, «| | 

2. TnarT ſtandard bullion is now, or ever was worth, or ſold to the traders in 


it for 6s. 3d. the ounce, of lawful money of England. For if that matter of fact 
holds not to be fo, that an ounce of ſterling bullion is worth 68. 5d. of our mill'd, 


weighty money, this reaſon ceaſes: and our weighty crown- pieces ought not to 
be raiſed to 6s. 3d. becauſe our light, clipp'd money will not purchaſe an ounce 
of ſtandard bullion, under the rate of 6s. 5d. of that light money. And let me 
add here, nor for that rate neither. If therefore, the author means here, that an 


ounce of ſtandard filver is riſen to 6s. 5d. of our elipp'd money, I grant it him, 


and higher too. But then, that has nothing to do with the raiſing our lawful 
coin, which remains unclipp'd ; unleſs he will fay too, that ſtandard bullion is 
ſo riſen, as to be worth, and actually to fell for, 68. 5d. the ounce, of our 
weighty, mill'd money. This I not only deny, but farther add, that it is im- 


' poſſible to be fo. For 6s. 5d. of mill'd money, weighs an ounce and a quarter 


near. Can it therefore be poſſible, that one ounce of any commodity, ſhould be 
worth an ounce and a quarter of the ſelf ſame commodity, and of exactly the 


fame goodneſs? for ſo is ſtandard: filver to ſtandard filver. Indeed one has a 


mark upon it, which the other has not: but it is a mark that makes it rather 
more, than leſs valuable: or if the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes it 
leis valuable for that purpoſe, the melting-pot can eaſily take it off. 

Tur complaint made of melting down our weighty money, anſwers this rea- 


ſon evidently. For can it be ſuppos d, that a goldſmith will give one ounce and 


a quarter of coined ſilver, for one ounce of bullion; when by putting it into his 
melting-pot, he Can, for leſs than a penny charge, make it bullion? (For tis al- 


ways to be remember'd, what I think is made clear, that the value of filver, con- | 
fidered as it is money, and the meaſure of commerce, 1s nothing but its quantity.) 


And thus a mill'd ſhilling, which has double the weight of filver in it to a cur- 


rent ſhilling, whereof half the filver is clipp'd away, has double the value. And 


to ſhew that this is ſo, I will undertake, that any merchant, who has bullion to 
ſell, {hall ſell it for a great deal leſs number of ſhillings in tale, to any one who 


will contract to pay him in mill'd money, than if he be paid in the current, 


clipp'd money. | | 8 5 
TuosE who ſay bullion is riſen, I defire to tell me, what they mean by riſen ? 


Any commodity, I think, is properly ſaid to be riſen, when the fame quantity 


will exchange for a greater quantity of another thing; but more particularly of 


that thing, which is the meaſure of commerce in the country. And thus corn 


is ſaid to be riſen among the Engliſh in Virginia, when a buſhel of it will ſell, 
or exchange for more pounds of tobacco; amongſt the Indians, when it will ſell 
for more yards of Wampompeak, which is their money; and amongſt the Eng- 
liſh here, when it will exchange for a greater quantity of filver than it would be- 
fore. Riſing and falling of commodities, is always between ſeveral commodities 
of diſtinct worths. But nobody can ſay, that tobacco (of the fame goodneſs) is 
riſen in reſpect of itſelf. One pound of the ſame goodneſs will never exchange 


for a pound and a quarter of the ſame goodneſs. And ſo it is in filver : an ounce 
of ſilver, will always be of equal value to an ounce of ſilver: nor can it ever riſe, 
or fall, in reſpect of itſelf: an ounce of ſtandard filver can never be worth an 


ounce and quarter of ſtandard filver ; nor one ounce of uncoin'd filver, exchange 
for an ounce and a quarter of coin'd filver : the ſtamp cannot ſo much debaſe its 
value. Indeed the ſtamp, hindering its free exportation, may make the gold- 


ſmith (who profits by the return of money) give one hundred and twentieth, or 


Vol. II. | : U | one 
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"| ape e e e ometenat, ie thiniesh org, che i 36. 24. . ge. 34 
or gs. 4d. the ounce of coin d ſilver for uncoin d, when there is need of {ending 
ſilver beyond ſeas; as there always is, when the A trade will not ſupply 

our wants, and pay our debts there. But much beyond this, the goldſmith will 
never give for bullion; -fince he can make it out of coin d money at a cheaper 
| rate, wer et xi: DS. 2/0 EDS OT: 


 ... *T1s faid, bullion is riſen to 6s, gd. the ounce, i. e. that an ounce of uncoin'd 
| filver will exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coin'd filver. If any one can 
believe this, I will put this ſhort caſe to him. He has of bullion, or ſtandard, 
uncoin'd filyer, two round plates, each of an exact ſize and weight of a crown- 
piece: he has beſides, of the ſame bullion, a round plate of the weight and fize 
of a ſhilling, and another yet leſs, of an exact weight and ſize of a threepence. 
The two great plates being of equal weight and fineneſs, I ſuppoſe he will allow 
to be of equal value, and that the tw¾o leſs, join'd to either of them, make it one 
fifth more worth than the other is by itſelf, they having all three together one 
fifth more ſilver in them. Let us ſuppoſe then, one of the greater, and the two 
leſs plates to have received the next moment, (by miracle, or by the mill, it mat- 
ters not how) the mark, or ſtamp, of our crown, our ſhilling, and our three- 
pence : can any body ſay, that now they have got the ſtamp of our mint upon 
them, they are ſo fallen in value, or the other unftamp'd piece fo riſen, that that 
unſtamp'd piece, which a moment before was worth only one of the other pieces, 
is now worth them all three? Which is to ſay, that an ounce of uncoin'd ſilver, 
is worth an ounce and a quarter of coin d. This is what men would perſuade us, 
when they ſay, that bullion is raiſed to 6s. 5d. [of lawful money] the ounce, 
which I fay is utterly impoſſible. Let us conſider this a little further, in another 
inſtance. The preſent milled;crown-piece, ſay they, will not exchange for an 
ounce of bullion, without the addition of a ſhilling and a three-pence of weighty 
coin added to-it. Coin but that crown-piece into 6s. 3d. and then they fay it 
will buy an ounce of bullion, or elſe they give up their reafon and meaſure of 
raiſing the money. Do that which 1s aliow'd to be equivalent to coining of a 
preſent mill'd crown-piece into 6s. 3 d. viz call it 75 pence, and then alſo it 
muſt by this rule of raifing buy an ounce of bullion. If this be fo, the ſelf- ſame 
mill'd crown-piece will, and will not exchange for an ounce of bullion. Call it 
60 pence and it will not : the very next moment call it 75 pence, and it will. I am 
afraid no body can think, change of denomination has ſuch power. 
Mx. Lowndes ſupports this his firſt reaſon with theſe words, p. 68. This 
te reaſon, which I humbly conceive will appear irrefragable, is grounded upon a 
, <© truth ſo apparent, that it may well be compared to an axiom, even in mathe- 
<«« 'matical reaſoning ; to wit, that whenſoever the intrinſick value of filver in the 
6 coin hath been, or ſhall be, leſs than the price of ſilver in bullion, the coin 
« hath, and will be melted down.” 5 

Tris I think, though it be allowed Mr. Lowndes for as apparent a truth, 
and as certain a maxim as he could wiſh, yet ſerves not at all to his purpoſe of 
lefſening the coin. For when the coin is, as it ſhould be, according to the ſtan- 
dard (let the ſtandard be what it will) weighty and unclipp'd, it is impoſſible 
that the value of coin d filver ſhould be leſs than the value, or price of uncoin'd ; 
becauſe, as I have ſhewn, the value and quantity of filver are the fame : and 
where the quantities are equal, the values are equal, excepting only the odds 
that may be between bullion that may be freely exported, and coin'd filver that 
may not; the odds whereof ſcarce ever amounts to above 2d. per ounce, and 
rarely to above a penny, or an half-penny. And this odds (whatever it be) 
will equally belong to his raiſed, milled money, which cannot be exported, as it 
will to our preſent mill'd money, which cannot be exported, as I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſhew more particularly hereafter. All this diforder, and a thouſand 
others, comes from light and unlawful money being current. For then it is no 
wonder that bullion ſhould be kept up to the value of your clipp'd money ; that 
i 8 is, that bullion ſhould not be ſold by the ounce for leſs than 6s. 5d. when that 
=_ ; 6s. 5d. clipp'd money, paid for it, does not weigh above an ounce. This inſtance 
9 therefore, of the preſent price of bullion, proves nothing but that the quantity 
3 | 7 | | „„ EE: of 


= alver in money governs the value of it, Ct 1natic 
when clipp'd money is brought to buy bullion. This is a fair trial: filver is ſet 
againſt filver, and by that is ſeen, whether clipp d money be of the ſame * 
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with weighty of the ſame denomination, or whether it be not the quantity 
ſilver in it that regulates its value. 933 TOC PROT 


ICANN Or but wonder that Mr. Lowndes, a man ſo well ſkill'd in the law, 


eſpecially of the mint, the exchequer, and of our money, ſhould all along in 
this argument ſpeak of clipp'd money, as if it were the lawful money of England; 
and ſhould propoſe by that (which is in effect by the ef ſheers) to regulate 
a new ſort of coin to be introduced into England. And if he will ſtand to that 


meaſure, and leſſen the new coin to the rate of bullion ſold in exchange for pre- 


ſent, current, clipp'd money, to prevent its being melted down; he muſt make 
it yet much lighter than he propoſes ; ſo that raiſing it, or to give it its due 
name, that leſſening of it one fifth will not ſerve the turn: for I will be bold to 
ſay, that bullion now in England, is no where to be bought by the ounce for 
6s. 5d. of our preſent, current, clipp'd money. So that if his rule be true, and 
nothing can ſave the weighty coin from melting down, but reducing it to the 


weight that clipp'd money is brought to, he muſt leſſen the money in his new | 
coin much more than one fifth; for an ounce of ſtandard bullion will always be 


worth an ounce of clipp'd money, whether that in tale amount to 6s. 5d. 6s. 6d. 


108. or any other number of ſhillings, or pence, of the nick-nam'd clipp'd mo- 
ney. For a piece of filver, that was coined for a ſhilling, but has half the fil- 
ver clipp'd off, in the law, and in propriety of ſpeech, is no more a ſhilling 


than a piece of wood, which was once a ſealed yard, is ſtill a yard, when one 


half of it broke off. * | 


LET us conſider this maxim a little farther ; which out of the language of 


the mint, in plain Engliſh, 1 think amounts to thus much, viz. That when an 


* ounce of ſtandard bullion cofts a greater number of pence in tale, than an ounce 
« of that bullion can be coined into, by the ſtandard of the mint, the coin will 
ebe melted down.” I grant it, if bullion ſhould riſe to 15 pence the ounce 


above 5 s. 2 d. as is now pretended ; which is to ſay, that an ounce of bullion 


cannot be bought for leſs than an ounce and a quarter of the like filver coin'd. 
But that, as I have ſhewed, is impoſſible to be : and every one would be convinced 


of the contrary, if we had none now but lawful money current. But tis no won- 


der, if the price and value of things be confounded and uncertain, when the 
meaſure itſelf is loſt. For we have no lawful filver money current amongſt 
us; and therefore cannot talk, nor judge right, by our preſent, uncertain, clip- 
ped money, of the value and price of things, in reference to our lawful, regular 
coin, adjuſted and kept to the unvarying ſtandard of the mint. The price of fil- 


ver in bullion above the value of filver in coin, when clipping has not defaced 


our current caſh (for then the odds 1s very rarely above a penny, or two pence 
the ounce) is fo far from being a cauſe of melting down our coin, that this 


price, which is given above the value of the filver in our coin, is given only to 


preſerve our coin from being melted down: for nobody buys bullion at above 


5s. 2d. the ounce, (which is juſt the value) for any other reaſon, but to avoid 
the crime and hazard of melting down our coin. 1 


- 


I THINK it will be agreed on all hands, that nobody will melt down our 


money, but for profit. Now profit can be made by melting down our money 


but only in two caſes. | 

Firſt, WHEN the current pieces of the ſame denomination are unequal, and 
of different weights, ſome heavier, ſome lighter : for then the traders in money 
cull out the heavier, and melt them down with profit. This is the ordinary 
fault of coining by the hammer, wherein it uſually ſufficed, That a bar of filver 
was cut into as many half-crowns, or ſhillings, as anſwered its whole weight ; 
without being very exact in making each particular piece of its due weight, 
whereby ſome pieces came to be heavier, and ſome lighter, than by the ſtandard 


they ſhould. And then the heavier pieces were cull'd out, and there was profit 


to be made (as one eaſily perceives) in melting them down. But this cauſe of 
melting down our money is eaſily prevented, by the exacter way of coining by 
the mill, in which each ſingle piece is brought to its juſt weight. This inequa- 
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erer, fince Fo has been in faſhion: and therefore, tis no wonder, that in 


weight, (which i is a ſudden reducing of it to the ſtandard) and then, by degrees, 


recoining it into mill'd money (which is the ultimate and more complete redu- 


eing it to the ſtandard) perfectly cures. 
Tur other caſe, wherein our money comes to be melted Jones. is a loſing 


nad; or, which is the fame thing in other words, an over-great conſumption 
of foreign commodities. Whenever the over-balance of foreign trade makes it 
difficult for our merchants to get bills of exchange, the exchange preſently riſes, 


and the returns of money raiſe them in proportion to the want of money Eng- 


liſhmen have in any parts beyond ſeas. They, who thus furniſh them with bills, 
not being able to ſatisfy their correſpondents, on whom thoſe bills are drawn, 


with the product of our commodities there, muſt ſend ſilver from hence to re- 
imburſe them, and repay the money they have drawn out of their hands. Whilſt 


bullion may be had for a ſmall price more than the weight of our current caſh, 


theſe exchangers generally chuſe rather to buy bullion, than run the riſque of 
melting down our coin, which is criminal by the law. And thus the matter 


i the moſt part went, whilſt mill'd and clipp'd money paſſed promiſcuouſly 
in payment: for ſo long a clipp'd half-crown was as good here as a mill'd 


one, ſince one paſſed, and could be had as freely as the other. But as ſoon as 
there began to be a diſtinction between clipp'd and unclipp'd money, and weigh- 


money could no longer be had for the light, bullion (as was natural) aroſe ; 


and it would fall agein to-morrow to the price it was at before, if there were none 
but weighty money to pay for it. In ſhort, whenever the whole of our fo- 
reign trade and conſumption exceeds our exportation of commodities, our mo- 


ney mult go to pay our debts ſo contracted whether melted or not melted down: 


If the law makes the exportation of our coin penal, it will be melted down; if 


it leaves the exportation of our coin free, as in Holland, it will be carried out 
in ſpecie. One way, or other, go it muſt, as we ſee in Spain ; but whether 
melted down, or not melted down, it matters little: our coin and treaſure will 
be both ways equally diminiſhed, and can be reſtored, only by an over-balance 
of our whole exportation, to our whole importation of conſumable commodi- 
ties. Laws, made againſt exportation of money, or bullion, will be all in vain. 


Reſtraint, or liberty in that matter, makes no country rich or poor: as we ſee 


in Holland, which had plenty of money under the free liberty of its exporta- 
tion, and Spain, in great want of money under the ſevereſt penalties againſt car- 


rying of it out. But the coining, or not coining our money, on the fame foot 
it was before, or in bigger, or leſs pieces, and under whatſoever denominations 


you pleaſe, contributes nothing to, or againſt its melting down, or expertation, 


ſo our money be all kept, each ſpecies in its full weight of filver, according to 


the ſtandard : for if ſome be heavier, and ſome lighter, allowed to be current; 


ſo under the ſame denomination the heavier will be melted down, where tha 
temptation of profit is conſiderable, which in well regulated coin kept to the 


ſtandard, cannot be. But this melting down carries not away one grain of our 


treaſure out of England. The coming and going of that depends wholly upon 


the balance of our trade; and therefore it is a wrong concluſion which we find, 


p. 71. © That continuing either old, or new coins on the preſent foot. will * 
« nothing elſe but furniſhing a ſpecies to melt down at an extravagant profit, and 


ce will encourage a violent exportation of our ſilver, for ſake of the gain only, 


till we ſhall have little, or none left.” For example: Let us ſuppoſe all our 
light money new coined, upon the foot that this gentleman would have it, and 
all our old mill'd crowns going for 75 pence as he propoſes, and the reſt of the old 


mill'd money proportionably ; I deſire it to be ſhewed how this would hinder 
the exportation of one ounce of filver, whilſt our affairs are in the preſent poſ- 
ture. Apain, on the other fide, ſuppoſing all our money were now mill'd coin 
upon the preſent foot, and our balance of trade changing, our exportation of 


| cane were a million more than our importation, and like to continue ſo 


1 , yearly; 


ate of our money, one complaint is, that the heavy money is 
melted: 22 But this alſo the making clippd money go at preſent for its 
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yearly j whereof oe half was to Holland; and the other to Flanders, there be- 


ing an equal balance between England and all other parts of the world we trade 


to ; I aſk, What poffible gain could any Engliſhman make, by melting down 


and carrying out our money to Holland and Flanders, when a million was t 
come thence © hither, and Engliſhmen had more there already than they knew 


how to uſe there, and could not get home without paying dear there for bills of 


exchange? If that were the caſe of our trade, the exchange would preſently fall 
here, and riſe there beyond the par, of their money to ours, 1. e. an Engliſh mer- 
chant muſt give in Holland more filver, for the bills he bought there, than he 
ſhould receive upon thoſe bills here, if the two ſums were weighed one againſt 
the other: or run the riſque of ws g it home in ſpecie. And what then could 
any Engliſhman get by exporting of our money, or ſilver thither ? 

Tuksg are the only two cafes wherein our coin can be melted down with 
profit; and I challenge any one living to ſhew me any other. The one of them 
is removed only by a regular juſt coin, kept equal to the ſtandard ; be that what 


it will, it matters not, as to the point of melting down of the money. The o- 


ther is to be removed only by the balance of our trade kept from running us be- 
hind-hand, and contracting debts in foreign countries by an over-conſumption of 


their commodities. © i 


To thoſe who ſay, that the exportation of our money, whether melted down, 


or not melted down, depends wholly upon our conſumption of foreign commo- 
dities, and not at all upon the ſizes of the ſeveral ſpecies of our money, which 


will be equally exported or not exported, whether coin d upon the old, or the 


propoſed new foot: Mr. Lowndes replies: DE pr Wen For 
1. Tur © the neceſſity of foreign expence, and exportation to anſwer the 
* balance of trade, may be diminiſhed, but cannot in any ſenſe be augmented, 
« by raifing the value of our money. | = 
I BIG his pardon, if I cannot aſſent to this. Becauſe the neceſſity of our 
exportation of money, depending wholly upon the debts which we contract in 


foreign parts, beyond what our commodities exported can pay ; the coining our 
money in bigger, or leſs pieces, under the fame, or different denominations, or - 


on the preſent, of propoſed foot, in itſelf neither increaſing thoſe debts, nor the 
expences that make them, can neither augment, nor diminiſh the exportation of 
our money. 2 5 | | | 


2. He replies, p. 72. That melters of the coin „ will have leſs profit by 


< fourteen pence halfpenny in the crown,” when the money is coined upon the 
new foot. 5 Ho. „ 
To this IJ take liberty to ſay, that there will not be a farthing more profit in 
melting down the money, if it were all new mill'd money, upon the preſent foot, 
than if it were all new coin'd, as is propoſed, one fifth lighter. For whence ſhould 
the profit ariſe more in the one, than the other ? But Mr. Lowndes goes upon 


this ſuppoſition ; That ſtandard bullion is now worth ſix ſhillings and five pence 


an ounce of mill'd money, and would continue to ſell for fix ſhillings five pence 


the ounce, if our money were all weighty mill'd money: both which I take to 


be miſtakes, and think I have proved them to be fo. 
3.-Hz fays, © Tis hoped that the exchange to Holland may be kept at a 
e ſtand, or at leaſt from falling much lower.” I hope ſo too. But how that 


concerns this argument, or the coining of the money upon a new foot, I do 


not ſee. 


4. He ſays, p. 73. © There is a great difference, with regard to the ſervice 
* or diſſervice of the publick, between carrying out bullion, or coin, for ne- 


© ceflary uſes, or for prohibited commodities.” The gain to the exporters, 
which is that which makes them melt it down and export it, is the ſame in 
both caſes. And the neceſſity of exporting it is the ſame. For tis to pay debts, 
which there is an equal neceſſity of paying, when once contracted, though for 
uſeleſs things. They are the goldſmiths and dealers in ſilver, that uſually export 
what ſilver is ſent beyond ſea, to pay the debts they have contracted by their bills 
of exchange. But thoſe dealers in exchange ſeldom know, or confider, how 
they, to whom they give their bills, haye, or will employ the money, they re- 
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—_ them, if our commodities will not be enough, our money muſt go to pay for 
wen, paragraph has in it againſt continuing our coin upon the 
= | proſont foot, or for making our coin Ughter, -I confeſs here again, I do not ſe. 
Tis true What Mr. gen nh obſeryes here, the importation of gold, and the _ 
going of guineas at 308. has been a great Fab and loſs to the kingdom. E | 
But that has been wholly. owing to our clipp'd money, and not at all to our mo- 1 
ney being coin'd at five ſhillings two, pence. the ounge; nor is the coining our 
= | money lighter, the cure of it. The only remedy. for that miſchief, as well as a 
3 great many others, is the putting an end to the paſting. of clipp d. money by tale, 
1 2s if it were lawful coin. 
„„ 5. His fifth head, 74- is to 0k thoſs, who hold, that hy the leſſening 
dur money one fifth, 71 ople, who are to receive money upon contracts already 
made, will be ae 6 of twenty per cent. of their due : and thus all men will 
loſe one fifth of their ſettled revenues, and all men, that have lent money, one 
| Afth of their principal and uſe. To remove this objection, Mr. Lowndes ſays, 
| that ſilver in England is grown ſcarce, and conſequently dearer, and ſo is of 
| | higher price. Let us grant for the preſent, it is of higher price (which how 
he makes out, I ſhall examine by and by.) This, if it were fo, ought not to 
annul any man's bargain, ' nor make him receive leſs in quantity than he lent. 
He was to receive again the ſame ſum, and the publick authority was guarantee, 
that the ſame ſum ſhould have the ſame quantity of filver, under the ſame de- 
nomination. And the reaſon is plain, why in juſtice he ought to have the ſame. 
quantity of filver again, notwithſtanding any pretended riſe of its value. For 
if ſilver had grown more plentiful, and by conſequence (by our author's rule) 
cheaper, his debtor would not have been compelled, by the publick authority, 
=” to have paid him, in conſideration of its cheapneſs, a greater quantity of ſilver 
= than they contraſted for. Cacao-nuts were the money of a part of America, 
z when we firſt came thither. Suppoſe then you had lent me laſt year 300, or 
4 | fifteen ſcore Cacao-nuts, to be repaid this year, Would you be fatisfied and 
=< think yourſelf paid your due, if I ſhould tell you, Cacao-nuts were ſcarce this 
" Lo year, and that fourſcore were of as much value this year as an hundred the laſt ; 
and that therefore, you were well and fully paid, if I reſtored to you only 240 
for the 300 I borrowed ? Would you not think. yourſelf defrauded of two thirds 
of your right, by fuch a payment? Nor would it make any amends for this to 
Juſtice, or reparation to you, that the publick had (after your contract, which 
was made for fifteen ſcore) altered the denomination of ſcore, and applied it to 
fixteen inſtead of twenty. Examine it, and you will find this juſt the caſe, and 
the loſs proportionable in them both: that is a real loſs of twenty per cent. As 
to Mr. Lowndes's Proofs, that ſilver is now one fifth more value than it was, 
and therefore a man has a right done him, if he receive one fifth leſs than his con- 
tract, I fear none of them will reach Mr. Lowndes's point. He faith, p. 77. 
*© By daily experience nineteen penny weight, and three tenths of a penny weight 
0 o* ſterling filver, which is juſt the weight of a crown piece, will purchaſe 
more coin d money than five unclippd ſhillings.” I with he had told us where 
this daily experience he ſpeaks of, is to be found : for I dare fay no body hath 
ſeen a {um of unelipp'd ſhillings paid for bullion any where theſe twelve months, 
* to go no further back. 
In the next place, I wiſh he had told us how uch more than five lavicful 
: mill'd ſhillings, bullion of the weight of a crown-piece will purchaſe. If hehad 
laid it would purchaſe fix ſhillings and three-pence weighty money, he had proved 
the matter in queſtion, And whoever has the weight of a crown in filver 
paid him in Mr. Lowndes's new coin, inſtead of fix ſhillings and three-pence of 
our preps n has no injury done him, i it will certainly purchaſe him fix 
ſhil- 
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firſt ſight perceives this to be impoſſible, as I have already proved it. And I have 


in this the concurrence of Mr. Lowndes's new ſcheme, to prove it to be ſo. oy 
p. 62. he propoſes that his filver unite having the weight and finenefs of a pre- 
ob unclipp'd crown-piece; ſhould go for 75 pence; and that the preſent ſhilling 
ſhould go for 15 pence; by which eſtabliſhment there will be 75 pence in his 
unite, and 93 pence three farthings in ſix ſhillings three-pence, weighty money 
of the preſent coin; which is an undeniable confeſſion, that it is as impoſſible 


for his filver unite, (having no more ſilver in it than a preſent unclipp'd crown) 


to be worth, and ſo to purchaſe ſix unclipp'd ſhillings and three-pence of our 
preſent money, as it is for 75 pence to be worth 93 of the fame pence, or 75 
%% ̃ VW ͤ ͤ» . ̃˙%˖1.ĩ . otng eee 

I ,x he means by more, that his ſterling ſilver of the weight of a crown-piece 
will purchaſe a penny, or two-pence more than five unclipp'd fhillings, which 
is the moſt, and which is but accidental too; What is this riſe of its value to 


15 pence? And what amends will one ſixtieth (a little more or leſs) rife in va- 


lue, make for one fifth diminiſhed in weight, and loſt in quantity? which is all 
one as to ſay, that a penny, or thereabouts, ſhall make amends for fifteen pence 
ANOTHER way to recommend his new coin, to thoſe who ſhall receive it, 
Inſtead of the preſent, weightier coin, he tells them, p. 77. it will pay as much 
debt, and purchaſe as much commodities as our preſent money which is one 
fifth heavier: what he ſays of debts is true. But yet I would have it well con- 


. 


fidered by our Engliſh gentlemen, that though creditors will loſe one fifth of 


their principal and uſe, and landlords will loſe one fifth of their income, yet the 
debtors and tenants will not get it. It will be aſked, Who then will get it? 
| Thoſe, I fay, and thoſe only, who have great ſums of weighty money (whereof 
one ſees not a piece now in payments) hoarded up by them, will get by it. To 
thoſe, by the propoſed change of our money, will be an increaſe of one fifth, 
added to their riches, paid out of the pockets of the reſt of the nation. For 
what theſe men received for four ſhillings , they will pay again for five. This 
weighty money hoarded up, Mr. Lowndes, p. 105. computes at one million and 


fix hundred thouſand pounds. So that be raiſing our money one fifth, there 


will three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds be given to thoſe, who have 


hoarded up our weighty money, which hoarding up of money is thought by 


many to have no other merit in it, than the prejudicing our trade and publick 
affairs, and increaſing our neceſſities, by keeping ſo great a part of our money 
from coming abroad, at a time when there was ſo great need of it. If the ſum 
of unclipp'd money in the nation be, as ſome ſuppoſe, much greater; then there 
will, by this contrivance of the raiſing our coin, be given to theſe rich hoarders, 
much above the aforeſaid ſum of three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds of 
our preſent money. No body elſe, but theſe hoarders, can get a farthing b 

this propoſed change of our coin; unleſs men in debt have plate by them, which 


they will coin to pay their debts. Thoſe too, I muſt confeſs, will get one fifth 


by all the plate of their own, which they ſhall coin and pay debts with, valu- 
ing their plate at bullion ; but if they ſhall conſider the faſhion of their plate, 
what that coſt when they bought it, and the faſhion that new plate will coſt 


them, if they intend ever to have plate again, they will find this one fifth ſeem- 


ing preſent profit, in coining their plate to pay their debts, amount to little, or 


nothing at all, No body then but the hoarders will get by this twenty per cent. 


Aud I challenge any one to ſhew, how any body elſe (but that little in the 
_ caſe of plate coin'd to pay debts) ſhall get a farthing by it. It ſeems to promiſe 
faireſt to the debtors : but to them too it will amount to nothing. For he, that 
takes up money to pay his debts, will receive this new money, and pay it again 
at the ſame rate he received it, juſt as he does now our preſent coin, without any 
profit at all. And though commodities (as is natural) ſhall be raiſed, in pro- 
portion to the leſſening of the money, no body will get by that, any more than 
they do-now, when all things are grown dearer. Only he that is bound up by 
contract to receive any. ſum, under ſuch a deriomination of pounds, En 
| | an 
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nh pence; _ 825 his loſs fendibly;; when 95 goes to buy ehem, and take 6 
new? ins. The markets and the ſhops 00 ſoon convince him, that Tits 
money, Which is one fifth lighiter, is alſo one fifth worſe; when he muſt pay 
twenty per cent. more for all the commodities he wy! be with the N of the 
new foot, than if he bought it with the preſent coin. £ 
Tus Mr. Lowndes himſelf will not deny, when he eh to mind 1 he 
himſelf, ſpeaking of the inconveniencies we ſuffer by our clipp'd money, ſays, 
p. 115. Perſons before they conclude in any bargains, are neceſſitated firſt to 
ſettle the price; or value of the very money, they are to receive for their goods; 
% and if it be in clipp d, or bad money, they ſet the price of their goods ac- 
* cordingly: which 4%: think has been one great cauſe of raiſing the price, 
e not only of merchandize, but even of edibles, and other neceſſaries for the 
e ſuſtenance of the common people, to their great grievance.” That every one, 
who-receives money, after the raiſing our money, on contracts made before the 
change, muſt loſe twenty per cent. in all he ſhall buy, is demonſtration, by 
Mr. Lowndes's own ſcheme. Mr. Lowndes propoſes that there ſhould be ſhillings 
coin'd upon the new foot, one fifth lighter than our preſent ſhillings, which ſhould 
for twelve pence a- piece; and that the unclipp'd ſhillings of the preſent coin 
ſhould go for fifteen pence a- piece; and the crown for ſeventy-five pence. A man, 
who has a debt of a e pounds owing him, upon bond, or leaſe, receives 
it in theſe new ſhillings,” inſtead of lawful money of the preſent ſtandard; he 
goes to market with twenty ſhillings in one pocket of this new money, which 
are valued at 240 pence; and in the other pocket with four mill'd crown pieces, 
(or twenty mill'd ſhillings of the preſent coin) which are valued at three hundred 
pence, which is one fifth more: 'tis demonſtration then, that he loſes one fifth, 
or twenty per cent. in all that he buys, by the receipt of this new money, for 
the preſent coin, which was his due; unleſs thoſe. he deals with, will take four 
for five pence, or four ſhillings for five ſhillings. He buys for example, a quart 
of oil for fifteen pence : if he pay for it with the old money in one pocket, one 
ſhilling will do it: if with the new money in the other, he muſt add three-pence 
to it, or a quarter of another ſhilling; and fo of all the reſt that he pays for, with 
either the old money, which he ſhould have received his debts in, or with the 
new, which he was forced to receive for it. Thus far, tis demonſtration, he 
loſes twenty per cent. by receiving his debt in a new money thus raiſed, when he 
uſes it to buy any thing. But to make him amends, Mr. Lowndes tells him, fil- 
ver is now dearer, and all things conſequently will be bought cheaper twenty 
per cent. And yet at the ſame time he tells him, in the paſſage above cited, out 
of p. 115. that all other things are grown dearer. I am ſure there is no demon- 
ſtration, that they will be ſold twenty per cent. cheaper. And, if I may credit 
 houſe-keepers and ſubſtantial tradeſmen, all forts of proviſions and commodities, 
are lately riſen exceſſively; and, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of filver, begin to 
come up to the true value of our clipp'd money, every one ſelling their commo- 
dities ſo as to make themſelves amends, in the number of light pieces for what 
they want in weight. A creditor ought to think the new light money equivalent 
to the preſent heavier, becauſe it will buy as much commodities. But what if 
it ſhould fail, as tis ten to one but it will, what ſecurity has he for it? He is 
told ſo, and he muſt be ſatisfied. That falt, wine, oil, filk, naval ſtores, and 
all foreign commodities, will none 98 them be ſold us by foreigners, for a leſs 
quantity of ſilver than before, becauſe we have given the name of more pence 
to it, is, I think demonſtration. All our names (if they are any more to us) 
are to them but bare ſounds; and our coin, as theirs to us, but meer bullion, va- 
lued only by its weight. And a Swede will no more ſell you his hemp and pitch, 
or a Spaniard his oil, for leſs filyer, becauſe you tell him, ſilver is ſcarcer now 
in England, and therefore riſen in value one fifth ; than a tradeſman of London 
will {ell his commodity, cheaper to the Ille of Man, becauſe they are grown 
poorer, and money is ſcarce there. 
ALL foreign commodities muſt be ſhut out of the number of thoſe that will 
fall, to —_ with our raiſing our money. Corn alſo, tis evident, does not 


iſe, or fall, by the differences of more, or leſs plenty of money, but by the plenty 
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ircity that God gives. For our money, in appearance, remaining the 
ſame, the price of corn is double one year, to what it was the precedent: and 
therefore, we muſt certainly make account, that ſince the money is one fifth lighter, | 

it will buy one fifth leſs corn communibus annis. And this being the great ex- 
pence of the poor, that takes up almoſt all their earnings, if corn be, communi- 


bus annis, ſold for one fiſth more money in tale, than before the chan ge of our 


money, they too muſt have one fifth more in tale, of the new money, for their 


wages than they have now; and the day- labourer muſt have, not only twelve, 
but fiſteen- pence of the new money a day, which is the preſent ſhilling that he 
has now, or elſe he cannot live. So that all foreign commodities, with corn 


and labour, keeping up their value to the quantity of ſilver they ſell for now, 
and not complying, in the fall of their real price, with the nominal raiſing of 


our money; there is not much left, wherein landlords and creditors are to ex- 
pect the recompence of twenty per cent. abatement of price in commodities, to 
make up their loſs in the lightneſs of our money, they are paid their rents and 


debts in. Twould be eaſy to ſhew the ſame thing, concerning our other native 


commodities, and make it clear, that we have no reaſon to expect they ſhould 
abate of their preſent price, any more than corn and labour : but this is enough, 
and. any one who has a mind to it, may trace the reſt at his leiſure. 


Ax thus I fear the hopes of cheaper penny-worths, which might 
ſome men into a belief that landlords and creditors would receive no leſs by the 


| propoſed new money, is quite vaniſhed. But if the promiſe of better penny- 
worths, and a fall of all commodities twenty per cent. ſhould hold true, this 


would not all relieve creditors and landlords, and ſet them on equal terms with 


their neighbours : becauſe the cheap pennyworths will not be for them alone, 
but every body elſe, as well as they, will ſhare in that advantage; ſo that their 


filver being diminiſhed one fifth in their rents and debts, which are paid them, 
they would ſtill be twenty per cent. greater loſers than their unhoarding neigh- 
bours, and forty per cent. greater loſers than the hoarders of money ; who will 
certainly get twenty per cent. in the money, whatever happens in the price of 
things; and twenty per cent more in the cheapneſs of commodities, if that pro- 
miſed recompenſe be made good to creditors and landlords. For the hoarders of 
money (if the price of things falls) will buy as cheap as they. So that whatever 


is faid of the cheapneſs of commodities, tis demonſtration, (whether that proves 


true, or no) that creditors, and Jandlords, and all thoſe, who are to receive 
money, upon bargains made before the 
avoidably loſe twenty per cent. : 
Ox thing Mr. Lowndes ſays in th 


too will have no need of raiſin 
own words here. 2-74 6 
MR. Lowndes, in the forecite 


\ 


propoſed change of our coin, will un- 


is paragraph very remarkable, which I 
think decides the queſtion. His words, p. 78, are theſe, © That if the value of 
< the ſilver in the coins (by an extrinſick denomination) be raiſed above the value, 
ce or market-price, of the ſame ſilver reduced to bullion, the ſubjects would be 
< proportionably injured or defrauded, as they were formerly in the caſe of baſe 
«© monies, coin d by publick authority.” It remains therefore, only to ſhew, that 
the market-price of ſtandard bullion is not one fifth above our coin that is to be 
| raiſed, and then we have Mr. Lowndes of our ſide too againſt its raiſing. I 
think it is abundantly proved already, that ſtandard bullion neither is, nor can 
be, worth one fifth more than our lawful weighty money : and if it be not, by 
Mr. Lowndes's confeſſion, there is no need of raiſing our preſent, legal, mill'd 
money to that degree; and tis only our clipp'd money that wants amendment: 
and when that is recoin'd and reduced all to mill'd and lawful money, that, then 
g. This I ſhall now prove out of Mr, Lowndes's 


d words, compares the value of filver in our coin, 


to the value of the ſame ſilver reduced to bullion ; which he ſuppoſing to be as 
four or five, makes that the meaſure of the raiſing our money. If this be the 
difference of value between filver in bullion, and filver in coin; and if it be true, 
that four ounces of ſtandard bullion be worth five ounces of the ſame ſilver coin- 
ed; or, which is ſame thing, that bullion, will ſell by the ounce for fix 


ſhillings and five 
Nor. II. 


pence unclipp'd money; I will take the boldneſs to a 


dviſe his 
majeſty 


beguile 
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3 ag t. * or e eee de h buition;- he thinks : 
without it, melt down ſo much > Crog as is equal in weight» to twelve hundred 
pounds ſterling of our preſant mill d money. This let him fell for mill d money. 
And, according to our author's rule, it e eee ene gerd. Ax Leer 
that Aden hundred pounds be reduced: into bullien, and ſold again, and it will 
produce eighteen hundred and ſixty pounds; which eighteen hundred and fixty 
pounds of weighty money being reduced to bullion, will ftill produce one fifth 
more in weight of filver, being ſold for weighty money. And thus his majeſty 
may get at leaſt three hundred and twenty thoufand pounds by ſelling of bullion : 
for weighty money, and melting that down into bullen, as faſt as he receives it; 
till he has brought into his hands the million and ſix hundred thouſand 3 | 
which Mr. Lowndes computes there is of weighty money left in England. = 
1 1 9 not but every one, who reads it, will think this a very ridiculous 
ropoſition. But he muſt think it ridiculous for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
Ee kes t — tis ; impoſſible that bullion ſhould ſell for one fifth above its weight of 
the fame filver coin d, that is, that an ounce of ſtandard filver ſhould ſell for fix 
ſhillings five-pence of our preſent, weighty money. For if it will, tis no ri- 
diculous thing that the king ſhoul melt down, | and: make tat proc of his 
mone | 
_ 1 author's ale (p. 78, where he fans, « That the only zul and roafon- 
* able foot, upon which the coins ſhould be current, is the very price of the 
« filver thereof, in caſe it be molten in the ſame place, where coins are made 
tc current.) be to be obſerved; our money is to be raiſed but an halfpenny, or 
at moſt a penny in five ſhillings : for that was the ordinary odds in the price be- 
tween bullion and coin'd filver,. before clipping had deprived us, in commerce, 
of all our mill'd and weighty money. And filver-in ſtandard bullion: would not 
be in value one jot above the ſame ſilver in coin, if chpp'd money were not cur- 
rent by tale, and coin d ſilver (as Mr. Lowndes propoſes, p. 73.) as well as bul- 
lion, had the liberty of exportation. For when we have no clipp'd money, but 
all our current coin is weight, according to the. ſtandard, all the odds of value 
that filver i in bullion has to ſilver in coin, is only owing to its prohibition of its 
exportation in money; and never riſes, nor can riſe, above what the goldſmith 
ſhall eſtimate the riſque and trouble of melting it down; which is fo little, that 
the importers of ſilver could never raiſe it to above a penny an ounce, but at ſuch 
times as the:Eaſt-India company, or ſome foreign ale, calling for a great quan- 
tity of ſilver at a time, made the goldſmiths ſcramble for it; and ſo the importers 
of bullion raiſe its price upon them, according to the preſent need of great 
quantities of filver which every goldſmith (eager to engroſs to himſelf as much 
as he could) was content to pay high for, rather than go without: his preſent 
gains from thoſe whom he furniſhed, and whom otherwiſe he could not fur- 
niſh, making him amends. 
Tux natural value, then, between Glade: in e and in coin, is (I fay) 
every where equal; bating the charge of coinage, which gives the advantage to 
the fide of the coin. The ordinary odds here in England, between ſilver in bul- 
lion, and the ſame in our coin, is, by reaſon that the ſtamp hinders its free ex- 
portation, about a penny in the. crown. The accidental difference, by reaſon of 
ſudden occaſions, is ſometimes (but rarely) two-pence in five ſhillings, or ſome- 
what more in great urgencies. And ſince the ordinary rate of things is to be 
taken as the meaſure of their price, and Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 78, „That if 
e the value of the filver in their coins, ſhould be raiſed above the value, or 
« market price, of the fame filver reduced to bullion, the ſubject would be pro- 
“ portionably injured and defrauded ;” I leave him to make the inference, what 
will be the conſequence in England, if our coin be raiſed here one fifth, or 
N per cent. | 
Mx. Lowndes. ſays farther, p. 90, That ſilver 755 a price. I anſwer; filver 
to filver can have no other price, but quantity for quantity; If there be any 
other difference in value, it is, or can be nothing, but one of theſe two: firſt, 
either the value of the labour employed about one parcel of filver more than 
another, makes a difference in their price; and thus faſhioned plate ſells for 
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t of the Game ſilver; and in countries where the owners pay 


more than its weig . 

for the coinage, ſilver in eoin is more worth than its weight in bullion; but here, 
| where the publick pays the coinage, they are of very near equal value, when there 

is no need of exportation: for then there is no more odds than the trouble of car- 

rying the bullion to the mint, and fetching again, is worth; or the charge of re- 
fin ing ſo much of it, as will bring it to ſtandard, if it be worſe than ſtandard. 

O ſecondly, ſome privilege belonging to one parcel of ſilver, which is denied 
to another, . viz. here in England a liberty of exportation allowed to filver in bul- 
lion, denied to filver ſtamp'd. This when there is need of exportation of ſilver, 
gives ſome ſmall advantage of value to uncoin'd filver here, above coin'd ; but 
that is ordinarily very inconſiderable; and can never reach to one fifth, nor half 
one fifth, as has been already ſhewn. And this I think will anſwer all that is 

ſaid about the price of ſilver in that place. a . 
IIS true what Mr. Lowndes ſays, in the next words, p. 81, © That five 
« ſhillings coin d upon the foot propoſed, will actually contain more real and 
« intrinſick value of filver by a great deal, than is in the current money, now | 
« commonly applied to the payment of the ſaid rents, revenues and debts.” But 
will he hence conclude; becauſe there is now loſt in thoſe rents, revenues and 
debts, a great deal more than twenty per cent, under the preſent irregularity of 
our coin, and the robbery in clipp'd money; without any the leaſt neglect, or 
miſcarriage in the owner, that entitled him to that loſs, that therefore, it is juſt 
that the loſs of twenty per cent. be eſtabliſh'd on him by law for the future, in 
the reforming of our coin? 1 | . 
_ Mx. Lowndes's ſecond reaſon for leſſening of our coin, we have, p. 82, in 
theſe words, The value of the ſilver in the coin ought to be raiſed, to encou- 
« rage the bringing of bullion to the mint to be coin'd.” This raiſing of money 
is in effect, as has been ſeen, nothing but giving a denomination of more pence 
to the ſame quantity of filver, viz. That the ſame quantity of filver ſhall hereafter 
be called ſeventy-five pence, which is now called fixty-pence. For that is all is 
done: as is manifeſt, when a crown-piece, which now goes but for ſixty pence, 
ſhall be made to go for ſeventy-five pence; for tis plain, it contains nothing of 
ſilver, or worth in it, more than it did before. Let us ſuppoſe, that all our filver 
coin now in England were ſix- pences, ſhillings, half-crowns and crowns, all mill'd 
money, full weight, according to the preſent ſtandard ; and that it ſhould be or- 
dered, that for the future, the crown-piece, inſtead of going for ſixty pence, ſhould | 
go for ſeventy-five pence, and ſo proportionably, of all the other pieces; I aſk 
then, how ſuch a change of denomination ſhall bring bullion to the mint to be 
coin'd, and from whence ? I ſuppoſe this change of names, or aſcribing to it more 
imaginary parts of any denomination, has no charms in it to bring bullion to the 
mint to be coin d: for whether you call the piece coin'd twelve pence, or fifteen 
pence, or ſixty, or ſeventy-five, a crown or a ſceptre, it will buy no more filk, ſalt, 
or bread than it would before. That therefore cannot tempt people to bring it to 
the mint. And if it will pay more debts, that is perfect defrauding, and ought 
not to be permitted. Next, I aſk, from whence ſhall this raiſing fetch it? For bul- 
lion cannot be brought hither to ſtay here, whilſt the balance of our trade requires 
all the bullion we bring in, to be exported again, and more filver out of our for- 
mer ſtock with it, to anſwer our exigencies beyond ſeas. And whillt it is ſo the 
goldſmiths and returners of money will give more for bullion to export, than the 
mint can give for it to coin; and ſo none of that will come to the mint. 

Bur fays our author, p. 83, © An'half-penny an ounce profit, which will be 
in the propoſed coin, above the preſent price of ſterling bullion, will be an en- 
* couragement to thoſe who have Engliſh plate, to bring it in to be coin d.“ 
I doubt whether there will be any ſuch profit; for I. imagine, that ſtandard bul- 
lion cannot now be bought per ounce, for ſix ſhillings and five pence of our 
clipp'd, running caſh, which is the meaſure, whereby Mr. Lowndes determines 
of the price of ſterling ſilver. But, taking this half-penny an ounce profit for 
granted, it will not bring to the mint any. plate, whoſe faſhion is valued by the 
owner at aboye an half-penny per ounce ; and how much then it is like to bring 


to the mint, is eaſy to gueſs. 
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. is the ſame that brings it to England to tay there, 'viz: The gain we make by 
—_ inet an over- balance of trade.” - When our merchants carry commodities abroad, to 
=. 2% a greater value than thoſe they 3 home, the overplus comes to them in fo- 
= reelign coin, or bullion, which will ſtay here, when' we gain by the balance of 
| dodur Whole trade. For then we can have no debts beyond fea to be paid with it. 


In this thriving poſture of our trade, thoſe to whoſe ſhare this bullion falls, not 


= 8 x) having any uſeof it, whilſt it is in bullion, chuſe to carry it to the mint to have 
= 5 it coin d there, whereby it is of more uſe to them for all the buſineſs of ſilver in 
bd trade, or purchaſing land; the mint having aſcertain d the weight and fineneſs 


of it : ſo that on any occaſion every one is ready to take it at its known value, 
without any ſcruple ; a convenience that is wanting in bullion. . But when our 
trade runs on the other fide, and our exported commodities will not pay for thoſe 
foreign ones we conſume, our treaſure muſt go; and then it is vain to beſtow 


: dS the labour of coining on bullion, that muſt be exported again. To what pur- 
pole is it, to make it paſs through our mint, when it will away ? The leſs pains 
and charge it coſts us, the better. | TR C Wy 4 


His third reaſon, p. 83, is, that this raiſing of our coin, by making it © more 
ee in tale, will make it more commenſurate to the general need thereof,” and 
thereby hinder the increaſe of hazardous paper-credit, and the inconveniency 
of bartering. | | VV SP gb. TIEN 
Jus as the boy cut his leather into five quarters (as he called them) to co- 
ver his ball, when cut into four quarters it fell ſhort : but after all his pains, as 
much of his ball lay bare as before: if the quantity of coin'd filver, employ'd 
in England, fall ſhort, the arbitrary denomination of a greater number of pence 
given to it, or, which is all one, to the ſeveral coin'd pieces of it, will not make 
it commenſurate to the ſize of our trade, or the. greatnefs of our occaſions. 
This is as certain, as that if the quantity of a board, which is to ſtop a leak of 
a ſhip fifteen inches ſquare, be but twelves inches ſquare, it will not be made to 
do it, by being meaſured by a foot, that is divided into fifteen inches, inſtead of 
twelve, and ſo having a larger tale, or number of inches in denomination given 
„ e e Sn 
Tuts, indeed, would be a convincing reaſon, if ſounds would give weight to 
filver, and the noiſe of a greater number of pence. (leſs in quantity proportion- 
ably as they are more in number) were a larger ſupply of money, which our au- 
thor, p. 84, ſays our occaſions require, and which he by an increaſe of the tale 
of pence hopes to provide. But that miſtake is very viſible, and ſhall be farther 
ſhewn in the bufineſs of bartering. DUEL 1 
TRE neceſſity of truſt and bartering is one of the many inconveniencies ſpring- 
ing from the want of money. This inconvenience, the multiplying arbitrary 
denominations will no more ſupply, nor any ways make our fcarcity of coin 
commenſurate to the need there is of it, than if the cloth which was provided 
for cloathing the army, falling ſhort, one ſhould hope to make it commenſurate 
to the need there is of it, by meaſuring it by a yard one fifth ſhorter than the 
ſtandard, or changing the ſtandard of the yard, and ſo getting the full denomi- 
nation of yards, neceflary according to the preſent meaſure. For this is all will 
be done by raiſing our coin, as is propoſed. All it amounts to is no more but 
this, viz. That each piece, and conſequently our whole ſtock of money, ſhould 
be meaſured and denominated by a penny, one fifth leſs than the ſtandard. 
WHERE there is not coin'd filver, in proportion to the value of the commo- 
dities, that daily change owners in trade, there is a neceſſity of truft, or barter- 
ing, i. e. changing commodities for commodities, without the intervention of 
money. For example; let us ſuppoſe in Bermudas but an hundred pounds in 
ready money, but that there is every day there, a transferring of commodities 
from one owner to another, to the value of double as much. When the money 
is all got into hands, that have already bought all that they have need of, for 
that day, whoever has need of any thing elſe that day, muſt either go on tick, 
or barter for it, i. e. give the commodities he can beſt ſpare for the commodities 
he wants, v. g. ſugar for bread, &c. Now tis evident here, that, ehanging the 
5 denomi- 
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den c coin, they already have in Bermudas, or coining it over 
again under new denominations, will not contribute in the leaſt towards the re- „ 
moving this neeeſſity of truſt, or bartering. For the whole filver, they have Rs 
in coin, being but four hundred ounces ; and the exchange of the commodities wy 
made in a diſtance of time, wherein this money is paid; not above once, being 
to the value of eight hundred ounces of ſilver; tis plain, that one half of the 
commodities, that ſhift hands, muſt of neceſſity be taken upon credit, or ex- 
changed by barter; thoſe Who want them, having no money to pay for them. 
Nor can any alteration of the coin, or denomination of theſe four hundred 
ounces of ſilver, help this; becauſe the value of the ſilver, in reſpect of other 
commodities, will not thereby be at all increaſed; and the commodities changed, 
being (as in the caſe) double in value to the four hundred ounces of coin d ſilver 
to be laid out in them, nothing can ub this want but a doubly quantity, i. e. 
eight hundred ounces of coin d ſilver; how denominated, it matters not, ſo there 
be a fit proportion of ſmall pieces to ſupply ſmall payments. c ; 
Suprosx the commodities paſſing every day in England, in markets and fairs, 
between ſtrangers, or ſuch as truſt not one another, were to the value of a mil- 
lion of ounces of ſilver; and there was but half a million of ounces of coin d 
ſilver in the hands of thoſe, who wanted thoſe commodities ; 'tis demonſtration 
they muſt truck for them, or go without them. If then the coin'd filver of 
England be not ſufficient. to anſwer the value of commodities moving in' trade 
amongſt us, credit, or barter muſt do it. Where the credit and money fail, bar- 
ter alone muſt do it: which being introduced by the want of a greater plenty of 
coin'd filver, nothing but a greater plenty of coin d ſilver can remove it. The 
increaſe of denomination does, or can, do nothing in the caſe ; for tis ſilver by 
its quantity, and not denomination, that is the price of things, and meaſure of 
commerce; and tis the weight of ſilver in it, and not the name of the piece, 
that men eſtimate commodities by, and exchange them foo. 
Ix this be not ſo, when the neceſſity of our affairs abroad, or ill huſbandry at 
home, has carried away half our treaſure, and a moiety of our money is gone 
out of England; tis but to iſſue a proclamation, That a penny ſhall go for two- 
pence, ſix-pence for a ſhilling, half a crown for a crown, &c. and immediately, 
without any more ado, we are as rich as before. And when half the remainder is 
gone, 'tis but doing the ſame thing again, and raifing the denomination anew, 
and we are where we were, and ſo on: where by ſuppoſing the denomination | 
raiſed 13, every man will be as rich with an ounce of filver in his purſe, as he = 
was before, when he had ſixteen ounces there; and in as great plenty of mo- . 
ney, able to carry on his trade, without bartering; his ſilver by this ſhort way 
of raiſing, being changed into the value of gold: for when filver will buy ſix- 
teen times as much wine, oil and bread, &c. to day, as it would yeſterday, 
(all other things remaining the ſame, but the denomination) it hath the real 
worth-of , 0-hirce ct ee e 1 | = 
Taxis, I gueſs, every body ſees cannot be ſo. And yet this muſt be fo, if it 
be true that raiſing the denomination one fifth can ſupply the want, or one jot 
raiſe the value of filver in reſpe& of other commodities, i. e. make a leſs quan- 
tity of it to day, buy a greater quantity of corn, oil and cloth, and all other 
commodities, than it would yeſterday, and thereby remove the neceſſity of bar- 
tering. For, if raiſing the denomination can thus raiſe the value of coin, in ex- 
change for other commodities, one fifth, by the ſame reaſon it can raiſe it two 
ſifths, and afterwards three fifths, and again, if need be, four fifths, and as 
much farther as you pleaſe. So that, by this admirable contrivance of raiſing 
our coin, we ſhall be as rich, and as well able to ſupport the charge of the go- 
vernment, and carry on our trade without bartering, or any other inconvenience, 
for want of money, with ſixty thouſand ounces of coin'd ſilver in England, as 
if we had fix, or ſixty millions. If this be not ſo, I defire any one to ſhew 
me, why the ſame way of raifing our denomination, which can raiſe the va- 
lue of money in reſpect of other commodities, one fifth, cannot, when you 
pleaſe, raiſe it another fifth, and fo on? I beg to be told where it muſt ſtop, and 
why at ſuch a degree, without being. able to go farther, » 
„ Ih: | | 5 Ir 


<A r e con 0 wing 
| 3 l notice of, chat the raifing I fp 


5 peak of here, is e 
N 5 the value of our coin in reſpect of other oomodities (av H. Call ie all along) in 
1 ion to raiſing the denomination, The cenfeundin 


tine g of theſe in dif. 
=. counties congerting money, is one great cauſe, I ſuſpect, tfiat tile matter is {6 
. r re eee and ſo often talk d of with ſo little information of the hearers. 
REES | A PENNY. is a denomination no more belonging to eight than to eighty, of 
| to one ſingle grain of ſilver: and ſo it ĩs not neceſfary that there ſhould be ſixty 
pence, no more, nor leſs, in an ounce of ſilxer, i. e, twelve in a piece calls 
5 FW ed a ſhi ling, and fixty in a piece balled a cron; ſuch like diviſions being only 
„ extrinſical denominations, are every where perfectly arbitrary. For here in Eng- 
land chere might as well have been twelve ſhillings in a penny, as twelve pence, 
in a ſhilling, i. e. the denomination of the leſs piece might have been a ſhilling, 
and of the bigger a penny. Again, the thilling might have been coin'd ten times 
as big as the penny, and the crown ten times as big as the (hilling ; ; whereby the 
ſhilling would have but ten pence in it, and the crown an hund ed. But this, 
however order'd, alters not one jot the value of the ounce of filver, in reſpect of 
other things, any more than it does its weight. This raiſing being but giving of 
names at pleaſure to aliquot parts of any piece, viz. that now the ſixtieth part of 
an ounce of fiber ſhall be call'd a penny, and to-morrow that the ſeventy fifth 
part of an ounce of filver ſhall be called a penny, may be done with what in- 
creaſe you pleaſe. And thus it may be order d by a proclamation, that a ſhilling 
ſhall go for twenty- four pence, an half- crown for ſixty inſtead of thirty-pence, 
| and ſo of the reſt. ' But that an half-crown ſhould be worth, or contain, fixty 
4 | | ſuch pence, as the pence were, before this change of deriomination was made, 
= hat no power on earth can do. Nor can any power (but that which can make 
i OL, the plenty, or ſcarcity of commodities) raiſe the value of our money thus double, 
\'F in reſpect᷑. of other commodities, and make that the ſame piece, or quantity of 
4 Res under a double denomination, ſhall purchaſe double the quantity of pep- 
1 | per, wine or lead, an inſtant after ſuch proclamation, to what it would do an 
| | inſtant before. If this could be, we might, as every one ſees, raife ſilver to the 
value of gold, and make ourſelves as rich as we pleaſed. But tis but going to 
1 eee an ouncèe of filver of one hundred and twenty pe nce, = convinced 
7 that it will purchaſe no more than an ounce of filyer of Et pe And the 
1 ringing of the piece will as ſoon purchaſe more modi as 4 change of 
denomination, SG the eukiplied name of wo] when it is called ſix ſcore i in- 
ftead of fixe . 

Ts propos'd, that the twelve perice ſhould be raiſes to fifteen pence, ad the 
crown to ſeventy-five pence, and ſo proportionably of the reft : But yet that the 
pound ſterling thould not be raiſed. If there be any advantage in raifing, Why 
ſhould not that be raiſed too? And, as the crown-piece is raiſed from fixty to 
ſeventy-five pence, why ſhould not the pound ſterling be raiſed in the fame pro- 
portion, from two hundred and forty pence, to three hundred pence ? 

FurTHER, If this wy our coin can ſo ſtretch our money, and enlarge our 
pared remainder of it, as as to make it more commenſurate to the general need 
ce thereof, for carrying on the common traffick and commerce of the nation, and 
* to anfwer occaſions requiring a larger ſupply of money,” as Mr. Lowndes tells 
us in his third reaſon, p. 83. why are we ſo niggardly to ourſelves in this time 

of occaſion, as to ſtop at one fifth? Why do we not raiſe it one full moiety, and 
thereby double our money? If Mr. Lowndes's rule, p. 78. © That if the value 
« of the filverin the coin, ſhould be raiſed above the market-price of the ſame 
« ſilver, reduced to bullion ; the ſubject would be proportionably injured and 
% defrauded,” muſt keep us from theſe advantages, and the publick care of ju- 
ſtice ſtop the raifing of the money at one fifth; becauſe, if our money be raiſed 
. beyond the market price of bullion, it will be f much defrauding of the ſubject : 
— I then ſay, it muſt not be raiſed one fifth, nor half one fifth, that i is, it muſt not 
be raiſed fifteen pence in the crown; no, nor five pence. For I deny that the 
market-price of ſtandard bullion ever was, or ever can be five ſhillings ſeven 
pence, of lawful, weighty money, the ounce : fo that if our preſent mill'd mo- 
ney be raiſed one fifth, the ſubjects will by Mr. Lowndes s rule, be defrauded. 
1 | 3 ſixteen 
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Subs cent. hae above ere per cent: n the ene of ſtandard 
| bullion being ordinarily under five ſhillings four pence the ounce, when fold for 

weighty money (which is but one thirtieth) whatever our preſent, mill'd money 
is raiſed above one thirtieth, it is by Mr. Lowndes's rule ſo much defrauding the 
ſubject. For. the market- price of any thing, and ſo of bullion, is to be Wea 
from its ordinary rate, all the year round; and not from the extraordinary riſe of 
two or three market-days in a year. And that the market price of ſtandard ſil- 
ver was not found, nor pretended to be above five ſhillings and four pence the 
- ounce, before clipping had left none but light, running 'caſh to pay for bullion, 
or any ching elſe, is evident from a paper then publiſhed, which I took the liberty 
to examine in my * conſiderations of the conſequences of raifing the value of 


mo_ &c. printed 1692. The author of that paper, tis manifeſt, was not 


nt of the price of filver, nor had a __ to leſſen its rate, but ſet down 
the higheſt pricꝭ it then bore 1 050 
Ix then Mr. Lowndes's rule of jonier, aud care of che ſabject, be to ) regulate 
the riſe of our mill'd money, it muſt not be raiſed above one thirtieth part. If 
the advantages he promiſes, of making our money, by railing it one fifth, © more 
* commenſurate to the general need thereof, be to be laid hold on, tis reaſonable 
to raiſe it higher, © to make it yet more commenſurate to the general need there 
«is of it. Which ever of the two Mr. Lowndes will prefer, either reaſon of 
ſtate, or rule of juſtice, one fifth muſt not be his meaſure of raiſing our preſent 
mill'd money. If the advantage of making our money more proportionate to our 
trade and other neceſſities, be to govern its propoſed raiſing, every one will cry 
out Mr. Lowndes, If your way will do what you ſay, the raiſing it one half 


will be much better than one fifth, and therefore pray let an half-crown be raiſed 


to a crown, and ſixpence to a ſhilling. If equity and the conſideration of the 
jects property ought to govern in the caſe, you muſt r not raiſe our mill'd crown 
to above five ſhillings and four pence. 


IF it be here ſaid to me, that I do then allow that our money may be raiſed 
one thirtieth, i. e. that the crown-piece ſhould be raiſed to five ſhillings and two 


pence, and ſo proportionably of the other ſpecies of our coin; I anſwer, he that 
infers ſo, makes his inference a little too quick. t 

Bor let us for once allow the ordinary price of ſtandard ſilver to be ſive ſhil- 
lings four pence the ounce, to be paid for in weighty coin (for that muſt al- 
ways be remembered, when we talk of the rate of bullion) and that the rate of 
bullion is the juſt meaſure of raiſing our money. This I ſay is no reaſon for the 
raifing our mill'd crown now, to five ſhillings four pence, and recoining all our 
clipp'd money upon that foot; unleſs we intend, as ſoon as that is done, to new 
raiſe, and coin it again. For, whilſt our trade and affairs abroad require the ex- 
portation of ſilver, and the exportation of our coin'd ſilver is prohibited, and 


made penal by our law, ſtandard bullion will always be ſold here for a little 


more than its weight of coin'd ſilver. So that, if we ſhall endeavour to equal our 
weighty coin'd ſilver to ſtandard bullion, by raiſing it, whilſt there is a neceſſity of 
the exportation of filver, we ſhall do no otherwiſe than a child, who runs to 


overtake and get up to the top of his ſhadow, which ſtill advances at the ſame | 


rate that he does. The'privilege that bullion has, to be exported freely, will give 

it a little advance in price above our coin, let the denomination of that be raiſed, or 
fallen as you pleaſe, whilſt there is need of its exportation, and the exportation 
of our coin is prohibited by law. But this advance will be but little, and will 
always keep within the Þounds which the riſque and trouble of melting down 
our coin ſhall ſet to it, in the eſtimate of the exporter. He that will rather ven- 
ture to throw an hundred pound into his melting-pot, when no body ſees him, 
and reduce it to bullion, than give an hundred and five pounds, for the ſame 
weight of the like bullion, will never give five ſhillings and five pence of mill'd 
money for an ounce of ſtandard bullion ; nor buy at that price, what he can 
have near five per cent. cheaper, without any riſque, if he will not accuſe him- 
ſelf. And I think it may be concluded, that very few, who have furnaces, 
and other conveniencies ready for melting filver, will give one per cent. for 


ſtandard bullion, - which is under five 1 oh and three pence Wy 3 
who 
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Fur pe 105 the price in bullion to coin on 'this-atebunt:! which is the only 


ole, Where the coin is kept to the ſtandard) can never be a feaſon for railing our 
coin to preſerve it from melting down: becauſe this price above its weight is 
given for bullion, only to avoid melting down our coin; and ſo this difference 


of price heIveeen: FOE bullion and our coin, can „beg no . al: gh melting 
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which our author ſuppoſes the propoſed raiſing of our coin will produce. And 


therefore I have dwelt longer upon them. His remaining ſix reaſons being of 
leſs moment, and: offering moſt of them but ſome circumſtantial conveniencies, 
as to the computation of our money, &c. I ſhall more briefly paſs over. Only 
before I ptoceed to them, I ſhall here ſet down the different value of our mo- 


ney, collected from our author's hiſtory of the ſeveral changes of our coin, ſince 


Edward the firſt's reign, quite down to this preſent time. A curious hiſtory in- 
deed, for which I think myſelf, and the world, indebted to Mr. Lowndes's great 


learning i in this ſort of menen as Tus great e exactneſs 1 in Ang the . 


ae e l | 
 FSHALL mh: only the ancntity of 50 Was in a | ſhilling, in "each of | 


thoſe changes; that ſo the reader may at firſt fight, without farther trouble, 


compare the leſſening, or increaſe of the quantity of filver upon every change. 


For in propriety of ſpeech, the adding to the quantity of ſilver in our coin, is 


the true raiſing of its value; and the diminiſhing the quantity of ſilver in it, is 
the ſinking of its value; however they come to be ed, and uſed in the 


Gre contrary ſenſe. 
Ir my calculations, from the weight 55 . L find: ist down. | in Mr. 


| Lene s extract out of the indentures of the mint, have not miſled me, the 


quantity of ſilver to a grain, which was in a ſhilling in every chan of our mo- 


ney, is ſet Gown 1 in the following table. | in 


Ws ; 


e One e filling contain'd of * filver, 


YE ent 8 
28 Edw. I} _ 1264 b 
77 ²˙ - ˙ w IAROE>c: £6 
27 Edw. 3 | hy 4 2133 
90 Hen. 7 1766 
1 Hen. 142 5 
4 Hen. 176 
49|Hen. [142 
Lo” - Hen. 118 
34|Hen. 100 
. 36|Hen. 60 
37 Hen. 40 IE 
5 Edw. 20]. 
6[Edw.[6| FFV 
2|Eliz. ME 15 89 
43 Elz. Tf 86 
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AND ſo it hay remained 1 the 43d year of queen Elizabeth to this day. 
ws + Mr. Lowndes's Le 69 


Ms. LownDes. having given us the fincneſs of the ſtandard ſilver in every 
reign, and the number of pieces a pound troy was coin'd into, cloſes this hiſtory 
with words to this purpoſe, p. 56. © By this deduction it doth evidently appear, 
« that it hath been a policy, conſtantly practiſed in the mints of England, to 


«raiſe the value of the coin, in its extrinfick denomination, from time to time, 
e as 
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<<. a5 any exigence, or occaſion required, and more eſpecially to encourage the 

bringing of bullion-into the-realm to be coin'd;” This indeed, is roundly to 
conclude for his hypotheſis. But I could wiſh, that from the hiſtories of thoſe 
times, wherein the ſeveral changes were made, he had ſhewed us the 1 
and occaſions, that produced the raiſing of the coin, and what effects it had. 
I I miſtake not, Henry the VIIIth's ſeveral raifings of our coin, brought little 
increaſe of ſilver into England. As the ſeveral ſpecies of our coin leſſened in 


their reſpective quantities of ſilver, ſo the treaſure of the realm decreaſed too: 
and he, that found the kingdom rich, did not, as I remember, by all his taifing 


our coin, leave it ſo. 


© Anotnzs thing, that (from this hiſtory) makes me ſuſpect, that the raiſ- 


ing the denomination was never found effectively to draw ſilver into England, is 


the lowering the denomination, or adding more filyer to the ſeveral ſpecies of 
our coin; as in Hen. VI's time, the ſhilling was increaſed from one hundred forty 
two grains of filver, to one hundred ſeventy fix: and in the ſixth of Edw. VI. 
in whoſe time raifing the denomination ſeems to have been tried to the utmoſt, 
when a ſhilling was brought to twenty grains of filver. And the great altera- 
tion, that was then quickly made on the other hand, from twenty to eighty 


rains at one leap, ſeems to ſhew that this leſſening the filver in our coin, had 


proved highly prejudicial: for this is a greater change in ſinking of the denomi- 
nation in proportion, than ever was made at once in. raiſing it; a ſhilling being 
made four times weightier in ſilver, the ſixth, than it was in the fifth year of 
1%%%/%/%ͤ av 1 bo, fe V% 
EKixpons are ſeldom found weary of the riches they have; or averſe to 
the increaſe of their treaſure. If therefore, the raiſing the denomination did in 
reality bring filver into the realm, it cannot be thought that they would at any 
time fink the denomination, which, by the rule of contraries, ſhould be at leaſt 
ſuſpected: to. drive, or keep it out. | | 1 


* 


SiNcx, therefore, we are not from matter of fact informed, what were the 


true motives, that cauſed thoſe ſeveral changes in the coin; may we not with 


reaſon ſuſpect, that they were owing to that policy of the mint, ſet down by our 
author, p. 83. in theſe words, That the propoſed advance is agreeable to the 
« policy, that in paſt ages hath been practiſed, not only in our mint, but in the 
_ © mints of all politick governments; namely, to raiſe the value of ſilver in the 
* coin, to promote the work of the. mint?“ As I remember, ſuitable to this 
policy of the mint, there was, ſome two years ſince, a complaint of a worthy 
gentleman, not ignorant of it, that the mill in the mint ſtood ſtill; and therefore, 
there was a propoſal offered for bringing griſt to the mill. 2 
Tur buſineſs of money, as in all times, even in this our quick-ſighted age, 
hath been thought a myſtery : thoſe employed in the mint muſt, by their places, 


be ſuppoſed to penetrate deepeſt into it. Tis no impoſſible thing, then, to ima- 
gine, that it was not hard, in the ignorance of paſt ages, when money was little; 
and {kill in the turns of trade leſs, for thoſe verſed in the buſineſs and policy of 


the mint, to perſuade a prince, eſpecially iſ money were ſcarce, that the fault was 
in the ſtandard of the mint, and that the way to increaſe the plenty of money, 


was to raiſe (a well- ſounding word) the value of the coin; This could not but 
be willingly enough hearkened to; when, beſides the hopes of drawing an increaſe 


of ſilver into the realm, it brought preſent gain, by the part which the king got 


of the money, which was hereupon all coin d anew, and the mint officers loſt no- 


thing, ſince it promoted the work of the mint. 

Tris opinion Mr. Lowndes himſelf gives ſufficient grounds for in his book, 
particularly p. 29. were we read theſe words, Although the former debaſe- 
ments of the coins, by publick authority, eſpecially thoſe in the reigns of king 
Henry VIII. and king Edward VI. might be projected for the profit of the 
* crown, and the projectors might meaſure that profit by the exceſſive quanti- 
ties of alloy, that were mixed with the ſilver and the gold (and let me add, or 
by the quantity of ſilver leſſened in each ſpecies, which is the ſame thing.) And 

© though this was enterprized by a prince, who could ſtretch his prerogative ve- 
_ © ry far upon his people; and was done in times, when the nation lad very little 
. A a commerce, 


N ence Þt ele ntly ſhewed; that mm projectors Were miſtaken, and that ic was 


e Hes '« ablolutely ngeeſſary to have the baſe money refornied;” This, at leaſt, they 


125 coined to the crown for ſeigniorage: in both which there was profit. 
des. tells us, p. 46. ©. That Hepry VIII. had to che value of 25 iliag⸗ 
5 5 1 55 every. pound weight of gold coined. I have met with it ſomewhere, 
that formerly the king _ = what he pleaſed for coinage. 1know not too, 
but the flattering name of raiſing money might prevail then, as it does now; and 
"impoſe ſo far on them, as to make them think, the raiſing, i. e. diminiſhing 
6 —flver-in their coin, would bring it into the realm, or ſtay it here, when they 
found it 

it was n whan, by reaſon of expence. in foxcign Wars, porn Nee trade, 

5 they found money begin to grow: ſcarce. | 
| Tun having the ſpecies of our coin one fifth b 1 or one fifth leſs, than 


| has. are at preſent, would be neither good, 
always been ſo. Our ſtandard. has continued in weight and . juſt as it is 


mination and ſize of our money have any influence on the ſtate of our wealth, 
have no reaſon to change the preſent ſtandard of our coin; ſince under that we 

have had a greater increaſe, and longer continuance of plenty of money, than 

| perhaps any other country can ſhey : J ſee no reaſon to think, that a little big- 


— 


The ſpecies of money in any country, as. whatſoever ſizes, fit for coining, if their 


e 


numbers, and the ways of accounts in that country ; if they are adapted to ſmall 


— — <A a h 
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in them. The harm comes by the change, which unreaſonably and unjuſtly 
gives away and transfers men's properties, diſorders trade, puzzles accounts, and 
needs a new arithmetic to caſt up reckonings, and keep accounts in; beſides 
a thouſand other inconveniencies; not to mention the charge of recoining the 
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poſed, it will enforce the recoining of all our money, both old and new, (ex- 
cept the new ſhillings) to avoid the terrible difficulty and confuſion there will be 

ke bins accounts in pounds, ſhillings, and pence, (as they muſt be) when 
the ſpecies of our money are ſo ordered, as not to anſwer thoſe denominations 


in ound numbers. 
Tas conſideration leads me to Mr. Pandas 6th and fixth reaſons, p. 85. 
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its convenience, to our accounting by pounds, ſhillings, and pence. And for ob- 
viating perplexity among the common people; he propoſes the preſent weighty 
crown. to go at ſix ſhillings three pence; and the new ſcepter, or unite, to be 


or half-unites, of the weight of the preſent half-crown, to go for two ſhillings 
ſeven pence half-penny: by no 3 of which pieces can there be made an 
even pound ſterling, or any number of even ſhillings under a pound; but they 
always fall into fac bons of 1 and dar 4 as may be ſeen by this fol- 


wing table. 5; 

% & 

1 8 half-ſcepter, or half-unite piece Do 3 24 

1 ' Crown, ſcepter, or unite Megs | E 3 
3 HFalf- crown pieces een 
2 Crown pieces eee e ee 

40 Þ Kalk -cromn pieces a | dC rob ae at 
"2+ Halficrown' pics | Es 5 | Ft Tot 
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were not miſtaken ip, that they brought work to the mint, and a part of the _ 


For if we may gueſs at the other, by Henry VIITs raiſing, 


nor harm to England, if they had 
| now, for very near this hundred years laſt paſt: and thaſe, who think the deno- 


ger, or leſs ſize of the pieces coin'd, is of any moment, one way or tother. 
proportions to one another be ſuited. to arithmetick and calculations, in whole 


payments, and carefully kept to their juſt weight and fineneſs, can have no harm 


money. For this may be depended on, that, if our money be raiſed as is pro- 


wherein he recommends the raiſing our money in the proportion propoſed, for 


ol coin d of the ſame weight, to go at the ſame rate; and half-crowns, half-ſcepters, 


- SAS 


| _ _ - Fux. peclenthhilling,.and.new teſtoon, going for fiftern'pen 
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c&, no number of 
them make any number of even ſhillings; but five ſhillings, ten ſhillings, fifteen 


_  thillings, and twenty ſhillings; but in all the peſt, they always fall into fractions. 
Tus like may he ſaid pf the preſent fixpences, and future half teſtoons, going 
for ſeven pence half penny; the quarter teſtoons, which are to go for three pence 
_ three farthings; and che groſs and groats, which are to go for five pence; the 
half groſa, or groat, Which is to. go for two pence half. penny, and the prime, 
which is to go for a penny farthing: out of any tale of each of which ſpecies 
there can no juſt number of ſhillings: be made, as I think, but five ſhillings, ten 
billing, fifteen ſhillings, and twenty ihillings; but they always fall into frac- 
tions. This new intended ſhilling alone ſeems to be ſuited to our accounting in 
pounds, ſhillings and pence. The great pieces, as ſcepters, and half-ſcepters, 
which are made to ſerve for the payment of greater ſums, and are for diſpatch 
in tale, will not in tale fall into even pounds, And I fear it will puzzle a bet- 
ter arithmetician than maſt countrymen are, to tell, without pen and ink, how 
many of the leſſer pieces (except the ſhillings) however combined, will make 
juſt ſixteen or ſeventeen ſhillings. And I imagine there is not one countryman 
of three, but may have it for his pains, if he can tell an hundred pounds made 
up of a promiſcuous mixture of the ſpecies of this new raiſed money (exclud- 
ing the ſhillings). in a day's time, And that, which will help to confound him; 
and every body elſe, will be the old crowns; half-erowns, ſhillings, and ſix- 
pences current for new numbers of pence. So that I take it for granted, that if 
our coin be raiſed as is propoſed, not only all our clipp'd, but all our weighty 
and mill'd money, muſt of neceſſity be recain d too; if you would not have 
trade diſturbed, and people more diſeaſed with. new inoney, which they cannot — 
tell, nor keep accounts in, than with light and clipp'd money, which they are . Vid. Short 
cheated with. And what a charge the new coining of all our money will be toobſervations 
the nation, I have computed in another place. # That I think is of ſome con-\"; Farr? 
ſideration in our preſent circumſtances, though the confuſion that this new raiſ- For encoura⸗ 
ed money, I fear, is like to introduce, and the want of money, and ſtop of bos . 6 | 
trade, when the clipp d is called in, and the weighty is to be recoin'd, be of tus Lid Vol. 
much greater. e * Abit un; Ei i. POLOS. # 5 £4 ; 115 | 5 
Hrs fourth, eighth, and ninth reaſons, p. 84, and 86. are taken from the 
ſaving our preſent mill'd money from being cut and recoin'd, The end I con- 
feſs to be good: tis very reaſonable, that fo much excellent coin, as good as ever 
was in the world, ſhould not be deſtroyed. But there is, I think, a ſurer and 
eaſier way to preſerye it, than what Mr. Lowndes propoſes. Tis paſt doubt, it 
will be in no danger of recoining, if our money be kept upon the preſent foot: 
but if it be raiſed, as Mr. Lowndes propoſes, all the preſent mill'd money will 
be in danger, and the difficulty of counting it, upon the new propoſed foot, will 
enforce it to be recoin'd into new pieces of crowns, half-crowns; ſhillings, and 
ſixpences, that may paſs for the ſame number of penee the preſent do, viz. 60: 
30, 12, and 6. as I have above ſhewn. He ſays in his fourth reaſon, that if 
pieces having the ſame bigneſs ſhould have different values, it might be diffi- 
cult for the common people (eſpecially thoſe not ſſeilled in arithmetick) to 
_ © compute how many of one kind will be equal to the ſum of another.“ Such 
difficulties and confuſion in counting money, I agree with him, ought carefully 
to be avoided. And therefore, ſince if pieces having the ſame bigneſs and ſtamp, 
which the people are acquainted with, ſhalt have new values different from thoſe 
which people are accuſtomed to; and theſe new values ſhall! in numbers of 
pence not anſwer our way of accounting by pounds and ſhillings, © it will be 
* difficult for the common people (eſpecially: thoſe not ſkill'd'in arithmetick) | 
© to. compute how many of any one kind will make any ſum they are to pay, 
<< or. receive; eſpecially when the numbers of any one kind of pieces will 0 
brought into ſo few even ſums of pounds and ſhillings. And thus Mr. Lowndes's 
argument here turns upon himſelf, and is againſt raiſing our coin to the value 
propoſed by him, from the confuſion rr ts ono 5 
. His 8th reaſon, p. 86. we have in theſe words: It is difficult to conceive 
* how any deſign of amending the clipp'd money can be compaſſed, without 
| . | Sol « raiſing 
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; «© beidefray'd! and borne, 
_— no difficult) to conceive, that dipp'd 


one thouſand eight hundred and ſixty 


of the ler retaining” to them,” | 
ane of tlie filver clipp'd: away,” ' which' 0 apon recoir b) mlt Fart 
ne way or other any * AE i 4 * 7 FO e n c 41 1 


© ſhould be prohibited to paſs. for more than its Ie 
for no mote than its 


to conceive, that clipp'd money, paſſing 
being in the ſtate of ſtandard bulſion, which! cannot bèe exp. 
brought to thè mint, and there exchanged for weighty money. 
jt is no dlifficulty 
« compaſied;': becauſe this way the deficiency of the en tows) cn 1784 will 
1 ee be defray d and borne, one way of other. . 
Ax thus I have gone over all Mr. Lxmandls's ceabits foo raiſing our coin; 
| hid; though I ſeem to differ from him, yet 1 flatter myſelf, it is not altoge= 
ther ſo much as at firſt: Agde appear ſince by what J find in another part of 
his book, I have reaſon to judge he is a great deal of my mind. For he has five 
very good arguments for continuing the preſent ſtandard of fineneſs, each of 
Which is as ſtrong for continuing alſo the preſent ſtandard of weight, i. e. con- 
ny of can fande weight of ſtandard ſilver, which at preſent it has. 


Next, it 1 is no difficulty 
reight, and fo 


But this way, 


F * 


tinuing a 
He, that 1 55 mind to be ſatisfied of this, may read Mr. Lowndes's firſt five rea- 


ſons, for continuing the preſent ſtandard of fineneſs, which he will find in his 
29, 30, 31,32 pages of his report. And when Mr: Lowndes himſelf has again 
conſidered, what there is of weight in them, and how far it reaches, he will at 
leaſt not chink it ſtrange, if they appear to me and others, good arguments a- 
gainſt putting leſs ſilver into our coin ar the fame err reg] let on dimi- 
nution be made what way it will. 5 
Wuar Mr.-Lowndes ſays about 0d coins, p. 88, Ges appears to the hi ghly 
rational, and I perfectly b with him; exce pting only that I do not think gold 
is in regard of ſilyer riſen. one third in England which I think may be thus 
made out. A guinea weighing five penny-weight and nine grains, or one hun- 
dred and twenty nine grains; and a pound ſterling weighing one thouſand eight 


hundred and ſixty grains; a guinea at twenty ſhillings, is as one hundred and twen- 
ty nine, to one thouſand eight hundred and ax 4. 5 Veil is, as one vo f we rr and 


an half. 45 1 88 FF . 9 FF? F431 1 
A GUINEA. at two and twenty Aiiingk; is as one hundred and twenty nine, 
at two thouſand forty two, i. e. as one to ſixtee. Pan e523! 


A -Guinxa at thirty ſhillings, is as one hundred twenty: Ras to two thou- 
and ſeven hundred eighty four, i. e. as one to twenty one and an half, near. 

x therefore, that receives twenty eee mill d money for a guinea, receives 
ins ſtandard ſilver, for one hundred 
twenty nine grains of ſtandard. gold, i. e. fourteen and an half for one. 

HI, who receives two and twenty ſhillings mill'd money for a guinea, has 
two. thouſand forty fwgrains Randard: ſilver, ber one Wuniired nr nine grainy 
ſtandard old; i, E. ſixteen for one. v9 rods 

Hx, who receives thirty ſhillings mird money for: a guinea, has "o_ i nd 
ſeven, hundred eighty four grains ſtandard ſilver, for one hundred bee nine 
grains of ige, twenty one and an half for one. 

Bur the current caſh heing (upon trials made about eee laſt) comput- 
ef by Mr. Lowndes, p. 108. to Want half its ſtandard: weight, and not being 
mended ſince, it is evident, he, who receives thirty ſhillings of our preſent clipp'd 
money, for a guinea, has but one thouſand three hundred ninety two grains of 
ſtandard ſilver, for one hundred twenty nine * of gold, i. e. has ; ten 
and three quarters of ſilyer for one of gold. 

„Inv left out the utmoſt preciſions of S in theſe computations, as 
not neceſſary in the preſent caſe, theſe whole numbers ſhewing well em Ws 
Weed of the value of guineas at thoſe ſeveral rates. 

_ Ip. it be true, what I here aſſert; viz. that he who receives thirty ſhillin gs in 
our current, clipp'd money, fot a guinea, receives not eleven grains of ver for 

one of, gold; ' whereas: the value of gold to ſilver in all. our neighbouring coun- 


ien is about fifteen to one, * is Wee a third part more; it wil r 
be 
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ted, ſhould be 


to conceive how hs amending the clipp'd money may be | 
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be demanded, how it comes to paſs that foreigners, or others; 


import gold, when 


countries? The reaſon whereof is viſibly this, that they exchange it not here 
for ſilver, but for our commodities: and our bargains for commodities as well 


money) a part of its legal value, whilſt it paſſes for the ſattisfaction of legal con- 
tracts, as if were lawful money. As long as the king receives it for his taxes, 
and the landlord for his rent, tis no wonder the farmer and tenant ſhould re- 
ceive it for his commodities. And this, perhaps, would do well enough, if our 
money and trade were to circulate only amongſt ourſelves, and we had no com- 
merce with the reſt of the world, and needed it not. But here lies the loſs, 
when foreigners ſhall bring over gold hither, and with that pay for our com- 


gold, that is in a guinea, is not beyond ſea worth more ſilver than is in twenty, 


way of paying for our commodities, England loſes near one third of - the value 
of all the commodities it thus ſells. And 'tis all one as if foreigners paid for 
them in money coin'd and clipp'd beyond ſea, wherein was one third leſs filver 
than there ought to be. And thus we loſe near one third in all our exportation, 
_ whilſt foreign gold imported is received in payment for thirty ſhillings a guinea. 
To make-this appear, we need but trace this way of commerce a little, and there 
can be no doubt of the loſs we ſuffer by it. nt dots er Hin 77 
Lur us ſuppoſe, for example, a bale of Holland linnen, worth there one 
hundred and eighty ounces of our ſtandard ſilver; and a bale of ſerge here, worth 
alſo the ſame weight of one hundred and eighty ounces of the ſame ſtandard ſil- 
ver; tis evident theſe two bales are exactly of the ſame value. Mr. Lowndes 
tells us, p. 88. That at this time the gold, that is in a guinea (if it were car- 
<« ried to Spain, Italy, Barbary, and ſome other places,) would not purchaſe ſo 
much filver there, as is equal to the ſtandard of twenty of our ſhillings,” i. e. 
would be in value there to filver, ſcarce as one to fourteen and an half : and I 
think 1 may ſay, that gold in Holland is, or lately was, as one to fifteen, or not 
much above. Taking then, ſtandard gold in Holland to be in proportion to 
ſtandard filver, as one to about fifteen, or a little more; twelve ounces of our 
| ſtandard gold, or as much gold as is in forty-four guineas and an half, muſt be 
given for that bale of Holland linnen, if any one will pay for it there in gold : 
but if he buys that bale of ſerge here for one hundred and eighty ounces of ſil- 
ver, which 1s forty-eight pounds ſterling, if he pays for it in gold at thirty ſhil- 
lings the guinea, two and thirty guineas will pay for it. So that in all the goods, 
that we {ell beyond ſeas for gold imported, and coined into guineas, unleſs the 
owners raiſe them one third above what they would ſell them for in mill'd mo- 
ney, we loſe twelve in forty- four and an half, which is very near one third. 
Tuls loſs is wholly owing to the permitting clipp'd money in payment. And 
this loſs we muſt unavoidably ſuffer, whilſt clipp'd money is current amongſt 
us. And this robbing of England of near one third of the value of the commo- 
dities we ſend out, will continue, whilſt people had rather receive guineas at 
thirty ſhillings, than ſilver coin (no other being to be had) that is not worth 
half what they take it for. And yet this clipp'd money, as bad as it is, and 
however unwilling people are to be charged with it, will always have credit 
enough to paſs, whilſt the goldſmiths and bankers receive it; and they will always 


have hopes to prevail, that at laſt when it can be borne no longer, but muſt be 
called in, no part of the loſs of light money, which ſhall be found in their hands 
ſhall fall upon them, though they have for many years dealt in it, and by rea- 
lon of its'being clipp'd, have had all the running caſh of the kingdom in their 
hands, and made profit of it. I fay, clipp'd money, however bad it be, will al- 
ways paſs whilſt the king's receivers, the bankers of any kind, and at laſt the 
exchequer takes it. For who will not receive clipp'd money, rather than have 


none for his neceſſary occaſions, whilſt he ſees the great receipt of the exche- 
Vor. II. | 5 * 


they do not receive as much filver for it here, as they may have in all other 


as all other contracts being made in pounds, ſhillings, and pence, our clipp'd 
money retains amongſt the people (who know not how to count but by current 


receive it, whilſt they can paſs it over again to the king with advantage, and can 
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modities at the rate of thirty ſhillings the guinea, when the ſame quantity of 


or one and twenty and ſixpence of our mill'd and lawful money: by which 
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credit for it, ſo that he needs keep no more of it by him than he-pleaſes'? In this 


ſtopp d from puſſing. A clipp d half-crown, that goes at the exchequer, will not 
be refuſed by any one, who has hopes by his own, or other's hands to convey 
it thither, and who, unleſs he take it, cannot trade, or ſhall not be paid. 
Whilſt therefore, the exchequer is open to clipp'd money, it will paſs, and 
whilſt elipp d money paſſes, clippers will certainly be at work; and what a gap 
this leaves to foreigners, if they will make uſe of it to pour in clipp'd money 
upon us (as its neighbours did into Portugal) as long as we have either goods, 
or weighty money, left to be carried away at fifty per cent. or greater profit, it's 


_ealy to ſte. 


I III ſuppoſe the king receives clipp'd money in the exchequer, and at half, 
or three quarters loſs, coins it into mill'd money. For if he receives all, how 


much ſoever clipp'd, I ſuppoſe the clippet's ſheers are not ſo ſqueamiſh as not to 
_ pare away above half. Twill be a wonderful conſcientiouſneſs in them, no 


where that I know to be parallell d, if they will content themſelves with leſs pro- 
fit than they can make, and will leave ſeven pennyworth of filver in an half- 


crown, if fix pennyworth and the ſtamp be enyugh to make it paſs for half a 


crown. When his majeſty hath coin'd this into mill'd money of ſtandard weight, 


and paid it out again to the bankers, goldſmiths or others, what ſhall then be- 


come of it? Either they will lay it up to get rid of their clipp'd money, for no 
body will part with heavy money, whilſt he has any light; nor will any heavy 
money come abroad, whilſt there is light left ; for whoever has clipp'd money 
by him, will fell good bargains, or borrow at any rate of thoſe, who are will- 
ing to part with any weighty, to keep that by him, rather than the clipp'd mo- 


ney he has in his hands. So that, as far as this reaches, no mill'd money, how 
much ſoever be coin'd, will appear abroad; or if it does, will it long eſcape the 


coiners and clippers hands, who will be at work preſently upon it, to furniſh the 
exchequer with more clipp'd money at fifty, ſixty, ſeventy, or I know not what 
advantage? Tho this be enough to cut off the hopes of mill'd money appearin 

in payments, whilſt any clipp'd is current; yet to this we may add, that gold, 
imported at an over-value, will ſweep it away, as faſt as it is coin'd, whilſt 
clipp'd money keeps up the rate of guineas above their former value. This will 
be the circulation of our money, whilſt clipp'd is permitted any way to be cur- 
rent. And if ſtore enough of clipp'd money at home, or from abroad, can be 
but provided (as tis more than probable it may now, the trade is fo univerſal, 
and b been ſo long practiſed with great advantage, and no great danger, as ap- 
pears by the few have ſuffered, in regard to the great numbers tis evident are en- 
gaged in the trade, and the vent of it here in England is fo known and ſure) I 
do not ſee how in a little while we ſhall have any money, or goods at all left in 


England, if clipping be not immediately ftopp'd. And how clipping can be 


ſtopp'd; but by an immediate, poſitive prohibition, whereby all clipp'd money 
ſhall be forbid to paſs, in any payment whatſoever, or to paſs for more than its 
weight, I would be glad to learn. Clipping is the great leak, which for ſome 
time paſt has contributed more to ſink us, than all the forces of our enemies could 


do. Tis like a breach in the ſea-bank, which widens every moment till it be 


ſtopp d. And my timorous temper muſt be pardoned, if I am frighted with the 
thoughts of clipp'd money being current, one moment longer, at any other value 
but of warranted, ſtandard bullion. And therefore, there can be nothing more 
true and reaſonable, nor that deſerves better to be conſidered, than what Mr. 


Lowndes ſays in his corollary, p. go. 


Wnoxvxx deſires to know the different ways of coining money, by the ham- 
mer and by the mill, may inform himſelf in the exact account Mr. Lowndes has 
given of both, under his ſecond general head; where he may alſo ſee the pro- 


bableſt gueſs that has been made of the quantity of our clipp'd money, and the 


ſilver deficient in it; and an account of what filver money was coin'd in the 


reigns of Q. Elizabeth, K. James Iſt. and Charles Iſt. more exact than is to be 


had any where elſe, There is only one thing which 1 ſhall mention, fince 


Mr. i 


ſtate, whilſt the exchequer receives clipp'd money, I do not ſe& how it can be 
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Mr. Lowndes does it Here again under this head, p. 160, and that is, melting 
don our coin; concerning which 1 ſhall venture humbly to propoſe theſe fol- 
) x /// ont i Gaede. 
x. WRrrurk bullion be any thing but filver, whoſe workmanſhip has no 
value ? | 1 Pf. I Cotton. 
2. Wiz Trex that workmanſhip, which can be had for nothing, has, or can 
Have any value ? co rr ome Z 
3. WuzTHzR, whilſt the money in our mint is coin'd for the owners, with- 
out any coſt to them, our coin can ever have any value above ſtandard bullion ? 
4. WatTnER, whilſt our coin is not of value above ſtandard bullion, gold- 
ſmiths and others, who have need of ſtandard filver, will not take what is by 
the free labour of the mint ready aſſay d and adjuſted. to their uſe, and melt that 
down, than be at the trouble of melting, mixing and aſſaying of ſilver for the 
uſes they have? © eos ff. gd 
5. Wur rar the only cure for this wanton, though criminal melting down 
our coin, be not, that the owners ſhould pay one 177 of the ſixteen- pence 
half- penny which is paid per pound troy for coinage of filver, which the king 
now pays all ? mn nr OE Tg, : 5 . 
6. Wurrnrk, by this means ſtandard filyer in coin will not be more worth 
than ſtandard ſilver in bullion, and ſo be preſerved from this wanton melting 
down, as ſoon as an over-balance of our trade ſhall bring us filver to ſtay here ? 
For till then, it is in vain to think of preſerving our coin from melting down, 
and therefore to no purpoſe till then to change that law. 3 
7. WHETHER any laws, or any penalties, can keep our coin from being car- 
' ried out, when debts contracted beyond ſea call for it? 3 # 
8. WarrTHER it be any odds to England, whether it be carried out, melted 
down into bullion, or in fpecite? | | . 
9. WHETHER, whilſt the exigencies of our occaſions and trade call for it 
abroad, it will not always be melted down for the conveniency of exportation, 
ſo long as the laws prohibit its exportation in ſpecie ? Se 
10. WaszTHER ſtandard filyer in coin and in bullion, will not immediately 
be of the fame value, as foon as the prohibition of carrying our money in ſpecie 
1s taken off ? ne „ 
11. WHETHER an ounce of filver the more would be carried out in a year, 
if that prohibition were taken off? : _ 
12. WHETHER ſilver in our coin, will not always, during the prohibition of 
its exportation, be a little leſs worth than ſilver in bullion, whilft the conſump- 
tion of foreign commodities beyond what outs pay for, makes the exportation of 
filver neceſſary ? And fo, during ſuch a ſtate, raiſe your money as much, and as 
you will, © filver in the coin will never fetch as much as the filver in bullion,” 
as Mr. Lowndes expreſſes it, p. 110. „„ | 
As to the inconveniencies and damages we ſuſtain, by clipp'd money paſling 
by tale, as if it were lawful ; nothing can be more true, more judicious, nor 
more weighty, than what Mr. Lowndes ſays, under his third general head; 
wherein I perfectly agree with him, excepting only, where he builds any thing 
upon the propoſed —_ our coin one fifth. And to what he fays, p. 114, 
concerning our being © deprived of the uſe of our heavy money, by men's hoard- 
« ing it, in es that the ſilver, comain'd in thoſe weighty pieces, will turn 
“ more to their profit, than lending it at intereſt, purchaſing, or trading there- 
„% with; I crave leave to add, That thoſe hoarders of money, a great many of 
them, drive no leſs, but rather a greater trade, by hoarding the weighty money, 
than if they let it go abroad. For, by that means all the current caſh being 
light, clipp'd, and hazardous money, 'tis all tumbled into their hands, which 
gives credit to their bills, and furniſhes them to trade for as much as they pleaſe, 
' whilſt every body elſe ſcarce trades at all, (but juſt as neceſſity forces)and is ready 
Wukkr he fays, p. 114, Tis not likely the weighty monies will ſoon ap- 
„ pear abroad, without ralfing their value, and recoining the clipp'd monies :” 
I ſhould agree with him, if it tan thus: without recoining the clipp'd, and in the 
| - mean 


mean, time 8 it * rar its weight, For that will, 1 dee conceive, bring 4 
out. the heayy, money, without. raiſing its value, As, effectually and. ſooner ; for it 
E do it immediately: his will take up ſome time. And 1 fear, if clipp'd 
| money be not . all at once and preſently, | from Paling * way in tale, i 
tte damage it will bring will be irreparable. | 
« MR. Lowndes! 8 fourth-general head is, to propoſe, the. means, that muſt be 
. obſerved, "and the x N methods to be uſed in, . for the deſablinment | 
N of the er coins. 1 . 
Tux firſt is, That che Work ſhould 5 finiſhed i in as s little time as may bes ; 
not only to obviate a farther damage by clipping, in the interim, but alſo that 
© the needful advantages of the DEW, DIPHSY DAY - be the ſooner obtain d for the 
« ſervice of the nation. 
Tus, I agree with bim, a are very good. and po i ends; but they are 
both to be attain'd, I conceive, much ſooner by making clipp d money go for 
its weight, than by the method Mr. Lowndes propoſes. For this immediately 
puts an end to clipping, and . obviates all farther, damage thereby.” Next, it 
immediately brings out all the hoarded, weighty money, and ſo that advantage 
will be ſooner obtain d for the ſervice of the nation, than it can any other way 
beſides. Next, it preſerves the uſe of clipp'd money for the ſervice of the 
ee nation, in the interim,” till it can be recoin'd all at the Tower. 
Fils ſecond propoſition is, © That the loſs, or the greateſt part of it, ought to 
« be borne by the publick, and not by particulars, who being very numerous 
te will be aired againſt : a reformation for the publick benefit, if it be to be 
ce effected at the coſt of particular men.. 
A Tax given to make good the defect of ſilver in clipp'd money, will be 
paid by particulars ; and fo the loſs will be borne by particular men: and whe- 
ther theſe particulars be not more numerous, or at leaſt a great number of inno- 
cent men of them more ſenſibly burden'd that way, than if it takes its chance 
in the hands of thoſe men, who have profited by the having it in their hand, 
will be worth conſidering. And I wiſh it were well weigh'd, which of the 
3: two ways, the greater number of men would be moſt dangerouſly prejudiced 
againſt this reformation. But as Mr. Lowndes orders the matter, every body 
will, I fear, be prejudiced againſt this reformation, when (as he divides it, 
p. 133, 134) the owner will bear near one half of the loſs, in the price of his 
clipp'd money, and every body elſe his part of the remainder, in a tax levied on 
them for it. I wiſh a remedy could be found without any body's loſs. Moſt 
of thoſe ways I have heard propoſed, to make reparation to every particular man, 
for the clipp'd money ſhall be found in his hands, do fo delay the remedy, ſif not 
entail clipping upon us, that I fear ſuch a care of particulars endangers the 
whole. And if that ſuffer, it will go but ill with particulars. I am not for 
| hindering thoſe who have clipp'd money, from any recompence which can be 
provided and made them. 'The queſtion here, is not whether the honeſt country- 
man ſhall bear the loſs of his clipp'd money, without any more ado, or pay a 
tax to recompenſe himſelf, That, which I humbly conceive, the nation is moſt 
concerned in, is that clipping ſhould be finally ſtopp'd, and that the money, 
which remains, ſhould go according to its true value, for the carrying on of 
commerce, and the preſent ſupply of people's exigences, till that part of it, 
which is defaced, can by the mint be brought to its legal and due form. And 
therefore I think it will be the rational defire of all particulars, that the ſhorteſt 
and ſureſt way, not interfering with law, or equity, ſhould be taken to put an 
effectual end to an evil, which every moment it continues, works powerfully to- 
wards a general ruin. 
H1s fourth propoſition is, That no room muſt be left for jealouſy,” I ac- 
knowledge to be a good one, if there can be a way found to attain it. 
I cannoT but wonder to find theſe words, p. 124. © That no perſon what- 
ce ſoever ſhall hereafter be obliged to accept, in legal payments, any money 
* whatſoever, that is already clipp'd, or may hereafter be clipp'd, or diminith'd ; 
ce and that no perſon ſhall tender, or receive, any ſuch money in payment, under 
« ſome ſmall penalty to be made eaſily recoverable, &c.” 
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T2100) raiſing the value of money. 
As if any man now were obliged to receive clipped money in legal payment, 


: 


and there were not already a law, with ſevere penalties, ' againſt thoſe who ten- 


dered clipped money in payment? „% CR 

"Tis a doubt to me, whether the warden, maſter-worker, &c. of the mint 
at the Tower, could find fit and ſkillful perſons enough to ſet nine other mints 
at work, in other parts of England, in a quarter of a year, as Mr. Lowndes pro- 
poſes, p. 127. Beſides, Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 96. that the engines, which 
<« put the letters upon the edges of the larger filver pieces, and mark the edges 


« of the reſt with a graining, are wrought ſecretly.” And indeed, this is ſo 


great a guard againſt counterfeiting, as well as clipping our money, that it de- 
ſerves well to be kept a ſecret, as it has been hitherto. But how that can be, if 
money be to be coined in nine other mints, ſet up in ſeveral parts, is hard to con- 
ceive. And laſtly, perhaps, ſome may-apprehend it may be of ill conſequence 
to have ſo many men inſtructed and employed in the art of coining, only for a 
ſhort job, and then turned looſe again to ſhift for themſelves, by their own {kill 
and induſtry, as they can. TR” e 4 | 
Tux proviſion made in his fourth rule, p. 136, to prevent the gain of © ſubtle 
ce dealers by culling out the heavieſt of the clipp'd pieces,” though it be the pro- 
duct of great ſagacity and foreſight, exactly calculated, and as well contrived, 
as in that caſe it can be; yet I fear is too ſubtle for the apprehenſion and prac- 


tice of countrymen, who many of them, with their little quickneſs in ſuch mat- 


ters, have alſo but ſmall ſums of money by them, and ſo neither having arith- 


metick, nor choice of clipp'd money, to adjuſt it to the weight there required, 
will be hardly made to underſtand it. But I think the clippers have, or will 


take care that there ſhall not be any great need of it. 5 | 

To conclude; I confeſs myſelf not to ſee the leaſt reaſon, why our preſent 
mill'd money ſhould be at all alter'd in fineneſs, weight, or value. I look upon 
it to be the beſt and ſafeſt from counterfeiting, adulterating, or any ways being 
fraudulently diminiſhed, of any that ever was coined. It is adjuſted to our legal 
payments, reckonings and accounts, to which our money muſt be reduced: the 
raiſing its denomination will neither add to its worth, nor make the ftock we 
have, more proportionate to our occafions, nor bring one grain of filver the 
more into England, nor one farthing advantage to the publick : it will only 
ſerve to defraud the king, and a great number of his ſubjects, and perplex all, 


and put the kingdom to a needleſs charge of recoining all, both milled as well 


as clipped money. 


1 


Ir I might take upon me to offer any thing new, 1 would humbly propoſe, 


that ſince market and retail trade requires leſs diviſions than ſix-pences, a ſuffi- 


cient quantity of four- penny, four- penny half- penny, and five- penny pieces ſhould 


be coined. Theſe in change will anſwer all the fractions between fix-pence and 


a farthing, and thereby ſupply the want of ſmall monies, whereof I believe no 
body ever ſaw enough common to anſwer the neceſſity of ſmall payments; whe- 
ther, either becauſe there was never a ſufficient quantity of ſuch pieces coined, 
or whether becauſe of their ſmallneſs they are apter to be loſt out of any hands, 
or becauſe they oftner falling into children's hands, they loſe them, or lay them 
up; ſo it is, there is always a viſible want of them; to ſupply which, without 
the inconveniencies attending very ſmall coin, the propoſed pieces, I humbly con- 
ceive, will ſerve. | 
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Ir it be thought fit for this end to have four-pence, four- pence half- penny, 


and five- penny pieces, coin d, it will, I ſuppoſe, be convenient that they ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from ſix-pences, and from one another, by a deep and very 
large plain difference in the ſtamp on both ſides, to prevent miſtakes, and lots 
of time in telling of money. The four-pence half-penny has already the harp 
for a known diſtinction, which may be fit to be continued : the five-pence may 
have the feathers, and the four-pence this mark IV. of four on the reverſe, and 
on the other ſide they may each have the king's head with a crown on it, to 
ſhew on that ſide too, that the piece ſo coined, is one of thoſe under a ſix-pence; 
and with that they may each, on that fide alſo, have ſome marks of diſtinction 
one from another, as the five-pence this mark of V. the four-pence half- penny 
a little harp, and the four-pence nothing. | 95 
Vo. II. . : e THESE 
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may (if they pleaſe) 


; | Further wad I ' Concer! ing 
1 or any other better diſlinctions, which. his majeſty ſhall 1 wilt | 


in tale readily dilborer them, if by chance any- of cher fall into larger Payments, 
for which they are not deſigned. 


And thus I have, with as much brevity and Ae as I could, complied 
with what Mr. Lowndes profeſſes to be the end of printing his report in theſe 
words, viz. © That any perſons, who have wraps an affair of this nature, 

ommunicate their thoughts for rendering the deſign here 
« aimed at more perfect, or more agreeable to the publick ſervice.” It muſt be 


| confeſſed, that my conſiderations have led me to thoughts, in ſome parts of this 


affair, quite oppoſite to Mr. Lowndes's : But how far this has been from any de- 
fire to oppoſe him, or to have a diſpute with a man, no otherwiſe known to me 
but by bis civilities, and whom I have a very great eſteem for, will appear by 
what I printed about raiſing the value of money, about three years ſince. All 
that I have ſaid here, in anſwer to him, being nothing but the applying the prin- 
ciples I then went on, particularly now, to Mr. Lowndes's arguments, as they 
came in my way; that ſo thereby others may judge what will, or will not, be 
the conſequences of ſuch a change of our coin, as he propoſes ; the only Ways 1 
think, of rendering his * more agreeable to the publick ſervices. 
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" READER, 


H O U haſt here the beginning and end of a diſcourſe, concernin g govern⸗ 
ment; what fate has otherwiſe diſpoſed of the papers, that ſhould have 
fill'd up the middle, and were more than all the reſt, 'tis not worth while 
to tell thee. "Theſe which rem̃ain, I hope, are ſuffleient to eſtabliſh 95 throne 
of our great teſtorer, our preſent king William; to make good his title, in tlie 
conſent of the people; which being the only one of all lawful governments, he 
has more fully and clearly, than any prince in Chriſtendom ; and to juſtify, to 
the world, the people of England, whole love of their juſt and natural rights, 


with their reſolution to preſerye them, ſaved the nation, when it was on the very 


brink of ſlavery and ruin. If theſe papers have that evidence, I flatter myſelf, | 
is to be found in them, there will be no great miſs of thoſe which are loſt, and 


my reader may be ſatisfied without them. For I imagine, I ſhall have neither 
the time, nor inclination, to repeat my pains, and fill up the wanting part of my 
anſwer, by tracing Sir Robert again, ro'all the windings and obſcurities, which 
are to be met with, in the ſeveral branches of his wonderful ſyſtem. The king, 
and body. of the nation, have ſince ſo thoroughly confuted his hypotheſis, that 
I ſuppoſe, nobody hereafter will have either the confidence to appear, againſt our 


common ſafety, and be again an advocate for ſlavery; or the weakneſs to be de- 


ceiv'd with contradictions, dreſs d up in a popular ſtile, and well turn'd periods. 
For if any one will be at the pains himſelf, in thoſe parts, which are here un- 
touched, to ſtrip Sir Robert's diſcourſes of the flouriſh of doubtful expreſſions, 

and endeavour to reduce his words to direct, poſitive, intelligible propoſitions, 
and then compare them one with another, he will quickly be ſatisfied there was 
never ſo much glib nonſenſe put together, in well ſounding Engliſh. If he think 
it not worth while to examine his works, all thro, let him make an experiment, 


in that part, where he threats of uſurpation ; and let him try, whether he can, 


with all his ſkill, make Sir Robert intelligible, and confiſtent with himſelf, or 
common ſenſe. I ſhould not ſpeak fo plainly of a gentleman, long ſince paſt 
anſwering, had not the pulpit, of late years, publickly owned his doctrine, and 
made it the current divinity of the times. Tis neceſſary thoſe men, who ta- 
king on them to be teachers, have ſo dangerouſly miſled others, ſhould be openly 
ſhewed, of what authority this their patriarch is, whom they have fo blindly 
follow'd, that ſo they may either retract, what, upon ſo ill grounds, they have 
vented, and cannot be maintain'd; or elſe juſtify thoſe principles, which they have 
_ preach'd up for goſpel, tho they had no better an author, that an Engliſh courtier. 
For I ſhould not have writ againſt Sir Robert, or taken the pains to ſhew 
his miſtakes, inconſiſtencies, and want of (what he ſo muſt boaſts of, and pre- 
tends wholly to build on) ſcripture-proofs, were there not men amongſt us, who, 
by crying up his books, and eſpouſing his doctrine, ſave me from the reproach 
of writing againſt a dead adverſary. They have been ſo zealous in this point, that, 
if J have done him any wrong, I cannot hope they ſhould ſpare me. I wiſh, 
where they have done the truth and the publick wrong, to redreſs it: and allow 
its juſt weight to this reflection, . That there cannot be done a greater miſchief 


* to prince and people, than the propagating wrong notions concerning govern- 


% ment, that ſo, at laſt, all times might not have reaſon to complain of the 
drum eccleſiaſtick.“ If any one, concern'd really for truth, undertake the con- 


futation of my hypotheſis, I promiſe him either to recant my miſtake, upon fair 


conviction ; or to anſwer his difficulties. But he muſt remember two things, 

Firſt, THAT cavilling here and there, at ſome expreſſion, or little incident of 
my diſcourſe, is not an anſwer to my book. th 

Secondly, THAT I ſhall not take railing for arguments, nor think either of 
theſe worth my notice: tho I ſhall always look on myſelf, as bound to give ſa- 
tisfaction to any one, who ſhall appear to be conſcientiouſly ſcrupulous in the 
point, and ſhall ſhew any juſt grounds for his ſcruples. | 

I Have nothing more, but to advertiſe the reader, that A. ſtands for our au- 
thor, O. for his obſervations on Hobbs, Milton, &c. And that a bare quotas 
tion of pages, always means pages of his Patriarcha, edit. 1680. 


Vor. II. D d „ 
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NLAVERY is ſo vile and miſerable an eſtate of man, and fo directly 
- oppoſite to the generous temper and courage of our nation, that tis 
hardly to be conceiv'd, that an Engliſhman, much leſs a gentleman, 


* : , 
„ AN 


ſhould plead for it. And truly, I ſhould” have taken Sir Robert Filmer's Pa- 
triarcha, as any other - treatiſe, which would perſuade all men, that they are 
ſlaves, and ought to be ſo, for ſuch another exerciſe of wit, as was his, who 
writ the encomium of Nero; rather than for a ſerious diſcourſe, meant in ear- 
neſt; had not the gravity of the title and epiſtle, the picture in the front of the 
book, and the applauſe that followed it, required me to believe, that the au- 
thor and publiſher were both in earneſt. I, therefore, took it into my hands, 
with all the expectation, and read it through, with all the attention, due to a 
treatiſe, that made ſuch a noiſe, - at its coming abroad; and cannot but confeſs 
myſelf mightily ſurprized, that in a book, which was to provide chains for ail 
mankind, I ſhould find nothing but a rope of ſand ; uſeful perhaps to ſuch, 
whoſe {kill and bufineſs it is to raiſe a duſt, and would blind the people, the 
better to miſlead them; but in truth, not of any force, to draw thee into bon- 
dage, who have their eyes open, and ſo much ſenſe about them, as to conſider, 
that chains are but an ill wearings how much care ſoever hath been taken to file 
and poliſh them. e ee . 
2. Ir any one think I take too much liberty, in ſpeaking ſo freely of a man, 
who is the great champion of abſolute power, and the idol of thoſe, who wor- 
ſhip it; I beſeech him to make this ſmall allowance for once, to one, who, 
even after the reading of Sir Robert's book, cannot but think himſelf, as the 
law allows him, a freeman: and I know no fault it is, to do fo, unleſs any one, 
better ſkill'd in the fate of it, than I, ſhould have it revealed to him, that this 
treatiſe, which has lain dormant ſo long, was, when it appear'd in the world, 
to carry by ftrength of its arguments, all liberty out of it; and that, from 
thenceforth, our author's ſhort model was be the pattern in the mount, and 
the perfect ſtandard of politicks for the future. His ſyſtem lies in a little com- 
aſs; tis no more but this, „ 5 „ 
That all government is abſolute monarchy.” 

Ax the ground he builds on, is this, 
© That no man is born fre. acl Be. | 
3. In this laſt age, a generation of men has ſprung up amongſt us, that 
would flatter princes with an opinion, that they have a divine right to abſolute 
power, let the laws, by which they are conſtituted, and are to govern, and the 
conditions, under which they enter upon their authority, be what they will, 
and their- engagements, to obſerve them, never fo well ratified, by folemn 
oaths and promiſes. To make way for this doctrine, they have denied man- 
kind a right to natural freedom; whereby they have not only, as much as in 
them lies, expoſed all ſubjects to the utmoſt miſery of tyranny and oppreſſion, 
but have alſo unſettled the titles, and ſhaken the thrones of princes : (for they 
RT too, 
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i Of GOVERNMENT. 
too, by theſe: men's ſyſtem, except only one, are all born ſlaves, and by divine 


tight are ſubjects to Adam's right heir; as if they had deſign d to make war up- 


on all government, and ſubvert the very foundations of human ſociety, to ſerve 
their preſent turn. % 0, oth: „„ . 

4. Howzvrxf we muſt believe them, upon their own bare words, when 
they tell us, We are all born ſlaves, and muſt continue ſo; there is no reme- 
dy for it; life and thraldom we entered into together, and can never be quit of 
the one, till we part with the other. Scripture, or reaſon, Fam ſure, do not 
any where ſay ſo, notwithſtanding the noiſe of divine right, as if divine autho- 
_ rity hath ſubjected us to the unlimited will of another. An admirable ſtate of 
mankind, and that which they have not had wit enough to find out till this lat- 
ter age! for however Sir Robert Filmer ſeems to condemn the novelty of the 
contrary opinion, Patr. p. 3. yet I believe it will be hard for him to find any 
other age, or country, of the world, but this, which has aſſerted monarchy to 


be jure divino, And he confeſſes, Patr. p. 4. That © Heyward, Blackwood, 


ec Barclay, and others, that have bravely vindicated the right of kings, in moſt 
& points, never thought of this; but, with one conſent, admitted the natural 
liberty and equality of mankind.” | hb „ 

F. By whom this doctrine came, at firſt, to be broached, and brought in fa- 
ſhion among us, and what fad effects it gave riſe to, I leave to hiſtorians to re- 
late, or to the memory of thoſe, who were contemporaries with Sibthorp and 


Manwaring to recollect. My buſineſs at preſent is, only to conſider, what Sir Ro- 


bert Filmer, who is allowed to have carried this argument fartheſt, and is ſup- 

oſed to have brought it to perfection, has ſaid in it: for from him every one, 
who would be as faſhionable as French was at court, has learned, and runs a- 
way with this ſhort ſyſtem of politicks, viz: © Men are not born free, and there- 
& fore could ee 


could never have a right to compact, or conſent. Adam was an abſolute mo- 
narch, and fo are all princes ever ſince, | 


„ n A. . 
Ol paternal and regal power. 
6. IIR Robert Filmer's great poſition is, that © men are not naturally free.“ 
This is the foundation, on which his abſolute monarchy ſtands, and from 


which it erects itſelf to an height, that its power is above every power: © caput 
inter nubila,” ſo high above all earthly and human things, that thought can 


ſcarce reach it; that promiſes and oaths, which tie the infinite Deity, cannot 


confine it. But if this foundation fails, all his fabric falls with it, and govern- 
ments muſt be left, again, to the old way, of being made by contrivance, and 
the conſent of men (Aube xriou) making uſe of their reaſon to unite toge- 
ther into ſociety. To prove this grand poſition of his, he tells us, p. 12. Men 
* are born in ſubjection to their parents,” and therefore cannot be free, And 
this authority of parents, he calls, © royal authority, p. 12, 14. fatherly autho- 
« rity, right of fatherhood,” p. 12, 20. One would have thought he would, in 
the beginning of ſuch a work as this, on which was to depend the authority of 
princes, and the obedience of ſubjects, have told us expreſsly, what that fa- 
therly authority is, have defined it, though not limited it, becauſe in ſome other 
treatiſes of his, he tells us, tis unlimited, and * unlimitable ; he ſhould, at leaſt, 
have-given us ſuch an account of it, that we might haye had an entire notion 
of this fatherhood, or fatherly authority, whenever it came in our way, in his 
writings ; this I expected to have round in the firſt chapter of his Patriar- 


In grants and gifts that have their original from God, or nature, as the power of the father hath, 
no inferior power of man can limit, nor make any law of preſcription againſt them. O. 158. 


The ſcripture teaches, that ſupreme power was originally in the father, without any limitation, 


O. 245. | 
| cha, 


ave the liberty to chuſe either governors, or forms of go- 
e vernment.“ Princes have their power abſolute, and by divine right: for ſlaves 
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KS cha. But inſtead thereof, having, 1. En paſſant, made his obeiſance to the ar. 
aaa imperii, p. 5. 2. Made his compliment to the rights and liberties of this, 
| <« or any other nation, p. 6. which he is going preſently to null and deſtroy ; 
. „ and 3. Made his leg to thoſe learned men, who did not fee ſo far into the mat- 
3 ter as himſelf, p. 7. He comes to fall on Bellarmine, p. 8. and by a victory 
3 over him, eſtabliſhes his fatherly authority, beyond any queſtion. Bellarmine 
| being routed by his own confeſſion, p. 11. the day is clear got, and there is no 
more need of any forces: for, having done that, I obſerve not that he ſtates the 
ueſtion, or rallies up any arguments, to make good his opinion, but rather tells 
us the ſtory, as he thinks fit, of this ſtrange kind of domineering phantom, call- 
| ed the fatherhood, which whoever could catch, preſently got empire, and un- 
| limited, abſolute power. He aſſures us, how this fatherhood began in Adam, 
continued its courſe, and kept the world in order, all the time of the patriarchs, 
till the flood, got out of the ark with Noah and his fons, made and ſupported 
all the kings of the earth, till the captivity of the Iſraelites in Egypt; and then 
the poor fatherhood was under hatches, till God, by giving the Iſraelites 
« kings, re- eſtabliihed the ancient and prime right of the lineal ſucceſſion, in 
* paternal government.” This is his buſineſs from p. 12, to 19. And then, 
obviating an objection, and clearing a difficulty, or two, with one half reaſon, 
p. 23. © to confirm the natural right of regal power,” he ends the firſt chapter. 
I hope tis no injury to call an half quotation, an half reaſon ; for God ſays, 
8 « Honour thy father and mother; but our author contents himſelf with half, 
; leaves out thy mother” quite, as little ſerviceable to his purpoſe. But of that 
more in another place. To 7 | 
7. I do not think our author ſo little ſkill'd, in the way of writing diſcourſes 
of this nature, nor ſo careleſs of the point in hand, that he, by bes ve com- 
mits the fault that he himſelf, in his © anarchy of a mix'd monarchy, p. 239. 
objects to Mr. Hunton, in theſe words: Where firſt I charge the A. that he 
* hath not given us any definition, or deſcription of monarchy, in general; 
* for, by the rules of method, he ſhould have firſt defined.“ And by the like 
rule of method, Sir Robert ſhould have told us, what his fatherhood, or fa- 
therly authority, is, before he had told us, in whom it was to be found, and 
talked ſo much of it. But, perhaps, Sir Robert found, that this fatherly au- 
thority, this power of fathers, and of kings, for he makes them both the ſame, 
pi. 24. would make a very odd and frightful figure, and very diſagreeing with 
what, either children imagine of their parents, or ſubjects of their kings, if he 
ſhould have given us the whole draught together, in that gigantic form, he had 
painted it in his own fancy; and therefore, like a wary phyſician, when he 
would have his patient ſwallow ſome harſh, or corroſive, liquor, he mingles it 
with a large quantity of that, which may dilute it ; that the ſcattered parts may 
go down with leſs feeling, and cauſe leſs averſion. _ 
8. Lzr us, then, endeavour to find, what account he gives us of this fa- 
therly authority, as it lies fcattered in the ſeveral parts of his writings. And firſt, 
as it was veſted in Adam, he ſays, Not only Adam, but the ſucceeding pa- 
triarchs, had by right of fatherhood, royal authority over their children, „ 
This lordſhip, which Adam, by command, had over the whole world, and by 
right, deſcending from him, the patriarchs did enjoy, was as large and ample, 
* as the abſolute dominion of any monarch, which hath been ſince the creation, 
e p. 13. Dominion of life and death, making war, and concluding peace, p. 13. 
« Adam and the patriarchs had abſolute power of life and death, p. 3 5. Kings, 
ein the right of parents, ſucceed to the exerciſe of ſupreme juriſdiction, p. 19. 
*« As kingly power is by the law of God, ſo it hath no inferior law, to limit 
it, Adam was Lord of all, p. 40. The father of a family governs by no o- 
ce ther law, than by his own will, p. 78. The ſuperiority of princes is above 
% laws, p. 79. The unlimited juriſdiction of kings is ſo amply deſcribed by 
* Samuel. p. 80. Kings are above the laws, p. 93. And to this purpoſe ſee 
a great deal more, which our A. delivers, in Bodin's words: © It is certain, 
ce that all laws, privileges, and grants of princes, have no force, but during 
their life ; if they be not ratified, by the expreſs confent, or by ſufferance of 
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the prince. following, eſpecially, privileges, O. p. 279, The reaſon, why 
« Jaws have been alſo made by kings, Was this; when kings were either buſied 
e with wars, or diſtracted with publick cares, ſo that every private man could 
« not have acceſs to their perſons, to learn their wills and pleaſure, then were 
« Jaws of neceſſity invented, that ſo every particular ſubject might find his prin- 
+ cipal pleaſure, deciphered unto him, in the tables of his laws, p. 92. In a 

„ monarchy, the king muſt by neceſſity be above the laws, p. 100. A perfect 


45 kingdom is that, wherein the king rules all thi 


. * 


K things, according to his own will, 
« p. 100. Neither common, nor ſtatute laws, are, or can be, any diminution 
of that general power, which kings have, over their people, by right of fa - 
therhood, p. 115. Adam was the father, king, and lord over his family; a 
« ſon, a ſubject, and a ſervant, or ſlave, were one and the fame thing, at firſt. 


9 4 


„The father had power to. diſpoſe, or ſell, his children, or ſervants ; whence 
« we find, that the firſt reckoning up of goods, in ſeripture, the man-ſervant 
« and the maid-ſervant, are numbered, among the poſſeſſions and ſubſtance. of 
« the owner, as other goods were, O. pref. God alſo hath given to the father 
<« a right, or liberty, to alien his power over his children, to any other; whenc'e 
« we find the ſale, and gift, of children to have been much in uſe in the begin- 
ning of the world, when men had their ſervants for a poſſeſſion and an inhe- 
6e ritance, as well as other goods; whereupon we find the power of caſtrating 
and making eunuchs, much in uſe, in old times, O. p. 155. Law is nothing 
elſe, but the will of him, that hath the power of the ſupreme father, O. p. 223. 
© It was God's ordinance, that the ſupremacy ſhould be unlimited in Adam, and 
© as large as all the acts of his will; and as in him, ſo in all others, that have 
© ſupreme power, O. p. 245.” JJ ere Se) BEEP J3t fe 
9. I HAVE been fain to trouble my reader with theſe ſeveral quotations, in 
our A.'s own words, that in them might be ſeen his own deſcription of his fa- 
therly authority, as it lies ſcattered up and down, in his writings, . which he ſup- 
Poſes, was firſt veſted in Adam, and by right belongs to all princes ever ſince. 
This fatherly authority then, or right of fatherhood, in our A.'s ſenſe, is a divine 
unalterable right of ſovereignty, whereby a father, or a prince, hath an abſolute, 
arbitrary, unlimited, and unlimitable power, over the lives, liberties, and eſtates of 
his children and ſubjects; ſo that he-may take, or alienate their eſtates, ſell, ca- 
ſtrate, or uſe their perſons as he pleaſes, they being all his ſlaves, and he lord, or 
proprietor, of every thing, and his unbounded will their -law. 
10. Ou A. having placed ſuch a mighty power in Adam, and, upon that 

ſuppoſition, founded all government, and all power of princes, it is reaſonable to 
expect, that he ſhould have proved this, with arguments, clear and evident, ſuit- 
able to the weightineſs of the cauſe. That, ſince. men had nothing elſe left 

them, they might, in ſlavery, have ſach undeniable proofs of its neceſſity, that 
their conſciences might be convinced, and oblige them to ſubmit peaceably to 
that abſolute dominion which their governors had a right to exerciſe over them. 
Without this, what good could our A. do, or pretend to do, by erecting ſuch 
an unlimited power, but flatter the natural vanity and. ambition of men, too 
apt of itſelf to grow and increaſe, with the poſſeſſion of any power? And by 
perſuading thoſe, who, by the conſent of their fellow-men, are advanced to 
great, but limited degrees of it, that, by that part which is given them, they 
have a right to all that was not ſo; and, therefore, may do what they pleaſe, 
becauſe they have authority to do more than others, and fo tempt them to do 
what is neither for their own, nor the good of thoſe, under their care; whereby 
great miſchiefs cannot but follow. | EW: 


* 


Tur ſovereignty of Adam, being that, on which, as a ſure baſis, our A. 
builds his mighty, abſolute monarchy, I expected, that, in his Patriarcha, this 
his main ſuppoſition would have been proved, and eſtabliſhed with all that evi- 
dence of arguments, that ſuch a fundamental tenet required ; and that this, on 
which the great ſtreſs of the buſineſs depends, would have been made out, with 
reaſons ſufficient, to juſtify the confidence, with which it was aſſumed. But, in 
all that treatiſe, I could find very little tending that way: the thing is there fo 


taken for granted, without proof, that I could ſcarce believe myſelf, when, up- 
Vor, II. En | on 


. of G ονν 


on WOW TRE" that treatiſe, I found there ſo mighty a ſtru 
on the bare: ſuppoſition of this foundation, For it is ſcarce credible, that, in a 
diſcourſe where he pretends. to confute the erroneous principle of man's natural 
freedom, he ſhould do it by a bare ſuppoſition: of Adam s pe without of- 
fering any proof for that authority.” Indeed re confidentÞ , that Adam had 
IM 50 authority, p. 12, and 13. Abſolute lordſhip wy Bee bong of life. and 
4 death, p. x3. An univerſal monarcliy; p. 33. Abſolute: power of fe and 
“ death, p. 35. He is very frequent in ſach aſſertions ; but, what is ſtrange, in 


but theſe words: To confirm this natural right, of regal power, we find in 
4e the decalogue, that the law, which eins obedienee to kings, is delivered 
in the terms, Honour thy father; as if all power were originally in the fa- 
« ther.” And why may I not add as well, That in the deealogue, the law that 
eng oins obedience to queens, is delivered in the terms of « Honour thy mother,” 
as, if all power were originally in the mother? The argument, as Sir Robert puts 
It, will hold, as well for one as tother: but of this, more in its due place. 
12. ALL that I take notice of here, is, that this is all our A. fays, in this 
| firſt, or any of the following chapters, to prove the abſolute power of Adam, 
which is his great principle; and yet, as if he had there ſettled it, upon fure 
demonſtration, he begin his ſecond chapter with theſe words, By conferting 
«© theſe proofs and reaſons, drawn from the authority of the ſcripture.” Where 
thoſe proofs and reaſons, for Adam's ſovereignty, are, bating that of, Honour 
thy father, above-mentioned, I confeſs, I cannot find; unleſs what he fays, 
P. II. y In theſe words, we have an evident confeſſion, viz. of Bellarmine, chat 
e creation made man, prince of his poſterity,” muſt be taken for proofs and 
reaſons, drawn from ſcripture, or for any ſort of proof at all + tho” from thence, 
by a new way of inference, in the words immediately following, | he concludes. the 
royal authority of Adam, ſufficiently ſettled in him. 
13. Ir he has, in that chapter, or any where, in the whole breite given 
any other proofs. of Adam's royal authority, other than by often repeating it, 
which, among ſome men, goes for argument; I deſire any body for him, to 
ſhew me the 19 5 and page, that I may be convinced of my miſtake, and ac- 
knowledge tny overſight. If no ſuch arguments are to be found, I beſcech thoſe 


5 men, who have ſo much cried up this book, to conſider, Whether they do not 


give the world cauſe to ſuſpect, that tis not the ts of reaſon and argument, 
that makes them for abſolute monarchy, but ſome other bye-intereſt, and there- 
fore are reſolved to app laud any author, that writes in favour of this doctrine; 
whether he ſupport it with bh or no. But J hope they do not expect, that 


rational and indifferent men ſhould be brought over to their opinion, becauſe 


this their great doctor of it, in a diſcourſe, made on purpoſe to ſet up the ab- 
ſolute monarchical power of Adam, in oppoſition to the natural freedom of man- 
kind, has faid fo little to prove it, from whence it is rather andern, to be con- 


cluded; that there is little to be aid. 
11 Bur, that I might omit no care to inform myfelf in our A's full ene, 


J conſulted his © obſervations on Ariſtotle, Hobbs, &c.“ to ſee, whether, in diſ- 
puting with others, he made uſe of any arguments, for this his darling tenet of 
Adam's fovereignty ; ſince, in his treatiſe of the © natural power of kings,” he 
hath been ſo ſparing of them: In his obfervations'on Mr. Hobbs's i an. 1 
think he has put, in ſhort, all thoſe arguments for it together, which in his wri- 


tings I find him, any where, to make uſe of,; his words are theſe: If God 


«« created only Adam, and of a piece of him made the woman, and if by gene- 
« ration from them two, as parts of them, all mankind be propagated: if alſo 
«. God gave to Adam, not only the dominion over the woman, and the chil- 
« dren that ſhould iſſue from them, but alſo over the whole earth to ſubdue it, 
cc and over all the creatures on it, ſo that, as long as Adam lived, no man could 
te claim, or enjoy, any thin but by donation, affignation, or permiſſion from 
« him, I wonder, &c. O. 165. Here we have the ſum of all his arguments, 
for Adam's „ and again as Ha NI which I find up and down 
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all his whole Patetarehs, 1 find not one pretence of a reafon,' to eſtabliſh- this 
his great foundation of government; not wy hig , thatlooks like an argument, 
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the dominion he gave him over Eve, and the dominion h e had, as father, 2 
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15.8 IR Robert, in his preface to his obſervations on Ariſtotle's, politicks, tells 
O us, A natural freedom of mankind. cannot be ſuppoſed, without the 
« denial of the creation of Adam: but how, Adam's being created, which was 
nothing but his receiving a being, immediately from omnipotency, and the hand 
of God, gave Adam a ſovereignty over any thing, I cannot ſee; nor conſequent- 
ly underſtand, how: a ſuppoſition. of natural freedom, is a denial of Adam's crea- 
tion, and would be glad, any body elſe: (ſince our A. did not youehſafe us the fa- 
vour) would make it out for him. For I find no difficulty to ſuppoſe the free, 
dom of mankind; though I have always believed the creation of Adam. He was 


created, or began to exiſt, by God's immediate power, without the intervention 


of parents, or the pre- exiſtence of any of the {ame ſpecies, to beget him, when 
it pleaſed God he ſhould; and ſo did the lion, the king of beafts before. him, by 


the ſame creating power of God: and if bare exiſtence by that power, and in 


that way, will give dominion, without any more ado, our A. by this argument, 
will make the lion have as good a title to it, as he, and certainly the ancienter, 
No! for Adam had his title, by the appointment of God,” ſays our A. in an- 
other place. Then, bare creation gave him not dominion, and one might have 
ſuppoſed mankind free, without the denying the creation of Adam, ſince it was 
God's appointment made him monarch:. 1 


16. Bur let us ſee, how he puts his creation and this appointment together. 
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« By the appointment of God, ſays Sir Robert, as ſoon as Adam was created, 


he was monarch of the world, though he had no ſubjects; for though there 


0 could not be actual government till there were ſubjects; yet, by the right of 


<« nature, it was due to Adam, to be governor of his poſterity, though not in 
ce act, yet at leaſt in habit, Adam was a king from his creation.” I with he had 
told us here, what he meant by God's appointment. For whatſoever providence 
orders, or the law of nature directs, or poſitive revelation declares, may be faid 
to be, by God's appointment: but I ſuppoſe it cannot be meant here, in the 
firſt ſenſe, i. e. by providence ; becauſe that would be to ſay no more, but that, 
as ſoon as Adam was created, he was de facto monarch, becauſe, by right of 
nature, it was due to Adam to be governor of his poſterity, But he could not, 
de facto, be by providence conſtituted the governor of the world, at a time when 
there was actually no government, no ſubjects to be governed; which our A. 


here confeſſes. Monarch of the world is alſo differently uſed, by our A. for 


ſometimes he means by it a proprietor of all the world, excluſive of the reſt 
of mankind, and thus he does, in the ſame page of his preface before. cited; 
Adam, fays he, being commanded to multiply and people the earth, and to 
** ſubdue it, and having dominion given him, over all creatures, was thereby 
the monarch of the whole world, none of his poſterity had any right to poſ- 
*© ſels any thing, but by his grant, or permiſſion, or by ſucceſſion from him.” 
2. Let us underſtand, then, by monarch, proprietor of the world, and by ap- 
pointment, God's actual donation, and revealed, poſitive grant, made to Adam, 
Gen. i. 28. as we ſee Sir Robert himſelf does, in this parallel place; and then 
his argument will ſtand thus, by the poſitive grant of God as ſoon as Adam 
“ was created, he was proprietor of the world, becauſe, by the right of nature, 
it was due to Adam, to be governor of his poſterity.” In which way of ar- 

guing there are two manifeſt falſhaods. Firſt, it is falſe that God made that 
grant to Adam, as ſoon as he was created, ſince, though it ſtands in the text, 


immediately after his creation, yet it is plain, it could not be ſpoken to Adam, 


till after Eve was made, and brought to him; and bow then could be be mo- 


narch, 


of G 3 Ov ERN M EN 4 
ran, 18 ſoon: as. rented; eſpecially ſince. Ut ee if I mir 


vernment, N fot de x ohier eh Men Alam whs Senat at 
leaſt in time, and very much diſtant in condition, from his creation; I cannot 
ſee, how our A. can ſay in this ſenſe, that, by God's appointment, as ſoon as 
% Adam was created, he was monarch of the world.” Secondly, were it true, 
that God's actual donation, * appointed, Adam monarch of the world, as ſoon as 
« he wik'tttated, „yet the reaſon, here given for it, would not prove it, but 
it would always be a : falſe inference, that God, by a - poſitive donation, 0 ap- 
0 pointed Adam monarch of the world; becauſe, by right of nature, it was.due 
to Adam; to be governor of his poſterity: 
of p6vertiment, by nature, there was no feed of a n donation; at n * 
"ou neyer-be a proof of ſtch'a'donation? : SH17190Þ3 | 
Or the other ſide, the matter will not be 1 d if v we Hy 
and by" Gade appointment," the law of nature, (though it be a pretty harſh 
expreſſion for it, in this place) and, by monarch of the world, ſovereign ruler 
of mankind; for then ths ſentence under | conſideration muſt run thus: © By 
* the law” of nature, as ſoon as Adam was created, he was governor of man- 
te kind for, by right of nature, it wWas due to Adam, to be governor. of his po- 
$9 ſterity * which amounts to this, he was governor,” by right of nature, becauſe 
he was governor by right of nature. But ſuppoſing we ſhould grant, that a man 
is by nature governor of his children, Adam could not hereby be monarch, as 
ſoon as created: for this right of nature, being founded in his being their fa- 
ther, how) Adam could have a natural right to be governor, before he was a fa- 
ther, when, by being a father only, he had that right, is, methinks, bard to 
conceive, -upleſs he would _e wowed to: be a apa before he was a ae 1 
have a title before he had it. Und aun 1390007 | 
18. To this foreſeen objettion.0 our A. Anftwers very ately: 1 He Was go- 
e vernor in habit and not in act:“ a very pretty way of being a governor, with- 


out government, a father without children, and a king without ſubjects. And 


thus, Sir Robert was an author, before he writ his book, not in act, tis true, but 
in habit, for when he had once publiſhed it, it was due to him, by the right of 
nature, to be an author, as much as it was to Adam, to be governor of his chil- 
dren, when he had begot them; And, if to be ſuch a monarch of the world, 

an abſolute monarch in habit, but not in act, will ſerve the turn, I ſhould not 
much envy it, to any of Sir Roberts friends, that he thought fit graciouſly to 


beſtow it upon; though even this of act and habit, if it ſignified any thing, but 


our A.'s ſkill in diſtinctions, be not to his purpoſe in this place. For the queſ- 
tion is not here, about Adam's actual exerciſe of government, but actually hav- 
ing a title to be governor : government, ſays our A. was © due to Adam, by the 
right of nature: What is this right of nature? A right fathers have over their 
children, by begetting them; © Generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos,” 
fays our A. out of Grotius, O. 22 3. 
ariſing from it; ſo that according to this way of reaſoning, or diſtinguiſhing of 


our A. Adam, as ſoon as he was created, had a title only in Bahn and not in 


act, which in plain Engliſh is, he had actually no title at all. 
19. To ſpeak leſs learnedly, and more intelligibly, one may ſay of Ao: 


he was in a poſſibility of being governor, ſince it was poſſible, he might beget 


children, and thereby acquire the right of nature, be it what it will, to govern 
them, that accrues from thence : but what connection has this, mths Adam's 
creation, to make him ſay, that“ as ſoon as he was created, he was monarch. 


of the world?” For, it may as well be ſaid of Noah, that as ſoon as he was 


born, he was monarch of the world, fince he was in poſſibility (which in our 
A.'s ſenſe is enough to make a monarch, © a monarch in habit”) to outlive all 
mankind, but his own -poſterity. What ſuch neceſſary connection there is, be- 


twixt Adam's creation, and his right to government, ſo that a natural freedom 


« of mankind cannot be ſuppoſed without the denial of the creation of Adam,” 
I confeſs, for wy part, I do not ſee; nor how thoſe words, © by the appoint- 
ment, &c.“ O. 254. however explained, can be put together, to make any 


? 
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for, having given him the right 


The right, then, follows the begetting, as 
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tolerable ſenſe, at leaſt to eſtabliſh this poſition, with which they end, viz. 


— 


% Adam was a king from his creation; a king, ſays our A. not in act, but 
« in habit,” i. e. actually no king at all. 


% 


20. I FEAR I have tired my reader's patience, by dwelling longer on this 


paſſage, than the weightineſs of any argument in it, ſeems to require: but I 
have unavoidably been engaged in it, by our A.'s way of writing, who huddling 
ſeveral ſuppoſitions together, and that, in doubtful and general terms, makes 
ſuch a medley and confuſion, that it is impoſſible to ſhew his miſtakes, with- 
out examining the ſeveral ſenſes, wherein his words may be taken, and without 
ſeeing how, in any of theſe various meanings, they will conſiſt together, and 
have any truth in them: for, in this preſent paſſage before us, how can any one 


argue againſt this poſition. of his, © that Adam was a king from his creation,” 


unleſs one examine, whether the words, from his creation,” be to be taken 
as they may, for the time of the commencement of his government, as the fore- 
going words import, as ſoon as he was created, he was monarch;” or, for the 


cauſe of it, as he ſays, p. II. « Creation made man prince of his poſterity ?” 


how farther can one judge of the truth of his being thus king, till one has 
examined, whether, king be to be taken, as the words, in the beginning of 
this paſſage, would perſuade, on ſuppoſition of his private dominion, which 


was by God's poſitive grant, monarch of the world by appointment ;” or king, 


on ſuppoſition of his fatherly power over his offspring, which was by nature, 
« due by the right of nature: whether, I ſay, king be to be taken in both, or 
one only of theſe two ſenſes, or in neither of them, but only this, that creation 
made him prince, jn a way difterent from both the other ? For though this 
aſſertion, that: Adam was king from his creation,” be true in no ſenſe, yet it 
ſtands here, as an evident concluſion, drawn from the preceding words, though 
in truth it be but a bare aſſertion, join'd to other aſſertions of the ſame kind, 
which, confidently put together, in words of undetermined and dubious mean- 
ing, look like a fort of arguing, when there is, indeed, neither proof nor con- 


nection: a way, very familiar with our A. of which having given the reader a 


taſte here, I ſhall, as much as the argument will permit me, avoid touching on 
hereafter; and ſhould not have done it here, were it not to let the world ſee, 
| how incoherencies in matter, and ſuppoſitions without proofs, put handſomely 


together, in good words and a plauſible ſtile, are apt to paſs for ſtrong reaſon _ 


and good ſenſe, till they come to be look'd into, with attention. 
& HA IV. 
Of Adam's title to ſovereignty, by donation, 
8 85 Gen: i. 28. 
21.11 AVING at laſt got through the foregoing paſſage, where we have been 
ſo long detain d, not by the force of arguments and oppoſition, but 


the intricacy of the words, and the doubtfulneſs of the meaning, let us go on 
to his next argument, for Adam's ſovereignty. Our A. tells us, in the words 


of Mr. Selden, that Adam, by donation from God, Gen. i. 28. was made 


the general Lord of all things, not without ſuch a private dominion to him- 


« ſelf, as without his grant, did exclude his children. This determination of 


Mr. Selden, fays our A. is conſonant to the hiſtory of the Bible, and natural 
< reaſon, O. 201.' And, in his pref. to his obſ. on Ariſt. he ſays thus: The 
« firſt government in the world, was monarchical, in the father of all fleſh. 
« Adam being commanded to multiply and people the earth, and to ſubdue it, 
and having dominion given him over all creatures, was thereby the monarch 
* of the whole world; none of his poſterity had any right to poſſeſs any thing, 
but by his grant, or permiſſion, or by ſucceſſion from him: the earth, faith 
the Pfalmiſt, hath he given to the children of men; which ſhews the title 
* comes from fatherhood,” 


Vor. II. Fr 1 | 1 22. Bx- 
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22. Brok f examine this argument, and the text, on which it is founded, 
ir is neceffaty to deſite the reader to obſerve, that our A. according to his uſual | 
method, begins in one ſenſe, and concludes in another; he begins here with 

Adam's propriety, or private dominion, by donation; and his conclution is, 

1 Which ſhews the title comes from fatherhood,” . 

4 1 | 23. Bur let us fee the argument. The words of the text ate theſe, « And 

E God bleſſed them, and God faid unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and 

4 repleniſh the earth and ſubdue it, and have dominion over the fifh of the ſea, 
ct and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon 
et the eutth, Gen. i. 28.“ from whence our A. concludes, © that Adam, having 
« here dominion given him, over all creatures, was thereby the monarch of the 
« whole world :” whereby muſt be meant, that either this grant of God gave 

Adam property, ot as our A. calls it, © private dominion” over the earth, and 

all inferior, or irrational creatures, and fo conſequently, that he was thereby mo- 
narch ; or 2dly, that it gave him rule and dominion over all earthly creatures, 
whatſoever, and thereby over his children, and fo he was monarch; for, as Mr. 
Selden has properly worded it, Adam “was made general Lord of all things,” 
one may very clearly underſtand him, that he means nothing to be granted to 
Adam here, but property; and therefore, he ſays not one word of Adam's 
monarchy. But our A. ſays Adam was hereby monarch of the world,“ 
which, properly ſpeaking, ſignifies ſovereign ruler of all the men in the world; 
and ſo Adam, by this grant, muſt be conſtituted ſuch a ruler. If our A. means 
otherwiſe, he might with much clearneſs have ſaid, that Adam was hereby 
“ proprietor of the whole world.” But he begs your pardon, in that point; 
clear, diſtin ſpeaking not ſerving every where to his purpoſe, you muſt not ex- 
pect it in him, as Mr. Selden, or other ſuch writers. [1 * 
a 25 Is oppoſition, therefore, to our A. s doctrine, that © Adam was monarch 
te of the whole world,” founded on this place, I ſhall hew, = 
1. Tear by this grant, Gen. i. 28. God gave no immediate power to Adam, 
over men, over his children, over thoſe of his own ſpecies ; and ſo he was not 
made ruler, or monarch, by this charter. | 9 5 
2. Thar, by this grant, God gave him not private dominion over the inferior 
creatures, but right in common with all mankind, ſo neither was he monarch 
upon the account of the property here given hin. | 

25. 1. THAT this donation, Gen. i. 28. gave Adam no power over men, will 
appear, if we conſider the words of it. For, ſince all poſitive. grants convey no 
more, than the expreſs words, they are made in, will carry, let us ſee, which of 

them, here, will comprehend mankind, or Adam's poſterity ; and thoſe, I ima- 
gine, if any, muſt be theſe, every living thing that moveth, the words in 
Hebrew are, e mn i. e. © beſtiam reptantem,” of which words the (crip- 
ture itſelf is the beſt interpreter : God having created the fiſhes and fowls, the E 1 
fifth day, the beginning of the fixth he creates the irrational inhabitants of the 
dry land, which, ver. 24. are deſcribed in theſe words, Let the earth bring 1 

* forth the living creature after his kind, cattle and creeping things, and beaſts 
cc of the earth, after his kind; and ver. 25. and God made the beaſts of the - 
ce earth, after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth 

on the earth, after his kind :” Here, in the creation of the brute inhabitants xt 

of the earth, he firſt ſpeaks of them all, under one general name, of living cre -t 

tures; and then, afterwards, divides them into three ranks, 1. Cattle, or fuch =. 
creatures as were, or might be tame, and fo be the private poſſeſſion of particular —- 
men: 2. wn, which ver. 24 and 25, in our Bible, is tranſlated beaſts, and by = | 

the . Inix, wild beaſts, and is the ſame word, that here in our text, 14 
ver. 28, where we have this great charter to Adam, is tranſlated living thing, 

and is alfo the fame word uſed Gen. ix. 2. where this grant is renewed to Noah, 
and there Ykewiſe tranſlated beaſt. 3. The third rank were the creeping ani- 
mals, which ver. 24 and 25, are compriſed under the word, nz", the fame, 
that is uſed here ver. 28, and is tranſlated moving, but in the former verſes 
creeping, and by the Septuagint, in all theſe places, ser, or reptils ; from 
whence it appears, that the words, which we tranſlate here, in God's donation, 
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ver. 28. living creatures moving,” are the ſame, which, in the hiſtory of the 
creation, ver. 24, 25. fignify two ranks of terreſtrial ereatures, viz. wild beaſts 
and reptils, and are ſo underftood by the Septuagin rt. 
26. Warn God had made the irrational animals of the world, divided into 
three kinds, from the places of their habitation, viz. fiſhes of the ſea, | fowls of 
the air, and living creatures of the earth, and theſe again into cattle, wild beaſts, 
and reptils, he conſiders of making man, and the dominion he ſhould have, 
over the terreſtrial world, ver. 26. and then he reckons up the inhabitants of 
theſe three kingdoms: but in the terreſtrial, leaves out the ſecond rank mn, 
or wild beaſts : but here, ver. 28. where he actually executes this defign, and 
gives him this dominion, the text mentions the fiſhes of the ſea, and fowls of 
the air, and the terreſtrial creatures, in the words that ſignify the wild beaſts 
and reptils, though tranſlated, living thing, that moveth, leaving out cattle. In 
both which places, though the word, that ſignifies wild beaſts, be omitted in 
one, and that which ſignifies cattle in the other, yet, fince God certainly exe- 
cuted in one place, what he declares he deſigned in the other, we cannot but 
underſtand the fame, in both places; and have here only an account, how the 
terreſtrial, irrational animals, which were already created and reckoned up, at 
their creation, in three diſtin@ ranks of cattle, wild beaſts, and reptils, were 
here, ver. 28. actually put under the dominion of man, as they were deſigned, 
ver. 26. nor do theſe words contain in them the leaſt appearance of any thing, 
that can be wreſted, to ſignify God's giving, to one man, dominion over ano- 
ther, to Adam over his poſterity. 8 JJ 
27. Axp this further appears from Gen. ix. 2. where God renewing this 
charter to Noah and his ſons, he gives them dominion over the fowls of the air, 
and the fiſhes of the ſea, and the terreſtrial creatures, expreſſed by dn and 
won wid beaſts and reptils, the ſame words that, in the text before us, Gen. i, 
28. are tranflated, © every moving thing, that moveth on the earth,” which by 
no means can comprehend man, the grant being made to Noah and his ſons, 
all the men, then living, and not to one part of men over another : which is 
yet more evident, from the very next words, ver. 3. where God gives every 
wan, © every moving thing,” the very words uſed, ch. i. 28. to them for food. 
By all which it is plain, that God's donation to Adam, ch. i. 28. and his deſig- 
nation, v. 26. and his grant again to Noah and his ſons, refer to, and contain 
in them, neither more nor leſs, than the works of the creation of the fifth day, 
and the beginning of the ſixth, as they are ſet down from the 2oth, to 26th 
ver. incuſively of the 1ſt ch. and fo comprehend all the ſpecies of irrational 
animals, of the terraqueous globe; though all the words, whereby they are ex- 
refled, in the hiſtory of their creation, are no where uſed, in any of the follow- 
ing grants, but ſome of them omitted in one, and ſome in another. From 
whence I think, it is paſt all doubt, that man cannot be comprehended in this 
grant, nor any dominion, over thoſe of his own ſpecies, be conveyed to Adam. 
All the terreſtrial, irrational creatures are enumerated, at their creation, ver. 25. 
under the names © beaſts of the earth, cattle, and creeping things; but man, 
being not then created, was not contained, under any of thoſe names; and 
therefore, whether we underſtand the Hebrew words right, or no, they cannot 
be ſuppoſed to comprehend man, in the very fame hiſtory, and the very next 
verſes following; eſpecially fince that Hebrew word wn which, if any, in this 
donation to Adam, ch. i. 28. muſt comprehend man, is fo plainly uſed in con- 
tradiſtinction to him, as Gen. vi. 20, vii. 14, 21, 23. Gen, viii. 17, 19. And, if 
God made all mankind flaves to Adam and his heirs, by giving i en No 
over “every living thing, that moveth on the earth,” ch. i. 28. as our A. would 
have it, methinks Sir Robert ſhould have carried his monarchical power one 
ſtep higher, and ſatisfied the world, that princes might eat their ſubjects too, 
ſince God gave as full power to Noah and his heirs, ch. ix. 2. to cat © every 
<« living thing, that moveth,” as he did to Adam, to have dominion over them; 
the Hebrew words, in both places, being the ſame. T5, 
28. David, who might be ſuppoſed to underſtand the donation of God in 
this text, and the right of kings too, at well as our A. in his comment on this 
hs 8 place, 
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ere no ſuch: charter of monarchical power; his words are, Thou haſt made 


e him to have dominion over the works of thy hands, thou haſt put all things 


under his feet, all ſheep and oxen, and the beaſts of the field, and the fowls, 


| ce of the air, and fiſh of the ſea, and whatſoever paſſeth through the paths of the 


e ſea,” In which words, if any one can find out, that there is meant any mo- 


narchical power of one man over another, but only the dominion of the whole 
ſpecies of mankind over the inferior ſpecies of creatures, he may, for aught I 
know, deſerve to be one of Sir Rob. s monarchs in habit, for the rareneſs of the 


diſcovery. And by this time, I hope tis evident, that he that gave © dominion 


e over every living thing, that moveth on the earth, gave Adam no monarchical 

ower, over thoſe of his own ſpecies; which will yet appear more fully, in the 
next thing I am to ſhew. VVV 

29. 2. WHATEVER God gave, by the words of this grant, Gen. 1. 28. it was 

not to Adam in particular, excluſive of all other men: whatever dominion he 

had thereby, it was not a private dominion, but a dominion, in common with the 


pears evidently from the words of the text, it being made to more than one, for 
it was ſpoken in the plural number, God bleſſed them, and ſaid unto them, have 
dominion. God ſays unto Adam and Eve, have dominion, © thereby, ſays our 
« A. Adam was monarch of the world :” but the grant being to them, i. e. 
ſpoke to Eve alſo, as many interpreters think, with reaſon, that theſe words were 
not ſpoken, till Adam had his wife, muſt not ſhe thereby be lady, as well as he 


one only was to have the benefit of it! Le, | 1 
_ -30.. Bur, perhaps, twill be ſaid, Eve was not made till afterward :” grant 
it ſo, what advantage will our A. get by it? The text will be only more directly 
againſt him, and ſhew that God, in his donation, gave the world to mankind, in 
common; and not to Adam, in particular. The word them, in the text, muſt 
include the ſpecies of man, for tis certain them, can by no means fignify Adam 
alone. In the 26th verſe, where God declares his intention to give this domi- 
nion, it is plain he meant, that he would make a ſpecies of creatures, that ſhould 


« And God ſaid, let us make man in our image, after our likeneſs, and let them 
© have dominion over the fiſh, &c.” They, then, were to have dominion. 
Who? even.thoſe, who were to have the image of God, the individuals of that 
ſpecies of man, that he was going to make; for that them, ſhould ſignify Adam 
ſingly, excluſive of the reſt, that ſhould be in the world with him, is againſt 
both ſcripture and all reaſon : and it cannot poſſibly, be made ſenſe, if man, in 
the former part of the verſe, do not ſignify the ſame with them, in the latter; 
only man there, as is uſual, is taken for the ſpecies, and them the individuals 
of that ſpecies ;- and we have a reaſon, in the very text. God makes him © in 
« his own image, after his own likeneſs,” makes him an intellectual creature, 
and ſo capable of dominion : for wherein ſoever elſe the image of God conſiſt- 
ed, the intellectual nature was certainly a part of it, and belonged to the whole 
ſpecies, and enabled them to have dominion over the inferior creatures ; and 
therefore David faith in the 8th Pſalm above cited, © Thou haſt made him little 
©. lower than the angels, thou haſt made him to have dominion.” Tis not of 
Adam, king David ſpeaks here, for verſe 4. tis plain, tis of man, and the fon of 

18 man, of the ſpecies of mankind. 3535 Pe ee ns 5 
1. AND that this grant, ſpoken to Adam, was made to him, and the whole 
ſpecies of man, is clear from our A.'s own proof, out of the Pſalmiſt. The 
<« carth, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, hath he given to the children of men; which ſhews 
<« the title comes from fatherhood.” Theſe are Sir Robert's words, in the pre- 
face before cited, and a ſtrange inference it is he makes; © God hath given the 
earth to the children of men; ergo, the title comes from fatherhood” Tis 
| 5 
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; phe, as the leatned and judicious Ainſworth. calls it, in the 8th Pſalm, finds 


ee him, i. e. man, the ſon of man, a little lower then the angels, thou madeſt 


reſt of mankind. That this donation was not made, in particular to Adam, ap- 


lord, of the world? If it be ſaid, that Eve was ſubjected to Adam, it ſeems ſhe 
was not ſo ſubjected to him, as to hinder her dominion over the creatures, or 
property in them; for ſhall we ſay, that God ever made a joint grant to two, and 


have dominion over the other ſpecies of this terreſtrial globe : the words are, 
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pity, the propriety: of the Hebrew tongue had not uſed fathers of men, inſtead of 
children of men, to expreſs mankind ; then indeed our A. might have had the 
countenance of the ſound of the words, to have placed the title in the fatherhood. 
But to conclude, that the - fatherhood had the right to the earth, becauſe God 
ave it to the children of men, is a way of arguing, contrary to our A. and a man 
muſt have a great mind to go contrary to the ſound, as well as ſenſe of the 
words, before he could light on it. But the ſenſe is yet harder, and more re- 
mote from our A. s purpoſe: for as it ſtands in his preface, it is to prove Adam's 
being monarch; and his reaſoning is thus, God gave the earth to the children 
« of men; ergo, Adam was monarch of the world.” I defy any man to make a 
more pleaſant concluſion than this; which cannot be excuſed from the moſt ob- 
vious abſurdity, till it can be ſhewn, that by children of men, he who had no 
father, Adam alone is ſignified ; but whatever our A. does, the ſcripture ſpeaks 
not nonſenſe. Hr | 3 . 
32. To maintain this property and private dominion of Adam, our A. labours, 
in the following page, to deſtroy the community, granted to Noah and his ſons, 
in that parallel place, Gen. ix. 1,2, 3. and he endeavours to do it two ways. 

1. SIR ROBERT would perſuade: us, againſt the expreſs words of the ſcrip- 
ture, that what was here granted to Noah, was not granted to his ſons, in com- 
mon with him. His words are; As for the general community between Noah 
« and his ſons, which Mr. Selden will have to be granted to them, Gen. ix. 2. 

„ the text doth not warrant it.” What warrant our A. would have, when the 
plain, expreſs words of ſcripture, not capable of another meaning, will not fatisfy 
him, who pretends to build wholly on ſcripture, is not eaſy to imagine. The 
text ſays, © God bleſſed Noah and his ſons, and ſaid unto them, i. e. as our A. 
« would have it, unto him: for, ſaith he, although the ſons are there mentioned 
<© with Noah, in the bleſſing, yet it may be beſt underſtood, with a ſubordina- 
tion, or benediction in ſucceſſion, O. 211. That, indeed, is beſt for our A. 
to: be underſtood, which beſt ſerves to his purpoſe; but that truly may beſt be 
underſtood, by any body elſe, which beſt agrees with the plain conſtruction of 
the words, and ariſes from the obvious meaning of the place; and then, with 
ſubordination and in ſucceſſion, will not be beſt underſtood, in a grant of God, 
where he himſelf put them not, nor mentions any ſuch limitation. But yet, our 
A. has reaſons, why it may beſt be underſtood ſo. The blefling, ſays he in 
the following words, might truly be fulfilled, of the ſons, either under, or after 
* their father enjoy d a private dominion,” O. 211. which is to fay, that a grant, 
whoſe expreſs words give a joint title, in preſent (for the text ſays, into your 
hands they are deliver'd) may beſt be underſtood, with a ſubordination, or in ſuc- 
ceſſion: becauſe *tis poſſible, that in ſubordination, or in ſucceſſion, it may be 
enjoyed. Which is all one as to ſay, that a grant of any thing, in preſent poſ- 
ſc{lion, may beſt be underſtood of reverſion: becauſe tis poſſible one may live 
to enjoy it in reverſion. If the grant be, indeed, to a father, and to his ſons after 

him, who is ſo kind as to let his children enjoy it preſently, in common with 
him, one may truly ſay, as to the event, one will be as good as the other ; but 
it can never be true, that what the expreſs words grant in poſſeſſion, and in com- 
mon, may beſt be underſtood to be in reverſion. The ſum. of all his reaſoning 
amounts to this : God did not give to the ſons of Noah, the world, in common 
with their father, becauſe twas poſſible they might enjoy it under, or after him. 
A very good ſort of argument, againſt an expreſs text of ſcripture: but God 
mult not be believed, though he ſpeaks it himſelf, when he ſays, or does, any 
thing, which will not confiſt with Sir Robert's hypotheſis. _ 

33. FoR tis plain, however he would exclude them, That part of this bene- 

diction, as he would have it, in ſucceſſion, muſt needs be meant to the ſons, 
not to Noah himſelf at all: © Be fruitful, and multiply, and repleniſh the earth, 
lays God in this bleſſing. This part of the benediction, as appears by the ſequel, 
concern'd not Noah himſelf at all; for we read not of any children he had, after 
the flood; and in the following chapter, where his poſterity is reckon'd up, there 
is no mention of any, and ſo this benediction in ſucceſſion, was not to take place, 
till 350 years after; and to ſave our A.'s imaginary monarchy, the peopling of 
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muſt needs be underſtood, to belong equally to 
as to Noah himſelf, and not to his ſons, with a ſubordination, or in ſucceſſion. 
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v4 for this part of the bened 


conſtant to himſelf in all his diſcourſes, he takes great care there ſhould be mo- 
narchs in the world, but very little that there ihould be people; and, indeed, his 


way of government is not the way to people the world. For how much abſolute 


monarchy helps to fulfil this great and primary bleſſing of God Almighty, © Be 


„ fruitful and multiply, and repleniſh-the earth,” which contains in it the im- 


ovement, too, of arts and ſciences, and the conveniences of life, may be ſeen 
in thoſe large and rich countries, which are happy under the Turkiſh govern- 


ment, where are not now to be found 7, nay in many, if not moſt parts of 
them r, perhaps I might fay not 4+ of the people, that were formerly; as will 
eaſily appear to any one, who will compare the acccounts we have of it, at this 
time, with antient hiſtory. But this, by the by. HYD F 


4 


34. Tux other parts of this benediction, or | clans are ſo expreſſed, that they 
em all ; as much to Noah's ſons, 


ec The fear of you, and the dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be upon every beaſt,” 
&c. Will any body but our A. fay, that the creatures feared and flood in awe of 
Noah only, and not of his Sons, without his leave, or till after his death? And 
the following words, into your hands they are deliver d, are they to be un- 


| detſtood, as our A. ſays, if your father pleaſe, or they thall be deliver'd into 
your hands, hereafter ? If this be to argue from ſcripture, I know not what may 


not be prov'd by it; and I can ſcarce ſee, how much this differs from that fiction 
and fancy, or how much a ſurer foundation it will prove, than the opinions of 
philoſophers and poets, which our A. ſo much condemns in his preface. 

335. Bur our A. goes on to prove, that © it may beſt be underſtood, with a 


tt ſubordination, or a benediction in ſucceſſion ; for, ſays he, it is not probable, 
ee that the private dominion, which God gave to Adam, and by his donation, 


<« aſſignation, or ceſſion, to his children, was abrogated, and a community of 
te all things inſtituted, between Noah and his ſons.——Noah was left the ſole 


* heir of the world; why ſhould it be thought, that God would diſinherit him 


cc of his birth-right, and make him, of all men in the world, the only tenant, 
« in common with his children?” O. 211. ” 


36. TRR prejudices of our own ill- grounded opinions, however by us called 


probable, cannot authorize us to underſtand ſcripture, contrary to the direct and 
plain meaning of the words. I grant, tis not probable, that Adam's private do- 
minion was here abrogated : becauſe it is more than improbable, (for it will ne- 
ver be proved) that ever Adam had any ſuch private dominion : and fince paral- 
lel places of ſcripture are moſt probable, to make us know, how they may be 
beſt underſtood, there needs but the comparing this bleſſing here, to Noah and 
his ſons, after the flood, with that to Adam after the creation, Gen. 1. 28. to 


aſſure any one, that God gave Adam no ſuch private dominion. Tis probable, 


I confeſs, that Noah thould have the ſame title, the ſame property and dominion, 
after the flood, that Adam had before it: but, ſince private dominion cannot 
conſiſt with the bleſſing and grant, God gave to him and his ſons in common, 
tis a ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that Adam had none, eſpecially ſince in the 
donation made to him, there are no words that expreſs it, or do in the leaſt fa- 
vour it ; and then let my reader judge, whether it may beſt be underſtood, when 
in the one place there is not one word for it, not to ſay what has been above 
proved, that the text in itſelf proves the contrary; and in the other, the words 
and ſenſe are directly againſt it. | EW ty 

37. Bur our A. ſays, Noah was the ſole heir of the world, why ſhould it 
ce be thought, that God would difinherit him of his birth-right ?” Heir, indeed 
in England, ſignifies the eldeſt ſon, who is, by the law of England, to have all 
his father's land, but where God ever appointed any ſuch heir of the world, our 
A. would have done well to have ſhew'd us; and how God difinherited him of 


his birth-right, or what harm was done him, if God gave his ſons a right, to 


make uſe of a part of the earth, for the ſupport of themſelves and families, when 


the 


J 


\ 


underſtood: with ſubordination, unleſs: our A. will ſay, that they muſt aſk leave 
for their father Noah, to lie with their wives. But in this one point, our A. is 
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the whole was not only more than Noah himſelf, but infinitely more, than they 
All could make uſe of; and the poſſeſſions of one could not at all prejudice, or, as 
to any uſe, ſtreighten that of the othle r. 

38. Our A. probably foreſeeing he might not be very ſucceſsful in perſua- 
ding people out of their ſenſes, and ſay what he could, men would be apt to be- 
lieve the plain words of ſcripture, and think, as they ſaw, that the grant was 
ſpoken to Noah and his ſons jointly; he endeavours to infinuate, as if this grant 
to Noah, conveyed no property, no dominion; becauſe, ſubduing the earth, 
« and dominion over the creatures, are therein omitted, nor the earth once na- 
« med.” And therefore, ſays he, there is a confiderable difference between 
« theſe two texts; the firſt bleſſing gave Adam a dominion, over the earth and 
« all creatures, the latter allows Noah liberty, to uſe the living creatures for food; 
« here is no alteration, or diminiſhing of his title, to a property of all things, but 
„ an enlargement only of his commons, O. 211. So that in our A's ſenſe, all, 
that was A here to Noah and his ſons, gave them no dominion, no property, but 


only enlarged the commons; their commons, I ſhould fay, ſince God ſays, © to you 


« are they given,” though our A. ſays his, for as for Noah's ſons, they, it ſeems, 


by Sir Robert's appointment, during their father's life-time, were to keep faſting | 


=... 


9. Any one, but our A. would be mightily ſuſpected to be blinded with pre⸗ 


judice, that, in all this bleſſing to Noah and his ſons, could ſee nothing, but only 
an enlargement of commons. For, as to dominion, which our A. thinks omitted, 
« the fear of you, and the dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be upon every beaſt,” 
which I ſuppoſe, expreſſes the dominion, or ſuperiority, was deſigned man over 
the living creatures, as fully as may be; for, in that fear and dread, ſeems chiefly 
to conſiſt, what was given to Adam, over the inferior animals; who, as abſo- 
| lute a monarch as he was, could not make bold with a lark, or rabbit, to ſatisfy 
his hunger, and had the herbs, but in common with the beaſts, as is plain from 


Gen. i. 2, 9, and 30. In the next place tis manifeſt that, in this bleſſing to 
Noah and his ſons, property is not only given in clear words, but in a 1 ex- 


tent, than it was to Adam. Into your hands they are given, fays God to 


Noah and his ſons; which words, if they give not property, nay, property in 


poſſeſſion, twill be hard to find words that can; ſince there is not a way, to ex- 


preſs a man's being poſſeſſed of any thing, more natural, nor more certain, than 


to ſay, it is delivered into his hands. And, ver. 3. to ſhew, that they had then 
given them the utmoſt property man is capable of, which is to have a right to 
deſtroy any thing by ufing it, Every moving thing that liveth, faith God, ſhall 
* be meat for you; which was not allowed to Adam, in his charter. This our 
A. calls, a liberty of uſing them for food, and only an enlargement of com- 
* mons, but no alteration of property, O. 211. What other property man can 


have, in the creatures, but the © liberty of uſing them,” is hard to be under- 


ſtood : ſo that, if the firſt bleſſing, as our A. ſays, gave Adam “ dominion over 
e the creatures,” and the bleſſing to Noah and his ſons gave them “ ſuch a li- 
_ © berty to uſe them,” as Adam had not; it muſt needs give them ſomething, that 
Adam, with his ſovereignty, wanted, ſomething that one would be apt to take 
for a greater property; for certainly, he has no abſolute dominion over, even the 
brutal part of the creatures, and the property, he has in them, is very narrow 
and ſcanty, who cannot make that uſe of them, which is permitted to another. 
Should any one, who is abſolute lord of a country, have bidden our A. ſubdue 
the earth, and given him dominion over the creatures in it, but not have permit- 
ted him to have taken a kid, or a lamb, out of the flock, to ſatisfy his hunger; 
I gueſs, he would ſcarce have thought himſelf lord, or proprietor, of that land, or 
the cattle on it; but would have found the difference, between having domi- 
nion,“ which a ſhepherd may have, and having full property, as an owner. 
So that, had it been his own caſe, Sir Robert, I believe, would have thought, 
here was an alteration, nay, an enlarging of property ; and that Noah and his 
children had, by this grant, not only property given them, but ſuch a property 
given them, in the creatures, as Adam had not : for however, in treſpect of one 


another, men may be allowed to have propriety, in their diſtinct portions of the 
| . „ | creatures; 
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Fo yet, in 3 0 of C God, Heat OY & ee and, 3 9 Fa 6. 
lord and proprietor of the whole world, man's propriety in the creatures is no- 


1 thing, but that liberty to uſe. them,” which God has permitted; and ſo man 9 


property may be altered and enlarged, as we ſee it was here, after the flood, 
when other uſes of them are allowed, which before were not. * rom all which, 


I ſuppoſe, it is clear, that neither Adam nor Noah had any ,* private dominion,” 
any property in the creatures, excluſive of his poſterity, as they ſhould ſucceſ- 
fively grow up, into need of them, and come to be able to makè uſe of them. 


0. Tuus we have examined our A.'s argument for Adam's monarchy, found- 
ed on the blefling pronounced, Gen. i. 28. Wherein I think tis impoflible for 


any ſober reader, to find any other, but the ſetting of mankind, above the other 


kinds of creatures, in this habitable. earth of ours. Tis nothing, but the giving 
to man, the whole ſpecies of man, as the chief inhabitant, who is the image 


of his Maker, the dominion over. the other creatures. This lies ſo obvious in 
the plain words, that any one, But our A. would have thought it neceſſary to 
have ſhewn, how theſe words, that ſeem'd. to fay the quite contrary, gave 


« Adam monarchical, abſolute power, over other men, or the ſole property in 
all the creatures; and methinks, in a buſineſs of this moment, and that where- 
on he builds all that follows, he ſhould have done ſomething more, than barely 
cite words, which apparently make againſt him; for I confeſs, Icannot ſee any 


thing in them, tending to Adam's monarchy, or private dominion, but quite the 
contrary. And I the leſs deplore the dulneſs of my apprehenſion herein, ſince 
1 find the apoſtle ſeems to have as little notion of any ſuch “ private dominion 


« of Adam,” as I, when he ſays, God gives us all things richly to enjoy,” 
which he could not do, if it were all given away already, to monarch Adam, 


and the monarchs, his heirs and ſucceſſors. To conclude ; this text is ſo fon 
from proving Adam, ſole proprietor, that on the contrary, it is a confirmation 
of the original community of all things, amongſt the ſons of men; which ap- 


pearing, from this donation of God, as well as other places of ſcripture, the 


ſovereignty of Adam, built upon his private dominion,” ' muſt fall, not having 


any foundation to ſupport it. 
41. Bur yet if, after all, any one will needs have it fo, that, * this dona- 


tion of God, Adam was made ſole proprietor of the whole earth, what will 


this be to his ſovereignty? and how will it appear, that propriety in land gives 
2 man power over the life of another? or how will the poſſeſſion, even of the 


whole earth, give any one a ſovereign, arbitrary authority, over the perſons of 
men? The moſt ſpecious thing to be faid, is, that he that is proprietor of the 
whole world, may deny all the reſt of mankind food, and fo at his pleaſure 


ſtarve them, if they will not acknowledge his ſovereignty, and obey his will. 


If this were true, it would be a good argument to prove, that there was never 


any ſuch property, that God never gave any ſuch private dominion ; fince it is 
more reaſonable to think, that God, who bid mankind increaſe and multiply, 
ſhould rather himſelf give them all a right, to make uſe of the food and raiment, 


and other conveniencies of life, the materials whereof he had ſo plentifully pro- 


vided for them, than to make them depend upon the will of a man for their 
ſubſiſtence, who ſhould have power to deſtroy them all, when he pleaſed, and 
who, being no better than other men, was in ſucceſſion likelier by want, and the 
dependance of a ſcanty fortune, to tie them to hard ſervice, than by liberal al- 
lowance of the conveniencies of life, promote the great deſign of God, in- 
«creaſe and multiply.” He that doubts this, let him look into the abſolute 


monarchies of the world, and ſee what Rennes of the conveniencies of life, and 


the multitudes of people. 


442. Bur we know, God hath not left one man ſo to the mercy of another, 
that he may ſtarve him, if he pleaſe: God, the Lord and Father of all, has 


given no one of his children ſuch a property, in his peculiar portion of the things 
of this world, but that he has given his needy brother a right, in the ſurpluſage 
of his goods, ſo that it cannot juſtly be denied him, when his prefling wants 
call for it. And, therefore, no man could ever Se a juſt power over the 
life of another, by right of property in land, or Pons, ſince twould always 


be 
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he a Rn, in ahy man ef eſtatb, tb let his brethef f riſh,” for Wat bFafforditig 
| hit reliefit out ef Bis plenty, "As" juſtice! gibes ehery man a title to the pro- 
9 duct of his Honeſt induſtry ; and the fair acquiſitions of his anceſtors” deſcended 
to him : ſo charity gives every man a title, ts ſo much out of another's plenty, 
as Will keep him from extreme want wäere he has no nieans to fubſiſt other- 
wiſe : andia man can no more juſtly make uſe of another's neceſſity, to force 
him td become his 'vaſſaly by with- Holding that relief, God requires him to af- 
ford, to the wants of his brother, than he, that has more ſtrength, can ſeize 
upon a weaker,” maſter. him to his obedience,” and, with a dagger at his throar, 

i offer him death, or-flavery.” ' aal 15 l 211 2 ONES 3 ; OY : 
bg. Sauen ag ene make fo peryerſe an uf of God's bleſſings; potred on 
bim with a liberal hand; ſhould any one be cruel and uncharitable to that ex- 


1 


tremity, yet all this would not prove that propriety in land, even in this caſe, 


gave any authority over the perſons of men, but only that compact might; ſince 
the authority of the rich proprietor, and the ſubjection of the needy beggar, be- 


gan not from the poſſe 


preferr d being his ſubject to ſtarving; ''And the man, he thus fubmits to, can 


pretend to no more power over him, that he has conſented” to, upon compact. 
Upon this ground; a man's having his ſtores filled in a time of ſcarcity, having 
money in his pocket, being in a veſſel at ſea, being able to ſwim, &c. may as 


well be the foundation of rule and dominion, as being poſſeſſor of all the land 


in the world; any of theſe being ſufficient to enable me to ſave a man's life, who 
would periſh, if ſuch aſſiſtance were denied him, and any thing, by this rule, 
that may be an occaſion of working upon another's neceſſity, to fave his life, of 
any thing dear to him, at the rate of his freedom, may be made a foundation of 


ſovereignty, as well as property. From all which it is clear, that tho God 


ſhould have given Adam private dominion, yet that private dominion could 
give him no ſovereignty: but we have already ſufficiently proved, that God gave 
nn,, ̃ ref om tg nts ano utorrent 
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44. THE next place of ſcripture, we find our A. builds his monarchy of 
I Adam on, is Gen. iii. 16.“ And thy defire ſhall be to thy huſband, 
* and he ſhall rule over thee. Here we have (ſays he) the original grant of go- 
<« vernment; from whenee he concludes, in the following part of the page, 
O. 244. That the ſupreme power is ſettled in the fatherhood, and limited to 
one kind of government, that is, to monarchy :' 
what they will, this is always the conclufion ; let rule in any text, be but once 
named, and preſently abſolute monarchy is, by divine right, eſtabliſhed. If 
any one will but carefully read our A.'s own reaſoning from theſe words, O. 
244: and conſider among other things, © the line and poſterity of Adam,” as 
he there brings them in, he will find ſome difficulty to make ſenſe of what he 
ſays; but we will allow this at preſent, to his peculiar way of writing, and con- 
ſider the force of the text in hand. The words are, the curſe 'of God ypon'the 
woman, for having been the firſt and forwardeſt in the diſobedience; and if we 
will 'confider the occaſion; of what God ſays here to our firſt parents, that he 
was denouncing/judgment,” and declaring his wrath againſt them both; for their 


diſobedience ; we cannot ' ſuppoſe, that this was the time, wherein God was 


granting Adam prerogatives and privileges, inveſting him with dignity and au- 
thority, elevating him to dominion and monarchy: for, though as 
the temptation,” Eve was laid below him, and ſo he had, accidentally, a ſupe- 
riority over her; for her greater puniſhment; yet he too, had his ſhare in the 
fall, as well ab the fin,” and was laid lower, as may be ſeen in the following 
Vor. II. | n 1 . verſes; 


ſſeſſion of the lord, but the conſent of the poor man, who 


a helper in 


125 


For, let his premiſes be 85 


i agine, a W ht 


LC 
* 


tufg Hit 
e 
a of Privileges; from his offended maker. If this be . the original grant of go- 


% 
” 


to a; throne, and all the privileges and eaſe of abſolute power. 


W 

$i Nobert would have him; tis plain, God made him but a very poor monarch, 
ſuch an one, as our A. himſelf would have counted it no great 4 — to be. 
| God ſets him to work for his living, and ſeems rather to give him a ſpade into 
his 25715 to ſubdue: the earth, than a ſceptre to rule over its inhabitants. In 
1555 feat of thy face thou ſhalt eat thy bread, fays God to him, ver. 19. 
. was ee may it perhaps be anſwered, — he was yet without 
1 BE and had no body to work for him; but afterwards living as he did a- 

bove 172 years, he might have people enough, 
tor him; no, ſays God, not only whilſt thou art without other help, ſave 
thy 2 but as long as thou liyeſt, ſhalt thou live by thy labour. In the 
+. ſweat. of thy face ſhalt thou eat thy bread, till thou return unto the ground; 


« for out of it waſt thou taken; for duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou re- 


« turn,” ver. 19. It will perhaps be anſwered again, in favour of our A. that 
theſe words are not ſpoken 
tive, to all mankind, this being a curſe upon mankind, becauſe of the fall. 

46. Gon, 1 believe, ſpeaks differently from men, becauſe he 1 
more truth, more certainty: but, when eee to ſpeak to men, I do not 
think, he ſpeaks differently from them, in croſling the rules of language, in uſe 


amongſt them: this would not be to condeſcend to their capacities, when he 
hu mbles himſelf to ſpeak to them, but to loſe his deſign in ſpeaking, what, thus 
ſpoken, they could not underſtand. And yet thus muſt we think of God, if the 


interpretations of ſcripture, neceſſary to maintain our A.'s doctrine, muſt be receiv- 
ed for good. For, by the ordinary rules of language, it will be very hard to un- 


derſtand what God ſays, if what he ſpeaks here, in the ſingular number to A- 
dam, muſt be underſtood to be 1 to all mankind, and what he ſays in the 


plural number, Gen. i. 26, and 28. muſt be underſtood of Adam alone, exclu- 
five of all others, and what he ſays to Noah and his ſons, jointly, muſt be un- 
derſtood to be meant to Noah alone, Gen. ix. 
47. Fax TRR, it is to be noted, that theſe words here of Gen. iii. 16. 
Which our A. calls © the original grant of government,” were not ſpoken to A- 
dam; neither, indeed, was there any grant in them, made to Adam, but a pu- 
niſhment laid upon Eve. And, if we will take them, as they were directed, in 
particular to Ads or in, her, as their repreſentative, to all other women, they 
will at moſt concern the female ſex only, and import no more, but that ſubjec- 
tion, they ſhould ordinarily be in, to their huſbands: but there is here; no more 
law, to, oblige a woman to ſuch a ſubjection, if the circumſtances either of her 
condition, or contract with her huſband ſhould exempt her from it, than there 
is, that ſhe ſhould. bring. forth her children in ſorrow and pain, if there could be 


found a remedy. for it, which is alſo a part of the ſame curſe upon her: for 


the whole verſe runs thus, Unto the woman he faid, I will greatly multiply 

_ « thy ſorrow and thy conception; in ſorrow thou ſhalt bring forth children, 
cc pe. thy deſire ſhall be to thy huſband, and he ſhall rule over thee,” Twould, 
I think, Sar been a hard matter for any body, but our A, to have found out a 
grant of .** monarchical, government to Adam, in theſe words, which were 
neither f ke to, nor of him: neither will any one, I ſuppoſe, by theſe 
words, think the weaker. ſex, as by a law, fo ſubjected to the 1 2 contain- 
ed in them, that tis their duty, not to endeavour to avoid it. And will any one 
ſay, that Eve, or any other woman, finned, if ſhe were brought to bed, with- 
qut thoſe: multiplied, pains, God threatens her here with? Or that either of our 

| queens Mary or Elizabeth, had they married any of their ſubjects,” had been by 
is text put inte a palitical ſubjection to him? Or that he, thereby, ſhould have 


7 MOI; rule over her? God, in this text, wow not, that I ſee, "rs au- 
ority 


gene Ms be; M. oe 
ke. him 6 95 Macon. Þ over all mankind, and: aday-labourer for bis liſt, 
n out of. ©*.paradile, to fill the ground, ver. 23. and, at the ſame road 


113 was not a time, when Adam could: expect any'favours, any grant | 
as gur & tells us; and Adam was-now malle monarch, eee 5 


„whom he might command to 


perſonally to Adam, but in him, as their repreſenta- 
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ſhould be the woman s lot, how, byhis{providents, he would order it fo, that 
ſhe ſhould be ſubject to her huſband, as we ſee that generally the laws of man- 


un: 


** U 
wy * * F Saw 


dation in nature for it. ä IE nds nay oaua. iy . 
48, Tavs when God ſays of Jacob and Eſau, That the elder ſhould ſerve 
1 & younger,” Gen. xxv. 23. no body ſuppoſes, that God hereby made Jacob, 
Efau's ſovereign, but foretold what ſhould, de facto, come to paſs, — 

Bor if theſe words, here ſpoken to Eve, muſt needs be underſtood, as à law, 
to bind her and all other women to ſubjection, t can be no other ſubjection than 


kind, and cuſtoms of nations, have ordered it ſo; and there is, I 


what every wife owes her huſband; and then, if this be the © original grant of 


ec government, and the foundation of monatchical power,“ | there will be as ma- 
ny monarchs as there are huſbands, If, therefore, theſe words give kny power 
to Adam, it can be only a conjugal power, not political; the power, that every 
huſband hath, to order the things of private concernment in his family, as pro- 
prietor of the goods and land there, and to have his will take place, before that 
of his wife, in all things of their common concernment: but not a political 
power, of life and death, over her, much leſs over any body elſe. 
49. Turs I am ſure : if our A. will have this text to be a © grant, the original 
« grant of government,” political government, he ought to have proved it, by 
ſome better arguments, than by barely ſaying, that, thy defire ſhall be unto 
* thy huſband,” was a law, whereby Eve, and “ all that ſhould come of her,” 
were ſubjected to the abſolute, monarchical 8 of Adam, and his heirs. 
« Thy defire ſhall be to thy huſband,” is too doubtful an expreſſion, of whoſe 
ſignification, interpreters are not agreed,\to build fo confidently on, and in a mat- 
ter of ſuch moment, and ſo great and general concernment. But our A. accord- 
ing to his way of writing, having once named the text, concludes preſently, with- 
out any more ado, that the meaning is, as he would have it, Let the words rule, 
and ſubject, be but found in the text, or margin, and it immediately fignifies the 
duty of a ſubject to his prince; the relation is changed, and though God ſays huſ- 
band, Sir Robert will have it king; Adam has preſently abſolute, monarchical 
power over Eve, and not only over 2 

the ſcripture ſays not a word of it, nor our A. a word to prove it. But Adam muſt, 
for all that, be an abſolute monarch, and ſo down to the end of the chapter. And 
here, I leave my reader to confider, whether my bare ſaying, without offering 
any reaſons to evince it, that this text gave not Adam that abſolute, monarchical 


power, our A. ſuppoſes, be not as ſufficient to deſtroy that power, as his bare 


afſertion is, to eſtabliſh it; ſince the text mentions neither prince, nor people, 
Apeaks nothing of abſolute, or monarchical power, but the ſabjettion of Eve to 
Adam, a wife to her haſband. And he, that would trace our A, fo, all through, 
would make a ſhort and ſufficient anſwer, to the greateſt part of the grounds, he 
proceeds on, and abundantly confute them, by barely Lan : it being a ſuf- 
ficient anſwer to aſſertions without proof, to deny them without giving a reaſon, 
And, therefore, ſhould I have faid nothing, but barely ey that, by this 


text, the ſupreme power was ſettled and founded, by God himſelf, in the 


* fatherhood, limited to monarchy, and that to Adam's perſon and heirs,” all 
which our A. notably concludes, from theſe words, as may be ſeen in the ſame 
page, O. 244. it had been a ſufficient anſwer. Should I have deſired any ſober 
man, only to have read the text, and conſidered to whom, and on what occa- 
ſion it was ſpoken, he would, no doubt, have wondered, how our A. found 
out monarchical, abſolute power in it, had he not had an exceeding good facul- 
ty, to find it himſelf, where he could not ſhew it others. And thus, we have 
examined the two places of ſcripture, all that I remember, our A. brings to 
prove Adam's ſovereignty, that fupremacy, which he fays, © it was God's ordi- 


< nance, ſhould be unlimited in Adam, and as large as all the acts of his will,” 


O. 254. viz. Gen. i. 28. and Gen. iii. 16. one whereof ſignifies only the ſabjec- 
tion of the inferior ranks of creatures to mankind, and the other, the ſubjection 
that is due, from a wife to her huſband ; both far enough, from that, which 
ſubjects owe the governors of political ſocieties. V 
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our N. brings for oY of Adam's ſovereignty, a 15 1555 
/'- pe dominion, over; his ST by Nis 


| in,cyery Page; particularly 


5 Tux Fa 1 have heard others 3 ue of, to prove oat Bic 
by begetting, them, come by an abſolute power over their children, is this: That 
«+ Fathers haye a power over the lives of their children, becauſe they give them 
< life and being,” which is the only proof it is capable of: ſince there can be 
no reaſon, why naturally one man ſhould have any claim, or pretence of right, 
over that in another, which was never his, which he beſtowed not, but was re- 
ceived from the bounty of another. 1. 1 anſwer, That every one who gives an- 
other any thing, has not always thereby : a right to take it away again. But, 2. 
Abel Who ſay the father gives life to his children, are ſo dazzled with the 

thoughts of monarchy. that they. do not, as. they ought, remember God, ho 


is the author and giver. of life: tis in him alone we le moye, - and have our 


> * being.” Ho can he be thought to, give life to e that knows. not, 
| | where- 
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_ diligent enquiries; and anatomiſts, r their udle 
diflections, and diligent examining the bodies of men, confeſs their ignorance, 
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wherein his own life conſiſts? e are at a loſs, about it, after their moſt 
after their whole lives and ſtudies ſpent in 


in the ſtructure and uſe of many parts of mans er and in that operation, 
wherein life conſiſts in the whole. And doth the rude plowman, or the more 


- ignorant voluptuary, frame and faſhion ſuch an admirable engine as this is, and 


then put life and ſenſe into it? Can any man ſay, he formed the parts, that are 


neceſſary to the life of his child? Or can he ſuppoſe himſelf to give the life, and 


et not know what ſubject is fit to receive it, nor what actions, or organs, are ne- 


_ ceflary for its reception, or preſeryation ? of 


s 


z. To give life to that, which has yet no being, is to frame and make a liv- 
ing creature, faſhion the parts, and mould and ſuit them to their uſes, and, hav- 
ing proportioned and fitted them together, to put into them a living ſoul. He, 
that could do this, might, indeed, have ſome pretence to deſtroy his own work- 
manſhip. But is there any one ſo bold, that dares thus far arrogate to himſelf 
the incomprehenſible works of the Almighty ? Who alone did at firſt, and con- 
tinues {till to make a living ſoul, he alone can breathe in the breath of life. If 
any one thinks himſelf an artiſt at this, let him number up the parts of his child's 
body, which he hath made, tell me their uſes and operations, and when the 
living and rational ſoul began to inhabit this curious ſtructure, when ſenſe be- 
gan, and how this engine, which he has framed, thinks and reaſons: if he made 
it, let him, when it is out of order mend it, at leaſt tell wherein the defects lie. 


Shall he that made the eye not ſee?” ſays the Pſalmiſt, pſalm xciv. 9. See 
| theſe men's vanities ? The ſtructure of that one part is ſufficient to convince us 


of an all-wiſe contriver, and he has ſo viſible a claim to us, as his workmanſhip, 
that one of the ordinary appellations of God in ſcripture, is, God our maker,” 


and © the Lord our maker.” And, therefore, though our A. for the 2 0 | 
of his fatherhood, be pleaſed to ſay, O. 159. That even the power, wi ich, 


« God himſelf exerciſeth over mankind, is by right of fatherhood,” yet this fa- 
therhood is ſuch an one, as utterly excludes all pretence of title, in earthly parents; 
for he is king, becauſe he is, indeed, maker = us all, which no parents can pre- 
tend to be, of their children. bond 1 e Y 
54. Bur, had men ſkill and power to make their children, tis not ſo ſlight a 
piece of workmanſhip, that it can be imagined they could make them without 


deſigning it. What father of a thouſand, when he begets a child, thinks farther 


than to ſatisfy his preſent appetite. God, in his infinite wiſdom, has put ſtrong 
defires of copulation, into the conſtitution of men, thereby to continue the race 
of mankind, which he doth moſt commonly, without the intention, and often 
againſt the conſent and will of the begetter. And, indeed, thoſe who deſire and 
deſign children, are but the occaſions of their being, and, when they deſign and 
with to beget them, do little more towards their making, than Deucalion and his 
wife, in = fable, did towards: the making of mankind, by throwing pebbles 
over their heads. VV * : . 
55. Bur grant that the parents made their children, gave them life and being, 
and that hence there followed an abſolute power. This would give the father 
but a joint dominion with the mother, over them. For no body can deny, but 
that the woman had an equal ſhare, if not the greater, as nouriſhing the child a 


long time in her own body, out of her own ſubſtance; there it is faſhioned, and 


from her it receives the materials and principles of its conſtitution: and it is ſo 
hard to imagine the rational ſoul ſhould preſently inhabit the yet unformed em- 
brio, as ſoon as the father has done his part, in the act of generation, that, if it 
muſt be ſuppoſed to derive any thing from the parents, it muſt certainly owe 
moſt to the mother. But be that as it will, the mother cannot be denied an e- 
qual ſhare in begetting of the child, and ſo the abſolute authority of the father 
will not ariſe from hence. Our A. indeed is of another mind; for he ſays, For 


we know that God, at the creation, gave the ſovereignty to man, over the 


* woman as being the nobler and principal agent in generation, O. 172. I re- 
member not this in my bible, and when the place is brought, where God, at 
the creation, gave the ſovereignty to man over the woman, and that for this rea- 

YO I. - 2 ſon, 
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tbl, pred pe ic th wee and Pr Ute agent in petieration,” it will be time 
,, © But it is-no new thing for our A. to tell us 
. bis en fancies, for certaiß and divine” truths, though, there be often a great deal 
of diferenc betten his and "divitie febelations; for God in the ſcripture ſays, 
bis father arid His morher that begat Hin. 


I 


6. Tx, Who alledge the practice ör mankind, for expoſing or ſelling | 


their children, as a prob of their power over them, ate, with Sir Robert, hap- 
arguers; and cantiot but fecommend their opinion, by founding it on the 
moſt ſhameful” action, and moſt unnatutaf murder, human nature is capable of. 
The dens of lions and nurſeries of wolves kriow'ti6 ſuch cruelty as this: theſe 
favage inhabitants of the"deſgrt obey Geck and nature, in being tender and care- 
ful of «hetr off-{pring ;"rliey will hunt,” watch, fight, and almoſt ſtarve, for the 
prefervation of their young; never part with them, never forſake them, till they 
_ are able to MHift for themſelves! ' And is it the privilege of man alone, to act 
more contrary to nature, than the wild and moſt untamed part of the creation? 
Doth 1 forbid us, under the ſevereſt penalty, that of death, to take away the 


* 


fe of an) man, a ſtraniger, and upon provocation? And does he permit us to 
c deſtioy © hoſe,” he has given, tis the charge and care of; and, by the dictates of 
Hathré Ard reaſon, as Well 'as his revealed command, requires us to preſerve? He 
Bas, in alf the parts of the creation, taken a peculiar care to propagate and con- 
tine tHe ſeveral ſpecies of creatures,” and makes the individuale act ſo ſtrongly 
to this end, that they ſymetimes neglect their own private good for it; that ſeem 1 
io forget that general rule, which nature teaches all things, of ſelf- preſervation; Y 
and, the ee of their young, as the ſtrongeſt principle in them, over- rules 5 
the conftitütlon of theit particular natures. Thus we fee, when their young 
ſtand in need of it, the timbrous become valiant, the fierce and favage kind, and 


5 4 


577. BU if the example, of what hath been done, be the rule of what ought 
to be, hiftery would have furniſhed our A. with inſtances of this abſolute, fa- 
therly power, in te and perfection, and he might have ſhewed us in Pe- 

ru, people that begot children, on purpoſe to fatten and eat them. The ſtory is 

5 ſo remarkable, that I cannot but ſet it down in the A.'s words. © In ſome pro- 

« vinces, fays he, they were fo liquoriſh after man's fleſh, that they would not 

et have the patience to ſtay, till the breath was out of the body, but would 

«ſack the blood, as it ran from the wounds of the dying man; they had pub- 

7 ick ſhiamibles of man's fleſh, and their madneſs herein was to that degree, that 
| # they ſpud not thelr own cHlldien; which they had begar on Miangers, taken 

&« in wat, For they made their captives their miſtreſſes, and cholcely nouriſhed 

the children they had by them; till about thirteen, years old, they butcher- 

e ed and eat them; and hey ſeryed the mothers,” after the fame faſhion, when 
& ey grew "paſt child-bearing, and ceaſed to bring them any more roaſters.” 
Giada , oO 7 

8.. Tnus far can the buſy mind of man carry him to a brutality, below the 
Kr Heaſts, when He quits his reaſon, which places him almoſt equal to an- 
gels. Nor can it be otherwiſe, in a creature whoſe thoughts are more than 
| % fands, and wider than the ocean, where ey Au Pardon muſt needs run 
ith into ſtrange courſes, if reaſon, Which is the only ftar and compaſs, be not 
hat he fitters by. The imagination is always reſtleſs, and ſuggeſts variety of 
thoughts, and the Will, reaſon being laid afide, is ready for every extravagant 
Pie and in this ſtate, he that goes fattheſt out of the way, is thought fitteſt 
to lead, and is ſure of moſt followers: and, when faſhion has once eſtabliſhed 
what folly or craft began, cuſtom makes it ſacred, and twill be thought impu- 
derice, or madneſs, to contradict or queſtion it. He that will impartially ſurvey 
the nations of the world, will find ſo much of their religions, governments and 
manners, brought in and continued amongſt them, by theſe means, that he will 
have but little *reverence for the practices, which are in uſe and credit amongſt 
men; and will have reaſon to think, that the woods and foreſts, where the irra- 
tional, untaught inhabitants keep right, by following nature, are fitter to give us 
rules, than cities and places, where thoſe, that call themſelves civil and rational, 
go 
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5 20 = 1 cheir way, by the authority of example. If precedents are ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh a rule in this caſe, our A. might have found, in holy writ, children ſa- 


erificed by their parents, and this amongſt the people of God eas The 
pſalmiſt zel us, Pfal. cvi, 38. They ſhed innocent blood, even the blood of 
ee their ſons and their daughters, whom they facrificed unto the idols of Canaan.” 
But God judged not of this by out A's rule, nor allow'd of the authority of 


practice, againſt his righteous law; but, as it follows there, © The land was pol- 
ee juted with blood, therefore was the wrath of the Lord kindled againſt his peo- 


ek, inſomuch that he abhorred his own inheritance.” The Killing of their 
children; though it were faſhionable, was charged on them as innocent blood, 
and fo had, in the account of God, the guilt of murther, 48 the wag) them 


to idols had the guilt of idolatry. 
Bz it then, as Sir Robert ſays, that antiently it was uſually for men © to 


« ſell and caſtrate their children,” O. 155. Let it be, that they expoſed them; 
add to it, if you pleaſe, for this is ſtill greater power, that they begat them for 
their table, 'to fat and eat them: if this proves a right to do ſo, we may, by the 


fame argument, juſtify adultery, inceſt and ſodomy ; for there are examples of 
theſe too, both antient and modern: fins, which, I ſuppoſe, haye their principal 
apgravation from this, that they. croſs the 1 main intention of nature, which wil- 


leth the increaſe of mankind, and the continuation of the ſpecies, in the higheſt 


perfection, and the diſtinRtion © of families, with the ſecurity of 8 e 


as neceſſary thereunto. 
60. Ix confirmation of this natural authority of the father, our A. brings a 


lame proof, from the poſitive command of God in ſcripture : his words are, 


** 


127 


To confirm the natural right of regal power, we find, in the decalogue, that 


« the law which enjoins obedience to kings, is deliver di in the terms, Honour, 
te thy father, p. 23. Whereas many confeſs, that government, only in the ab- 


te ſtract, is the ordinance of God, they are not able to prove any ſuch ordinance 
« in the ſcripture, but only in the fatherly power; and, therefore, we find the 
<« commandment, that enjoins obedience to ſuperiors, given in the terms, Ho- 


ce nour thy father ; ſo that not only the power and right of government, but 
e the form of the power governing, and the perſon, having the power, are all 


« the ordinances of God. The firſt father had not only ſimply power, but 
* power monarchical, as he was father, immediately from God,” O. 254. To 


the ſame purpoſe, the ſame law is cited by our A. in ſeveral other places, and 
juſt after the ſame faſhion, that is, and mother, as apocryphal words, are al- 


ways left out; a great argument of our A's ingenuity, and the goodneſs of his 
_ cauſe, which requir'd in its defender, zeal, to a degree of warmth, able to warp 


the facred rule of the word of God, to make it comply with his preſent occaſion; 


a way of proceeding, not unuſual to thoſe, who embrace not truths, becauſe rea- 


fon and revelation offer them ; but eſpouſe tenets and parties, for ends different 
from truth, and then reſolve at any rate to defend them; and ſo do with the 


words and ſenſe of the authors they would fit to their purpoſe, juſt as Procruſtes 


did with his gueſts, lop, or ſtretch them, as may beſt fit them to the ſize of their 
notions : and they always prove, like thoſe fo freed; deform'd, lame, and uſeleſs. 
61. Fox had our A. ſet down this command, without oarbling, as God gave 


it, and 1 join d mother to father, every reader would have ſeen, that it had made 


directly againft him; and that it was fo far from eſtabliſhing the © monarchical 


E power of the father,” that it ſet up the mother equal with him, and enjoin'd 


nothing but what was dne in common, to both father and mother : for that is 
the conſtant tenor of the ſcripture, * Honour thy father and mother, 'Exod. xx. 


«© He that ſmiteth his father, or mother, ſhall ſurely be put to death, xxi. 15. 


& He that curſeth his father, or mother, ſhall ſurely be put to death, ver. 17. 
repeated Ley. xx. 9. and by our faviour, Matt. xv. 4. Ye ſhall fear every man 
e his mother, and his father, Lev. xix. 3, If any man have a rebellious ſon, which 
* will not obey the yoice of his father or the voice of his mother ; then ſhall 
<«' his father and his mother lay hold on him, and fay, This our ſon is ſtubborn 
e and rebellious, he will not obey our voice, Deut xxi. 18, 19, 20, 21. Curſed be 


2 he that ſetteth light by his father, or Ow, xxvili. 16. My ſon, hear the 
: . in- 


255 


* 


thing. 
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. instruction of thy father, and forſake not the law of thy mother, are th 


words of Solomon a king, who was not ignorant of what belonged to him, as a 


father, or a king, and yet he joins father and mother together, in all the inſtruc. 
tions he gives children, quite through his book of Proverbs. Woe unto him, 


* that faith unto his father, What begetteſt thou? or to the woman, What 
« haſt thou brought forth ? Iſa. xi. 10. In thee have they ſet: light by father, 
« or mother; Ezek. xxviii. 2, And it ſhall come to paſs, that when any thall 


. « yet propheſy, then his father and mother that begat him, ſhall ſay unto 


* him, Thou ſhalt not live, and his father and mother that begat him, ſhall 


« thruſt him yo bly when he propheſieth, Zech. xiii. 3.” Here, not the fa- 


ther only, but the father and mother jointly, had power, in this caſe of life and 
death. Thus ran the law of the old teftament, and in the new they are like- 
wiſe joined, in the obedience of their children, Eph. vi. 1. The rule is, Chil- 


« dren obey your parents; and I do not remember, that I any where read, 
*« Children obey your father; and no more: the ſcripture joins mother too, in 
that homage which is due from children; and had there been any text, where 


4 


the honour of.obedience of children had been directed to the father alone, tis not 


likely that our A. who pretends to build all upon ſcripture, would have omitted 
it: nay, the ſcripture makes the authority of father and mother, in reſpe& of 


thoſe they have begot, ſo equal, that, in ſome places, it neglects even the priority 
of order, which is thought due to the father, and the mother is put firſt, as Lev. 
xix. 3. From which, ſo conſtantly joining father and mother together, as is found 
quite throngh the ſcripture, we may conclude, that the honour, they have a title 
to, from their children, is one common right belonging ſo equally to them both, 
that neither can claim it wholly, neither can be excluded. 


62. Onz would wonder then, how our A. infers from the Sfih_command- 


ment, that all * power was originally in the father. 
« power of government, ſettled and fixed by the commandment, Honour thy 


_ « father and thy mother.” If all the honour, due by the commandment, be it 
what it will, be the only right of the father, becauſe he, as our A. ſays, has 


« the ſovereignty over the woman, as being the nobler and principaller agent in 
« generation,” Why did God afterwards, all along, join the mother with him, 


to ſhare in his honour ? Can the father, by this ſovereignty of his, diſcharge the 


child from paying this honour to his mother ? The ſcripture gave no ſuch licence 
to the Jews, and yet there were often breaches wide enough, betwixt huſband 


and wife, even to divorce and ſeparation : and, I think, no body will fay, a child 


may with-hold honour from his mother, or, as the ſcripture terms it, fet light 
ce by her,” though his father ſhould command him to do ſo; no more than the 


mother could diſpenſe with him, for neglecting to honour his father: whereby 
'tis plain, that this command of God, gives the father no ſovereignty, no ſupre- 


macy, Ys 7 „„ 555 3 
63. I AGREE with our A. that the title to this honour is veſted in the parents 


8 by nature, and is a right which accrues to them, by their having begotten their 


children, and God, by many poſitive declarations, has confirmed it to them: I 
alſo allow our A.'s rule, © that, in grants and gifts, that have their original from 


« God and nature, as the power of the father,” (let me add, © and mother,” 


for whom God hath joined together, let no man put afunder) - no inferior 
<« power of men can limit, nor make any law of pr eription againſt them,” O, 
158. ſo that the mother having, by this law of God, a right to honour from 
her children, which is not ſubject to the will of her Pk | we ſee this ab- 
<« ſolute, monarchical power of the father,” can neither be founded on it, nor con- 
fiſt with it: and he has a power, very far from monarchical, very far from that 
abſoluteneſs our A. contends for, when another has, over his ſubjects, the ſame 

ower he hath, and by the fame title: and, therefore, he cannot forbear ſaying 
himſelf that © he cannot ſee how any man's children can be free from ſub- 
« jection to their parents, p. 12. which, in common ſpeech, I think, fignifies 
mother, as well as father, or if parents here ſignifies only father, tis the firſt 


time I ever yet knew it to do fo, and, by ſuch an uſe of words, one may fay any 


64. By 


How he finds monarchical 
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„ Menne, 
64. By our A.'s doctrine, the father having abſolute juriſdiction over his 
children, has alſo the ſame over their iſſue, and the conſequence is good, were 
it true, that the father had ſuch a power: and yet I aſk our A. Whether the 
grandfather, by his ſovereignty, could diſcharge the grandchild, from paying to 
his father the honour due to him by the fifth commandment. If the grand- 
father hath, by © right of fatherhood,” ſole ſovereign power in him, and that 
obedience, which is due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, be commanded in theſe 
words, Honour thy father,” tis certain the grandfather might diſpenſe with: 
the grandſon's honouring his father; which fince tis evident, in common ſenſe, 
he cannot, it follows from hence, that“ honour thy father and mother,” can- 
not mean an abſolute ſubjection to a ſovereign power, but ſomething elſe. The 


right therefore, which parents have by nature, and which is confirmed to them 


by the fifth commandment, cannot be that political dominion which our A. 
would derive from it : for that being in every civil fociety ſupreme ſomewhere; 


can diſcharge any ſubject from any political obedience to any one of his fellow- 


ſubjects. But what law of the magiſtrate can give a child liberty, not to © ho- 


„ nour his father and mother?“ Tis an eternal law, annex'd purely to the re- 


lation of parents and children, and ſo contains nothing of the magiſtrate's power 
in it, nor is ſubjected to it. 5 7 | 1 . 
65. Ovur A. ſays, God hath given to a father, a right, or liberty to alien 
te this power over his children to any other, O. 155. I doubt whether he can 
alien wholly the right of honour, that is due from them: but, be that as it will, 
this J am ſure, he cannot alien, and retain the ſame power, If, therefore, the 


magiſtrate's ſovereignty be, as our A. would have it, nothing but the autho- 


« rity of a ſupreme father,” p. 23. tis unavoidable, that if the magiſtrate hath 


all this paternal right, as he muſt have, if fatherhood be the fountain of all 


authority, then the ſubjects, tho' fathers, can have no power over their children, 
no right to honour from them : for it cannot be all in another's hands, and a 
part remain with the parents. So that, according to our A.'s own doctrine, 
* Honour thy father and mother,” cannot poſſibly be underſtood of political 
ſubjection and obedience: fince the laws, both in the old and new teſtament, 
that commanded children to © honour and obey their parents,” were given to 
ſuch, whoſe fathers were under civil government, and fellow-ſubje&s with them, 
in political ſocieties; and to have bid them, © Honour and obey their parents,” 
in our A.'s ſenſe, had been to bid them be ſubjects to thoſe, who had no title to 


it; the right to obedience, from ſubjects, being all veſted in another; and, in- 


Mead of teaching obedience, this had been to foment ſedition, by ſetting up 
powers that were not. If therefore, this com mand, Honour thy father and 
* mother,” concern political dominion, it dire&ly overthrows our A.'s mo- 
narchy; ſince it being to be paid by every child to his father, even in ſociety, 
every father muſt neceſſarily have political dominion, and there will be as many 
fovereigns as there are fathers: beſides that, the mother too hath her title, 
which deſtroys the ſovereignty of one ſupreme monarch. But if, © honour thy 
father and mother,” mean ſomething diſtinct from political power, as neceſ- 
ſarily it muſt ; it is beſides our A.'s buſineſs, and ſerves nothing to his purpoſe. 
66. Tax law that enjoins obedience to kings, is delivered, ſays our A. in 
© the terms, Honour thy father, as if all power were originally in the father, 
O. 254. And that law is alſo delivered, fay I, in the terms, Honour thy 


«© mother,” as if all power were originally in the mother. I appeal, whether 


the argument be not as good on one fide as the other, father and mother being 
joined all along, in the old and new teſtament, where-ever honour or obe- 
dience is enjoined children. Again our A. tells us, O. 254. © That this com- 


* mand, Honour thy father, gives the right to govern, and makes the form of 
te government monarchical.” To which I anſwer, that if by © honour thy 


< father,” be meant obedience to the political power of the magiſtrate, it con- 


cerns not any duty we owe to our natural fathers, who are ſubjects ; becauſe they, 


by our A.'s doctrine, are diveſted of all that power, it being placed wholly in 
the prince; and ſo being equally ſubjects and flaves with their children, can 
have no right by that title, to any ſuch honour,, or obedience, as contains in it 

Vor. II. f „5 - : political 
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Adam, as to the huſband, power of life and death, which neceſſatily belongs 
to the magiſtrate : if fathers, by begetting their children, acquire no ſuch power 
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political ſubjection: if honour thy father and mother, ſignifies the duty we 


owe out natural parents, as by our ſaviour's interpretation, Matth. xv. 4. and at 


the other mentioned places, tis plain it does; then it cannot concern politica 
. obedience, but a duty that is owing to perſons who have no title to ſovereignty 


nor any political authority, as magiſtrates, over ſubjects. For the perſon of a 


>tivate father, and a title to obedience due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, are things 
inconſiſtent; and therefore this command, which muſt neceſſarily comprehend 


the perſons of our natural fathers, muſt mean a duty we owe them, diſtinct 


tom our obedience. to the magiſtrate, and from which the moſt abſolute 
power of princes cannot abſolve us. What this duty is, we ſhall in its due place 


Examine, + 


67. Anv thus we have at laſt got through all, that in our A. looks like an 


atgument, for that abſolute, unlimited fovereignty, deſcribed, ſect. 8. which 
he ſuppoſes in Adam; fo that mankind, ever ſince, have been all born flaves, 


without any title to freedom. But if creation, which gave nothing but a being, 


made not Adam prince of his poſterity : if Adam, Gen. i. 28. was not conſti- 
tuted lord of mankind; nor had a private dominion given him, excluſive of his 
children, but only a right and power over the earth, and inferior creatures, in 
common with the children of men: if alſo, Gen. iii. 16. God gave not any po- 


| lidical power to Adam, over his wife and children, but only ſubjected Eve to 


Adam, as a puniſhment, or foretold the ſubjection of the weaker ſex, in the or- 
deritig the common concernments of their families, but gave not thereby to 


| over them: and if the command, Honour thy father and mother,” give it 


not, but only enjoins a duty, owing to parents equally, whether ſubjects or not, 


and to the mother as well as the father: if all this be fo, as I think, by what has 


been ſaid, is very evident, then man has a natural freedom, notwithſtanding all 
our A. confidently fays to the contrary ; fince all, that ſhare in the fame com- 
mon nature, faculties and powers, are in nature equal, and ought to partake in 


the ſame common rights and privileges, till the manifeſt appointment of God, 
who is © Lord over all, bleſſed for ever,” can be produced to ſhew any par- 


ticular perſon's ſupremacy, or a man's own conſent ſubjects him to a ſuperior, 
This is ſo plain, that our A. confeſſes, that Sir John Hayward, Blackwood 


and Barclay, © the great vindicators of the right of kings,” could not deny it, 


* but admit, with one conſent, the natural liberty and equality of mankind,” 
for a truth unqueſtionable. And our A. hath been ſo far from producing any 


thing, that may make good his great poſition, © That Adam was abſolute mo- 
«© narch,” and fo men are not naturally free,” that even his own poo make 
it 


apainſt him; ſo that to uſe his own way of arguing, © This firit erroneous 
ce principle failing, the whole fabrick of this. vaſt engine of abſolute power and 
be tyranny, drops down of itſelf,” and there needs no more to be ſaid, in an- 
ſwer to all that he builds upon ſo falſe and frail a foundation. 


Hy to fave others the pains, were there any need, he 1s not ſparing 
11 ü 


f to ſhew, by his own contradictions, the weakneſs of his own doctrine. 


Adam's abſolute and ſole dominion is that, which he is every where full of, and 
all along builds on, and yet he tells us, p. 12. That as Adam was lord of 


ee his own children; ſo his children, under him, had a command and power over 


* 


de their own children.” The unlimited and undivided fovereignty of Adam's 


fatherhood, by our A.'s computation, ftood but a little while, only during the 


firſt generation; but as ſoon as he had grandchildren, Sir Robert could give but 
z very ill account of it. Adam, as father of his children, faith he, hath an 
© abſolute, unlimited royal power over them, and, by virtue thereof, over thoſe 


ce that they begot, and fo to all generations; and yet his children, viz. Cain 


and Seth, have a paternal power over their children, at the ſame time; fo that 
they are, at the ſame time, abſolute lords, and yet vaſſals and ſlaves; Adam has 
all the authority, as © grandfather of the people,” and they have a part of it, 
as fathers of a part of them: he is abſolute over them and their poſterity, by ha- 
ving begotten them, and yet they are abfolute over their children by the ſame 

| - N title. 
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title. No, fays our A. Adam's children under him, had power over their own 
Children, but ſtill with ſubordination to the firſt parent. A good diſtinction, 
that ſounds well, and tis pity it fignifies nothing, nor can be reconciled with 
our A.'s words: I readily. grant, that ſuppoſing Adam's abſolute power over his 
poſterity, any of his children might have from him, a delegated, and ſo a ſub- 
ordinate power over à part, or all the reſt: but that cannot be the power, our 
A. ſpeaks of here; it is not a power, by grant and commiſſion, but the natural 
paternal power he ſuppoſes a father to have, over his children. For 1. he ſays; 
« As Adam was lord of his children, ſo his children, under him, had a power 
« Over their own children :” they were then lords over their own children, af- 
ter the ſame manner, and by the ſame title, that Adam was, i. e. by right of 
generation, by right of fatherhood,” 2. Tis plain he means the natural power of 
fathers, becauſe he limits it to be only © over their own children; a delegated 
power has no ſuch limitation, as only over their own children, it might be over 
others, as well as their own children. 3. If it were a delegated power, it muſt 
appear in-ſcripture ; but there is no ground in ſcripture to affirm, that Adam's 
children had any other power over theirs, than what they naturally had as fa- 
thers..” | | 
69. Bur that he means here, paternal power, and no other, is paſt doubt, 
from the inference he makes, in theſe words immediately following; I fee 
« not then how the children of Adam, or of any man elſe, can be free from 
« ſubjection to their parents.” Whereby it appears, that the power on one fide, 
and the ſubjection on the other, our A. here ſpeaks of, is that natural power and 
ſubjection between parents and children. For that, which every man's children 
owed, could be no other; and that our A. always affirms to be abſolute and un- 
limited. This natural power of parents over their children, Adam had over his 
oſterity, ſays our A. and this power of parents over their children, his children 
had over theirs, in his life-time, ſays our A. alſo; fo that Adam, by a natural 
right of father, had an abſolute, unlimited power over all his poſterity, and at 
the ſame time his children had, by the ſame right, abſolute, unlimited power 
over theirs. Here then are two abſolute, unlimited powers, exiſting together, 
which I would have any body reconcile one to another, or to common ſenſe. 
For the falvo he has put in, of ſubordination, makes it more abſurd : to have 
one abſolute, unlimited, nay unlimitable power, in ſubordination to another, is 
ſo manifeſt a contradiction, that nothing can be more. Adam is abſolute 
prince, with the unlimited authority of fatherhood, over all his poſterity ;” 
all his poſterity are, then, abſolutely his ſubjects, and, as our A. ſays, his ſlaves 
children and grandchildren are equally in this ſtate of ſubjection and ſlavery; 
and yet, ſays our A. the children of Adam have paternal, i. e. abſolute, unli- 
e mited power, over their own children: which, in plain Engliſh, is, they are 
ſlaves and abſolute princes at the fame time, and in the ſame government: and 
one part of the ſubjects have an abſolute, unlimited power over the other, by the 
natural right of parentage. e 
70. Ir any one will ſuppoſe, in favour of our A. that he here meant, that 
parents, who are in ſubjection themſelves to the abſolute authority of their fa- 
ther, have yet ſome power over their children; I confeſs he is ſomething nearer 
the truth : but he will not at all hereby help our A. : for he no where ſpeaking 
of the paternal power, but as an abſolute, unlimited authority, cannot be ſuppos'd 
to underſtand any thing elſe here, unleſs he himſelf had limited it, and ſhewed 
how far it reached. And that he means here, paternal authority, in that large 
extent, is plain, from the immediate following words; This ſubjection of 
« children being, ſays he, the foundation of all regal authority, p. 12. The 
ſubjection then, that in the former line, he ſays, © every man is in to his pa- 
e rents,” and conſequently what Adam's grandchildren were in to their parents, 
was that, which was the foundation of all regal authority, i. e. according to our 
A. abſolute, unlimitable authority. And thus Adam's children had regal autho- 
rity over their children, whilſt they themſelves were ſubjects to their father, and 
fellow-ſubje&s with their children. But let him mean as he pleaſes, tis plain 
he allows « Adam's children to have paternal power,” p. 12. as alſo all m_ fa- 
| | . ers 
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e Of GOVERNMENT. 
thers to have <-paternal power over their children,” O. 156. From whence 
one of theſe two things will neceſſarily follow, that either Adam's children, 

even in his life-time, had, and fo all other fathers have, as he phraſes it, p. 12. 


e by right of fatherhood, royal authority over their children, or elſe, that A- 
dam, by right of fatherhood, had not royal authority.” For it cannot be, 
but that paternal power does, or does not give royal authority, to them that have 


it: if it does not, then Adam could not be ſovereign, by this title, nor any body 


elſe, and then there is an end of all our A. 's politicks at once: if it does give 
royal authority, then every one, that has paternal power, has royal authority, 


and then by our A. 's patriarchal government, there will be as many kings, 48 


there are fathers. 


71. Axp thus, what a monarchy he hath ſet up, let him and his diſciples 
conſider. Princes certainly will have great reaſon to thank him, for theſe new 


how much of this 


and ſo it fell out to be a very 


politicks, which ſet-up as many abſolute kings, in every country, as there are 
fathers of children. And yet, who can blame our A. for it, it lying unavoida- 
bly in the way of our diſcourſing upon our A.'s principles? For, having placed 
an © abſolute power in fathers by right of begetting, he could not eaſily reſolve 
wer belonged to a ſon, over the children he had begotten ; 
hard matter to give all the power, as he does, to 


Adam, and yet allow a part in his life-time, to his children, when they were 
parents, and which he knew not well how to deny them. This makes him fo 
doubtful in his expreſſions, and ſo uncertain where to place this abſolute, natu- 


13. O. 244, 245, and pref. 


SOMETIMES parents have it, wh 
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ral power, which he calls fatherhood 


ich word 


ſometimes Adam alone has it all, as p. 


ſcarce ſignifies the father alone, 


SOMETIMEs children, during their father's life-time, as p. 12. 
SOMETIMES fathers of families, as p. 78, and 79. 
SoMETIM RES fathers indefinitely, O. 155. 
SOMETIMES the heir to Adam, O. 253. 
SOMETIMES the poſterity of Adam, 244, 246. | 
SOMETIMES prime fathers, all ſons, or grandchildren of Noah, O. 244. 
SOMETIMES the eldeſt parents, .p. 12. | 
SOMETIMES all kings, p. 19. . L 
SOMETIMES all, that have ſupreme power, O. 245. 


' SOMETIMES, heirs to thoſe firſt 
parents. of the whole people, p. 19. 


SOMETIMES an elective king, p. 23. 


- SOMETIMES thoſe, whether a few, or a multitude, that govern the common- 
Wealth, p. 23 „„ by 
SOMETIMES, he that can catch it, an uſurper, p. 23. O. 155. 


72. Tnus this new noth 


government; this fatherhood, which is to deſign the perſon, and eſtabliſh the 
throne of monarchs, whom the people are to obey, may, according to Sir Ro- 
bert, come into any hands, any how, and fo by his politicks, give to democracy, 


ing, t 


h 


progenitors, who were, at the firſt, natural 


at is to carry with it all power, authority, an 


royal authority, and make an uſurper, a lawful prince. And if it will do all 


theſe fine feats, much good do our author and all his followers, with their om- 


nipotent fatherhood, which can ſerve for nothing, but to unſettle and deſtroy all 


the lawful governments in the world, and to e 


tyranny, and uſurpation. 


ſtablith, in their room, diſorder, 
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ee together, 


as fountains of ſovereignty. 


73. JN the foregoing chapters we. have ſeen, what Adam's monarchy was, in 
| 1 our A.'s opinion, and upon what titles he founded it. The foundations 


which he lays the chief ſtreſs on, as thoſe from which he thinks he may beſt 
derive monarchical power to future princes, are two, viz. fatherhood and pro- 


perty ; and therefore, the way he Progr, to © remove the abſurdities and in- 
« conveniencies of the doctrine of natural freedom, is, to maintain the natural 
„ and private dominion of Adam, O. 222. Confortnable hereunto, he tells us, 


the © grounds and principles of government neceſſarily depend upon the original 
(of whe 7 O. 108. The ſuhjection of children to their parents is the Won 
« tain of all regal authority, p. 12. And all power on earth is either derived, 


« or uſurped, from the fatherly power, there being no other original to be 


« found, of any power whatſoever,” O 158, I will not ſtand here to exa- 
mine, how it can be ſaid, without a contradiction, that the © firſt grounds and 
« principles of government neceſſarily depend upon the original of property,” 


and yet, * that there is no other original of any power whatſoever, but that of 


te the father:” It being hard to underſtand, how there can be * no other ori- 
« ginal but fatherhood,” and yet that the © grounds and principles of govern- 
« ment depend upon the original of property; property and fatherhood being 
as far different, 2s lord of a manor and father of children. Nor do I ſee, how 


they will, either of them, agree with what our A. ſays, O. 244. of God's ſen- 
tence againſt Eve, Gen. iii. 16. That it is the original grant of government; 


ſo that, if that were the original, government had not its original, by our A.'s 
own confeſſion, either from property, or fatherhood ; and this text, which he 


brings as a proof of Adam's power over Eve, neceſſarily contradicts what he ſays 
of the fatherhood, that it is the “ ſole fountain of all power.” For if Adam 


had any ſuch regal power over Eve, as our A. contends for, it muſt be by tome 
74. Bur I leave him to reconcile theſe contradictions, as well as many others, 
which may plentifully be found in him, by any one, who will but read him 
with a little attention; and ſhall come now to conſider, how theſe two originals 
of government, © Adam's natural and private dominion,” will conſiſt, and ſerve 


to make out and eſtabliſh the titles of ſucceeding monarchs, who as our A. ob- 


liges thera, muſt all derive their power from theſe fountains. Let us, then, 


ſuppoſe Adam made, by God's donation,” lord and ſole proprietor of the whole 


earth, in as large and ample a manner as Sir Robert could wiſh, let us ſuppoſe 
him alſo, “by right of fatherhood,” abſolute ruler over his children, with an 


unlimited ſupremacy ; I aſk then, upon Adam's death what becomes of both 


his natural and private dominion ? And I doubt not 'twill be anſwered, that 


they deſcended to his next heir, as our A. tells us in ſeveral places. But this 


way, 'tis plain, cannot poſſibly convey both his natural and private dominion, to 
the ſame perſon. For, ſhould we allow that all the property, all the eſtate of 
the father, ought to deſcend to the eldeſt ſon, (which will need ſome proof to 
eſtabliſh it) and ſo he has, by that title, all the private dominion, of the father, 
yet the father's natural dominion, the paternal power, cannot deſcend unto him 


by inheritance. For it being a right, that accrues to a man only by begetting, 


no man can have this natural dominion over any one, he does not beget ; unleſs 


it can be ſuppoſed, that a man can have a right to any thing, without doing 


that upon which that right is ſolely founded. For if a father, by begetting, 
and no other title, has natural dominion over his children, he that does not be- 
get them, cannot have this natural dominion over them ; and therefore, be it 
true or falſe, that our A. ſays, O. 156. that every man that is born, by his 
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« very birth becomes a ſubject to him that begets him, this neceſſarily fol- 
d Jows, viz. That a man by 


birth, cannot þgcome a ſubject to his brother, 
i it can be ſuppoſed, that a man, by the very 


who did not beget him ; 


| fame title, can come to be under the © natural and abſolute dominion,” of two 


different men at once; or it be ſenſe, to at a man, by birth, is under the 


ee ee. ene FF 
natural dominion of his father, only becaiſs he begat him, and a man, by birth, 


alſo is under the natural toniititon of hie eldeſt; Brother, though he did not be- 


e eee, eee 
175: Ir chenzthe private dominion. of Adam, i- e. his property, in the crea- 


 tures,, deſcandetþ at his death, all: entirely to his Fldeſt ſon; his heir; (for if it 


did not, there is preſently. an, end of all Sir Roberts monarchy) and his natural 
dominion, the dominion, a father has over his children, by ng them, be- 
longed immediately, upon Adam's deceaſe, equally to all his ſons who had chil- 


dren, by the ſame title their father had it, the ſovereignty founded upon pro- 

erty,/ and the. ſovereignty founded upon fatherhood, come to be divided; ſince 
Gain, as heir, had that of property alone, Seth and the other ſons that of father- 
hood, equally with him. This is the beſt can be made of our A. s doctrme, 


and of the two titles of ſovereignty, he ſets up in Adam, one of them will ei- 


their ſignify, nothing; or, if they both muſt ſtand, they can ſerve only to con- 


found the rights of princes, and diſorder government in his poſterity. For, by 


| building upon two-titles to dominion, which: cannot deſcend together, and which 


he allows may be ſeparated, (for he yields, that Adam's children had their 


_ « diſtin& territories, by right of private dominion,” O. 210. p. 40.) he makes it 


perpetually a doubt, upon his principles, where the ſovereignty 1s, or to whom 
we owe our obedience, ſince fatherhood and property are diſtinct titles, and be- 
gan preſently upon Adam's death, to be in diſtin& perſons. And which then 
was, to give way to the other? | Hh 

76. EBT. us take the account of it, as he himſelf gives it us. He tells us, 
out of Grotius, that Adam's children by donation, aſſignation, or ſome kind of 
“ ceſſion, before he was dead, had their diſtin& territories, by right of private 
te dominion ;_ Abel had his flocks, and. paſtures for them; Cain had his fields 


for corn, and the land of Nod, where he built him a city, O. 210. Here 


*tis obvigus to demand, which of theſe two, after Adam's death, was ſovereign? 


Cain, ſays our A, p. 19. By what title? „As heir; for heirs to progenitors, 


who were natural parents of the people, are not only lords of their own 


children, but alſo of their brethren,” fays our A, p. 19. What was Cain 
heir to? Not the entire poſſeſſions, not all that which Adam had private domi- 
nion in; for our A. allows that Abel, by a title derived from his father. had 
« his diſtin territory-for paſture, by right of private dominion.“ What then, 
Abel had, by private dominion, was exempt from Cain's dominion. For he 
could not have private dominion over that, which was under the private domi- 
nion of another; and therefore, his ſovereignty over his brother is gone, with 
this private dominion, and ſo there are preſently two ſovereigns, and his ima- 
ginary title of fatherhood is out of doors, and Cain is no prince over his brother. 
Or elſe, if Cain retain his ſovereignty over Abel, notwithſtanding his private do- 
minion, it will follow, that the . firſt grounds and principles of government” 


have nothing to do with property, whatever our A. ſays to the contrary. 'Tis 
true, Abel did not out- live his father Adam; but that makes nothing to the ar- 


gument, which will hold good againſt Sir Robert, in Abel's iſſue, or in Seth, or 
any of the poſterity of Adam, not deſcended from Cain. 

77. Tux ſame inconvenience he runs into, about the three ſons of Noah, who, 
as he ſays, p. 13. © had the whole world, divided amongſt them, by their fa- 
« ther.” I aſk then, in which of the three ſhall we find © the eſtabliſhment 
ce of regal power,” after Noah's death? If in all three, as our A. there ſeems to 
ſay; then it will follow, that regal power is founded in property of land, and 
follows private dominion, and not in paternal power, or natural dominion, and 
ſo there is an end of paternal power, as the fountain of regal authority, and the 


ſo much magnified fatherhood quite vaniſhes. If the regal power deſcended to 
Shem, as eldeſt, and heir to his father, then “ Noah's diviſion of the world, by 


| ec lot 
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te lot, to his ſons, or his ten years ſailing about the Mediterranean, to appoint 
« each ſon his part,” which our A; tells of, p. 1 5. was labour loſt, his divi- 
fon. of the world to them, was to ill, or to no purpoſe. For his grant to Cham 


and Japhet was little worth, if Shem, notwithſtanding this grant, as ſoon as 


Noah was dead, was to be lord over them. Or, if this grant of private do- 


minion to them, over their aſſigned territories, were good, here were ſet up 


two diſtinct ſorts of power, not ſubordinate one to the other, with all thoſe in- 


conveniencies, which he muſters up, againſt the power of the people, O. 158. 


which I ſhall ſet down in his own words, only changing property for people. 
« All power on earth is either derived, or uſurped, from the fatherly power, 
« there being no other original to be found, of any power whatſoever : for if 
« there ſhould be granted two forts of power, without any ſubordination of one 
« to the other, they would be in perpetual ſtrife, which ſhould be ſupreme, for 
« two ſupremes cannot agree: if the fatherly power be ſupreme, then the power 
« grounded on private dominion muſt be ſubordinate, and depend on it; and 
« if the power, grounded on property, be ſupreme, then the fatherly power 
« muſt ſubmit to it, and cannot be exerciſed, without the licenſe of the pro- 


« prietors, which muſt quite deſtroy the frame and courſe of nature.” This is 


his own arguing, againſt two diſtinct, independent powers, which I have ſet 
down in his own words, only putting power, riſing from property, for power of 
the people; and when he has anfwered what he himſelf has urged, here, againſt 
two diſtinct powers, we ſhall be better able to fee how, with any tolerable 
ſenſe, he can derive all regal authority © from the natural and private dominion 
« of Adam,” from fatherhood and property together, which are diſtinct titles, 
that do not always meet in the ſame perſon; and tis plain, by his own confeſ- 
ſion, preſently ſeparated, as ſoon as both Adam's and Noah's death made way 
for ſucceſſion : though our A. frequently in his writings, jumbles them together, 
and omits not to make uſe of -either, where he thinks it will ſound. beſt to his 
purpoſe. But the abſurdities of this will more fully appear, in the next chap- 


ter, where we ſhall examine the ways of conveyance of the ſovereignty of Adam, 
to princes, that were to reign after him. Sh, 


55 CH AP. VIII. e 
Of the conveyance of Adam's ſovereign monar- 


chical power. 


78. 8 IR Robert, having not been very happy in any proof he brings, for the 


ſovereignty of Adam, is not much more fortunate, in conveying it to 
future princes, who, if his politicks be true, muſt all derive their titles from 
that firſt monarch. The ways he has aſſigned, as they lie ſcattered up and down 
in his writings, I will ſet down in his own words: in his preface he tells us, that, 
Adam being monarch of the whole world, none of his poſterity had any 
© right to poſſeſs any thing, but by his grant, or permiſſion, or by ſucceſſion 
<« from him.” Here he makes two ways of conveyance, of any thing Adam 
ſtood poſſeſſed of, and thoſe are grants, or ſucceſſion. Again, he ſays, All 
<« kings either are, or are to be reputed, the next heirs to thoſe firſt progenitors, 
«© who were at firſt the natural parents of the whole people, p. 19. There 
« cannot be any multitude of men whatſoever, but that in it, conſidered by it- 
e ſelf, there is one man amongſt them, that, in nature, hath a right to be the 
{© king of all the reſt, as being the next heir to Adam, O. 253. Here in theſe 
places, inheritance is the only way he allows, of conveying monarchical power 
to princes. In other places he tells us, O. 155. © All power on earth is ei- 


A 


* ther derived, or uſurped, from the fatherly power,” O. 158. All kings 


that now are, or ever were, were either fathers of their people, or heirs of 


© ſuch fathers, or uſurpers of the right of ſuch fathers,” O. 253. And here 


he makes inheritance, or uſurpation, the only ways, whereby kings come by 
this original power: but yet, he tells us, This fatherly empire, as it was of it- 
„ 5 . « ſelf 
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x TT ſelf hereditary; fo it was alienable by patent, and ſeizable by an uſurper,“ O. 190. 
= | So then here inheritance, grant, or uſurpation, will convey it. And laſt of all, 
which is moſt admirable, he tells us, p. 100. It ſkills not which way kings 
bY „ come by their power, whether by election, donation, ſuceeſſion, or by any 
= : <« other means; for it is ſtill the manner of the government, by ſupreme power, 
L «« that makes them properly kings and not the means of obtaining their crowns.” 
Which, Ithink, is a full anſwer to all his whole hypotheſis and diſcourſe, about 
Adam's royal authority, as the fountain, from which all princes were to derive 
theirs; and he might have ſpared the trouble of ſpeaking ſo much as he does, 
up and down, of heirs and inheritance, if to make any one properly a king, 
needs no more but governing by ſupreme power, and it matters not by what 
« means he came by it.” 24 BL EO Os TCC 
79. By this notable way, our A. may make Oliver as properly king, as any 
one elſe, he could think of: and had he had the happineſs to live under Maſſa- 
nello's government, he could not, by this his own rule, have forborn to have 
done homage to him, with O king live for ever,” fince the manner of his 
overnment, by ſupreme power, made him properly king, who was, but the 
Tos before, properly a fiſherman, And if Don Quixote had taught his Squire 
to govern with ſupreme authority, our A. no doubt, could have made a moſt 
loyal ſubje& in Sancho Pancha's iſland ; and he muſt needs have deſerved ſome 
preferment in ſuch governments, ſince I think he is the firſt politician, who pre- 
tending to ſettle government upon its true baſis, and to eſtabliſh the thrones of 
lawful princes, ever told the world, that he was © properly a king, whoſe man- 
ner of government was c* Sox ripen wer, by what means ſoever he obtain'd 
* it;” which, in plain Engliſh, is to ſay, that regal and ſupreme power is pro- 
perly and truly his, who can by any means ſeize upon it; and if this be to be 
properly a king,” I wonder how he came to think of, or where he will find 
an uſurper. „ WY OE NS 
30. Tats is ſo ſtrange a doctrine, that the ſurprize of it hath made me paſs 
by, without their due reflection, the contradictions he runs into, by making 
ſometimes inheritance alone, ſometimes only grant, or inheritance, ſometimes 
only inheritance, or uſurpation, ſometimes all theſe three, and at laſt election, 
or any other means, added to them, the-ways, whereby Adam's royal authority, 
that is, his right to ſupreme rule, could be conveyed down to future kings and 
governors, ſo as to give them a title to the obedience and ſubjection of the people. 
But theſe contradictions lie ſo open, that the very reading of our A.'s own words 
will diſcover them to any ordinary underſtanding ; and though what I have 
uoted out of him (with abundance more of the fame ſtrain and coherence, 
which might be found in him) might well excuſe me from any farther trouble 
in this argument, yet, having propoſed to myſelf to examine the main parts of 
his doctrine, I ſhall a little more particularly confider how inheritance, grant, 
uſurpation, or election, can any way make out government in the world, upon 
his principles ; or derive to any one a right of empire, from this regal authority 
of Adam, had it been never ſo well proved, that he had been abſolute monarch 
and lord of the whole world. . N 


1 „% n 
Of Monarchy, by inheritance from Adam. 


81. T HO' it be never fo plain, that there ought to be government in the 
world, nay, ſhould all men be of our A. s mind, that divine appoint- 

ment had ordained it to be monarchical; yet ſince men cannot obey any thing 
that cannot command, and ideas of government in the fancy, though never ſo 
perfect, though never ſo right, cannot give laws, nor preſcribe rules to the ac- 
tions of men; it would be of no behoof, for the ſettling of order, and eſtabliſh- 
ment of government, in its exerciſe and uſe amongſt men, unleſs there were a 
way alſo taught, how to know the perſon, to whom it belonged to have this, 
| power, 
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Of GovneRNMENT: 


power; and exerciſe this dominion over others: Tis in vain; then; to talk of 


ſubjection and, obedience, without telling us whom we are to obey. For were 
I never ſo fully perſuaded, that there ought to be magiſtracy and rule in the 


world; yet I am nevertheleſs at liberty ſtill, till it appears, who is the perſon, 


that hath right to my obedience ; ſince, if there be no marks to know him by, 
and diſtinguiſh him, that hath right to rule, from other men, it may be myſelf, 
as well as any other. And, therefore, though ſubmiſſion to government be 


every one's duty, yet ſince that ſignifies nothing, but ſubmitting to the direction 


and laws of ſuch men, as have authority to command ; 'tis not enough to make a 


man a ſubject, to convince him, that there is regal power in the world; but 


there muſt be ways of deſigning, and knowing the perſon, to whom this regal 
power of right belongs: and a man can never be oblig'd, in conſcience, to ſub- 
mit to any power, unleſs he can be ſatisfied, who is the perſon who has a right 
to exerciſe that power over him. If this were not ſo, there would be no 


_ diſtin tion between pirates and lawful princes ; he that has force is, without 


any more ado, to be obey d, and crowns and ſcepters would become the inhe- 
ritance only of violence and rapine. Men too might as often and as innocently 
change their governors, as they do their phyſicians, if the perſon cannot be 
known, who has a right to direct me, and whoſe preſcriptions I am bound to 

follow. To ſettle, therefore, men's conſciences under an obligation to obedience, 


tis neceſſary, that they know not only, that there is a power ſomewhere in the 


world, but the perſon, who by right is veſted with this power over them. 
82. How ſucceſsful our A. has been in his attempts, to ſet up a monarchical, 


abſolute power in Adam, the reader may judge, by what has been already ſaid; 


but were that abſolute monarchy, as clear as our A. would defire it, as I pre- 
ſume it is the contrary, yet it could be of no ufe to the government of man- 
kind, now in the world, unleſs he alſo make out theſe two things : 

_ Firſt, TyaT this power of Adam was not to end with him, but was, upon 
his deceaſe, convey'd entire to ſome other perſon, and ſo on to poſterity. 


| Secondly, THAT the princes and rulers now on earth, are poſſeſs d of this 


power of Adam, by a right way of conveyance derived to them. 


83. IF the firſt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, were it never 10 great, 


never ſo certain, will ſignify nothing to the preſent government and ſocieties in 
the world, but we muſt ſeek out ſome other original of power for the govern- 
ment of polities, than this of Adam, or elſe there will be none at all in the 
world. If the latter fail, it will deſtroy the authority of the preſent governors, 


and abſolve the people from ſubjection to them, ſince they having no better a 


claim, than others, to that power, which is alone the fountain of all authority, 
can have no title to rule over them. 5 „ N 

84. OuR A. having fanſied an abſolute ſovereignty in Adam, mentions ſe- 
veral ways of its conveyance to princes, that were to be his ſucceſſors ; but that, 


which he chiefly inſiſts on, is that of inheritance, which occurs ſo often, in his 
ſeveral diſcourſes,” and I having in the foregoing chapter quoted ſeveral of theſe 
paſſages, I ſhall not need here again to repeat them. This ſovereignty he erects, 


as has been ſaid, upon a double foundation, viz. that of property, and that of 
fatherhood, One was the right, he was ſuppoſed to have in all creatures, a 
right to poſſeſs the earth with the beaſts, and other inferior ranks of things in it, 
for his private uſe, excluſive of all other men. The other was the right, he 
was ſuppoſed to have, to rule and govern men, all the reſt of mankind. _ 
85. In both theſe rights, there being ſuppoſed an excluſion of all other men, 

it muſt be upon ſome reaſon peculiar to Adam, that they muſt both be founded. 
THAT of his property our A. ſuppoſes to ariſe from God's immediate dona- 
tion, Gen. i. 28. and that of fatherhood from the act of begetting: now in all 
inheritance; if the heir ſucceed not to the reaſon, upon which his father's right 
was founded, he cannot ſucced to the right, which followeth from it. For 
example, Adam had a right of property in tlie creatures, upon the donation and 
grant of God almighty, who was Lord and proprietor. of them all; let this be 


ſo, as our A. tells us, yet upon his death his heir can have no title to them, no 


ſuch right of property in them, unleſs the ſame reaſon, viz. God's donation, 
Vor. II. Bn, | Mm ES, veſted 
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veſted a right in the heir too. For, if Adam could have had no property in, 


nor uſe of the creatures, without this poſitive donation from God, and this do- 


nation were only perſonally to Adam, his heir could have no right by it, but, 


upon his death, it muſt revert to God, the lord and owner, again; for poſitive 
grants give no title farther, than the expreſs words convey it, and by which on- 


yr it is held. And thus, if, as our A. himſelf contends, that donation, Gen. i. 


28. were made only to Adam perſonally, his heir could not ſucceed to his pro- 
erty in the creatures; and if it were a donation to any but Adam, let it be ſhewn, 


that it was to his heir, in our A.'s ſenſe, i. e. to one of his children excluſive of 
Murr © 7 „„ „ e 


86. Bur not to follow our A. too far out of the way, the plain of the caſe 


is this. God having made man, and planted in him, as in all other animals, a 
ſtrong defire of ſelf-preſervation, and furniſt'd the world with things fit for food 


and raiment, and other neceſſaries of life, ſubſervient to his deſign, that man 
ſhould live and abide, for ſome time, upon the face 'of the earth, and not that 


ſo curious and wonderful a piece of workmanthip, by its own negligence, or want 


of neceſſaries, ſhould periſh again, preſently after a few moment's continuance ; 


God, I ſay, having made man and the world thus, ſpoke to him, that is, di- 


rected him, by his ſenſes and reaſon, (as he did the inferior animals, by their 
ſenſe and inſtinct, which he had placed in them for that purpoſe) to the uſe of 


thoſe things, which were ſerviceable for his ſubſiſtence, and given him as the 
means of his preſervation. And therefore I doubt not, but before theſe words 
were pronounced, Gen. i. 28, 29. (if they muſt be underſtood literally, to have 


been ſpoken) and without any ſuch verbal donation, man had a right to an uſe 


of the creatures, by the will and grant of God. For the deſire, ſtrong defire, of 


preſerving his life and being, having been planted in him, as a principle of ac- 


tion, by God himſelf; reaſon, © which was the voice of God in him,” could 


not but teach him and aſſure him, that purſuing that natural inclination he had 


to preſerve his being, he follow'd the will of his maker; and, therefore, had 
a right to make uſe of thoſe creatures, which by his reaſon, or ſenſes, he could 


diſcover would be ſerviceable thereunto. And thus man's property in the crea- 
tures, was founded upon the right he had to make uſe of thoſe things that were 
_ neceſſary, or uſeful, to his being. | 


87, Turs being the reaſon and foundation of Adam's property, gave the ſame 
title, on the fame ground, to all his children, not only after his death, but in 


his life-time: ſo that here was no privilege of his heir, above his other children, 
which could exclude them from an equal right to the uſe of the inferior crea- 
tures, for the comfortable preſervation of their beings, which is all the property 
man hath in them; and ſo Adam's ſovereignty, built on property, or as our A. 


calls it, © private dominion,” comes to nothing. Every man had a right to the 
creatures, by the ſame title Adam had, viz. by the right every one had to take 
care of and provide for their ſubſiſtence : and thus men had a right in common, 


Adam's children in common with him. But if any one had began, and made 


himſelf a property, in any particular thing (which how he, or any one elſe could 


do, ſhall be ſhewn in another place) that thing, that poſſeſſion, if he diſpoſed 


not otherwiſe of it, by his poſitive grant, deſcended naturally to his children, and 
they had a right to ſucceed to it, and pofleſs it. | 

88+ Ir might reaſonably be aſked here, How come children by this right 
« of poſſeſſing, before any other, the properties of their parents upon their de- 
« ceaſe?” For it being perſonally the parents, when they die, without actually 


transferring their right to another, Why does it not return again to the common 


ſtock of mankind ? Twill perhaps be anſwered, that common conſent hath diſ- 
poſed of it to their children. Common practice, we ſee, indeed, does ſo diſpoſe 
of it, but we cannot ſay, that it is the common conſent of mankind ; for that 


hath never been aſked, nor actually given; and if common, tacit conſent hath 
eſtabliſhed it, it would make but a pofitive, and not a natural right of children, 
to inherit the goods of their parents: but where the practice is univerſal, tis 
reaſonable to think the cauſe is natural. The ground, then, I think to be this: 


the firſt and ſtrongeſt deſire God planted in men, and wrought into the very prin- 
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ciples of their nature, being thrat of ſelf-prefervation, that is the foundation of a 


. 


right to the creatures, for the particular ſupport and uſe of each individual per- 
fon himſelf. But next to this, God planted in men a ſtrong defire alſo of pro- 

gating their Kind, and continuing themſelves in their poſterity; and this gives 
children © title, to ſhare in the property of their parents, and a right to inherit 
their poſſeſſions. Men are not proprietors of what they have, merely for them- 
ſelves, their children have a title to part of it, and have their kind of right, Join'd 
with their parents, in the poſſeſſion, which comes to be wholly theirs, when 
death, having put an end to their parents uſe of it, hath taken them from their 
poſſeſſions; and this we call inheritance: men being, bya like obligation, bound 
to preſerve what they have begotten, as to preſerve themſelves, their iſſue come 
to have a right in the goods, they are poſſeſſed of. That children have ſuch a 


right, is plain from the laws of God; and that men are convinced, that children 


have ſuch a right, is evident from the law of the land, both which laws require 
parents to provide for their children. 3 VVV 

- 8g. For, children being by the courſe of nature born weak, and unable to pro- 
vide for themſelves, they have, by the appointment of God himſelf, who hath 
thus ordered the courſe of nature, a right to be nourifh'd and maintain'd by their 
parents; nay, a right not only to a bare ſubſiſtence, but to the conveniencies 
and congforts of life, as far as the conditions of their parents can afford it. Hence 
it comes, that when their parents leave the world, and ſo the care due to their 


children ceaſes, the effects of it are to extend, as far as poſſibly they can, and the 


provifions they have made in their life-time, are underſtood to be intended, as 


nature requires they ſhould, for their children, whom, after themſelves, they 


are bound to provide for, tho' the dying parents, by expreſs words, declare no- 
thing about them : nature appoints the deſcent of their property to their chil- 
dren, who thus come to have a title, and natural right of inheritance to their 
father's goods, which the reſt of mankind cannot pretend to. 1 

go. WERE it not for this right, of being nouriſh'd and maintain'd by their 
parents, which: God and nature has given to children, 'and obliged parents to, as 
a a duty, it would be reaſonable, that the father ſhould inherit the eſtate of his ſon, 
and be preferr'd in the inheritance before his grandchild. For to the grandfather, 
there is due a long ſcore of care and expences, laid out upon the breeding and 


education of his ſon, which one would think in juſtice ought to be paid. But, 


that having been done in obedience to the ſame law, whereby he received nou- 
riſhment and education from his own parents; this ſcore of education, receiv'd 


from a man's father, is paid by taking care, and providing for his own children, 


is paid, I fay, as much as is requir'd of payment, by alteration of property, un- 
leſs preſent neceſfity of the parents require a return of goods, for their neceſſary 
fupport and ſubfiftence. For we are not now ſpeaking of that reverence, ac- 
knowledgment, reſpect and honour, that is always due from children to their 
parents; but of poſſeſſions and commodities of life, valuable by _ But, 
tho' it be incumbent on parents to bring up and provide for their children, yet 
this debt to their children does not quite cancel the ſcore, due to their parents; 
but only is made by nature preferable to it. For the debt, a man owes his fa- 


ther, takes place, and gives the father a right to inherit the ſon's goods, where 


for want of iflue, the right of children doth not exclude that title. And, there- 


fore, a man having a right to be maintain'd by his children, where he needs it; 


and to enjoy alfo the comforts of life from them, when the neceffary proviſion, 


due to them and their children, will afford it; if his fon die without iſſue, the 


father, has a right, in nature, to poſſeſs his goods, and inherit his eſtate (what- 
ever the municipal laws of ſome countries, may abſurdly direct otherwiſe,) and 
ſo again his children and their iſſue from him; or for want of ſuch, his fa- 
ther and his iſſue. But, where no ſuch are to be found, i. e. no kindred, there 
we ſee the poſſeſſions of a private man revert to the community, and fo, in po- 
litick ſocieties, come into the hands of the publick magiſtrate : but, in the ſtate 
of nature, become again perfectly common, no body having a right to inherit 


them: nor can any one have a property in them, otherwiſe than in other things, 


common by nature, of which I ſhall ſpeak in its due place. 
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primogeniture, to both eſtate and power; and that the inheritance of both rule 
over men, and property in things, ſprang from the ſame original, and were t 
deſcend by the ſame rules. VVV»ÿt;tß Ny. e e e 
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4 9 1. Inu AVE: been the larger, 8 in ſhewing upon what ground children have 4 | 


right to ſucceed. to the poſſeſſion of their father's properties, not only becauſe by 


it, it will appear, that if Adam had a property (a titular, inſignificant, uſeleſs 


property; for it could be no better, for he was bound to nouriſh and: maintain 
his children and poſterity out of it) in the whole earth and its product, yet all 


his children coming to have, by the law of nature, and right of inheritance, a ; 


joint-title and right of property in it, after his death, it could convey; no right 
of ſovereignty to any one of his poſterity over the reſt: ſince, every one having 


a right of inheritance to his portion, they might enjoy their inheritance, or any 


part of it in common, or ſhare it, or ſome parts of it, by diviſion, as it beſt liked 
them. But no one could pretend to the whole inheritance, or any ſovereignty, 
ſuppoſed to accompany it; ſince a right of inheritance gave every one of the reſt, 


as well as any one, a title to ſhare in the goods of his father. Not only upon 
this account, I ſay, have I been fo particular in examining the reaſon. of children's 
inheriting the property of their fathers, but alſo, becauſe it will give us farther 


light in the inheritance of rule and power, which in countries, where their par- 


ticular, municipal laws give the whole poſſeſſion of land, entirely to the firſt- 


born, and deſcent of power has gone ſo to men, by this cuſtom, ſome have been 
apt to be deceived into an opinion, that there was a natural, or divine right of 


19 


1 


92. PROPERTY, whoſe original is from the right a man has, to uſe any of the 
inferior creatures, for the ſubſiſtence and comfort of his life, is for the benefit 


and ſole advantage of the proprietor, ſo that he may even deſtroy the thing that 


he has property in, by his uſe of it, where need requires: but government, being 
for the preſervation of every man's right and property, by preſerving him from 


the violence or injury of others, is for the good of the governed. For, the ma- 


— 


giſtrate's ſword being for a © terror to evil doers, and by that terror to enforce 
men to obſerve the poſitive laws of the ſociety, made conformable to the laws 
of nature, for the publick good, i. e. the good of every particular member of 


* 


that ſociety, as far as by common rule it can be provided for, the ſword is not 


* 


given the magiſtrate, for his own good alone. 


93. CHILDREN therefore, as has been ſhew'd, by the dependance they have 


on their parents for ſubſiſtence, have a right of inheritance to their father's pro- 


perty, as that, which belongs to them, for their proper good and behoof, and 
therefore are fitly termed goods, wherein the firit-born has not a ſole, or peculiar 


right, by any law of God and nature, the younger children having an equal title 
with him, founded on that right, they all have to maintenance, ſupport, and 
comfort from their parents, and on nothing elſe. But government, being for the 
benefit of the governed, and not the ſole advantage of the governors (but only 


for theirs with the reſt, as they make a part of that politick body, each of whoſe 


parts and members are taken care of, and directed in its peculiar functions for 
the good of the whole, by the laws of the ſociety) cannot be inherited by the 


ſame title that children have to the goods of their father. The right a ſon has, 


to be maintained and provided with the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life, out 


of his father's ſtock, gives him a right to ſucceed to his father's property, for his 


own good; but this can give him no right to ſucceed, alſo, to the rule, which 


his father had over other men. All that a child has right to claim from his 
father, is nouriſhment and education, and the things nature furniſhes for the ſup- 


rt of life : but he has no. right to demand rule, or dominion from him : he 
can ſubſiſt and receive from him the portion of good things, and advantages of 


education naturally due to him, without empire and dominion. That (if his 


father hath any) was veſted in him, for the good and behoof of others; and, 


» 


therefore the ſon cannot claim, or inherit it by a title, which is founded wholly 
on his own private good and advantage. Wy COT 


94. We muſt know, how the firſt ruler, from whom any one claims, came 


by his authority, upon what ground any one has empire, what his title is to it, 


before we can know, who has a right to ſucceed him in it, and inherit it from 
Soothe : | him: 
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him: if the agreement and conſent of men firſt gave a ſcepter 1005 any one's 
hand, or put a crown on his head, that alſo muſt direct its deſcent and convey- 
ance. For the fame authority, that made the firſt a lawful ruler, muſt make 
the ſecond too, and ſo give right of ſucceſſion : in this cafe, inheritance, or pri- 
mogeniture, can in itſelf have no right, no pretence to it, any farther than that 
conſent, which eſtabliſhed the form of the government, hath ſo ſettled the ſuc- 
ceſſion. And thus we fee the ſucceſſion of crowns, in ſeveral countries, places 
it on different heads, and he comes, by right of ſucceſſion, to be a Prince in one 
place, who would be a ſubject in another. 

95. Ir God, by his poſitive grant and revealed declaration, firſt gave rule and 
dominion to any man, he that will claim by that title, muſt have the ſame poſi- 
tive grant of God, for his ſucceſſion. For, if that has not directed the courſe 
of its s deſcent and conveyance, down to others, no body can ſucceed to this title 
of the firſt ruler. Children have no right of inheritance to this; and primoge- 
niture can lay no claim to it, unleſs God, the author of this conſtitution, hath 
fo ordain'd it. Thus we ſee the pretenſions of Saul's family, who received his 
crown from the immediate appointment of God, ended with his reign; and 
David, by the ſame title, that Saul reigned, viz. God's appointment, ſucceeded 
in his throne, to the excluſion of Jonathan, and all pretenſions of paternal in- 
heritance : and if Solomon had a right to ſucceed his father, it mult be by ſome 
other title than that of primogeniture. A cadet, or fiſter's ſon, muſt have the 
preference in ſucceſſion, if he has the ſame title the firſt lawful prince had; and 
in dominion, that has its foundation only in the poſitive appointment of God 
himſelf, Benjamin the youngeſt, muſt have the inheritance of the crown, if God 
% direct, as well as one of that tribe had the firſt poſſeſſion. 

96. Ir paternal right, the act of begetting, give a man rule and dominion, 
inheritance, or primogeniture, can give no title. For he that cannot ſucceed 
to his father's title, which was begetting, cannot ſucceed to that power over his 
brethren, which his father had, by paternal right, over them. But of this I 
ſhall have occafion to ſay more in another place. This is plain, in the mean 
time, that any government, whether ſuppoſed to be at firſt founded in paternal 
right, conſent of the people, or the poſitive appointment of God himſelf, which 
can {upertede either of the other, and fo begin a new government upon a new 
foundation, I fay, any government began upon either of theſe, can, by right of 
ſucceſſion, come to thoſe only, who have the title of him they ſucceed to. 
Power founded on contract, can deſcend only to him who has right by that con- 
tract: power founded on begetting, he only can have that begets : and power 
founded on the poſitive grant, or donation of God, he only can have, by right 
of ſucceſſion, to whom that grant directs it. 

97. FRom what I have faid, I think this is clear, that a nent to the uſe of 
the creatures, being founded originally! in the right a man has, to ſubſiſt and 
enjoy the conveniencies of life; and the natural right children have to inherit 
the goods of their parents, being founded in the right they have, to the ſame 
ſubfiience and commodities of. life, out of the ſtock of their parents, who are 
therefore taught, by natural love and tenderneſs, to provide for them, as a part 
of themſelves ; and, all this being only for the good of the proprietor; or heir; 
it can be no reaſon for children's inheriting of rule and dominion, which has 
another original, and a different end. Nor can primogeniture have any pretence 
to a right of ſolely inheriting either property, or power, as we ſhall, in its due 
place, fee more fully. "Tis enough to have ſhewed here, that Adam's proper- 
ty, or private dominion, could not convey any ſovereignty, or rule, to his heir, 
who not having a right to inherit all his father's poſſeſſions, could not thereby 
come to have any ſovereignty over his brethren: and therefore, if any ſovereignty 
on account of his property, had been veſted in darn, which in truth there was 
not, yet it would have died with him. 

98. As Adam's ſovereignty, if, by virtue of being proprietor of the whole 
world, he had any authority over men, could not have bcen inherited, by any of 
his children, over the reſt, becauſe they had the fame title to divide the inheri- 
tance, and every one had a right to a portion of his father” s poſſeſſions : ſo nei- 
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ther could Adam's ſovereignty, by right of fatherhood, if any ſuch he had, de- 


ſcend to any one of his children, For it being in our A. s account, a right, ac- 
quiced by 8 e to rule over thoſe he had begotten, it was not a power poſ- 


ſible to be inherited, becauſe the right, being conſequent to, and built on, an act 


| perfectly perſonal, made that power fo too, and impoſſible to be inherited. For 


| paternal power, being a natural right, riſing only from the relation of a father 


%, 


* 


and ſon, is as impoſſible to be inherited, as the relation itſelf; and a man may 


etend as well to inherit the conjugal power, the huſband, whoſe heir he is, 


r 
E over his wife, as he can to inherit the paternal power, of a father over bis 
children. For, the power of the huſband being founded on contract, and the 
power of the father on begetting, he may as well inherit the power, obtained 
by the conjugal contract, which was only perſonal, as he may the power, ob- 
tained by begetting, which could reach no farther than the perſon of the beget- 
ter, unleſs begetting can be a title to power, in him that does not beget. 

99. Wulck makes it a reaſonable queſtion to aſk, Whether Adam, dying 


before Eve, his heir, (ſuppoſe Cain or Seth) ſhould have, by right of inheriting 


Adam's fatherhood, ſovereign power over Eve, his mother. For Adam's father- 


hood being nothing, but a right he had to govern his children, becauſe he be- 


got them; he that inherits Adam's fatherhood, inherits nothing, even in our A.'s 


ſenſe, but the right Adam had to govern his children, becauſe he begot them: 


ſo that the monarchy of the heir would not have taken in Eve, or if it did, it being 
nothing, but the fatherhood of Adam, deſcended by inheritance, the heir muſt 
have right to govern Eve, becauſe Adam begot her ; for fatherhood is nothing elſe. 
_ 100. PERHAPS it will be ſaid, with our A. that a man can alien his power 
over his child; and what may be transferred by compact, may be poſſeſſed by 


inheritance. I anſwer, A father cannot alien the power he has over his child, 


he may perhaps to ſome degrees forfeit it, but cannot transfer it; and if any o- 
ther man acquire it, tis not by the father's grant, but by ſome act of his own. 


For example: a father, unnaturally careleſs of his child, ſells, or gives him to 


another man ; and he again expoſes him ; a third man finding him, breeds up, 


cheriſhes and provides for him, as his own: I think in this caſe, no body will 
doubt, but that the greateſt part of filial duty and ſubjection was here owing, 


and to be paid to his foſter-father ; and if any thing could be demanded from 


the child, by either of the other, it could be only due to his natural father : 


who, perhaps, might have forfeited his right, to much of that duty, compre- 


hended in the command, Honour your parents,” but could transfer none of it 


to another. He, that purchaſed and neglected the child, got, by his purchaſe 


and grant of the father, no title to duty, or honour from the child ; but only 
he acquired it, who by his own authority, performing the office and care of a 
father, to the forlorn and periſhing infant, made himſelf, by paternal care, a ti- 
tle to proportionable degrees of paternal power. This will be more eaſily admit- 
ted, upon conſideration of the nature of paternal power, for which I refer my 
reader to the ſecond book. 5 . 

101. To return to the argument in hand: this is evident, That paternal 
power, ariſing only from begetting, for in that our A. places it alone, can nei- 
ther be transferred, nor inherited : and he, that does not beget, can no more 


have paternal power, which ariſes from thence, than he can have a right to any 


thing, who performs not the condition, to which only it is annexed. If one 
ſhould aſk, © By what law has a father power over his children?“ It will be an- 


ſwered, no doubt, by the law of nature, which gives ſuch a power over them to 


him that begets them. If one ſhould aſk likwiſe, By what law does our A.'s 
* heir come by a right to inherit?“ I think it would be anſwered, By the law 
of nature too. For I] find not, that our A. brings one word of ſcripture to 


prove the right of ſuch an heir he ſpeaks of. Why then the law of nature 


gives fathers paternal power over their children, becauſe they did beget them ; 
and the ſame law of nature gives the fame paternal power to the heir, over his 
brethren, who did not beget them ; whence it follows, that either the father has 
not his paternal power, by begetting, or elſe that the heir has it not at all : for 
tis hard to underſtand, how the law of nature, which is the law of reaſon, can 


give 


e 
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= give the paternal power to the father, over his children, for the only reaſon of 


begetting ; and to the firſt-born, over his brethren, without this only reaſon, i. e. 
for no reaſon at all: and if the eldeſt, by the law of nature, can inherit this pa- 


ternal power, without the only reaſon, that gives a title to it, ſo may the young- 


eſt, as well as he, and a ſtranger, as well as either; for where there is no reaſon 
for any one, as there is not, but for him that begets, all have an equal fitle. I 
am ſute our A. offers no reaſon, and when any body does, we ſhall ſee whether 
it will hold or no. | 5 | | 

102. Id the mean time, tis as good ſenſe to ſay, that by the law of nature a 
man has a right to inherit the property of another, becauſe he is of kin to him, 
and is known to be of his blood, and therefore, by the ſame law of nature, an 
utter ſtranger to his blood, has right to inherit his eſtate : as to ſay that, by the 
law of nature, he that begets them, has paternal power over his children, and 
therefore by the law of nature, the heir, that begets them not, has this paternal 
power over them ; or, ſuppoſing the law of the land gave abſolute power over 


their children, to ſuch only who nurſed them, and fed their children themſelves, 


could any body pretend, that this law gave any one, who did no ſuch thing, 
abſolute power over thoſe, who were not his children, N 
103. WHEN therefore, it can be ſhewed, that conjugal power can belong to 


him, that is not an huſband; it will alſo, I believe, be proved, that our A. s 


paternal power, acquired by begetting, may be inherited by a ſon; and that a 
brother, as heir to his father's power, may have paternal power over his brethren, 


and, by the ſame rule, conjugal power too: but till then, I think we may reſt 
fatisfied, that the paternal power of Adam, this ſovereign authority of father- 


hood, were there any ſuch, could not deſcend to, nor be inherited by his next 
heir. Fatherly power I eaſily grant our A. if it will do him any good, can never 
be loſt, becauſe it will be as long in the world, as there are fathers: but none of 
them will have Adam's paternal power, or derive theirs from him: but every one 


will have his own, by the ſame title Adam had his, viz. by begetting; but not 


by inheritance, or ſucceſſion, no more than huſbands have their conjugal power, 
by inheritance from Adam. And thus we ſee, as Adam had no ſuch property, no 


fuch paternal power, as gave him ſovereign juriſdiction over mankind ; ſo like- 
wiſe his ſovereignty, built upon either of theſe titles, if he had any ſuch, could 


not have deſcended to his heir, but muſt have ended with him. Adam there- 
fore, as has been proved, being neither monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
hereditable, the power, which is now in the world, is not that which was 
Adam's, fince all that Adam could have, upon our A.'s grounds, either of proper- 


ty, or fatherhood, neceſſarily died with him, and could not be conveyed to po- 
ſterity by inheritance. In the next place, we will conſider, whether Adam had 


any ſuch heir, to inherit his power, as our A. talks of. 
6 > as 

Of the heir to Adam's monarchical power. 

104. UR A. tells us, 0. 253. © That it is a truth undeniable, that there 
cannot be any multitude of men whatſoever, either great or ſmall, 

though gathered together from the ſeveral corners and remoteſt regions of the 

« world, but that, in the ſame multitude, conſidered by itſelf, there is one man 

e amongſt them, that, in nature, hath a right to be king of all the reſt, as being 

the next heir to Adam, and all the other ſubjects to him; every man by na- 


te ture is a king, or a ſubject.“ And again. p. 20. © If Adam himſelf were till 
« living, and now ready to die, it is certain that there is one man, and but one, in 


ce the world, who is next heir.” Let this multitude of men be, if our A. pleaſes, 


all the princes upon the earth, there will then be, by our A.'s rule, one amongſt 
them, that in nature, hath a right to be king of all the reſt, as being the right 
ce heir to Adam;“ an excellent way to eſtabliſh the thrones of princes, and ſettle 
the obedience of their ſubjects, by ſetting up an hundred, or perhaps a thou- 

| 1 ſand 
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 fand titles (if there be ſo many princes in the world) againſt any king, now 
reigning, each as good upon our A.'s grounds, as his, who wears the crown. 
If this right of heir carry any weight with it, if it be the ordinance of God, as 


our A. ſeems to tell us, O. 244, muſt not all be ſubject to it, from the higheſt 


to the loweſt } Can thoſe, who wear the name of princes, without having the 


right of being heirs to Adam, demand obedience from their ſubjects, by this 


title, and not be bound to pay it, by the fame law? Either governments in the 
world are not to be claimed, and held, by this title of Adam's heir, and then 


the ſtarting of it is to no purpoſe, the being or not being Adam's heir ſignifies 


nothing, as to the title of dominion :. or, if it really be, as our A; fays, the true 


title to government and ſovereignty, the firſt thing to be done is to find out this 


true heir of Adam, feat him in his throne, and then all the kings and princes 


of the world ought to come and reſign up their crowns and ſcepters to him, as 
things that belong no more to them, than to any of their ſubjects. 

 Iog. For either this right in nature, of Adam's heir to be king over all the 
race of men, (for all together they make one multitude) is a right not neceſſary 


to the making of a lawful king, and fo there may be lawful kings without it, 


and then kings titles and power depend not on it; or elſe all the kings in the 
world, but one, are not lawful kings, and fo have no right to obedience : either 
this title of heir to Adam is that, whereby kings hold their crowns, and have a 
right to ſubjection from their ſubjects, and then one only can have it, and the 
reſt, being ſubjects, can require no obedience from other men, who are but their 
fellow- ſubjects; or. elſe, it is not the title whereby kings rule, and have a right 
to obedience from their ſubjects; and then kings are kings without it, and this 
dream, of the natural ſovereignty of Adam's heir, is of no uſe to obedience and 
government. For if kings have a right to dominion, and the obedience of their 
ſubjects, who are not, nor can poſſibly be heirs to Adam, What ule is there of 


ſuch a title, when we are obliged to obey without it? If kings, who are not 


heirs to Adam, have no right to ſovereignty, we are all free, till our A. or any 
body for him, will ſhew us Adam's right heir. If there be but one heir of 
Adam, there can be but one lawful king in the world, and no body in conſcience 


can be obliged to obedience, till it be reſolved who that is; for it may be any 


one, who is not known to be of a younger houſe, and all others have equal titles. 
If there be more than one heir of Adam, every one is his heir, and fo every one 
has regal power. For if two ſons can be heirs together, then all the ſons are 
equally heirs, and fo all are heirs, being all ſons, or ſons ſons of Adam. Betwixt 


theſe two the right of heir cannot ſtand ; for by it, either but one only man, or 


all men are kings. Take which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of government 
and obedience ; fince, if all men are heirs, they can owe obedience to no body; 
if only one, no body can be obliged to pay obedience to him, *till he be known, 


and his title made out. 


a 


„„ H „„ 
Who heir? 


106. HE great queſtion, which, in all ages, has diſturbed mankind, and 

I brought on them the greateſt part of thoſe miſchiefs, which have 
ruined cities, depopulated countries, and difordered the peace of the world, has 
been, not, Whether there be power in the world, nor whence it came ? but, Who 


ſhould have it? The ſettling of this point being of no ſmaller moment than the 


ſecurity of princes, and the peace and welfare of their eſtates and kingdoms, a 
reformer of politicks, one would think, ſhould lay this ſure, and be very clear n 


it; for, if this remain diſputable, all the reſt will be to very little purpoſe; and 


the ſkill uſed in drefling up power, with all the ſplendor and temptation abſo- 
luteneſs can add to it, without ſhewing, who has a right to have it, will ſerve 
only to give a greater edge to man's natural ambition, which of itſelf is but too 


lay 
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lay a ſure and laſting foundation of endleſs contention and diſorder, inſtead of 
that peace and tranquility, which is the buſineſs of government, and the end of 
buman e 88 V 
10%. Tuis deſignation of the perſon our A. is more than ordinary obliged to 
take care of, becauſe he, affirming that © the aſſignment of civil power is by di- 
« vine inſtitution,” hath made the conveyance, as well as the power itſelf, ſa- 
cred : fo that no conſideration, no act or art of man can divert it from that perſon, 
to whom, by this divine right, it is aſſigned; no neceſſity or contrivance can ſub- 


ſtitute another perſon in his room. For if the aſſignment of civil power be by 


« divine inſtitution,” and Adam's heir be he, to whom it is thus aſſigned, as in 
the foregoing chapter our A. tells us, it would be as much ſacrilege for any one 
to be king, who was not Adam's heir, as it would have been amongſt the Jews, 
for any one to have been prieſt, who had not been of Aaron's poſterity : for not 
only the 3 te jn general, being by divine inſtitution, but the aſſign- 
e ment o 
enjoy d or exerciſed by any one, but thoſe perſons who are of the off- ſpring of 
Aaron: whoſe ſucceſſion, therefore, was carefully obſerved; and, by that, the 
perſons who had a right to the prieſthood certainly known. „„ 
108. LET us ſee, then, what care our A. has taken, to make us know, who 
is © this heir, who by divine inſtitution has a right to be king over all men.” The 
firſt account of him we meet with is p. 12. in theſe words : © This ſubjection of 
te children, being the fountain of all regal authority, by the ordination of God 
te himſelf; it follows, that civil power, not only in general, is by divine inſti- 
be tution, but even the aſſignment of it ſpecifically to the eldeſt parents.” Matters 
of ſuch conſequence as this is, ſhould be in plain words, as little liable as might 


be to doubt, or equivocation; and I think, if language be capable of expreſſing 


any thing diſtinctly and clearly, that of kindred, and the ſeveral degrees of near- 
neſs of blood, is one. It were, therefore, to be wiſhed, that our A. had uſed 
a little more intelligible expreſſions here, that we might have better known who 
it is, to whom the aſſignment of civil power is made, by divine inſtitution ; or 
(at leaſt) would have told us what he meant by eldeſt parents. For, I believe, 
if land had been affign'd, or granted to him, and the eldeſt parents of his family, 
he would have thought it had needed an interpreter ; and it would ſcarce have 
been known to whom next it belonged. Cab: 
109. Ix propriety of ſpeech, (and certainly propriety of ſpeech is neceſſary, in 
a diſcourſe of this nature) eldeſt parents ſignifies either the eldeſt men and wo- 
men, that have had children, or thoſe, who have longeſt had iſſue; and then 
our A.'s aſſertion will be, That thoſe fathers and mothers, who have been longeſt 
in the world, or longeſt fruitful, have, by divine inſtitution, a right to civil 
power. If there be any abſurdity in this, our A. muſt anſwer for it: and if his 
meaning be different from my explication, he is to be blamed that he would not 
ſpeak it plainly. This I am ſure, parents cannot fignify heirs male, nor eldeſt 
parents an infant child ; who yet may ſometime be the true heir, if there can 
be but one. And we are hereby ſtill as much at a loſs, who civil power belongs 
to, notwithſtanding this © affignment by divine inſtitution,” as if there had been 
no ſuch aſſignment at all, or our A. had faid nothing of it. This, of eldeſt pa- 
rents, leaving us more in the dark, who by divine inſtitution has a right to civil 
Power, than thoſe, who never heard any thing at all of heir, or deſcent, of which 
our A, is ſo full. And tho' the chief matter of his writings be to teach obedience 


to thoſe who have a right to it, which he tells us is conveyed by deſcent, yet who 


thoſe are, to whom this right by deſcent belongs, he leaves like the philoſopher's 
ſtone in politicks, out of the reach of any one to diſcover from his writings. 
110. Tuls obſcurity cannot be imputed to want of language, in ſo great a 
maſter of ſtyle as Sir Robert is, when he is reſolved with himſelf, what he would 
fay : and therefore, I fear, finding how hard it would be to ſettle rules of deſcent 
by divine inſtitution, and how little it would be to his purpoſe, or conduce to 
the clearing and eſtabliſhing the titles of prince, if ſuch rules of deſcent were 
ſettled, he choſe rather to content himſelf with doubtful and general terms, which 
might make no ill ſound in men's ears, who were willing to be pleaſed with them, 


- 
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it” to the ſole line and poſterity of Aaron, made it impoſſible to be 
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f GoveERNMENT. 1 
rather than offer any clear rules of deſcent of this fatherhood of Adam, by which 
mens conſciences might be ſatisfied, to whom it deſcended, and know the per- 
ſons, who had a right to regal power, and with it to their obedience. 
111. How ele is it poſſible, that laying ſo much ſtreſs as he does upon de- 
| ſcent, and Adam's heir, next heir, true heir, he ſhould. never tell us what heir 
means, nor the way to know, who the next, or true heir is? This, I do not re- 
member he does any where expreſsly handle; but where # comes in his way, very 
warily and doubtfully touches; though it be fo neceſſary, that without it all diſ- 
courſes of government and obedience, upon his principles, would be to no pur- 
poſe, and fatherly power, never fo well made out, will be of no uſe to any body. 
Hence he tells us, O. 244. That not only the conſtitution of power in general, 
ce but the limitation of it to one kind, i. e. monarchy, and the determination of 
< it to the individual perſon and line of Adam, are all three ordinances of God; 
ce neither Eve, nor her children, could either limit Adam's power, or join others 
* with him; and what was given unto Adam, was given, in his perſon, to his 
ce poſterity. Here, again, our A. informs us, that the divine ordinance hath 
limited the deſcent of Adam's monarchical power. To whom? *© To Adam's 
line and poſterity,” ſays our A. A notable limitation, a limitation to all man- 
kind. For if our A. can find any one amongſt mankind, that is not of the line 
and poſterity of Adam, he may, perhaps, tell him, who this next heir of Adam's 


i is : but for us, I deſpair how this limitation of Adam's empire to his line and 
13 poſterity will help us to find out one heir. This limitation, indeed, of our A. 


= | will fave thoſe the labour, who would look for him amongſt the race of brutes, 
| if any ſuch there were; but will very little contribute to the diſcovery of one 
next heir amongſt men; though it make a ſhort and eaſy determination of the 
queſtion, about the deſcent of Adam's regal power, by telling us, that the line 
and poſterity of Adam is to have it, that is, in plain Engliſh, any one may have 
it, fince there is no perſon living, that hath not the title of being of the line and 
poſterity of Adam; and, while it keeps there, it keeps within our A.'s limitation 
by God's ordinance. Indeed, p. 19. he tells us, that ſuch heirs are not only 
c lords of their own children, but of their brethren,” whereby, and by the words 
following, which we ſhall conſider anon, he ſeems to infinuate, that the eldeſt 
fon is heir; but he no where, that I know, ſays it in direct words; but by the 
inſtances of Cain and Jacob, that there follow, we may allow this to be ſo far his 
opinion concerning heirs, that where there are divers children, the eldeſt ſon has 
the right to be heir. That primogeniture cannot give any title to paternal power, 
wie have already ſhewed. That a father may have a natural right to ſome kind of 
power over his children, is eaſily granted; but that an elder brother has ſo over 
his brethren, remains to be proved: God, or nature, has not any where, that I 
know, placed any ſuch juriſdiction in the firſt- born; nor can reaſon find any ſuch 
natural ſaperiority amongſt brethren. The law of Moſes gave a double portion 
of the goods and poſſeſſions to the eldeſt, but we find not any where, that na- 
turally, or by God's inſtitution, ſuperiority or dominion belonged to him ; and 
the inſtances there brought by our A. are but ſlender proofs of a right to civil 
power and dominion in the firſt-born, and do rather ſhew the contrary. 
112. His words are, in the fore-cited place, And therefore, we find God 
ee told Cain of his brother Abel, his defire ſhall be ſubje& unto thee, and thou 
„ ſhalt rule over him.” To which I anſwer, Ts ts 

1. Türsx words of God to Cain, are, by many interpreters, with great rea- 
fon, underſtood in a quite different ſenſe, than what our A. uſes them in. 

2. WHATEVER was meant by them, it could not 'be, that Cain, as elder, 
had a natural dominion over Abel; for the words are conditional: If thou 
« doſt well,” and fo perſonal to Cain, and whatever was ſignified by them, did 
depend on his carriage, and not follow his birth-right : and therefore, could by 
no means be an eſtabliſhment of dominion in the firſt-born, in general: for, be- 
fore this, Abel had his < diſtinct territories by right of private dominion,” as 
our A. himſelf confeſſes, O. 210. which he could not haye had, to the preju- 
dice of the heir's title; © if, by divine inſtitution,” Cain, as heir, was to inherit 
all his father's dominion, ES $4437 | 
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3. Ir this was intended by God, as the charter of primogeniture, and the 
grant of dominion, to elder brothers in general as ſuch, by right of inheritance, 


we might expect, it ſhould have included all his brethren. For we may well 


ſuppoſe, Adam, from whom the world was to be peopled, had by this time, 
that theſe were grown up to be men, more ſons than theſe two: whereas Abel 
himſelf is not ſo much as named; and the words in the original can ſcarce, 
with any good conſtruction, be applied to him. . e 

. IT is too much to build a doctrine of ſo mighty conſequence upon fo 
doubtful and obſcure a place of ſcripture, which may be well, nay better, un- 


derſtood in a quite different ſenſe, and ſo can be but an ill proof, being as doubt- 


ful as the thing to be proved by it; eſpecially, when there is nothing elſe in 
ſcripture, or reaſon, to be found, that favours, or ſupports it. po. 
113. IT follows, p. 19. © Accordingly, when Jacob bought his brother's 
« birth-right, Iſaac bleſſed him thus; Be lord over thy brethren, and let the 
« ſons of thy mother bow before thee.” Another inſtance, I take it, brought 


by our A. to evince dominion due to birth-right, and an admirable one it is, 


For it muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning, in a man that is pleading for the 
natural power of kings, and againſt all compact, to bring for proof of it, an' 


example, where his own account of it founds all the right upon compact, and 
| ſettles empire in the younger brother; unleſs buying and ſelling be no compact; 


for he tells us, when Jacob bought his brother's birth-right.” But, paſſing 
by that, let us conſider the hiſtory itſelf, with what uſe our A. makes of it, and 


we ſhall find theſe following miſtakes about it. 
- 1. THAT our A. reports this, as if Iſaac had given Jacob this bleſſing, im- 


mediately upon his purchaſing the birth-right; for he fays, © when Jacob 


* bought, Ifaac bleſſed him,” which is plainly otherwiſe in the ſcripture. For 


it appears, there was a diftance of time between, and if we will take the ſtory 
in the order it lies, it muſt be no ſmall diſtance ; all Iſaac's ſojourning in Gerar, 


and tranſactions with Abimelech, Gen. xxvi. coming between; Rebecca being 
then beautiful, and conſequently young, but Iſaac when he bleſſed Jacob, was 


old and decrepit: and Efau alſo complains of Jacob, Gen. xxvii. 36. that two 


times he had ſupplanted him, © he took away my birth-right, ſays he, and be- 
“ hold now he hath taken away my blefling ;” words, that, I think, fignify 


_ diſtance of time, and difference of action. 


2. ANOTHER miſtake of our A.'s is, that he ſuppoſes Iſaac gave Jacob the 
bleſſing, and bid him be © lord over his brethren,” becauſe he had the birth-right; 
for our A. brings this example to prove, that he that has the birth-right, has 


thereby a right to © be lord over his brethren.” But it is alſo manifeſt, by the 


text, that Iſaac had no conſideration of Jacob's having bought the birth-right ; 
for when he bleſſed him, he conſidered him not as Jacob, but took him for 
Eſau, Nor did Efau underſtand any ſuch connection between birth-right and 
the bleſſing, for he ſays, He hath ſupplanted me theſe two times, he took 


away my birth-right, and behold now he hath taken away my bleſſing:“ 


whereas had the bleſſing, which was to be © lord over his brethren,” belong'd to 
the birth-right, Efau could not have complained of this ſecond, as a cheat, Jacob 
having got nothing, but what Efau had fold him, when he fold him his birth- 
right; ſo that it is plain, dominion, if theſe words ſignify it, was not underſtood 
to belong to birth-right. . 

114. AND that in thoſe days of the patriarchs, dominion was not under- 
ſtood to be the right of the heir, but only a greater portion of goods, is plain 
from Gen. xxi. 10. for Sarah taking Iſaac to be heir, ſays, © Caſt out this bond- 
** woman and her ſon, for the ſon of this bondwoman ſhall not be heir with 
** my ſon: whereby could be meant nothing, but that he ſhould not have a 
PR an equal ſhare of his father's eſtate, after his death, but ſhould have 

is portion preſently, and be gone. Accordingly we read, Gen. xxv. 5, 6. T hat 
Abraham gave all that he had unto Iſaac, but unto the ſons of the concubines, 
* which Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, and ſent them away from Iſaac 


his ſon, while he yet lived.” That is, Abraham having given portions to all 


his other ſons, and ſent them away, that which he had reſerved, being = 
| N = 888 
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greateſt part of his ſubſtance, Ifaac as heir poſſeſſed after his death 3 but, by be- 


ing heir, he had no right to be lord over his brethren; for if he had, why 
ſhould Sarah endeavour to rob him of one of his ſuhjects, or lefſen the num- 


115. Tavs, as under the law, the privilege of birth- right was nothing but 


a double portion, ſo: we ſee. that before Moſes, in the patriarchs time, from 


whence our A. pretends to take his model, there was no knowledge, no thought, 
that birth- right gave rule, or empire, paternal” or kingly authority, to any one 


over his brethren. If this be not plain enough in the ſtory of Iſaac and Iſhmael, 


he that will look into 1'Chron. v. 1, 2. may there read theſe words, Reuben 
« was the firſt- born, but, foraſmuch as he defiled his father's bed, his birth- 
te right was given unto the ſons of Joſeph the ſon of Iſrael, and the genealogy is 
<« not to be reckoned after the birth-right ; for Judah prevailed above his bre- 
ce thren, and of him came the chief ruler, but the birth-right was Joſeph's.” 
What this birth-right was, Jacob bleſſing Joſeph, Gen. xlvin. 22. telleth us in 
theſe words, Moreover I have given thee one portion above thy brethren, 
* which I took out of the hand of the Amorite, with my ſword and with my, 
© bow.” Whereby it is not only plain, that the birth-right was nothing but a 
double portion, but the text in Chron. is expreſs againſt our A.'s doctrine, and 


 ſhews that dominion was no part of the birth- right. For it tells us, that-Joſeph 


had the birth-right, but Judah the dominion. One would think our A. were 
very fond of the very name of birth-right, when he brings this inſtance of Jacob 
and Efau, to prove that dominion belongs to the heir over his brethren. 
116. 1. BEcavst it will be but an ill example to prove, that dominion, 
by God's ordination, belonged to the eldeſt fon, becauſe: Jacob the youngeſt 
here had it, let him come by it how he would. For, if it prove any thing, it 
can only prove, againſt our A. that the © affignment of dominion to the eldeft 
& ig not by divine inſtitution,” which would then be unalterable. For if, by 
the law of God, or nature, abfolute power and empire belongs to the eldeſt 
ſon and his heirs, ſo that they are ſupreme monarchs, and all the reſt of their 


% 


| brethren ſlaves, our A. gives us reaſon to doubt, whether the eldeſt ſon has a 


power to part with it, to the prejudice of his poſterity, ſince he tells us, O. 158. 
That in grants and gifts, that have their original from God, or nature, no 
« inferior power of man can limit, or make any law of preſcription againſt them.” 
117. 2. BECAUSE this place, Gen. xxvii. 29. brought by our A. concerns 
not at all the dominion of one brother over the other, nor the ſubjection of Eſau 
to Jacob. For tis plain in the hiſtory, that Eſau was never ſubje& to Jacob, 


but lived apart in mount Seir, where he founded a diſtin& people and govern- 


ment, and was himſelf prince over them, as much as Jacob was in his own 
family. This text, if conſidered, can never be underſtood of Efau himſelf, or 
the perſonal dominion of Jacob over him : for the words brethren, and ſons of 


thy mother, could not be uſed literally by Iſaac, who knew Jacob had only 


one brother; and theſe words are. ſo far from being true in a literal ſenſe, or 
eſtabliſhing any dominion in Jacob'over Eſau, that in the ſtory, we find the 
quite contrary, for Gen. xxxii. Jacob ſeveral times calls Efau lord, and himſelf 
his ſervant ; and Gen. xxxiii. he bowed himſelf ſeven times to the ground to 
« Eſau,” Whether Eſau, then, were a ſubject and vaſſal (nay, as our A. teils 
us, all ſubjects are ſlaves) to Jacob, and Jacob his ſovereign prince by birth- 
right, I leave the reader to judge; and to believe, if he can, that theſe words 
of Ifaac, © be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's ſons bow down to 
e thee,” confirmed Jacob in a ſovereignty over Eſau, upon the account of the 
birth-right, he had got from him. | * 

118. Hx, that reads the ſtory of Jacob and Eſau, will find there was never 
any juriſdiction, or authority, that either of them had over the other after their 
father's death; they lived with the friendſhip and equality of brethren, neither 
lord. neither ſlave to his brother; but independent of each other, were both 
heads. of their diſtin& families, where they received no laws from one another, 
but lived ſeparately, and were the roots, out of which ſprang two diſtiv& people, 
under two diſtin& goyernments. This bleſſing, then, of Ifaac, whereon our A. 

would 
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would build the dominion of the elder brother, ſignifies no more, but what Re- 
becca had been told from God, Gen. xxv. 23. Two nations are in thy womb, 


« and two manner of people ſhall be ſeparated from thy bowels, and the one 
e people ſhall be ſtronger than the other people, and the elder ſhall ſerve the 
« younger; and fo Jacob bleſſed Judah, Gen. xlix. and gave him the ſcepter 


and dominion; from whence our A. might have argued as well, that juriſdiction 


and dominion belongs to the third ſon over his brethren, as well as from this 


bleſſing of Iſaac, that it belonged to Jacob: both theſe places contain only pre- 


dictions of what ſhould long after happen to their poſterities, and not any de- 
claration of the right of inheritance to dominion in either. And thus we have 


our Als two great and only arguments to prove, that © heirs are lords over their 


« brethren.“ „ ieth W 1 665 fre . 
1. Becavse God tells Cain, Gen. iv. That, however ſin might ſet upon 


him, he ought, or might be maſter of it: for the moſt learned interpreters un- 


derſtood the words of fin, and not of Abel, and give fo ſtrong reaſons for it, 

that nothing can convincingly be inferred from fo doubtful a text, to our A.'s 
urpoſe. | 18 l FP! 5 

; 2. BECAUSE in this of Gen. xxvii. Iſaac foretels that the Iſraelites, the pa- 

ſterity of Jacob, ſhould have dominion over the Edomites, the poſterity of Eſau ; 

therefore ſays our A. © heirs are lords of their brethren :” I leave any one to 


judge of the concluſion. 


119. AND now we ſee, how our A. has provided for the deſcending, and 


conveyance down of Adam's monarchical power, or paternal dominion to poſte- 


rity, by the inheritance of his heir, ſucceeding to all his father's authority, and 
becoming upon his death as much lord as his father was, © not only over his 


«© own children, but over his brethren,” and all deſcended from his father, and 


ſo in infinitum. But yet who this heir is, he does not once tell us; and all the 


light we have from him in this ſo fundamental a point, is only, that in his in- 


ſtance of Jacob, by uſing the word birth-right, as that which paſſed from Eſau 
to Jacob, he leaves us to gueſs, that by heir, he means the eldeſt fon ; though 
I do not remember he any where mentions expreſsly the title of the firſt-born, 
but all along keeps himſelf under the ſhelter of the indefinite term heir. But 
taking it to be his meaning, that the eldeſt ſon is heir, (for if the eldeſt be not, 
there will be no pretence, why the- ſons ſhould not be all heirs alike) and fo, 
by right of primogeniture, has dominion over his brethren ; this is but one 
ſtep towards the ſettlement of ſucceſſion, and the difficulties remain ſtill, as 


much as ever, till he can ſhew us, who is meant by right heir, in all thoſe ca- 
ſes which may happen, where the preſent poſſeſſor hath no ſon. This he fi- 
lently paſſes over, and perhaps wiſely too: for what can be wiſer, after one has 
affirmed, that, the perſon having that power, as well as the power and form 
of government, is the ordinance of God, and by divine inſtitution,” vid. O. 2 54, 
p. 12. than to be careful, not to ſtart any queſtion concerning the perſon, the 


reſolution whereof will certainly lead him into a confeſſion, that God and na- 
ture hath determined nothing about him. And if our A. cannot ſhew, who by 


right of nature, or a clear poſitive law of God, has the next right to inherit the 
_ dominion of this natural monarch, he has been at ſuch pains about, when he 


died without a ſon, he might have ſpared his pains in all the reſt ; it being more 
neceſſary for the ſettling men's conſciences, and determining their ſubjection and 
allegiance, to ſhew them who, by original right, ſuperior and antecedent to the 
will, or any act of men, hath a title to this paternal juriſdiction ; than it is to 
ſhew that by nature there was ſuch a juriſdiftion ; it being to no purpoſe for me 
to know there is ſuch a paternal power, which I ought, and am diſpoſed to obey, 
unleſs, where there are many pretenders, I alſo know the perſon, that is right- 


fully inveſted and endowed with it. 


120. Fok the main matter in queſtion being concerning the duty of my obe- 
dience, and the obligation of conſcience I am under, to pay it to him that is of 
right my lord and ruler, I muſt know the perſon that this right of paternal 
power reſides in, and ſo impowers him to claim obedience from me. For let 
it be true what he ſays, p. 12. © That civil power not only in general is by divine 
> Vo L. II. f | 7 | ; . 
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<« inſtitution, but even the aſſignment of it, eſpecially to the eldeſt parents; and 
4 O. 254. that not only the power, or right of government, but the form of 
<« the power of governing, and the perfor: having that power, are all the ordi- 
e nance of God; yet unleſs he ſhews us, in all cafes, who is this perſon, or- 
dained by God; who is this eldeſt parent, all his abſtract notions of monarchical 
power will fighify juſt nothing, when they are to be reduced to practice, and 
men are conſcientiouſly to pay their obedience. For paternal juriſdiction being 
not the thing to be obeyed, becauſe it cannot command, but is only that, which 
gives one man a right, which another hath not, and if it come by inheritance, 
another man cannot have, to command and be obeyed; it is ridiculous to fay, 
I pay obedience to the paternal power, when I him, to whom paternal 
power gives no right to my obedience : for he can have no divine right to my 
obedience, who cannot ſhew his divine right to the power of ruling over me, as 
well as that, by divine right, there is ſuch a power in the world. 
121. Ap hence not being able to make out any prince's title to govern- 
ment, as heir to Adam, which therefore is of no uſe, and had been better let 


alone, he is fain to reſolve all into preſent poſſeſſion, and makes civil obedience Y 
as due to an uſurper, as to a lawful king; and thereby the uſurper's title as. 1 


good. His words are, O. 253. and they deſerve to be remembered: If an b | 
te uſurper diſpoſſeſs the true heir, the ſubjects obedience to the fatherly power | 
* muſt go along and wait upon God's providence.” But I ſhall leave his title 
of uſurpers to be examined in its due place, and deſire my ſober reader to con- 2 
ider, what thanks princes owe ſuch politicks as this, which can ſuppoſe pater 
nal power, i. e. a right to government in the hands of a Cade, or a Cromwell, | 
and fo all obedience being due to paternal power, the obedience of ſubjects will = | 
be due to them, by the fame right, and upon as good grounds, as it is to lawful ” 
princes ; and yet this, as dangerous a doctrine as it is, muſt neceſſarily follow, 
from making all political power to be nothing elſe, but Adam's paternal power, 
by right and divine inſtitution, deſcending from him, without being able to ſhew, 
to whom it deſcended, or who is heir to it. | 1555 
122. To ſettle government in the world, and to lay obligations to obedience, 
on any man's conſcience, it is as neceſſary (ſuppoſing with our A. that all power 
be nothing, but the being poſſeſſed of Adam's fatherhood) to ſatisfy him, who 
has a right to this power, this fatherhood, when the poſſeſſor dies without ſons, 
to ſucceed immediately to it, as it was to tell him, that, upon the death of the 
father, the eldeſt ſon had a right to it: for it is ſtill to be remembered, that the 
great queſtion is, (and that which our A. would be thought to contend for, if he 
did not ſometimes forget it) what perſons have a right to be obeyed, and not, 
whether there be a power in the world, which is to be called paternal, without 
knowing in whom it reſides: for ſo it be a power, i. e. right to govern, it mat- 
ters not, whether it be termed paternal or regal, natural or acquired: whether 
you call it e fatherhood, or ſupreme brotherhood, will be all one, provided 


we know who has it. N | 
1323. I 60 on, then, to aſk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal power, 
this ſupreme fatherhood, the grandſon by a e, hath a right before a ne- 
ow by a brother? whether the grandfon, by the eldeſt fon, being an infant, 
efore the younger ſon, a man and able? Whether the daughter before the un- 
cle? Any other man deſcended by a male line? Whether a grandſon by a young- 
er daughter, before a grand-daughter by an elder daughter? Whether the elder 
fon by a concubine, before a younger fon by a wife? From whence alſo will ©. | 
arife many queſtions of legitimation, and what, in nature, is the difference be- D 
twixt a wife and a concubine ? For as to the municipal, or poſitive laws of men, — 
they can fignify nothing here. It may farther be aſked, whether the eldeft fon 
being a fool, ſhall inherit this paternal power, before the younger a wiſe man ? 
And vrhat degree of folly it muſt be, that fhall exclude him ? And who ſhall 
be judge of it? Whether the fon of a fool, excluded for his folly, before the 
ſon of his wiſe brother who reigned ? Who has the paternal power, whilſt the 
widow-queen is with child by the deceaſed king, and no body knows whether 
it will be a fon, or a daughter? Which ſhall be heir of the two male-twins, 
| | : | h who, 
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who, by the diſſection of the mother, were laid open to the world? Whether a 
fiſter by the half · blood, before a brother's daughter by the whole blood > _ 

124. THEst, and many more ſuch doubts, might be propoſed about the ti- 
tles of ſucceſſion, and the right of inheritance; and that not as idle ſpeculations, 
but ſach as, in hiſtory, we ſhall find have concerned the inheritance of crowns 
and kingdoms ; and if ours want them, we need not go farther for famous ex- 
amples of it, than the other kingdom in this very iſland, which having been 


fully related by the ingenious and learned author of Patriarcha non Monarcha, I 


need ſay no more of. Till our A. hath reſolved all the doubts, that may ariſe 
about the next heir, and ſhewed, that they are plainly determined by the law 
of nature, or the revealed law. of God, all his ſuppoſitions of a monarchical, 
abſolute, ſupreme, paternal power in Adam, and the deſcent of that power to 
his heirs, would not be of the leaſt uſe to eſtabliſh the authotity, or make out 
the title of any one prince, now on earth ; but would rather unſettle and bring 
all into queſtion : for, let our A. tell us, as long as he pleaſes, and let all men 


believe it too, that Adam had a paternal and thereby a monarchical power; that 


this (the only power in the world) deſcended to his heirs ; and that there is no 
other power in the world but this: let this be all as clear demonſtration, as it 
is manifeſt error, yet if it be not paſt doubt, to whom this paternal power de- 


ſcends, and whoſe now it is, no body can be under any obligation of obedience, 
_ unleſs any one will ſay, that I am bound to pay obedience to paternal power in 


a man, who has no more paternal power than J myſelf; which is all one as to 
ſay, I obey a man, becauſe he has a right to govern, and if I be aſked, how I know 
he has a right to govern, I ſhould anſwer, it cannot be known, that he has any at 


all. For that cannot be a reaſon of my obedience which I know not to be fo : much 


leſs can that be a reaſon of my obedience, which no body at all can know to be ſo; 

125. AND therefore, all this ado about Adam's fatherhood, the greatneſs of 
its power, and the neceſſity of its ſuppoſal, helps nothing to eſtabliſh the power 
of thoſe that govern, or to determine the obedience of ſubjects, who are to o- 


bey if they cannot tell, whom they are to obey, or it cannot be known, who 
are to govern, and who to obey. In the ſtate, the world now is irrecoverably 


ignorant, who is Adam's heir. This fatherhood, this monarchical power of A- 
dam deſcending to his heirs, would be of no more uſe to the government of 
mankind, than it would be, to the quieting of men's conſciencies, or ſecuring 
their healths, If our A. had aſſured them, that Adam had a power to forgive 
ſins, or cure diſeaſes, which by divine inftitution, deſcended to his heir, whilſt 
this heir is impoſſible to be known. And ſhould he not do as rationally, who 


upon this aſſurance of our A. went and confeſſed his fins, and expected a good 


abſolution, or took phylick, with expectation of health, from any one, who 
had taken on himſelf the name of prieſt, or phyſician, or thruſt himſelf into 
thoſe employments, ſaying, ©-I acquieſce in the abſolving power, deſcending 


from Adam; or I ſhall be cured by the medicinal power deſcending from A- 


« dam;” as he who ſays, I ſubmit to and. obey the paternal power deſcending 
« from Adam,” when tis confeſſed all theſe powers deſcend only to his ſingle 
heir, and that heir is unknown? | „„ 
127. "Tis true, the civil lawyers have pretended to determine ſome of theſe 
caſes, concerning the ſucceſſion of princes; but, by our A.'s principles, they 
have meddled in a matter, that belongs not to them: For if all political power 


be derived only from Adam, and be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive heirs, by 
the ordinance of God and divine inſtitution, this is a right antecedent, and para- 


mount to all government; and therefore, the poſitive laws of men cannot deter- 


mine that which is itſelf the foundation of all law and government, and is to 
receive its rule only from the law of God and Nature. And, that being filent 


in the caſe, I am apt to think there is no ſuch right to be conveyed this way : I 
am ſure it would be to no purpoſe, if there were; and men would be more at 
a loſs, concerning government and obedience to governors, than if there wete 
no ſuch right; ſince, by poſitive laws and compact, which divine inftitution (if 
there be any) ſhuts out, all theſe endleſs, inextricable doubts can be ſafely pro- 
vided againſt; but it can never be underſtood, how a divine natural right, np 
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that of ſuch moment, as is all order and peace in the world, honld'be convey-/ 
ed down to poſterity, without any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning it. 
And there would be an end of civil government, if the aſſignment of civil 


power were by divine inſtitution, to the heir, and yet by that divine inſtitution, 
the perſon of the heir could not be known. This paternal regal power, be- 


ing by divine right only bis, it leaves no room for human prudence, or con- 


ſent, to place it any where elſe; for if only one min hath a divine right to the 
obedience of mankind, no body can claim that obedience, but he that can ſhew 


that right; nor can mens conſciences, by any other pretence, be obliged to it. 


And thus, this doctrine cuts up all government by the roots. 

127. Thus we fee how our A. laying it for a fure foundation, that the very 
perſon, that is to rule, is the ordinance of God, 'and by divine inſtitution, tells 
us at large only, that this perſon is the heir, but who this heir is, he leaves us to 
gueſs; and ſo this divine inſtitution, which aſſigns it to a perſon,” whom we have 
no rule to know, is juſt as good as an aſſignment to no body at all. But, what- 
ever our A. does, divine inſtitution makes no ſuch ridiculous affignments : Nor 
can God be ſuppoſed to make it a ſacred law, that one certain perſon ſhould 


have a right to ſomething, and yet not give rules to mark out and know that 


perſon by; or give an heir a divine right to power, and yet not point out who 
that heir is. Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no ſuch right, by di- 
vine inſtitution, than that God ſhould give ſuch a right to the heir, but yet leave 


it doubtful and undeterminable who ſuch heir is. 


128. Ir God had given the land of Canaan, to Abraham, and in general pen 
to ſomebody after him, without naming his ſeed, whereby it might be known, 


who that ſomebody was, it would have been as good and uſeful an aſſignment, 


to determine the right to the land of Canaan, as it would be the determining 
the right of crowns, to give empire to Adam and his ſucceſſive heirs after him, 
without telling who his heir is: for the word heir, without a rule to know who 


it is, ſignifies no more than ſomebody, I know not whom. God making it a 


divine inſtitution, that men ſhould not marry thoſe who are near of kin, thinks 


it not enough to ſay, none of you ſhall approach to any that is near of kin 


ce to him, to uncover their nakedneſs,” but moreover, gives rules to know who 
are thoſe near of kin, forbidden by divine inſtitution, or elſe that law would 


have been of no uſe; it being to 'no purpoſe hy reſtraints, or give privileges 
to men in ſuch general terms, as the particular perſun concerned cannot be 
known by. But God not having any where ſaid, the next heir ſhall inherit alt 
his father's eſtate, or dominion, we are not to wonder that he hath no where 


appointed, who that heir ſhould be; for never having intended any ſuch thing, 
never deſigned any heir in that ſenſe, we cannot expect he ſhould any where 
nominate, or appoint any perſon to it,' as we might had it been otherwiſe. And 
therefore, in ſcripture, though the word heir occur, yet there is no ſuch thin 

as heir in our A.'s ſenſe, one that was by right of nature, to inherit all that his 
father had, excluſive of his brethren. Hence Sarah ſuppoſes, that if Iſhmacl 
ſtaid in the houſe, to ſhare in Abraham's eſtate after his death, this fon of 


a bond-woman might be heir with Iſaac ; and therefore ſays ſhe, © caſt out 


« this bond-woman and her ſon; for the ſon of this bond-woman ſhall not be 


* heir with my ſon;“ butt his cannot excuſe our A. who telling us there is, in 


every number of men, one who is right and next heir to Adam, ought to have 
told us, what the laws of deſcent are. But he having been ſo ſparing to in- 
ſtru& us by rules, how to know who is heir, let us ſee in the next place, what 
his hiſtory, out of ſcripture, on which he pretends wholly to build his govern- 
ment, gives us in this neceſſary and fundament point. IT TE 
129. Our A. to make good the title of his book, p. 13. begins his hiſtory 
of the deſcent of Adam's regal power, p. 13. in theſe words, © This lordſhip, 


% which Adam by command, had over the whole world, and by right de- 


ce ſcending from him, the patriarchs did enjoy, was a large, &c. How does he 


prove, that the patriarchs, by deſcent, did enjoy it? For < dominion of life and 


e death, ſays he, we find Judah, the father, pronounced ſentence of death a- 
«« gainſt Thamar, his daughter-in-law, for playing the harlot, p. 13. How 
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does. this prove, that Judah, had abſolute. and ſovereign authority? He pro- 
« nounced ſentence of: death. The ptonduncing of ſentence of death, is not 
a certain mark of ſovereignty,. but uſually the office of inferior magiſtrates. The 


power of making laws of life and death, is indeed a mark of ſovereignty, but 


pronouncing the ſentence, according to thoſe laws, may be done by others, and 
therefore this will but ill prove, that he had ſovereign authority: as if one ſhould 
ſay, judge Jefferies. pronounced ſentence of death, in the late times, therefore 
judge Jefferies had ſovereign, authority. But it will be ſaid, Judah did it not 
by. commiſſion. from another, and therefore, did it in his own right. Who 
knows,, whether he had any at all? Heat of paſſion. might carry him to do that, 


| which he had no authority, to do. “ Judah had dominion of life and death; 


how does that appear? he exerciſed. it, he pronounced ſentence of death a- 
« gainſt Thamar; our A. thinks it is very good proof, that becauſe he did it, 
therefore he had a right to do it: he lay with her alſo: by the ſame way of 
proof, he had a right to do that too; if the conſequence be good from doing, 
to a right of doing. Abſalom too may be reckoned amongſt our A.'s ſovereigns; 
for he pronounced ſuch a ſentence of death againſt his brother Amnon, and much 


upon a like occaſion, and had it executed too; if that be ſufficient to prove a 


dominion of life and death. 


\ Bur, allowing this all to be clear demonſtration of ſovereign power, who was 


it, that had all this © lordſhip by right deſcending to him from Adam, as large 


and ample as the abſoluteſt dominion of any monarch ?” Judah, ſays our A. 
Judah, a younger fon of Jacob, his father and elder brethren living: ſo that, if 


our A.'s own proof be to be taken, a younger brother may, in the life of his 
father and elder brothers, by right of deſcent, enjoy Adam's monarchical pow- 
er; and if one ſo qualified may be monarch, by deſcent, why may not every 


man? If Judah, his father and elder brothers living, were one of Adam's heirs, 
I know not who can be excluded from this inheritance ; all men by inheritance 
may be monarchs, as well as Judah. _ 1 5 _ 
130. © Toucying war, we ſee that Abraham commanded an army of 318 

de ſoldiers of his on family, and Eſau met his brother Jacob with 400 men at 
arms. For matter of peace; Abraham made a league with Abimelech,” &c. 


p. 13. Is it not poſſible for a man to have 318 men in his family, without be- 
ing heir to Adam? A planter in the Weſt-Indies has more, and might, if he 
pleaſed (who doubts) muſter them up, and lead them out againſt the Indians, 
to ſeek reparation upon any injury received from them, and all this, without the 


{© abſolute dominion of a monarch, deſcending to him from Adam.” Would 


it not be an admirable argument to prove, that all power by God's inſtitution, 
deſcended from Adam by inheritance, and that the very perſon, and power, of 
this planter were the ordinance of God, becauſe he had power in his family o- 
ver ſervants, born in his houſe, and bought with his money ? For this was juſt 
Abraham's caſe; thoſe who were rich, in the patriarch's days, as in the Weſt- 


Indies now, bought men and maid ſervants, and by their increaſe, as well as 


purchaſing of new, came to have large and numerous families, which though 
they made uſe of in war, or peace, can it be thought the power, they had over 
them, was an inheritance deſcended from Adam, when 'twas the purchaſe of 
their money? A man's riding in an expedition againſt an enemy, upon his 
horſe bought in a fair, would be as good a proof that the owner © enjoyed the 
« lordſhip, which Adam, by command, had over the whole world, by right 
ee deſcending to him,” as Abraham's leading out the ſervants of his family is, 


that the patriarch enjoyed this lordſhip, by deſcent from Adam: ſince the title 
to the power the maſter had in both caſes, whether over ſlaves or horſes, was 


only from his purchaſe; and the getting a dominion over any thing by bargain 
and money is a new way of proving one had it by deſcent and inheritance. 


131, © BuT making war and peace are marks of ſovereignty.” Let it be fo 


in politick ſocieties; may not, therefore, a man in the Weſt-Indies, who hath 
with him ſons of his own, friends or companions, foldiers under pay, or flaves 
bought with money, or perhaps a band made up of all theſe, make war and 
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peace, if there ſhould be occaſion, and ratify the articles too with an oath,” 


without be +: ſovereign, an abſolute king over thoſe who went with him ? 


planters, to be abſolute monarchs, for as much as this they have done: War 
P | 


and peace cannot be made for politick ſocieties, but by the fupreme power of 
ſuch ſocieties; becauſe war and peace, giving a different motion to the force of 
ſuch a politick body, none can make war or peace, but that which has the di- 


rection of the force of the whole body, and that in politick ſocieties is only the 


ſupreme” power. In voluntaty ſocieties for the time, he that has ſuch a power 


by conſent, may make war and peace, and ſo may a ſingle man for himſelf; 
the ſtate of war not Warren in the number of partiſans, but the enmity of the 
parties, where they have no fuperior to appeal to. 8 SY 

132. Tux actual making of war and peace, is ho proof of any other power, 


but only of diſpoſing thoſe to exerciſe, or ceaſe, acts of enmity, for whom he 


makes it, and this power, in many caſes, any one may have, without any poli- 


tick ſupremacy: and, therefore, the making of war, or peace, will not prove 


that every one, that does fo, is a politick ruler, much leſs a king; for then com- 
monwealths muſt be Kings too, for they do as certainly make war and peace as 
monarchical government. ES | 


133. But granting this a * mark of ſovereignty in Abraham,” is it a proof 
of the deſcent to him of Adam's fovereighty over the whole world? If it be, it 


will ſurely be as good a proof of the deſcent of Adam's lordſhip to others too. 
And then commonwealths, as well as Abraham, will be heirs of Adam, for 


they make war and peace as well as he. If you fay, that the < lordſhip of Adam” 
doth not by right deſcend to commonwealths, though they make war and peace; 
the fame ſay I of Abraham, and then there is an end of your argument; if you 
ftand to your argument, and fay thoſe, that do make war and peace, as com- 


monwealths do without doubt, “do inherit Adam's lordſhip,” there is an end 
of your monarchy ; unleſs you will fay, that commonwealths © by deſcent en- 
(„c o „ g 3 5 . = 75 ; x . 5 « ; * ; | 

joying Adam's lordſhip” are monarchies; and that, indeed, would be a new 


way of making all the governments in the world monarchical. 
134. To give our A. the honour of this new invention, for I confeſs it is not 


T have firſt found it out, by tracing his principles, and ſo charged it on him, 


tis fit my readers know, that (as abſurd as it may ſeem) he teaches it himſelf, 


p. 23. where he ingenuouſly ſays, © in all kingdoms and commonwealths in the 
« world, whether the prince be the fupreme father of the people, or but the 
e ttue heir to ſuch a father, or come to the crown by uſurpation, or election, 


*« or whether ſome few, or a multitude, govern the commonwealth ; yet ſtill 
ce the authority that is in any one, or in many, or in all theſe, is the only 


right and natural authority of a ſupreme father; which right of fatherhood 


he often tells us, is © regal and royal authority ;” as particularly, p. 12. the 
page immediately preceding this inſtance of Abraham. This regal authority, he 


fays, thofe that govern commonwealths have; and if it be true, that regal and 
royal authority be in thoſe that govern commonwealths, it is as true that com- 


monwealths are governed by kings; for, if regal authority be in him that go- 
verns, he that governs muſt needs be a king, and ſo all commonwealths are no- 
thing but downright monarchies, and then what need any more ado about the 
matter ? The governments of the world are, as they ſhould be, there is nothing 


but monarchy in it. This without doubt, was the ſureſt way our A. could have 


found, to turn all other governments, but monarchical, ont of the world. 
135. But all this ſcarce proves Abraham to have been a king, as heir to A- 
dam. If by inheritance he had been king, Lot, who was of the fame family 


muſt needs have been his ſubject, by that title, before the ſervants in his fami- 


ly; but we fee they lived as friends and equals, and when their herdſmen could 
not agree, there was no pretence of juriſdiction or ſuperiority, between them, 
but they parted by conſent, Gen. xiii, hence he is called both by Abraham, and 
by the text, Abraham's brother, the name of friendſhip and equality, and not 


of juriſdiction and authority, though he were really but his nephew. And if 
our A, knows that Abraham was Adam's heir, and a king, 'twas more, it ſeems, 
than 


e cannot, muſt then allow many maſters of ſhips, many private 
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thin Abraham himſelf knew; or his ſervant, whom he ſent a wooing for his 
ſon ; for when he ſets out the advantages of the match, Gen. xxiv. 35. thereby 
to prevail with the young woman and her. friends; he ſays, © I am Abraham's 
« ſervant, and the Eord hath bleſſed my maſter greatly, and he is become great, 
« and he hath given him flocks and herds, and ſilver and gold, and men-ſer- 
« yants and maid-ſervants, and camels and aſſes, and Sarah, my maſter's wife, 
« bare a ſon to my maſter; when ſhe was old, and unto him hath he given 
« all he hath;” Can one think that a diſcreet ſervant, that was thus particular 
to ſet out his maſter's greatneſs, would have omitted the crown Iſaac was to 
have, if he had known of any ſuch ? Can it be imagined, he ſhould have neg- 
lected to have told them, on ſuch an occaſion as this, that Abraham was a kin g. 


| a name well known at that time, for he had nine of them his neighbours, if he, 


or his maſter, had thought any ſuch 8 the likelieſt matter of iy the reſt, to 
make his errand ſucceſsful ? _ 

136. Bur this diſcovery, it ſeems, was reſerved for our A. to make 2 or 
3000 years after; and let him enjoy the credit of it, only he ſhould have taken 
care that ſome of Adam's land ſhould have deſcended to this his heir, as well as 


all Adam's lordſhip. For though this lordſhip, which Abraham, (if we may 
believe our A.) as well as the other patriarchs, by right“ deſcending to him, 
* did enjoy, was as large and ample as the abſoluteſt dominion of any monarch, 


© which hath been ſince the creation; yet his eſtate, his territories, his do- 
minions were very narrow and ſcanty ; for he had not the poſſeſſion of a foot 


of land, till he bought a field and a caye of the ſons of Heth, to bury Sa- 
Tur inſtance of Eſau ned with this of Abraham, to prove that the 


ie Jovathip, which Adam had, over the whole world, by right deſcending from 


* him, the patriarchs did enjoy,” is yet more pleaſant than the former. Efau 
e met his brother Jacob with 400 men at arms ;” he, therefore, was a king, by 
right of heir to Adam; 400 armed men then, however got together, are enough 


to prove him that leads them, to be a king and Adam's heir. There have been 


tories in Ireland, (whatever there are in other countries) who would have 


_ thanked our A. for ſo honourable an opinion of them, eſpecially if there had 
been no body near, with a better title of 500 armed men, to queſtion their roy- 


al authority of 400. Tis a ſhame for men to trifle ſo, to ſay no worſe of it, in 


ſo ſerious an argument. Here Eſau is brought as a proof that Adam's lordſhip, 


Adam's abſolute dominion, as large as that of any monarch, deſcended by 


right to the patriarchs ;” and in this very chap. p. 19. Jacob is brought as an 


inſtance of one that by © birth-right was lord over his brethren.” So we have 
here two, brothers, abſolute monarchs, by the ſame title, and at the ſame 


time heirs to Adam; the eldeſt heir to Adam, becauſe he met his brother with 


400 men; and the youngeſt heir to Adam by birth-right : < Eſau enjoyed the 
0 lordſhip, which Adam had over the whole world, by right deſcending to 
„ him, in as large and ample manner, as the abſoluteſt dominion of any mo- 
© narch ; and, at the ſame time, Jacob lord over him, by the right, heirs have 
{© to be lords over their brethren.” Riſum teneatis ? I never, 5 confeſs, met 
with any man of parts ſo dextrous as Sir Robert at this way of arguing : but 
twas his misfortune to light upon an hypotheſis, that could not be accommo- 


dated to the nature of things, and human affairs ; his principles could not be 


made to agree with that conſtitution and order which God had ſettled in the 
world, and therefore muſt needs often claſh with common ſenſe and expe- 


rience. 
138. Id the next ſeion he tells us, Se That patriarchal. power continued, 


* not only till the flood, but after it, as the name patriarch doth in part prove.” 


The word patriarch doth more than in part prove, that patriarchal power conti- 
nued in the world, as long as there were patriarchs ; for 'tis neceflary that pa- 
triarchal power ſhould be, whilſt there are patriarchs ; as tis neceſſary there 
ſhould be paternal or conjugal power, while there are fathers or huſbands ; but 
this is but playing with names. That which he would fallaciouſly Lands: 1s 


the thing in queſtion to be proved, viz. That the © lordſhip which Adam had 
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not and therefore, I tHihk; nerds no anſwer, till the argument from it be 
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e them, 


* 2 Cant CENT e nh 4 DER. + 5 1 5 4 : 
The world might be oyerfpread by the offspring of Noah's ſons,” th” he never 


al brothers, and cohifequently all men will be equal and independent, all heirs = 
to Adam's monarchy, E e all monarchs too, one as much as ano- = 
ther. But twill be fd; Noah their father divided the world amongſt them; _ 
ſo that our A. will allow more to Noah, than he wil to God almighty; for 
O0. 211, he thought it hard, that God himſelf ſhould give the world to Noah 
and his ſons, to the prejudice of Noah's birth-right ; his words are, ( Noah 
e was left ſole heit to the world, why ſhould it be thought, that God would MY 
te Abe rit him of His birth-right, and make him, of all men in the world, 2M 
F the, only tenant in cointiion with His children?” And yet here, he thinks it Bl 
fir that Noah thould difinherit Shem of his birth-right, and divide the world be- YN 
twixt him and his brethren ; ſo that this birth-right, when our A. pleaſes, muſt, = | 


$V; 


and when he pleaſes muſt not, be facred and inviolable. 5 
. 1 ? 1 =: L * A 7 1 41. 9 21 : i n i % #% ; N 2 8 - . 3 : 5 . | 5 
o. Ir Noah did divide the world between his ſons, and his aſſignment of 


I 
NE AR to, them were good, there is an end of divine inſtitution; all our A.'s 
diſcourſe of Adatn's heir, with whatſoever he builds on it, is quite out of doors ; 
and the natural power of kings falls to the ground; and then the form of the 
1; 5 5 28 erning, and the um having that power, wall not be (as he 
« fays they are, O. 254.) the ordinance of God, but they will be ordinances of 
* man.” For if the right of the heir be the ordinance of God, a divine right, 
no man, father or not father, can alter it: if it be not a divine right, it is only 
human, depending on the will of man: and fo where human inſtitution gives 
it not, the firſt-born has no right at all, above his brethren ; and men may put 1 
government into what hands, and under what form they pleaſe. = | 
141. Hz goes on, © moſt of the civileſt nations of the earth, labour to fetch 
| © their original from ſome of the ſons, or nephews of Noah,” p. 14. How 
many do molt of the civileſt nations amount to? And who are they? I fear the 
Chineſes, a very great and civil people, as well as ſeveral other people of the eaſt, 
weſt, north, and ſouth, trouble not themſelves much about this matter. All, 
that believe the bible, which I believe are our A.'s © moſt of the civileſt na- 

« tions,“ muſt neceffarily derive themſelves from Noah; but for the reſt of the [EI 
world, they think little of his ſons, or nephews. But, if the heralds and anti: 
quaries of all nations, for 'tis theſe men generally, that labour to find out the ori- 
ginals of nations, or all the nations themſelves © ſhould labour to fetch their 
« original from ſome of the ſons, or nephews of Noah,” what would this be to 
rove, that the © lordſhip, which Adam had over the whole world, by right, 

« deſcended to the patriarchs ?” Whoever nations or races of men labour to 
fetch their original from, may be concluded to be thought by them of renown, 
famous to poſterity, for the greatneſs of their virtues and actions; but beyond 
theſe they look not, nor conſider who they were heirs to, but look on them as 
. ſuch 
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5 Of GOVERNMENT. 
ſuch as raiſed themſelves, by their own virtue, to a degree, that would give 4 


luſtre to thoſe, who in future ages could pretend to derive themſelves from them. 
But if it were Ogyges, Hercules, Brama, Tamerlane, Pharamond ; nay, if 


Jupiter and Saturn were the names, from whence divers races of men, both an- 


tient and modern, have laboured to derive their original; will that prove, that 
thoſe men enjoyed the lordſhip of Adam, by right deſcending to them ?” If 
not, this is but a flouriſh of our A.'s to miſlead. his reader, that in itſelf ſignifies 
nothing. N £7 

18 To as much purpoſe, is what he tells us, p. 15. concerning this divi- 


ſion of the world, That ſome ſay, it was by lot, and others that Noah failed 
« round the Mediterranean in ten years, and divided the world into Aſia, Africk, 


« and Europe, portions for his three ſons.” America then, it ſeems, was left 
to be his, that could catch it. Why our A, takes ſuch pains to prove the divi- 
fion of the world, by Noah, to his ſons, and will not leave out an imagination, 
tho' no better than a dream, that he can find any where to favour it, is hard to 
gueſs, fince ſuch a diviſion, if it prove any thing, muſt neceſſarily take away 
the title of Adam's heir ; unleſs three brothers can all together be heirs of Adam: 
and therefore the following words, © howſoever the manner of this diviſion be 
« uncertain, yet it is moſt certain the diviſion itfelf was by families, from Noah 
« and his children, over which the parents were heads and princes,” p. 15. if 
allowed him to be true, and of any force to prove, that all the power in the world 
is nothing, but the lordſhip of Adam's deſcending by right, they will only prove 
that the fathers of the children are all heirs to this lordſhip of Adam. For if 
in thoſe days, Cham and Japhet, and other parents, beſides the eldeſt ſon, were 
heads and princes over their families, and had a right to divide the earth by fa- 


milies, what hinders younger brothers, being fathers of families, from having 


the ſame right? If Cham and Japhet, were princes by right deſcending to them, 
notwithſtanding any title of heir in their eldeſt brother, younger brothers, by 
the ſame right deſcending to them, are princes now, and ſo all our A.'s natural 
power of kings will reach no farther than their own children, and no kingdom 
by this natural right can be bigger than a family. For either this lordſhip of 


Adam over the whole world, by right deſcends only to the eldeſt fon, and then 


there can be but one heir, as our A. ſays, p. 19. or elſe, it by right deſcends to 
all the ſons equally, and then every father of a family will have it, as well as the 


three ſons of Noah: take which you will, it deſtroys the preſent governments 
and kingdoms, that are now in the world; ſince whoever has this natural power 
of a king, by right deſcending to him, muſt have it either, as our A. tells us, 
Cain had it, and be lord over his brethren, and ſo be alone king of the whole 


world; or elſe, as he tells us here, Shem, Cham and Japhet had it, three bro- 


thers, and fo be only prince of his own family, and all families independent one 


of another; all the world muſt be only one empire, by the right of the next 
heir, or elſe every family be a diſtin government of itſelf, by the © lordſhip of 


« Adam's deſcending to parents of families.” And to this only tends all the 


proofs he here gives us of the deſcent of Adam's lordſhip : for continuing his 
ſtory of this deſcent, he ſays, 


143. © In the diſperſion of Babel, we muſt certainly find the eſtabliſhment 


2» 


e of royal power, throughout the kingdoms of the world, p. 14.” If you muſt 


find it, pray do, and you will help us to a new piece of hiſtory : but you muſt 
ſhew it us, before we ſhall be bound to believe that regal power was eſtabliſh'd 


in the world upon your principles. For that regal power was eſtabliſh'd “ in the 
“ kingdoms of the world,” I think nobody will diſpute ; but that there ſhould 


be kingdoms in the world, whoſe ſeveral kings enjoyed their crowns, * by right 


e deſcending to them from Adam,” that we think not only apocryphal, but alſo 
utterly impoſſible. If our A. has no better foundation for his monarchy, than 
a ſuppoſition of what was done at the diſperſion of Babel, the monarchy he erects 
thereon, whoſe top is to reach to heaven, to unite mankind, will ferve only to 
divide and ſcatter them, as that tower did; and, inſtead of eſtabliſhing civil go- 
vernment and order in the world, will produce nothing but confuſion. 
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1344. For he tells us, the nations they were divided into, were diſtinct fa- 
„ milies, which had fathers for rulers over them; whereby it appears, that, even 
<* in the confuſion, God Was careful to preſerve the fatherly authority, by diſ- 
ce tributing the diverſity of languages, according to the diverſity of families, 


p. 14. It would have been a hard matter for any one, but our A. to have found 
out ſo plainly, in the text he here brings, that all the nations, in that diſperſion, 


were governed by fathers, and that God was careful to preſerve the fatherly 
* authority.” The words of the text are, Theſe are the ſons of Shem, after 
te their families, after their tongues, in their lands, after their nations; and 


the ſame thing is ſaid of Cham and Japhet, after an enumeration of their poſteri- 


ties; in all which there is not one word ſaid of their governors, or forms of go- 
vernment ; of fathers, or fatherly authority. But our A. who is very quick- 
ſighted to ſpy out fatherhood, where no body elſe could ſee any the leaſt glimpſes 
of it, tells us poſitively, their © rulers were fathers, and God was careful to 
<« preſerve the fatherly authority; and why, becauſe thoſe of the ſame family 
ſpoke the ſame language, and ſo of neceſſity in the diviſion kept together. Juſt 
as if one ſhould argue thus: Hannibal in his army, confiſting of divers nations, 
kept thoſe of the ſame language together, therefore fathers were captains of each 
band, and Hannibal was-careful of the fatherly authority : or, in peopling of 
Carolina, the Engliſh, French, Scotch, and Welch that are there, planted them- | 
ſelves together, and by them the country is divided “ in their lands after their 
te tongues, after their families, after their nations; therefore care was taken 


of the fatherly authority. Or becauſe, in many parts of America, every little 


tribe was a diſtinct pebple, with a different language, one ſhould infer, that 


therefore © God was careful to preſerve the fatherly authority,” or that there- 
fore their rulers © enjoyed Adam's lordſhip by right deſcending to them,” tho 
we know not who were their governors, nor what their form of government, 
but only that they were divided into little, independent ſocieties, ſpeaking dif- 
ferent languages, „% ial mh Hee 
145. Tas ſcripture ſays not a word of their rulers or forms of government, 
but only gives an account how mankind came to be divided into diſtinct lan- 
guages and nations: and therefore tis not to argue from the authority of ſcrip- 
ture, to tell us poſitively, fathers were their rulers, when the ſcripture fays no 
ſuch thing; but to ſet up fancies of one's own brain, when we confidently a- 
ver matter of fact, where records are utterly ſilent. Upon a like ground, i. e. 
none at all, he ſays, That they were not confuſed multitudes, without heads 
15 wa governors, and at liberty to chuſe what governors, or governments, they 
“ pleaſed.” Wh 9 e 
146. Fox I demand, when mankind were all yet of one language, all con- 
gregated in the plain of Shinar, were they then all under one monarch, © who 
«* enjoyed the lordſhip of Adam by right deſcending to him?“ If they were not, 
there was then no thoughts, tis plain, of Adam's heir, no right to government 


| known then, upon that title; no care taken, by God or man, of Adam's fa- 


therly authority. If when mankind were but one people, dwelt all together, 
and were of one language, and were upon building a city together, and when 


*twas plain, they could not but know the right heir, for Shem lived till Iſaac's 
time, a long while after the diviſion at Babel; if then, I fay, they were not 


under the monarchical government of Adam's fatherhood, by right deſcending 
to the heir, tis plain there was no regard had to the fatherhood, no monar- 
chy acknowledged due to Adam's heir, no empire of Shem's in Aſia, and con- 
ſequently no ſuch diviſion of the world by Noah, as our A. has talked of. As 
far as we can conclude any thing from ſcripture in this matter, it ſeems from 
this place, that, if they had any government, it was rather a commonwealth 
than an abſolute monarchy : for the ſcripture tells us, Gen. xi. They faid :” 
Twas not a prince commanded the building of this city and tower, twas not 
by the command of one monarch, but by the conſultation of many, a free peo- 
ple; © let us build us a city; they built it for themſelves as free men, not 
as ſlaves for their lord and maſter : „that we be not ſcattered abroad: having 
a city once built, and fixed habitations to ſettle our abodes and families, This 
| was 
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thority in ſo many, at leaſt 71, that could not poſſibly be Adam's heirs, when 
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was the conſultation and deſign of a people, that were at liberty to part aſunder, 


but deſired to keep in one body; and could not have been either neceſſary, or 


likely in men tied together, under the government of one monarch; who, if 
they had been, as our A. tells us, all ſlaves, under the abſolute dominion of a 
monarch, needed not have taken ſuch care to hinder themſelves from wandering 
out of the reach of his dominion. I demand whether this be not plainer in ſerip- 
ture, than any thing of Adam's heir, or fatherly authority ? | 
147. BuT if being as God ſays, Gen. xi. 6. one people, they had one ruler, 
one king by natural right, abſolute and ſupreme over them, © what care had 
« God to preſerve the paternal authority of the ſupreme fatherhood,” if on a ſud- 
den he ſuffers 72 (for ſo many our A. talks of) diſtin& nations, to be erected 
out of it, under diſtin& governors, and at once to withdraw themſelves from the 
obedience of their ſovereign ? This is to entitle God's care, how, and to what 
we pleaſe. Can it be ſenſe to ſay, that God was careful to preſerve the fatherly 
authority in thoſe who had it not? For if theſe were ſubjects under a ſupreme 
prince, what authority had they? Was it an inſtance of God's care, to preſerve 
the fatherly authority, when he took away the true ſupreme fatherhood of the 


natural monarch ? Can it be reaſon to ſay, that God for the preſervation of fa- 
therly authority, lets ſeveral new governments, with their governors, ſtart up, - 
who could not all have fatherly authority? And, is it not as much reaſon to fay, 


that God is careful to deſtroy fatherly authority, when he ſuffers one, who is in 

oſſeſſion of it, to have his government torn in pieces, and ſhared by ſeveral of his 
ſubjects? Would it not be an argument, juſt like this for monarchical govern- 
ment, to ſay, when any monarchy was ſhatter'd to pieces, and divided amongſt 
revolted ſubjects, that God was careful to preſerve monarchical power, by rend- 
ing a ſettled empire into a multitude of little governments? If any one will ſay, 
that what happens in providence to be preſerved, God is careful to preſerve, as a 
thinz, iwerefore, to be eſteemed by men, as neceſſary or uſeful, tis a peculiar 
propriety of ſpeech, which every one will not think fit to imitate: but this I am 


| ſure is impoſſible to be either proper, or true ſpeaking, that Shem, for example 


(for he was then alive,) ſhould have fatherly authority, or ſovereignty, by right 


of fatherhood, over that one people at Babel, and that the next moment, Sem 
yet living, 72 others ſhould have fatherly authority, or ſovereignty, by right of 
fatherhood, over the ſame people, divided into ſo many diſtin governments: 
either theſe 72 fathers actually were rulers, juſt before the confuſion, and then 


they were not one people, but that God himſelf ſays, they were; or elſe they 


were a commonwealth, and then, . where was monarchy ? or elſe theſe 72 fa- 


thers had fatherly authority, but knew it not. Strange! that fatherly authority 
{honld be tne only original of government amongſt men, and yet all mankind not 
know it; and ſtranger yet, that the confuſion of tongues ſhould reveal it to them 
all on a ſudden, that, in an inſtant, theſe 72 ſhould know that they had fatherly 
power, and all others know that they were to obey it in them, and every one 


know that particular fatherly authority, to which he was a ſubject. He that can | 


think this arguing from ſcripture, may from thence make out what model of an 
Eutopia will beſt ſuit with his fancy, or intereſt ; and this fatherhood thus diſ- 
poled of, will juſtify both a prince who claims an univerſal monarchy, and his 
ſubjects, who, being fathers of families, ſhall quit all ſubjection to him, and can- 
ton his empire into leſs governments for themſelves ; for it will always remain a 


doubt in which of theſe the fatherly authority refided, till our A. reſolves us, 


whether Shem, who was then alive, or theſe 72 new princes, beginning ſo ma- 
ny new empires in his dominions, and over his ſubjects, has right to govern ; 
ſince our A. tells us, that both one, and tother had fatherly, which is ſupreme 
authority, and are brought in by him as inſtances of thoſe who did © enjoy the 
* lord{hips of Adam, by right deſcending to them, which was as large and ample. 


das the abſoluteſt dominion of any monarch.” This at leaſt is unavoidable, 


that if © God was careful to preſerve the fatherly authority, in the 72 new erect- 
ed nations,” it neceſſarily follows, that he was as careful to deſtroy all pretences 
of Adam's heir ; fince he took care, and therefore did preſerve the fatherly au- 
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the right heir (if God had ever ordained any ſuch inheritance) could not but be 
known, Shem then living, and they being all one people. ed 
148. N1MRoD is his next inſtance, of enjoying this patriarchal power, p. 16. 
but I know not for what reaſon our A. ſeems a little unkind to him, and ſays, 
that he © againſt right enlarged his empire, by ſeizing violently on the rights of 
other lords of families.” Theſe lords of fumilies here were called fathers of 
families, in his account of the diſperſion of Babel ; but it matters not how they 
were called, ſo we know who they are, for this fatherly authority muſt be in 
them, either as heirs to Adam, and fo there could not be 72, nor above one at 
once; or elſe as natural parents over their children, and ſo every father will have 
paternal authority over his children, by the fame right, and in as large extent as 
thoſe 72 had, and ſo be independent princes over their own offspring. Taking 
his lords of families in this latter ſenſe (as 'tis had to give thoſe words any other 
ſenſe in this place) he gives us a very pretty account of the original of mo- 
narchy, in theſe following words, p. 16. © And in this ſenſe, he may be ſaid 
ce to be the author and founder of monarchy,” viz. As againſt right ſeizing vio- 
lently on the rights of fathers over their children ; which paternal anthority, if 
it be in them, by right of nature, (for elſe how could thoſe 72 come by it?) no 
body can take from them, without their own conſents; and then I deſire our A. 
| and his friends to conſider, how far this will concern other princes, and whether 
bi it will not according to his concluſion of that paragraph, reſolve all regal power 
l of thoſe, whoſe dominions extend beyond their families, either into tyranny and 
uſurpation, or election and conſent of fathers of families, which will differ very 
little from conſent of the people. = ro 
149. ALL his inſtances in the next ſection, p. 17. of the 12 dukes of Edom, 
the 9 kings, in a little corner of Aſia, in Abraham's days, the 31 kings in Ca- 
naan deſtroy d by Joſhua, and the care he takes to prove that theſe were all ſo- 
vereign princes, and that every town in thoſe days had a king, are ſo many direct 
proofs againſt him, that it was not the lordſhip of Adam, by right deſcending 
to them, that made kings. For, if they had held their royalties by that title, 
either there muſt have been but one ſovereign over them all, or elſe every father 
of a family had been as good a prince, and had as good a claim to royalty as theſe. 
For, if all the ſons of Eſau had each of them, the younger as well as the eldeſt, 
the right of fatherhood, and ſo were ſovereign princes after their father's death, 
_ = —_ _ the ſame right had their ſons after them, and ſo on to all poſterity ; which will 
=_ Iimit all the natural power of fatherhood, only to be over the iſſue of their own 
| bodies and their deſcendants, which power of fatherhood dies with the head of 
each family, and makes way for the like power of fatherhood to take place in 
each of his ſons over their reſpective poſterities ; whereby the power of father- 
E hood will be preſerv'd indeed, and is intelligible, but will not be at all to our A.'s 
=_ purpoſe. None of the inſtances he brings are proofs of any power they had, as 
114 5 beirs of Adam's paternal authority, by the title of his fatherhood deſcending 
= to them ; no, nor of any power they had, by virtue of their own : for Adam's fa- 
therhood being over all mankind, it could defcend but to one at once, and from 
him to his right heir only, and ſo there could, by that title, be but one king in 
the world at a time; and by right of fatherhood, not deſcending from Adam, 
it muſt be only as they themſelves were fathers, and ſo could be over none but 
their own poſterity. So that, if thoſe 12 dukes of Edom, if Abraham and the 
9 kings his neighbours, if Jacob and Eſau, and the 31 kings in Canaan, the 72 
kings mutilated by Adonibezek, the 32 kings that came to Benhadad, the 70 
kings of Greece making war at Troy, were, as our A. contends, all of them 
ſovereign princes, tis evident that kings derive their power from ſome other o- 
riginal than fatherhood,, fince ſome of theſe had power over more than their 
own poſterity, and 'tis demonſtration, they could not be all heirs to Adam : for 
I challenge any man to make any pretence to power by right of fatherhood, ei- I 
ö | ther intelligible or poſſible in any one, otherwiſe, than either as Adam's heir, + 
or as progenitor over his own deſcendants, naturally ſprung from him. And if I 
our A. could ſhew, that any one of theſe princes, of which he gives us here ſo Ez 
large a catalogue, had his authority by either of theſe titles, I think I might 7 
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yield him the cauſe . though tis manifeſt they are all impertinent, and directly 
contrary to what he brings them to prove, viz. © That the lordſhip, which Adam 
e had over the world, by right, deſcended to the patriarchs,”,  - 
© 150, Havins told us, p. 16. That “the patriarchal government continued 
« in Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, until the Egyptian bondage; p. 17. he tells 
« us, by. manifeſt footſteps, we may trace this paternal: government, unto the 
« Iſraelites coming into Egypt, where the exerciſe of the ſupreme, patriarchal 
« government was intermitted ; becauſe they were in ſubjection to a ſtronger 
« prince.“ What theſe footſteps are of paternal government, in our A.'s ſenſe, 
i. e. of abſolute, monarchical power, deſcending from Adam, and exerciſed by 
right of fatherhood, we have ſeen, that is, for 2290 years, no footſteps at all: 
ſince, in all that time, he cannot produce any one example of any perſon, who 


claimed, or exerciſed, regal authority, by right of fatherhood ; or ſhew any one, 


who, being a king, was Adam's heir : all that his proofs amount to, is only this, 


that there were fathers, patriarchs and kings, in that age of the world; but that 


the fathers and patriarchs had any abſolute, arbitrary power, or .by what titles 
| thoſe kings had theirs, and of what extent it was, the ſcripture is wholly filent ; 
'tis manifeſt, by right of fatherhood, they neither did, nor could claim any title 
to dominion and empire. 7 FO ne i og 7 
15. To fay, © That the exerciſe of ſupreme, patriarchal government was 


« jntermitted, becauſe they were. in ſubjection to a ſtronger prince, proves no- 


thing but what J before ſuſpected, viz. © That patriarchal juriſdiction, or go- 
* vernment” is a fallacious expreſſion, and does not in our A. ſignify (what he 


would yet infinuate by it) paternal and regal power, ſuch an abſolute fovereignty | 


as, he ſuppoſes, was in Adam. . 50 
152. For how can he ſay that patriarchal juriſdiction was intermitted in 
Egypt, where there was a king, under whoſe regal government the Iſraelites 
were, if patriarchal were abſolute, monarchical juriſdiction ? And if it were not, 
but ſomething elſe, why does he make ſuch ado, about a power not in queſtion, 
and nothing to the purpoſe? The exerciſe of patriarchal juriſdiction, if patriar- 
chal be regal, was not intermitted, whilſt the Iſraelites were in Egypt. 'Tis 
true, the exerciſe of regal power was not then in the hands of any of the pro- 
miſed ſeed of Abraham, nor before neither, that I know; but what is that to 
the intermiſſion of regal authority, as deſcending from Adam, unleſs our A. will 


have it, that this choſen line of Abraham, had the right of inheritance to Adam's 


lordſhip: and then, to what purpoſes are his inſtances of the 72 rulers, in 
whom the fatherly authority was preſerved in the confuſion at Babel? Why 
does he bring the 12 princes, ſons of Iſhmael, and the dukes of Edom, and 
join them with Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob, as examples of the exerciſe of true 
patriarchal government, if the exerciſe of patriarchal juriſdiction were intermitted 


in the world, whenever the heirs of Jacob had not ſupreme power ? I fear 


| ſapreme, patriarchal juriſdiction was not only intermitted, but from the time of 


the Egyptian bondage, quite loſt in the world, ſince 'twill be hard to find from 


that time downwards, any one, who exerciſed it, as an inheritance deſcending 


to him from the patriarchs Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob. I imagined monarchi- | 


cal government would have ſerved his turn, in the hands of Pharaoh, or any 
body. But one cannot eaſily diſcover, in all places, what his diſcourſe tends to; 
as particularly in this place, it is not obvious to gueſs what he drives at, when 


he ſays, © the exerciſe of ſupreme, patriarchal juriſdiction in Egypt,” or how this 


ſerves to make out the deſcent of Adam's lordſhip, to the patriarchs, or any 
e e | RH 5 
153. For I thought he had been giving us, out of ſcripture, proofs, and 
examples of monarchical government, founded on paternal authority, deſcending 
from Adam, and not an hiſtory of the Jews; amongſt whom yet we find no 
kings, 'till many years after they were a people: and, when kings were their 
rulers, there is not the leaſt mention, or room for a pretence, that they were 
heirs to Adam, or kings by paternal authority. I expected, talking ſo much 


as he does of ſcripture, that he would have produced thence a ſeries of monarchs, 


whoſe titles were clear to Adam's fatherhood, and who, as heirs to him, owned 
Yau I. „ N | and 
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and exerciſed paternal juriſdiction over their ſubjects, and that this was the true pa- 

triarchal government; whereas he neither proves that the patriarchs were kings, 

nor that either kings or patriarchs were heirs to Adam, or ſo much as pretend- 

ed to it: anck one may as well prove, that the patriarchs were all abſolute mo- 

| narchs; that the power both of patriarchs and kings was only paternal; and 

that this power deſcended to them from Adam; I fay all theſe propoſitions may 

be as well proved by a confuſed account of a multitude of little kings in the 

Weſt-Indies, out of Ferdinando Soto, or any of our late hiſtories of the Nor- 

; | thern America, or by our A.'s 70 kings of Greece, out of Homer, as by any 
thing he brings out of ſcripture, in that multitude of kings he has reckoned up. 

1354. AND methinks he ſhonld have let Homer and his wars of Troy alone, 

ſince his great zeal to truth, or monarchy, carried him to ſuch a pitch of tranſ- 

5 port againſt philoſophers and poets, that he tells us in his preface, that © there 
<« are too many, in theſe days, who pleaſe themſelves, in running after the 
ee opinion of philofophers and poets, to find out ſuch an original of government, 
« as might promiſe them ſome title to liberty, to the great ſcandal of chriſtiani- 
« ty, and bringing in of atheiſm.” And yet theſe heathens, philoſopher Ari- 
ſtotle, and poet Homer, are not rejected, by our zealous, chriſtian politician, 
whenever they offer any thing, that ſeems to ſerve his turn; whether © to the 
« great ſcandal of chriftianity, and bringing in of atheiſm,” let him look. This 
I cannot but obſerve, in authors who tis viſible write not for truth; how ready 
zeal for intereſt and party is to entitle chriſtianity to their deſigns, and to charge 
atheiſm on thoſe, who will not, without examining, ſubmit to their doctrines, 

and blindly ſwallow their nonſenſe. | Tac 
Bur to return to his ſcripture hiſtory, our A. farther tells us, p. 18. that 
re after the return of the Ifraclites out of bondage, God, out of a ſpecial care of 
ce them, choſe Moſes and Joſhua, ſucceſſively, to govern as princes, in the 
te place and ſtead of the ſupreme fathers.” If it be true, that they returned out 
of bondage, it muſt be into a ſtate of freedom, and muſt imply, that, both be- 
fore and after this bondage, they were free, unleſs our A. will ſay, that chang- 
ing of maſters, is returning out of bondage; or that a flave returns out of bon- 
dage, when he is removed from one galley to another. If then they returned 
out of bondage, tis plain, that in thoſe days, whatever our A. in his preface ſays 
to the contrary, there was difference between a ſon, a ſubject, and a ſlave; and 
that neither the patriarchs before, nor their rulers after this © Egyptian bondage, FR 
e numbered their ſons, or ſubjects, amongſt their poſſeſſions,” and diſpoſed of 7 
them with as abſolute a dominion, as they did their other goods. | | — 
155. Tyis is evident in Jacob, to whom Reuben offered his two ſons as 
pledges, and Judah was at laſt ſurety for Benjamin's ſafe return out of Egypt: 
which all had been vain, ſuperfluous, and but a fort of mockery, if Jacob had 
had the ſame power over every one of his family, as he had over his ox or his 
aſs, as an owner over his ſubſtance ; and the offers that Reuben or Judah made, 
„ had been ſuch a ſecurity for returning Benjamin, as if a man ſhould take two 
lambs out of his lord's flock, and offer one as ſecurity, that he will ſafely reſtore 
the other. | | 
156. Wu they were out of this bondage, what then? «God out of a 15 
_ « ſpecial care of them, the Iſraelites“ Tis well that once in his book, he will! 
allow God to have any care of the people, for in other places he ſpeaks of ,man- 
kind, as if God had no care of any part of them, but only of their monarchs, and 
that the reſt of the people, the ſocieties of men, were made as fo many herds of 
cattle, only for the ſervice, uſe, and pleaſure of their princes. „55 
157. Cuosx Moſes and Joſhua ſucceſſively to govern as princes :” a 
ſhrewd argument our A. has found out, to prove God's care of the fatherly au- 
— thority, and Adam's heirs, that here, as an expreſſion of his care of his own peo- 
ple, he chuſes thoſe for princes over them, that had not the leaſt pretence to 
either, The perſons choſen were Moſes, of the tribe of Levi, and Joſhua, of the | 
tribe of Ephraim, neither of which had any title of fatherhood, But, ſays our 
A. they were in the place and ſtead of the ſupreme fathers. If God had any 
where as plainly declared his choice of ſuch fathers to be rulers, as he did of 
„ | „ 
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vernment belonged to Adam's heir, or to the fatherhood, than God's chuſing 
Aaron of the tribe of Levi to be prieſt, will prove that the prieſthood belonged 


to Adam's heir, or the prime fathers : ſince God could chuſe Aaron to be prieſt, 


and Moſes ruled in Iſrael, though neither of thoſe offices, were ſettled on Adam's 
heir, or the fatherhood. | „ 
158. Our A. goes on, © And, after them likewiſe, for a time, he raiſes up 
te judges, to defend his people, in time of peril,” p. 18. This proves fatherly 
authority to be the original of government, and that it deſcended from Adam to 


his heirs, juſt as well, as what went before: only here our A. ſeems to confeſs, 


that theſe judges, who were all the governors they then had, were only men of 
valour, whom they made their generals, to defend them in time of peril ; and 
cannot God raiſe up ſuch men, unleſs fatherhood have a title to govern- 
ment? 

159. Bur ſays our A, © when God gave the Iſraelites kings, he re-eſtabliſh- 
« ed the ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government.” 
a 160. How did God re-eſtabliſh it? By a law, a poſitive command? We 


find no ſuch thing. Our A. means then, that when God gave them a king, in 


giving them a king, he re-eſtabliſhed the right, &c. To re-eſtabliſh, de facto, 
the right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government, is to put a man in poſſeſ- 
ſion of that government, which his fathers did enjoy, and he by lineal ſucceſ- 
fion had a right to. For, firſt, if it were another government, than what his 


- anceſtors had, it was not ſucceeding to an ancient right, but beginning a new 
one. For, if a prince ſhould give a man, beſides his ancient patrimony, which 


for ſome ages his family had been diſſeized of, an additional eſtate, never be- 
fore in the poſſeſſion of his anceſtors ; he could not be ſaid to re-eſtabliſh the 


right of lineal ſucceſſion to any more, than what had been formerly enjoyed by 


his anceſtors. If therefore, the power the kings of Iſrael had, were any thing 


more than Iſaac or Jacob had, it was not the re-eſtabliſhing in them the right 


of ſucceſſion to a power, but giving them a new power, however you pleaſe to 


call it, paternal or not: and whether Iſaac and Jacob had the ſame power that 


the kings of Iſrael had, I deſire any one, by what has been ſaid above, to con- 


ſider, and I do not think they will find, that either Abraham, Iſaac or Jacob, 


had any regal power at all. 
161. Nxxr, there can be © no re-eſtabliſhment of the prime and ancient 


<« right of lineal ſucceſſion” to any thing, unleſs he that is * in poſſeſſion of 


it has the right to ſucceed, and be the true and next heir to him he ſucceeds to. 
Can that be a re- eſtabliſnment, which begins in a new family? Or that the re- 


« eſtabliſhment of an ancient right of lineal ſucceſſion, when a crown is given 


to one, who has no right of ſucceſſion to it, and who, if the lineal ſucceſſion 
had gone on, had been out of all poſſibility of pretence to it? Saul, the firſt 
king God gave the Iſraelites, was of the tribe of Benjamin: was the “ ancient 
« and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion re-eſtabliſhed” in him? The next was 


David, the youngeſt ſon of Jeſſe, of the poſterity of Judah, Jacob's third ſon : 


was the “ ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government 
« re-eſtabliſhed” in him? Or in Solomon, his younger ſon, and ſucceſſor in 
the throne? Or in Jeroboam, over the ten tribes? Or in Athaliah, a woman 


who reigned fix years, an utter ſtranger to the royal blood? © if the ancient and 


prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government, were re-eſtabliſhed 
in any of theſe or their poſterity, © the ancient and prime right of lineal ſuc- 
« ceſſion to paternal government” belongs to the younger brothers, as well as 
elder, and may be re-eſtabliſhed in any man living ; for, whatever younger bro- 
thers, © by ancient and prime right of lineal ſaccefſion” may have, as well as 
the elder, that every man living may have a right to, by lineal ſucceſſion, and 


Sir Robert, as well as any other. And fo, what a brave right of lineal ſucceſ- 


fion, to his paternal, or regal government, our A. has re-eſtabliſhed, for the ſe- 
| 2 curing 


1563 
Moſes and Joſhua, we might believe Moſes and Joſhua were in their places and 

ſtead: but that being the queſtion in debate, till that be better proved, Moſes 
being choſen by God, to be ruler of his people, will no more prove that go- 
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curing the rights and inheritance of erowus, where every one may haye it, lot 
LOEB LIE IEEE ne 1 
boy 162. Bur ſays our A, however, p. 19. © whenſoever, God made choice of 
< any ſpecial perſon to be king, he intended that the iſſue alſo ſhoyld have be- 
* nefit thereof, as being comprehended ſufficiently, in the perſon of the father; 

_ * although the. father was only named in the grant. This yet will not help 
out ſucceſſion; for if as our A. ſays, the benefit of the grant be intended to 
| the iſſue of the grantee, this will not direct the ſucceſſion ; ſince, if God give 
any thing to a, man and his iſſue in general, the claim cannot be to any one of 
that iſſue, in particular; every one, that is of his race, will have an equal right. 
If it be ſaid, our A. meant heir, I believe our A. was as willing as any body to 
have uſed that word, if it would have ſerved his turn; but Solomon who ſuc- 
ceeded David in his throne, being no more his heir, than Jeroboam, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in the government of the ten tribes, was his iſſue, our A. had rea- 

ſon to avoid ſaying, that God intended it to the heirs, when that would not 
hold in a ſucceſſion, which our A. could not except againſt, and ſo he has left 


: his ſucceſſion as undetermined, as if he had ſaid nothing about it. For, if the re- E | 
gal power be given by God to a man and his iſſue, as the land of Canaan was to T 
Abraham and his ſeed, muſt they not all have a title to it, all ſhare in it? And 4 
h one may as well ſay, that by God's grant to Abraham and his ſeed, the land of 5 
= | Canaan. was to belong only to one of his ſeed, excluſive of all others, as by God's 
| grant of dominion to a man and his iſſue, this dominion was to belong in peculiar 
to one of his iſſue, excluſive of all others, 5 . 


163. Bur, how will our A. prove, that whenſoever God made choice of any 
ſpecial perſon to be a king, he intended that * the (I ſuppoſe he means his) 
* iſſue alſo ſhould have benefit thereof?“ Has he ſo ſoon forgot Moſes and Jo- 
ſhua, whom, in this very ſection, he ſays, God out of a ſpecial care, choſe to 
« govern as princes ;” and the judges that God raiſed up? Had not theſe princes, 
having the authority of the ſupreme fatherhood, the ſame power, that the kings 
had, and being ſpecially choſen by God himſelf, ſhould not their iſſue have the 
benefit of that choice, as well as David's, or Solomon's ? If theſe had the pater- 
nal authority put into their hands immediately by God; why had not their iſſue 
the benefit of this grant, in a ſucceſſion to this power? Or, if they had it, as 
Adam's heirs, why did not their heirs enjoy it after them, by right deſcending 
to them? For they could not be heirs to one another. Was the power the ſame, 
and from the ſame original in Moſes, Joſhua, and the judges, as it was in Da- 
vid and the kings, and was it inheritable in one, and not in the other ? If it 
was not paternal authority, then God's own people were governed by thoſe, that 
had not paternal authority, and thoſe governors did well enough without it : If 
it were paternal authority, and God choſe the perſons, that were to exerciſe it, 
our A.'s rule fails, that © whenſoever God makes choice of any perſon to be ſu- 
«« preme ruler” (for I ſuppoſe the name king has no ſpell in it, tis not the title, 
but the power makes the difference) © he intends that the iſſue alſo ſhould have 
< the benefit of it,” ſince from their coming out of Egypt, to David's time, 400 


years, the iſſue was never * ſo ſufficiently comprehended in the perſon of the - | 
father.“ as that any ſon, after the death of his father, ſucceeded to the go- >| 
vernment, amongſt all thoſe judges that judged Iſrael. If, to avoid this, it be 
ſaid, God always choſe the perſon of the ſucceſſor, and fo transferring the fa- - 
therly authority to him, excluded his iſſue from ſucceeding to it, that is mani- | 


ſeſtly not ſo in the ſtory of Jephtha, where he articled with the people, and they 
made him judge over them, as is plain, Judg. xi. _ | _ 
| 164. 'T1s in vain then to ſay, that © whenſoever God chuſes any ſpecial per- 
_ © ſon to have the exerciſe of paternal authority” (for if that be not to be king, 
I deſire to know the difference between a king, and one having the exerciſe of 
paternal authority) © he intends the iſſue alſo ſhould have the benefit of it;? 
ſince we find the authority the judges had, ended with them, and deſcended not 
to their iſſue ; and if the judges had not paternal authority, I fear it will trouble 
our A. or any of the friends to his principles, to tell, who had then the pater- 
nal authority, that is, the government and ſupreme power among the Iſraelites; 
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Of GOVERNMENT. 


and I ſuſpeR they muſt. confeſs; that the choſen people of God continued a 


people, ſeveral hundred of years, without any knowledge, or thought, of this 
paternal authority, or any appearance of monarchical government at all. 
165. To be ſatisfied of this, he needs but read the ſtory of the Levite, and 


the war thereupon with the Benjamites, in the three laſt chap. of Judges, and 


when he finds that the Levite appeals to the people for juſtice, that it was the 
tribes and the congregation that debated, reſolved, and directed. all that was 
done on that occaſion ; he muſt conclude, either that God was not © careful to 


<« preſerve the fatherly authority,” amongſt his own choſen people; or elſe that 


the fatherly authority may be preſerved, where there is no. monarchical govern- 


ment ; if the latter, then it will follow, that though fatherly authority be ne- 
ver ſo well proved, yet it will not infer a neceſſity of monarchical government; 


if the former, it will ſeem very ſtrange and improbable, that God ſhould or- 


dain fatherly authority to be ſo ſacred amongſt the ſons of men, that there could 
be no power, or government, without it; and yet that, amongſt his own peo- 
ple, even whilſt he is providing a government for them, and therein preſcribes 


rules, to the ſeveral ſtates and relations of men, this great and fundamental one, 
this moſt material and neceſſary of all the reſt, ſhould be concealed, and lie 


neglected for 400 years after. 5 
166. BEFORE I leave this, I muſt aſk, how our A. knows that © whenſo- 


tc ever God makes choice of any ſpecial perſon to be king, he intends that the 
« jſſue ſhould have the benefit thereof? Does God, by the law of nature, or 


revelation, ſay ſo? By the ſame law alſo, he muſt ſay, which of his iſſue muſt. 


enjoy the crown in ſucceſſion, and fo point out the heir, or elſe leave his iſſue 


to divide and ſcramble for the government : both alike abſurd, and ſuch as will 


deſtroy the benefit of ſuch grant to the iſſue. When any ſuch declaration of 
God's intention is produced, it will be our duty to believe God intends it ſo ; 
but till that be done, our A. muſt ſhew us ſome better warrant, before we 
ſhall be obliged to receive him as the authentick revealer of God's inten- 


tions. | 
167. © Tas iſſue, ſays our A. is comprehended ſufficiently in the perſon of _ 


te the father; although the father only was named in the grant:“ And yet 
God, when he gave the land of Canaan to Abram, Gen. xiii. 15. thought fit 
to put his ſeed into the grant too : ſo the prieſthood was given to Aaron and his 
ſeed; and the crown God gave not only to David, but his ſeed alſo : and how- 
ever our A. aſſures us that God intends, that the iſſue ſhould have the benefit 


of it, when he chuſes any perſon to be king;” yet we ſee that the kingdom, 
which he gave to Saul, without mentioning his ſeed after him, never came to 
any of his iſſue: and why, when God choſe a perſon to be king, he ſhould in- 


tend, that his iſſue ſhould have the benefit of it, more than when he choſe one 


to be judge in Iſrael, I would fain know a reaſon ; or why does a grant of fa- 
therly authority to a king more comprehend the iſſue, than when a like grant is 
made to a judge? Is paternal authority by right to deſcend to the iſſue of one, 
and not of the other? There will need ſome reaſon to be ſhewn of this diffe- 

rence, more than the name ; when the thing given is the ſame fatherly authori- 


ty, and the manner of giving it, God's choice of the perſon, the fame too; for 
I ſuppoſe our A. when he fays, God raiſed up judges,” will by no means al- 


low they were choſen by the people. 
168. Bur fince our A. has ſo confidently aſſured us, of the care of God to 


preſerve the fatherhood, and pretends to build all he ſays, upon the authority 


of the ſcripture, we may well expect that that people, whoſe law, conſtitution 


and hiſtory is chiefly contained in the ſcripture, ſhould furniſh him, with the 


cleareſt inſtances, of God's care of preſerving of the fatherly authority in that 
people, who it is agreed he had a moſt peculiar care of. Let us ſee, then, what 


their beginning to be a people. It was omitted, by our A.'s confeflion, from 
their coming into Egypt, till their return out of that bondage, above 200 years : 


from thence, till God gave the Iſraelites a king, about 400 years more, our A. 


Rate this paternal authority, or government, was in, amongſt the Jews, from 


— 


gives but a very ſlender account of it, nor indeed all that time, are there the 
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leaſt footſteps of paternal, or regal, government amongſt them. But then, fa 
our A. God re-eſtabliſhed the ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to 


f 
— 


1 
* 4 1 x4 4 


« paternal government. 
1069. WHAT a * lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government was then eſta- 
bliſhed, we have already ſeen. I only now conſider, how long this laſted, and 


A 


| that was to their captivity, above 500 years: from thence to their deſtruction 
by the Romans, above 650 years after, the © ancient and prime right of lineal 


e ſucceſſion to paternal government” was again loſt, and they continued a people 


in the promiſed land without it. So that of 1750 years, that they were God's 


peculiar people, they had hereditary kingly government amongſt them not 'one 


third of the time, and of that time there is not the leaſt footſtep of one moment 


of “ paternal government, nor the re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient and prime 
« right of lineal ſucceſſion to it,” whether we ſuppoſe it to be derived, as from 


its fountain, from David, Saul, Abraham, or, which upon our A.'s principles is 


the only true, from Adam, © | 
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T having "Fae ſhewn in the foregoing diſcourſe, | 
1. TuaT Adam had not, either by natural right of fatherhood, or by 
poſitive donation from God, any ſuch authority over his children, or do- 
minion over the world, as is pretended. 
2. Tuar if he had, his heirs yet had no right to it. 

. Tyar, if his heirs had, there being no law of nature, nor poſitive law 
of God, that determines which is the right heir, in all caſes that may ariſe, the 
right of ſucceſſion, and conſequently of bearing ns could not have been cer- 
tainly determined. 

THAT, if even that had been determined, yet the nb of which 


4. 
is the eldeſt line of Adam's poſterity, being ſo — ſince utterly loſt, that in the 
races of mankind and families of the world, there remains not to one above 


another the leaſt pretence to be the eldeſt houle, and to have the right of 


inheritance. 


ALL theſe premiſes e as I think, been clexely made out, it is impoſ- 


ſible that the rulers now on carth, ſhould make any benefit, or derive any the 


leaſt ſhadow of authority, from that, which is held to be the foundation of all 
power, * Adam's private dominion and paternal juriſdiction ; ſo that he that 
will not give juſt occaſion to think, that all government in the world is the 


product only of force and violence, and that men live together by no other rules, 


but that of beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt carries it; and fo lay a foundation for 
perpetual diſorder and miſchief, tumult, ſedition and rebellion, (things that the 
followers of that hypotheſis ſo loudly cry out againſt) muſt of neceflity find out 


another riſe of government, another original of political power, and another 


way of deſigning and knowing ne perſons that have it, than what Sir Robert 
F. hath taught us. 

2. To this purpoſe, I think it may not be amiſs, to ſet down what I take to 

be political power. That the power of a magiſtrate over a ſubject may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from that of a father over his children, a maſter over his ſervant, a 
huſband over his wife, and a lord over his ſlave. All which diſtinct powers hap- 
pening ſometimes together, in the ſame man, if he be conſidered under theſe 
different relations, it may help us to diſtinguiſh theſe powers one from another, 
and ſhew the difference betwixt a ruler of a commonwealth, a father of a fa- 
mily, and a captain of a galley. _ 
3. PoLITicaL power, then, I take to be a right of making laws with pe- 
nalties of death, and conſequently all leſs penalties, for the regulating and pre-, 
lerving of property, and of employing the force of the community in the execu- 
tion of ſuch laws, and-in the defence of the commonwealth from foreign injury, 
and all this only for the Ie HRS good. 
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s original, we 


4. To underſtand political power right, and derive it from it 


* 
1 


muſt conſider what ſtate all men are naturally in, and that is, a ſtate 


of perfect freedom to order their actions, and diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions and 
perſons, as they think fit, within the bounds of the law of nature, without aſk- 
ing leave, or depending upon the will of any other man. 

A $TATE alſo of equality, wherein all the power and juriſdiction is recipro- 


cal, no one having more than another; there being nothing more evident, than 


that creatures of the ſame ſpecies and rank, promiſcuouſly born to all the ſame 


advantages of nature, and the uſe of the ſame faculties, ſhould alſo be equal one 
amongſt another, without ſubordination or ſubjection, unleſs the lord and maſter 
of them all, ſhould, by any manifeſt declaration of his will, ſet one above an- 


other, and confer on him, by an evident and clear appointment, an undoubted 


right to dominion and ſovereignty. 


5. Tuls equality of men by nature, the judicious Hooker looks upon, as ſo 


evident in itſelf and beyond all queſtion, that he makes it the foundation of that 
obligation to mutual love amongſt men, on which he builds the duties, they 
owe one another, and from whence he derives the great maxims of juſtice and 
charity. His words are: . Ft 55 oy 
TE like natural inducement hath brought men to know, that it is no leſs 


« their duty to love others than themſelves ; for ſeeing thoſe things, which are 
* equal, muſt needs all have one meaſure; if I cannot but wiſh to receive good, 


<« even as much at every man's hands, as any man can wiſh unto his own ſoul, 
* how ſhould I look to have any part of my deſire herein ſatisfied, unleſs my 


ce ſelf be careful to fatisfy the like defire, which is undoubtedly in other men, 
< being of one and the ſame nature; to have any thing offered them repugnant 


_ © to this deſire, muſt needs in all reſpects grieve them, as much as me; ſo that 


>< 


if I do harm, I muſt look to ſuffer, there being no reaſon, that others ſhould 


« ſhew greater meaſures of love to me, than they have by me ſhewed unto 
* them; my deſire therefore to be loved of my equals in nature, as much as 
“ poſſibly may be, impoſeth upon me a natural duty of bearing to themward 
fully the like affection; for which relation of equality between ourſelves and 


A 


e them that are as ourſelves, what ſeveral rules and canons, natural reaſon 


e hath drawn for direction of life, no man is ignorant. Eccl. Pol. lib. 1. 


6. BuT though this be a ſtate of liberty, yet it is not a ſtate of licenſe; tho 
man, in that ſtate, have an uncontroulable liberty to diſpoſe of his perſon, or 


poſſeſſions, yet he has not liberty to deſtroy himſelf, or ſo much as any creature 


in his poſſeſſion, but where ſome nobler uſe, than its bare preſervation, calls for 
it. The ſtate of nature has a law of nature to govern it, which obliges every 
one: and reaſon, which is that law, teaches all mankind; who will but conſult 
it, that, being all equal and independent, no one ought to harm another in his 


life, health, liberty, or poſſeſſions. For, men being all the workmanſhip of one 
omnipotent and infinitely wiſe maker; all the ſervants of one ſovereign maſter, 


ſent into the world by his order, and about his buſineſs, they are his property, 


whoſe workmanſhip they are, made to laſt during his, not one another's, plea- 
ſure: and being furniſhed with like faculties, ſharing all in one community of 


nature, there cannot be ſuppoſed any ſuch ſubordination among us, that may au- 
thorize us to deſtroy one another, as if we were made for one anothers uſes, 


as the inferior ranks of creatures are for ours. Every one, as he is bound to 


preſerve himſelf, and not to quit his ſtation wilfully; ſo by the like reaſon, when 
his own preſervation comes not in competition, ought he, as much as he can, 
to preſerve the reſt of mankind, and may not, unleſs it be to do juſtice on an 
offender, take away, or impair the life, or what tends to the preſervation of the 
liberty, health, limbs, or goods of another. 


ay; AND | 
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F. Ax p, that all men may be reſtrained from invading others rights, and from 
doing hurt to one another, and the law of nature be obſerved, which willeth the 
peace and preſervation of all mankind, the execution of the law of nature 1s in 
that ſtate put into every man's hand, whereby every one has a right to puniſh 
the tranſgreſſors of that law to ſuch a degree, as may hinder its violation. For 
the law of nature would, as all other laws, that concern men in this world, be 
in vain, if there were no body that, in the ſtate of nature, had a 3 to ex- 
ecute that law, and thereby preſerve the innocent and reſtrain offenders. And if 
any. one in the ſtate of nature, may puniſh another, for any evil he has done, 
every one may do ſo. For in that ſtate of perfect equality, where naturally there 
is no ſuperiority, or juriſdiction, of one over another, what any may do, in pro- 
ſecution of that law, every one muſt needs have a right to do. 1 
8. AND thus, in the ſtate of nature, one man comes by a power over ano- 
ce ther; but yet no abſolute, or arbitrary power, to uſe a criminal, when he 
has got him in his hands, according to the paſſionate heats, or boundleſs extrava- 
gancy of his own will; but only to retribute to him, ſo far as calm reaſon and 
conſcience dictate, what is proportionate to his tranſgreſſion, which is ſo much 
as may ſerve for reparation and reſtraint. For theſe two are the only reaſons, why 


one man may lawfully do harm to another, which is that we call puniſhment. 


In tranſgreſſing the law of nature, the offender declares himſelf to live by ano- 
ther rule, than that of common reaſon and equity, which is that meaſure God 
has ſet to the actions of men, for their mutual ſecurity; and ſo he becomes dan- 


gerous to mankind, the tie, which is to ſecure them from injury and violence, 


being {lighted and broken by him. Which being a trepaſs againſt the whole 


ſpecies, and the peace and ſafety of it, provided for by the law of nature, every 


man upon this ſcore, by the right he hath to preſerve mankind in general, may 
reſtrain, or where it is neceſſary, deſtroy things noxious to them, and ſo may 
bring ſuch evil on any one, who hath tranſgreſſed that law, as may make him 


repent the doing it, and thereby deter him, and, by his example, others from do- 
ing the like miſchief. And in this caſe, and upon this ground, © every man hath 


« a right to puniſh the offender, and be the executioner of the law of nature.“ 

9. I DouBT not but this will ſeem a very ſtrange doctrine to ſome men: but, 
before they condemn it, I defire them to reſolve me, by what right any prince, 
or ſtate, can put to death, or puniſh an alien, for any crime he commits in their 
country? It is certain their laws, by virtue of any ſanction they receive from the 


promulgated will of the legiſlative, reach not a ſtronger: they ſpeak not to him, 


nor, if they did, is he bound to hearken to them; the legiſlative authority, by 
which they are in force, over the ſubjects of that commonwealth, hath no power 
over him. Thoſe, who have the ſupreme power of making laws in England, 
France or Holland, are to an Indian, but like the reſt of the world, men with- 
out authority : and therefore, if by the law of nature, every man hath not. a 
power to puniſh offences againſt it as he ſoberly judges the caſe to require, I ſee 


not how the magiſtrates of any community can puniſh an alien of another coun- 


try; ſince, in reference to him, they can have no more power, than what every 
man may naturally have over another. 5 8 

10. BEsipEs the crime, which conſiſts in violating the law, and varying 
from the right rule of reaſon, whereby a man ſo far becomes degenerate, and 
declares himſelf to quit the principles of human nature, and to be a noxious crea- 
ture, there is commonly injury done ſome perſon or other, ſome other man re- 
ceives damage by his tranſgreſſion; in which caſe he, who hath received any 
damage, has beſides the right of puniſhment common to him with other 
men, a particular right to ſeek reparation from him that has done it. And any 
other perſon, who finds it juſt, may alſo join with him that is injured, and aſſiſt 
him in recovering from the offender ſo much, as may make ſatisfaction for the 
harm he has ſuffered. | | 5 

11. FROM theſe two diſtinct rights, the one of puniſhing the crime for re- 
ſtraint, and preventing the like offence, which right of puniſhing is in every body, 
the other of taking reparation, which belongs only to the injured party, comes 
It to paſs, that the magiſtrate, who, by being magiſtrate, hath the common right 
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damage he has received, That he, "who has ſuffered 

to demand in his own name, and he alone can remit : the dammified perſon has 

| this power of appropriating to himſelf the goods, or ſeryice, of the offender, by 

right of ſelf-preſery: | crime, t 

vent its being committed again, by the right he has of preſerving all man- 
and. 
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of puniſhing put into his hands, can often, where publick good demands. not 
the execution of the law, remit the puniſhment of criminal offences, by his own 
authority, but yet cannot remit the ſatisfaction due to 17 private man, for the 


rvation, as every man has a power to puniſh the crime, to pre- 
« kind,” and doing all reaſonable things he can, in order to that end: and thus 
it is, that every man, in the ſtate of nature, has a power to kill a murderer, both 
to deter others from doing the like injury, which no reparation can compenſate, 
by the example of the puniſhment, that attends it from every body, and allo to 
ſecure men from the attempts of a criminal, who having renounced reaſon, the 


common rule and meaſure God hath given to mankind, hath, by the unjuſt vio- 


lence and laughter he hath committed upon one, declared war againſt all man- 
kind, and therefore may be deſtroy'd, as a lion or a tyger, one of thoſe wild, 


ſavage beaſts, with whom men can have no 8 nor ſecurity: and upon this 


is grounded that great law of nature, Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man 

Pall bis blood be ſhed.” And Cain was ſo fully convinced, that every one had 
a right to deſtroy ſuch a criminal, that after the murder of his brother, he cries 
out, © Every one that findeth me, ſhall ſlay me; ſo plain was it writ in the 
hearts of all mankind. V | 
12, By the fame reaſon, may a man, in the ſtate of nature, puniſh the leſſer 


breaches of that law. It will perhaps be demanded, With death? I anſwer, Each 


tranſgreflion may be puniſhed to that degree, and with ſo much ſeverity, as will 
ſuffice to make it an ill bargain to the offender, give him cauſe to repent, , and 


terrify others from doing the like. Every offence, that can be committed in the 
Rate of nature, may, in the ſtate of nature, be alſo puniſhed equally, and as far 


forth, as it may in a commonwealth. For though it would be beſides my pre- 


ſent purpoſe, to enter here into the N of the law of nature, or its meaſures 


of puniſhment; yet it is certain, there is ſuch a law, and that too as intelligible 
and to a rational creature, and a ſtudier of that law, as the poſitive laws of 
commonwealths ; nay, poflibly plainer; as much as reaſon is caſter to be under- 
ſtood, than the fancies and intricate contrivances of men, following contrary and 
hidden intereſts, put into words; for ſo truly are a great part of the municipal 
laws of countries, which are only ſo far right, as they are founded on the law 
of nature, o which they are to be regulated and interpreted. WE 

13. To this ſtrange doQtrine, viz. that © in the ſtate of nature, every one has 
i the executive power” of the law of nature, I doubt not but it will be objected, 
that it is unreaſonable for men to be judges in their own caſes, that ſelf-love will 
make men partial to themſelves and their friends : and, on the other fide, that 
ill nature, paſſion and revenge, will carry them too far in puniſhing others; and 


hence nothing but confuſion and diſorder will follow ; and that therefore God 


hath certainly Pang government to reſtrain the partiality and violence of men. 


I eafily grant, that civil government is the proper remedy for the inconveniencies 
of the ſtate of nature, which muſt certainly be great, where men may be judges 
in their own caſe; ſince tis eaſy to be imagined, that he who was ſo unjuſt as to 


do his brother an Injury, will ſcarce be ſo juſt as to condemn himſelf for it: but 


I ſhall defire thoſe, who make this objection, to remember, that abſolute mo- 
narchs are but men ; and if government is to be the remedy of thoſe evils which 


_ neceffarily follow from mens being judges in their own caſes, and the ſtate of 


nature is, therefore, not to be endured, I defire to know what kind of govern- 
ment that is, and how much better it is, than the ſtate of nature, where one man 


commanding a multitude, has the liberty to be judge in his own caſe, and may do 


to all his ſubjects whatever he pleaſes, without the leaſt queſtion, or controul, of 
thoſe who execute his pleaſure? And, in whatſoever he doth, whether led by 
reaſon, miſtake or paſſion, muſt be ſubmitted to? Which men, in the ſtate of na- 
ture, are not bound to do to one another: and if he that judges, judges amiſs, in 
his own, or any other caſe, he is anſwerable for it to the reſt of mankind. 
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14. Ir is often aſked, as a- mighty objection, Where are, or ever were, 
cc. there any men, in ſuch A {late of Natur e?” To which it may ſuffice, as an » 
anſwer at preſent : that ſince all princes, and rulers of independent governments, 
all thro the world, are in a ſtate of nature, it is plain the world never was, nor 
ever will be, without numbers of men in that ſtate. I have named all governors on 
of independent communities, whether they are, or are not, in league with others. 
For it is not every compact, that puts an end to the ſtate of nature between men, 
but only this one, of agreeing together mutually to enter into one community, 
and make one body politick; other promiſes and compacts men may make, one 
with another, and yet ſtill be in the ſtate of nature. The promiſes and bar- 
gains for truck, &c. between the two men in the deſart iſland, mentioned by 
Garcilaſſo de la Vega, in his hiſtory of Peru, or between a Swiſs and an Indian 
in the woods of America, are binding to them, tho' they are perfectly in a ſtate 
of nature, in reference to one another. For truth, and keeping of faith, be- 
longs to men as men, and not as members of ſociety, _ * 
15. To thoſe that ſay, there were never any men in the ſtate of nature, I will 


| not only oppoſe the authority of the judicious Hooker, Eccl. Pol. lib. 1. ſect. io. i 
| where he ſays, the laws, which have been hitherto mentioned,” i. e. the laws 
of nature, do bind men abſolutely, even as they are men, altho' they have | 
<< never any ſettled fellowſhip, never any folemn agreement amongſt themſelves _ | | 
« what to do, or not to do: but for as much as we are not, by ourſelves, ſuffi- ; 
| « cient to furnith ourſelves with competent ſtore of things needful for ſuch a = 
=, « life, as our nature doth deſire, a life fit for the dignity of man; therefore, to | 


te ſupply thoſe defects and imperfections which are in us, as living ſingle and 
te ſolely by ourſelves, we are naturally induced to ſeek communion and fellow- 
<« ſhip with others; this was the cauſe of men's uniting themſelves at firſt in 
“e politick ſocieties :” but I moreover affirm, that all men are naturally in that 
| Nate, and remain fo, till by their own conſents, they make themſelves mem- 
bers of ſome politick ſociety; and I doubt not, in the ſequel of this diſcourſe 
to make it very clear, . * 5 


o 5 
Of the ſtate of war. = 1 


1 16. 'T* HE ſtate of war is a ſtate of enmity and deſtruction : and therefore, 
_ 5 declaring by word, or action, not a paſſionate and haſty, but a ſedate, 
ſettled deſign upon another man's life, puts him in a ſtate of war with him, a- 
gainſt whom he has declared ſuch an intention, and ſo has expoſed his life to 
the other's power, to be taken away by him, or any one, that joins with him in 
his defence, and eſpouſes his quarrel ; it being reaſonable and juſt I ſhould have 
a right to deſtroy that, which threatens me with deſtruction. For, by the funda- 
5 mental law of nature, man being to be preſerved, as much as poſſible, when 
I | all can't be preſerved, the ſaſety of the innocent is to be preferred: and one may 
= deſtroy a man, who makes war upon him, or has diſcovered an enmity to his 
being, for the ſame reaſon, that he may kill a wolf, or a lion; becauſe ſuch 
= men are not under the ties of the common law of reaſon, have no other rule, 
burt that of force and violence, and fo may be treated as beaſts of prey, thoſe 


5 dangerous and noxious creatures, that will be ſure to deſtroy him, whenever he 
3 falls into their power. | TR LY . i 5 0 
5 17. Ax hence it is, that he, who attempts to get another man into his ab- 
+1 ſolute power, does thereby put himſelf into a ſtate of war with him ; it being 
_ to be underſtood as a declaration of a deſign upon his life. For I have reaſon to 


conclude, that he, who would get me into his power without my conſent, would 
uſe me as he pleaſed, when he had got me there, and deſtroy me too, when he 
had a fancy to it; for nobody can defire to have me in his abſolute power, unleſs 
it be to compel me by force to that, which is againſt the right of my freedom, 
i. e. make me a ſlaye. To be free from ſuch force is the only ſecurity of my 
preſervation ; 
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preſervation; and reaſon bids me look on him as an enemy to my preſervation, 
Who would take away that freedom, which is the fence to it; fo that he, who 
makes an attempt to enſlave me, thereby puts himſelf into a ſtate of war with 


me. fe that, in the ſtate of nature, would take #way' the freedom, that be- 
Ha. longs to any one in that ſtate, muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to have a defign to 


take away every thing elſe, that freedom being the foundation of all the reſt: as 
= 2 IP he that, in the ſtate of ſociety, would take away the freedom belonging to thoſe 
: of that ſociety, or commonwealth, muſt be ſuppoſed to deſign to take away 
from them every thing elle, and ſo be looked on as in a ſtate of wart. 


* 


5 1 


l 5 18. Tfts makes it lawful for a man to kill a thief, who has not in the leaft 
* hurt him, nor declared any deſign upon his life, any farther than, by the. uſe of 
force, ſo to get him in his power, as to take away his money, or what he pleaſes 
from him; becauſe uſing Fes, where he has no right to get me into his power, 

let his pretence be what it will, I have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he, who would 

take away my liberty, would not, when he had me in his power, take away 

every thing elſe. And therefore, it is lawful for me to treat him as one, who 

has put himſelf into a ſtate of war with me, 1. e. kill him, if I can; for to that 

hazard does he juſtly expoſe himſelf, whoever introduces a ſtate of war, and is 
aggreſſor in it. E e e, d ß 


= * 


: 


= 19. AND here we have the plain © difference between the ſtate of nature, and 
| e the ſtate of war;” which, however ſome men have confounded, are as far 
_ diſtant, as a ſtate of peace, good will, mutual aſſiſtance and preſervation, and a | 
Nate of enmity,, malice, violence and mutual deſtruction, are one from another. E 
Men living together according to reaſon, without a common ſuperior on earth, L | 
with authority to judge between them, is properly the ſtate of nature. But force, 
or a declared deſign of force upon the perſon of another, where there is no com- 
mon ſuperior on earth, to appeal to for relief, is the ſtate of war ; and it is the 
want of ſuch an appeal gives a man the right of war, even againſt an aggreſſor, 
tho he be in ſociety and a fellow-ſubject. Thus a thief, whom I cannot harm, 
but by appeal to the law, for having ſtolen all that I am worth, I may kil}, 
when he ſets on to rob me but of my horſe, or coat: becauſe the law, which 
was made for my preſervation, where it cannot interpoſe to ſecure my life from 
= preſent force, which if loſt, is capable of no reparation, permits me my own 
_— | defence, and the right of war, a liberty to kill the aggreſſor, becauſe the ag- 
greſſor allows not time to appeal to our common judge, nor the deciſion of the 
law, for remedy in a caſe, where the miſchief may be irreparable. Want of 
% a common judge with authority, puts all men in a ſtate of nature: force 
« without right upon a man's perſon, makes a ſtate of war,” both where there 
is, and is not a common judge. 7 „% TE TOS 
20. Bur, when the actual force is over, the ſtate of war ceaſes between thoſe 
that are in ſociety, and are equally, on both ſides, ſubjected to the fair determi- 
nation of the law ; becauſe then, there lies open the remedy of appeal for the 
paſt injury, and to prevent future harm; but where no ſuch appeal is, as in the 
ſtate of nature, for want of poſitive laws and judges, with authority to appeal 
to, the ſtate of war once begun, continues, with a right to the innocent party 
to deſtroy the other whenever he can, until the aggreſſor offers peace, and defires 1 
reconciliation on ſuch terms, as may repair any wrongs he has already done, and Wl 
ſecure the innocent for the future; nay, where an appeal to the law and conſti- 2 
tuted judges lies open, but the remedy is denied, by a manifeſt perverting of 5 
juſtice, and a barefaced wreſting of the laws, to protect, or indemnify, the vio- 7 
Eis or injuries of ſome men, or party of men, there it is hard to imagine any =] 
thing but a ſtate of war. For wherever violence is uſed, and injury done, 2 
tho', by hands appointed to adminiſter juſtice, it is ſtill violence and injury, how- 
ever coloured with the name, pretences, or forms of law; the end whereof be- 
ing to protect and redreſs the innocent, by an unbiafſed application of it, to all 
who are under it ; wherever that is not bona fide done, war is made upon the 
ſufferers, who having no appeal on earth to right them, they are left to the only 
remedy in ſuch caſes, an appeal to heaven. I - 
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21. To avoid this ſtate of war (wherein there is no appeal but to heaven, and 
wherein every the leaſt difference is apt to end, where there is no authority to 
decide between the contenders) is one great reaſon of men's putting themſelves 
« into ſociety,” and quitting the ſtate of nature. For where there is an autho- 

rity, a power on earth, from which relief can be had by appeal, there the con- 

tinuance of the ſtate of war is excluded, and the controverſy is decided by that 

wer. Had there been any ſuch court, any ſuperior juriſdiction on earth, to 

determine the right between Jeptha and the Ammonites, they had never come 

to a ſtate of war; but we ſee, he was forced to appeal to heaven: The 

« Lord, the Judge, (ſays he) be judge this day between the children of Iſrael, 

ce and the children of Ammon,” Judg. xi. 27. and then proſecuting and rely- 
ing on his appeal, he leads out his army to battle. And therefore in ſuch con- 

troverſies, where the queſtion is put, Who ſhall. be judge? it cannot be meant 

who ſhall decide the controverſy ; every one knows what Jeptha here tells us, — 

that the Lord, the Judge,” ſhall judge: where there is no judge on earth, the | 

appeal lies to God in heaven. That queſtion then cannot mean, who ſhall 

judge ? Whether another hath put himſelf in a ſtate of war with me, and whe- 

ther I may, as Jeptha did, appeal to heaven in it ? Of that I myſelf can only be 

judge in my own conſcience, as I will anſwer it at the great day, to the ſupreme 

Judge of all men. | T7 ny 


3 


CHAP. . 


22. THE natural liberty of man is to be free from any ſuperior power on _— 
I earth, and not to be under the will, or legiſlative authority, of man; | * 
but to have only the law of nature for his rule. The liberty of man, in ſociety, | 
is to be under no other legiſlative power, but that eſtabliſhed, by conſent, in the 
commonwealth ; nor under the dominion of any will, or reſtraint of any law, 3 
but what that legiſlative hall ena&, according to the truſt put in it. Freedom, | A 
then, is not what Sir R. F. tells us, O. A. 55. © A liberty for every one to do K* 
e what he liſts, to live as he pleaſes, and not to be tied by any laws :” But free- 1 
dom of men under government, is to have a ſtanding rule to live by, common 
to every one of that ſociety, and made by the legiſlative power erected in it; a 
liberty to follow my own will, in all things, where that rule preſcribes not; and 
not to be ſubject to the inconſtant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary will of another 
man: as freedom of nature is to be under no other reſtraint but the law of nature. 
23. Tus freedom from abſolute, arbitrary power, is ſo neceſſary to, and 
Cloſely join'd with a man's preſervation, that he cannot part with it, but by what 
forfeits his preſervation and life together. For a man, not having the power of 
his own life, cannot by compact, or his own conſent, enſlave himſelf to any one, 
nor put himſelf under the abſolute, arbitrary power of another, to take away his 
Ez life, when he pleaſes. Nobody can give more power, than he has himſelf; and 
1 he that cannot take away his own life, cannot give another power over it. In- 
5 deed having, by his fault, forfeited his own life, by ſome act that deſerves death; 
he, to whom he has forfeited it, may (when he has him in his power) delay 
EF to take it, and make uſe of him to his own ſervice, and he does him no injury 
3 by it. For, whenever he finds the hardſhip of his ſlavery outweigh the value of 
| His life, tis in his power, by reſiſting the will of his maſter, to draw on himſelf | 
the death he deſires. 3 
24. Tuls is the perfect condition of ſlavery, which is nothing elſe, but © the 
e ſtate of war continued, between a lawful conqueror and a captive.” For if 
once compact enter between them, and make an agreement for a limited power 
on the one fide, and obedience on the other, the ſtate of war and ſlavery ceaſes, 
as long as the compact endures. For, as has been ſaid, no man can, by agree- 
ment, paſs over to another, that which he hath not in himſelf, a power over his 
own life. | = ee E 
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did ſell themſelves; but tis plain, that this was only to drudgery, not to ſlavery. 
For it is evident, the perſon ſold was not under an abſolute, arbitrary, deſpotical 


power. Fot the maſter could not have power to kill him at any time, whom, 


at a certain time, he was obliged to let go free out of his ſervice; and the maſ- 
ter of ſuch a ſervant was ſo far from having an arbitrary power over his life, that 


he could not at pleaſure ſo much as maim him, but the loſs of an eye, or tooth, 
ſet him free, Exod. xxI. 5 I | ; 1 : 55 Pp ” Dy. Big 7 . py 1h 54 RET | RF. 2 f 1 
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25. YT 7 HETHER we conſider natural reaſon, which tells us, that men 


+1 | being once born, have a right to their preſervation, and conſequent- 
ly to meat and drink, and ſuch other things, as nature affords for their ſubſiſt- 


ence; or revelation, which gives us an account of thoſe grants God made of the 
world to Adam, and to Noah and his ſons, tis very clear, that God, as king 
David ſays, Pſal. cxv. 16. © has given the earth to the children of men; given 
it to mankind in common. But this being ſuppoſed, it ſeems to ſome a very 
great difficulty, how any one ſhould ever come to have a property in any thing. 
I will not content myſelf to. anſwer, That, if it be difficult to make out proper- 
ty, upon a ſuppoſition that God gave the world to Adam and his poſterity in 


common; it is impoſſible that any man, but one univerſal monarch ſhould 
have any property, upon a ſuppoſition, that God gave the world to Adam and 
his heirs in ſucceſſion, excluſive of all the reſt of his poſterity. But I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew, how men might come to have a property, in ſeveral parts of 


that, which God gave to mankind in common, and that without any expreſs 


26. Gor, who hath given the world to men in common, hath alſo given 
them reaſon to make uſe of it, to the beſt advantage of life and convenience. 
The earth, and all that is therein, is given to men for the ſupport and comfort 
of their.being. And, though all the fruits, it naturally produces, and beaſts it 
feeds, belong to mankind in common, as they are produced by the ſpontaneous 
hand of nature; and no body has originally a private dominion, excluſive of 


the reſt of mankind, in any of them, as they are thus in their natural ſtate ; yet 


being given for the uſe of men, there mult of neceſſity be a means to appro- 


priate them, ſome way or other, before they can be of any uſe, or at all bene- 


ficial to any particular man. The fruit, or veniſon, which nouriſhes the wild 
Indian, who knows no incloſure, and is ſtill a tenant in common, muſt be his, 


and ſo his, 1. e. a part of him, that another can no longer have any right to it, 


before it can do any good for the ſupport of his life. pe 
27. Taovcn the earth, and all inferior creatures, be common to all men, 


yet every man has a property in his own perſon : this no body has any right to, 
but himſelf. The labour of his body, and the work of his hands, we may ſay, 
are properly his. Whatſoever, then, he removes out of the ſtate that nature 
hath provided and left it in, he hath mixed his labour with, and joined to it 
ſomething that is his own, and thereby makes it his property. It being by him 
removed from the common ſtate nature hath placed it in, it hath, by this labour, 


ſomething annexed to it, that excludes the common right of other men. For 


this labour being the unqueſtionable property of the labourer, no man but he 
can have a right to what that .is once joined to, at leaſt where there is enough, 


* 


and as good left in common for others. 


28. Hz that is nouriſhed by the acorns, he picked up under an oak, or the 


apples, he gathered from the trees in the wood, has certainly appropriated them 
to himſelf, No body can deny but the nouriſhment is his. I aſk then, When 


did they begin to be his? When he digeſted ? or when he eat? or when he 
boiled? or when he brought them home? or when he picked them up? And 
"+ Toh 


4 coNFESS,. we find among the Jews,/ as well as other nations, that men 
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'tis plain, if the firſt gathering made. them not his, nothing elſe could. That 


labour put a diſtinction between them and common: that added ſomething to 


them, more than nature, the common mother of all, had done, and fo they 


became his private right. And will any one ſay, he had no right to thoſe acorns, 
or apples, he thus appropriated, becauſe he had not the conſent of all mankind 
to make them his: Was it a robbery thus to aſſume to himſelf, what belonged 
to all in common? If ſuch a conſent as that was neceflary, man had ſtarved, 
_ notwithſtanding the plenty God had given him. We ſee in commons, which 
remain ſo by compact, that tis the taking any part of what is common, and re- 
moving it out of the ſtate nature leaves it in, which begins the property, without 


which the common is of no uſe. And the taking of this, or that part does not 


depend on the expreſs conſent of all the commoners. Thus the graſs my 
horſe has bit, the turfs my ſervant has cut, and the ore I have digged, in any 
place, where I have a right to them, in common with others, become my 
property, without the aſſignation, or conſent, of any body. The labour, that 


was mine, removing them out of that common ſtate, they were in, hath fixed 


my property in them. | 5 

29. By making an explicit conſent of every commoner neceſſary to any one's 
appropriating to himſelf any part of what is given in common, children, or ſer- 
vants, could not cut the meat which their father, or maſter, had provided for 
them in common, without aſſigning to every one his peculiar part. Though the 
water running in the fountain be every one's, yet who can doubt, but that in 
the pitcher is his only, who drew it out? His labour hath taken it out of the 
hands of nature, where it was common, and belonged equally to all her chil- 
dren, and hath thereby appropriated it to himſelf. 

30. Tus the law of reaſon makes the deer that Indian's, who hath killed 
it; 'tis allowed to be his goods, who hath beſtowed his labour upon it, though 
before it was the common right of every one. And amongſt thoſe who are 


counted the civilized part of mankind, who have made and multiplied poſitive 


laws to determine property, this original law of nature, for the beginning of 
property, in what was before common, {till takes place; and, by virtue thereof, 


what fiſh any one catches in the ocean, that great and ſtill remaining common 


of mankind ; or what ambergreaſe any one takes up here, is by the labour, 
that removes it out of that common ſtate nature left it in, made his property, 
who takes that pains about it. And even. amongſt us, the hare, that any one 
is hunting, is thought his who purſues her, during the chace. For being a 
beaſt, that is ſtill looked upon as common, and no man's private poſſeſſion, who- 
ever has employed ſo much labour about any of that kind, .as to find and pur- 
fue her, has thereby removed her from the ſtate of nature, wherein ſhe was 
common, and hath begun a property. _ | 

31. IT will perhaps be objected to this, That © if gathering the acorns, or 
*« other fruits of the earth, &c. makes a right to them, then any one may ingroſs 
« as much as he will.” To which I anſwer, Not fo. The ſame law of nature, 


that does, by this means, give us property, does alſo bound that property too. 


* God has given us all things richly,” 1 Tim. vi. 17. is the voice of reaſon, con- 
firmed by inſpiration. But how far has he given it us? To enjoy. As much 
as any one can make uſe of, to any advantage of life, before it ſpoils, ſo much 
he may, by his labour, fix a property in : whatever is beyond this, is more 
than his ſhare, and belongs to others. Nothing was made by God, for man to 
ſpoil, or deſtroy. And thus, conſidering the plenty of natural proviſions there 
was a long time in the world, and the few ſpenders, and to how ſmall a part of 
that proviſion the induſtry of one man could extend itſelf, and ingroſs it to the 
prejudice of others ; eſpecially keeping within the bounds ſet by reaſon, of what 
might ſerve for his uſe; there could be then little room for quarrels, or conten- 
tions, about property ſo eſtabliſhed. „ e 
32. Bur the chief matter of property being now, not the fruits of the earth, 
and the beaſts, that ſubſiſt on it, but the earth itſelf; as that, which takes in, and 
carries with it all the reſt; I think it is plain, that property in that too is ac- 
quired, as the former. As much land as a man tills, plants, improves, culti- 
| vates, 
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vates, and can uſe the product of, ſo much is his property. He by his labour 
does, as it were incloſe it from the common. Nor will it invalidate his right, 
to ſay every body elſe has an equal title to it; and, therefore, he cannot appro- 
priate, he cannot incloſe, without the conſent of all his fellow-commoners, all 


mankind. God, when he gave the world in common to all mankind, com- 


manded man alſo to labour; and the penury of his condition required it of him. 


God and his reaſon commanded him to ſubdue the earth, i. e. improve it for 


the benefit of life, and therein lay out ſomething upon it, that was his own, 


his labour. He that in obedience to this command of God, ſubdued, tilled, 


and ſowed any part of it, thereby annexed to it ſomething, that was his pro- 


perty, which another had no title to, nor could, without injury, take from 


33. Nor was this appropriation of any parcel of land, by improving it, any 
prejudice to any other man, ſince there was ſtill enough, and as good left, and 
more, than the yet unprovided could uſe. So that, in effect, there was never the 
leſs left for others, becauſe of his incloſure for himſelf. For he that leaves as 
much, as another can make uſe of, does as good as take nothing at all. No 
body could think himſelf injured by the drinking of another man, though he 
took a good draught, who had a whole river of the ſame water left him to 

uench his thirſt: and the caſe of land and water, where there is enough of 
both, is perfectly the ſame. 1 — 8 ie e 

34. Gop gave the world to men in common ; but fince he gave it for their 


* 


benefit, and the greateſt conyeniencies of life, they were capable to draw from 


it, it cannot be ſuppoſed he meant it ſhould always remain common and unculti- 
vated, He gave it to the uſe of the induſtrious and rational, (and labour was 
to be his title to it;) not to the fancy, or covetouſneſs, of the quarrelſome and 
contentious. He that has as good left for his improvement, as was already taken 
up, needed not complain, ought not to meddle with what was already improved 
by another's labour: if he did, tis plain he deſired the benefit of another's 

pains, which he had no right to, and not the ground, which God had given him 
in common with others, to labour on, and whereof there was as good left, as 
that already poſſeſſed, and more, than he knew what to do with, or his induſtry | 


could reach to. oö. . | 

35. TIs true, in land that is common in England, or any other country, 
where there is plenty of people under government, who have money and com- 
merce, no one can incloſe, or appropriate any part, without the confent of all 
his fellow-commoners : becauſe this is left common by compact, i. e. by the 


law of the land, which is not to be violated. And though it be common in re- 


ſpect of ſome men, it is not ſo to all mankind; but is the joint-property of 


this country, or this pariſh. Beſides, the remainder, after ſuch incloſure, would 


not. be as good to the reſt of the commoners, as the whole was, when the 


could all make uſe of the whole; whereas in the beginning, and firſt peopling 
of the great common of the world, it was quite otherwiſe. The law, man was 
under, was rather for appropriating. God commanded, and his wants forced 


him to labour. That was his property, which could not be taken from him, 
where-ever he had fixed it. And hence ſubduing, or cultivating the earth, and 
having dominion, we ſee, are joined together. The one gave title to the other. 
So that God, by commanding to ſubdue, gave authority fo far to appropriate : 
and the condition of human life, which requires labour and materials to work 
on, neceſſarily introduces private poſſeſſions. | 


36. NAaTuRE has well ſet the meaſure of property, by the extent of menk 


labour, and the conveniencies of life: no man's labour could ſubdue, or appro- 


Priate all; nor could his enjoyment conſume more than a ſmall part; fo that it 
was impoſſible for any man, this way, to intrench upon the right of another, or 


acquire to himſelf a property, to the prejudice of his neighbour, who would ſtill 


have room for as good and as large a poſſeſſion (after the other had taken out 
his) as before it was appropriated. Meaſure did confine every man's poſſeſſion 
to a very moderate proportion, and ſuch as he might appropriate to himſelf, 
without injury to any body, in the firſt ages of the world, when men were 

| more 
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more in danger to be loſt, by wandering from their CO in the then vaſt 
wilderneſs of the earth, than to be ſtraitened, for want of room to plant in. 


And the ſame meaſure may be allowed ſtill, without prejudice to any body, as 
full as the world ſeems. For ſuppoſing a man, or family, in the ſtate they 


were, at firſt peopling of the world, by'the children of Adam; or Noah; let 


him plant in ſome inland, vacant places of America, we ſhall find that the poſ- 
ſeſſions, he could make himſelf, upon the meaſures we have given, would not 
be very large, nor even to this day, prejudice the reſt of mankind, or give them 
reaſon to complain, or think themſelves injured by this man's encroachment, 
though the race of men have now ſpread themſelves to all the corners of the 
world, and do infinitely exceed the ſmall number was at the beginning. Nay, 
the extent of ground is of ſo little value, without labour, that I have heard it 
affirmed, that in Spain itſelf, a man may be permitted to plow, ſow, or reap, 


without being diſturbed, upon land he has no other title to, but only his mak- 


ing uſe of it: but, on the contrary, the inhabitants think themſelves beholden 
to him, who by his induſtry on neglected, and conſequently waſte land, has 
increaſed the ſtock of corn which they wanted. But be this as it will, which 
J lay no ſtreſs on, this I dare boldly affirm, that the ſame rule of propriety, viz. 
that every man ſhould have as much, as he could make uſe of, would hold {till 
in the world, without ſtraitening any body; fince there is land enough in the 
world to ſuffice double the inhabitants, had not the invention of money, and the 
| tacit agreement of men to put a value on it, introduced (by conſent) larger 
poſſeſſions, and a right to them; which, how it has done, I ſhall, by and by, 
ſhew more at large. Es Tk : 
37. Tas is certain; That in the beginning, before the defire of having 


more than man needed, had altered the intrinfick value of things which depends 
only on their uſefulneſs to the life of man; or had agreed, that a little piece of 

yellow metal, which would keep without waſting or decay, ſhould be worth a 
great piece of fleſh, or a whole heap of corn, though men had a right to appro- 
pews by their labour, each one to himſelf, as much of the things of nature as 


e could uſe; yet this could not be much, nor to the prejudice of others, where 
the ſame plenty was ſtill left to thoſe, who would uſe the fame induſtry. To 
which let me add, that he who appropriates land to himſelf, by his labour, does 
not leſſen, but increaſe the common ſtock of mankind. For the proviſions, ſerv- 
ing to the ſupport of human life, produced by one acre of incloſed and culti- 
vated land, are (to ſpeak much within compaſs) ten times more than thoſe, 
which are yielded by an acre of land, of an equal richneſs, lying waſte in com- 
mon. And therefore, he that incloſes land, and has a greater plenty of the con- 


veniencies of life from ten acres, than he could have from an hundred, left to 


nature, may truly be ſaid to give ninety acres to mankind: for his labour now 


ſupplies him with proviſions out of ten acres, which were but the product of 
an hundred, lying in common. I have here rated the improved land very low, 
in making its product but as ten to one, when it is much nearer an hundred 


to one, For I aſk, '** Whether in the wild woods and uncultivated waſte of A- 


emerica, left to nature, without any improvement, tillage, or huſbandry, a 


« thouſand acres yield the needy and wretched inhabitants, as many conveni- 


g encies of life, as ten acres of equally fertile land do in Devonſhire, where they 


« are well cultivated ?” | | 


BeFoRE the appropriation of land, he who gathered as much of the wild 


fruit, killed, caught or tamed, as many of the beaſts as he could; he, that ſo 
employed his pains, about any of the ſpontaneous products of nature, as any 
way to alter them from the ſtate, which nature put them in, by placing any of 


his labour on them, did thereby acquire a propriety in them: but if they periſh- 


ed in his poſſeſſion, without their due uſe; if the fruits rotted, or the veniſon 
putrified, before he could ſpend it, he offended againſt the common law of na- 
ture, and was liable to be puniſhed; he invaded his neighbour's ſhare, for he 
had no right, farther than his uſe called for any of them, and they might ſerve 
to afford him conveniencies of life. ik wa 
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Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. | 

- 48. Tur ſame meaſures governed the poſſeſſion of land too: whatſoever he 
tilled and reaped, i up and made uſe of, before it ſpoiled, that was his pecu- 
liar right; whatſoever he incloſed, and could feed, and make uſe of, the cattle 


_ 


| and product was alſo his. But if either the graſs of his incloſure rotted on the 


ground, or the fruit of his planting periſhed, without gathering and laying up, 
this part of the earth, notwithſtanding his incloſure, was ſtill to be looked on as 
waſte, and might be the poſſeſſion of any other. Thus, at the beginning, Cain 
might take as much ground, as he could till, and make it his own land, and yet 
leave enough for Abel's ſheep, to feed on; a few acres would ſerve for both 
their poſſef tons But as families increaſed, and induſtry enlarged their ſtocks, 


their poſſeſſions enlarged with the need of them; but. yet it was commonly with- 


out any fixed property in the ground, they made uſe of, till they incorporated, 


ſettled themſelves together, and built cities, and then, by conſent they came in 


time to ſet out the bounds of their diſtin territories, and agree on limits between 
them and their neighbours ; and, by laws within themſelves, ſettled the proper- 
ties of thoſe of the ſame ſociety. For we ſee, that in that part of the world, 
which was firſt inhabited, and, therefore, like to be the beſt peopled, even as 
low down as Abraham's time, they wandered with their flocks and their herds, 
which was their fubſtance, freely up and down; and this Abraham did in a 
country, where he was a ſtranger. Whence it is plain, that at leaſt a great part 
of the land lay in common; that the inhabitants valued it not, nor claimed pro- 


perty in any more than they made uſe of. But when there was not room enough, 


in the ſame place, for their herds to feed together, they by conſent, as Abraham 
and Lot did, Gen. xiti. 5, &c. ſeparated, and enlarged their paſture, where it beſt 


liked them. And, for the ſame reaſon, Eſau went from his father and his bro- 


ther, and planted in mount Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 6, &. | 

39. Ax thus, without ſuppoſing any private dominion and property in A- 
dam over all the world, exclufive of all other men, which can no way be prov- 
ed, nor any one's property be made out from it ; but fuppoſing the world given, 
as it was, to the children of men in common, we ſee labour could make men 
diſtin titles to ſeveral parcels of it, for their privates uſes ; wherein there could 
be no doubt, no room for quarrel. | | 


40. Non is it fo ſtrange, as perhaps before conſideration it may appear, that 


the property of labour ſhould be able to over-balance the community of land. 


For it is labour, indeed, that puts the difference of value on every thing; and let 
8 one conſider what the difference is between an acre of land, planted with 
tobacco, or ſugar, ſown with wheat or barley; and an acre of the ſame land ly- 
ing in common, without any hubandry upon it, and he will find, that the im- 
provement of labour makes the far greater part of the value. I think it will be 


but a very modeſt computation to ſay, that of the products of the earth, uſeful 


to the life of man, are the effects of labour: nay, if we will rightly eſtimate 
things, as they come to our uſe, and caſt up the ſeveral expences about them, 
what in them is purely owing to nature, and what to labour, we ſhall find that 
in moſt of them 2; are wholly to be put on the account of labour. 

41. TryzRE cannot be a clearer demonſtration of any thing, than ſeveral 
nations of the Americans are of this, who are rich in land, and poor in all the 
comforts of life, whom nature having furniſhed as liberally, as any other people, 
with the materials of plenty, i. e. a fruitful foil, apt to produce in abundance, 
what might ſerve for food, raiment and delight; yet, for want of improving it 
by labour, have not one hundredth part of the conveniencies we enjoy: and a 
king of a large and fruitful territory there, feeds, lodges, and is clad worſe than 
a day-labourer in England. 


42. To make this a little clearer, let us but trace ſome of the ordinary pro- 


viſions of life, through their ſeveral progreſſes, before they come to our uſe, and 


ſee how much they receive of their value from human induftry. Bread, wine 
and cloth are things of daily uſe and great plenty; yet notwithſtanding, acorns, 
water, and leaves or ſkins, muſt be our bread, drink and cloathing, did not 
labour furniſh us with theſe more uſeful commodities. For whatever bread is 


more worth than acorns, wine than water, and cloth or filk, than leaves, 


" {ſkins 
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ſkins or moſs, that is wholly owing to labour and induſtry; The one of theſe 

being the food and raiment, which unafliſted nature furniſhes us with; the other 
proviſions, which our induſtry and pains prepare for us, which how much they 
exceed the other in value, when any one hath computed, he will then ſee, how 
much labour makes the far greateſt part of the value of things we enjoy, in this 
world : And the ground, that produces the materials, is ſcarce to-be reckoned 
in as any, or at moſt but a very ſmall part of it; ſo little that even amongſt us, 
land, that is left wholly to nature, that hath no improvement of paſturage, til- 
lage, or planting, is called, as indeed it is, waſte ; and we ſhall find the benefit 
of it amount to little more than nothing. Ge N 

Tus ſhews how much numbers of men are to be preferred to largeneſs of 
dominions; and that the increaſe of lands, and the right employing of them, is 
the great art of government, and that prince, who ſhall be fo wiſe and godlike, 
as, by eſtabliſhed laws of liberty, to ſecure protection and encouragement to the 
honeſt induſtry of mankind, againſt the oppreſſion of power, and narrowneſs of 
party, will quickly be too hard for his neighbours : but this by the by. 

To return to the argument in hand. | 

43. AN acre of land, that bears here twenty buſhels of wheat, and another 
in America, which with the ſame huſbandry would do the like, are, without 
doubt, of the ſame natural, intrinſick value: but yet, the benefit mankind re- 
ceives from the one, in a year, is worth 51. and from the other poſſibly not worth 
a penny, if all the profit, an Indian received from it, were to be valued and fold 
here; at leaſt I may truly fay, not reg. It is labour then, which puts the 
greateſt part of the value upon land, without which it would ſcarcely be worth any 
thing: it is to that we owe the greateſt part of all its uſeful products; for all 
that the ſtraw, bran, bread of that acre of wheat is more worth than the product 
of an acre of as good land, which lies waſte, is all the effect of labour. For it 
is not barely the ploughman's pains, the reapers and threſher's toil, and the 
baker's ſwear, is to be counted into the bread we eat; the labour of thoſe, who 
broke the oxen, who digged and wrought the iron and ſtones, who felled and 
framed the timber, employed about the plough, mill, oven, or any other uten- 
ſils, which are a vaſt number, requiſite to this corn, from its being ſeed to be 
ſown, to its being made bread, muſt all be charged on the account of labour, 
and received as an effect of that: nature and the earth furniſhed only the almoſt 
worthleſs materials, as in themſelves. It would be a ſtrange * catalogue of things, 
e that induſtry provided and made uſe of, about every loaf of bread,” before it 
came to our uſe, if we could trace them ; iron, wood, leather, bark, timber, 
ſtone, bricks, coals, lime, cloth, dying drugs, pitch, tar, maſts, ropes, and all 
the materials made uſe of in the ſhip, that brought any of the commodities, 
made uſe of, by any of the workmen, to any part of the work, all which would 
be almoſt impoſſible, at leaſt too long to reckon up. 15 

44. FRoM all which it is evident, that, though the things of nature are given 
in common, yet man, by being maſter of himſelf, and“ proprietor of his own 
«« perſon, and the actions, or labour of it, had ſtill in himſelf the great foun- 
dation of property; and that, which made up the great part of what he ap- 
plied to the ſupport, or comfort of his being, when invention and arts had im- 
proved the conveniencies of life, was perfectly his own, and did not belong in 


4 A 


— 


common to others. | | | 
45. Txvs labour, in the beginning gave a right of property, wherever any 
one was pleaſed to employ it upon what was common, which remained a long 
while the far greater part, and is yet more than mankind makes uſe of. Men 
at firſt, for the moſt part, contented themſelves with what unaſſiſted nature of- 
fered to their neceſſities: and though afterwards, if ſome parts of the world, 
(where the increaſe of people and ſtock, with the uſe of money, had made 
land ſcarce, and ſo of ſome value) the ſeveral communities ſettled the bounds 
of their diſtinct territories ; and, by laws within themſelves, regulated the pro- 
perties of the private men of their ſociety; and ſo, by compact and agree- 
ment, ſettled the property, which labour and induftry began; and the leagues, 
that have been made between ſeveral ſtates and kingdoms, either expreſly, * 
| e tacitly, 
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tacitly difowning all claim and right to the land, in the other's poſſeſſion, have, 
by common conſent, given up their pretences to their natural, common right, 
Which originally they had to thoſe countries, and fo have, by pofitive agree- 
ment, ſettled a property amongſt themſelves, in diſtinct parts and parcels of the 
earth; yet there are ſtill great tracts of ground to be found, which (the inha- 


bitants thereof, not having joined with the reſt of mankind, in the conſent of the 
uſe of their common money) lie waſte, and are more than the people, who 
dwell on it, do, or can make uſe of, and fo ſtill lie in common. Though this 
can ſcarce happen, amongſt that part of mankind, that have conſented to the 
uſe of money 5 1 


46. Tur gteateſt part of tHings really uſeful to the life of man, and ſuch as 


the neceſitty of ſubſiſting made the firſt commoners of the world look after, as 


it doth the Americans now, are generally things of ſhort duration; ſuch as, if 


they are not conſumed by uſe, will decay and periſh of themſelves : gold, filver 


and diamonds, are things that fancy, or agreement, hath put the value on, more 


than real uſe, and the neceflary fupport of life. Now of thoſe good things, 
which nature hath provided in common, every one had a right- (as hath been 
faid) to as much as he could ufe, and property in all he could effect with his la- 
bour ; all that his induſtry could extend to, to alter from the ſtate nature had 


ut it in, was his. He that gathered a hundred buſhels of acorns, or apples, 


had thereby a property in them, they were his goods, as ſoon as gathered. He 
was only to look, that he uſed them, before they ſpoiled, elſe he took more 
than his ſhare, and robbed others. And, indeed, it was a fooliſh thing, as well 
as diſhoneſt, to hoard up more than he could make uſe of. If he gave away a 
part to any body elſe, ſo that it periſhed not uſeleſly in his poſſeſſion, theſe he 
alſo made uſe of. And if he alſo bartered away plumbs, that would have rotted 
in a week, for nuts, that would laſt good for his eating a whole year, he did 
no injury; he waſted not the common ſtock; he deſtroyed no part of the por- 
tion of goods, that belonged: to others, fo long as nothing periſhed uſeleſſy in 
his hands. Again, if he would give his nuts for a piece of metal, pleaſed with 


its colour; or exchange his ſheep for ſhells, or wool for a ſparkling pebble, or a 


diamond, and keep thoſe by him, all his life, he invaded not the right of others, 
he might heap up as much of theſe durable things as he pleaſed ; the exceeding 


of the bounds of his juſt property not lying in the largeneſs of his poſſeſſion, 


but the periſhing of any thing uſeleſly in it. 

47. AND thus came in the uſe of money, | ſome laſting thing, that men 
might keep without ſpoiling, and that by mutual conſent men would rake; in 
exchange for the truly uſeful, but periſhable ſupports of life. ret ork 


48. AnDp as different degrees of induſtry were apt to give men poſſeſſions, 5 


in different proportions, ſo this invention of money gave them the opportunity 
to continue and enlarge them. For ſuppoſing an iſland, ſeparate from all poi- 
ſible commerce with the reſt of the world, wherein there were but an hundred 
families, but there were ſheep, horſes and cows, with other ufeful animals, 
wholſome fruits, and land enough for corn, for an hundred thouſand times as 


many, but nothing in the iſland, either becauſe of its commonneſs, or periſn- 


ableneſs, fit to ſupply the place of money: what reaſon could any one have, 


there, to enlarge his poſſeſſions, beyond the uſe of his family, and a plentiful 


ſupply to its conſumption, either in what their own induſtry produced, or they 
could barter, for like, periſhable, uſeful commodities, with others? Where 


there is not ſomething both laſting and ſcarce, and fo valuable to be hoarded up, 


there men will not be apt to enlarge their poſſeſſions of land, were it never ſo 


rich, never ſo free for them to take. For I aſk, © What wauld a man value 


ic ten thouſand, or an hundred thouſand acres of excellent land ready cultivated, 
e and well ſtock d too with cattle, in the midſt of the inland parts of Ame- 
rica, where he had no hopes of commerce, with other parts of the world, 
to draw money to him, by the fale of the product?“ It would not be worth 
the incloſing, and we ſhould ſee him give up again, to the wild common of na- 
ture, whatever was more than would ſupply the conveniencies of liſe to be had 


there for him and his family. 
49. Thus, 
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49. Tarvs,.4n the beginning, all the world was America, and more ſo than 
that is now); for no ſuch thing as money was any where known. Find out 
ſome thing that hath the uſe and value of money amongſt his neighbours, you 
ſhall ſee the ſame man will begin preſently to enlarge his poſſeſſions. 
50. But ſince gold and filver being little uſeful to the life of man, in pro- 
ortion to food, raiment and carriage, has its value only from the conſent. of 
men, whereof labour yet makes, in great part, the meaſure, it is plain, that men 
have agreed to a diſproportionate and unequal poſſeſſion of the earth; they hav- 
ing, by a tacit and voluntary conſent, found out a way, how a man may fairly 
poſſeſs more land, than he himſelf can uſe the product of, by receiving, in ex- 
change for the overplus, gold and filver, which may be hoarded up, without 
injury to any one; theſe metals not ſpoiling, or decaying in the hands of the 
oſſeſſor. This partage of things in an equality of private poſſeſſions, men have 
made practicable, out of the bonds of ſociety, and without compact, only by 
putting a value on gold and filver, and tacitly agreeing in the uſe of money. For, 
in governments, the laws regulate the right of property, and the poſſeſſion of 
land is determined by poſitive conſtitutions. © © nds 
51. AND thus, I think, it is very eaſy to conceive, without any difficulty, 
& how labour could at firſt begin a title of property,” in the common things of 
nature, and how the ſpending it upon our uſes, bound it. So that there could, 
then, be no reaſon of quarrelling about title, nor any doubt about the largeneſs 7 ] 
of poſſeſſion it gave. Right and conveniency went together; for as a man had = 
a right to all, he could employ his labour upon, ſo he had no temptation to la- | 
bour for more than he could make uſe of. This left no room for controverſy, 
about the title, nor for encraachment on the right of others; what portion a 
man carved to himſelf was'cafily feen, and it was uſeleſs, as well as diſhoneſt, 
to carye himſelf too much, or take more than he needed. 


CHAP. VI 


Fo Of paternal power. 
+ | 52. TT may perhaps be cenſured, as an impertinent criticiſm, in a diſcourſe | 
5 of this nature, to find fault with words and names, that have obtained 
in the world: and yet, poflibly it may not be amiſs to offer new ones, when the 
old are apt to lead men into miſtakes; as this of paternal power, probably has 
done, which ſeems ſo to place the power of parents over their children, wholly 
in the father, as if the mother had no ſhare in it; whereas if we conſult reaſon 
or revelation, we ſhall find ſhe hath an equal title. This may give one reaſon 
to aſk, Whether this might not be more properly called parental power ? 
For whatever obligation, nature, and the right of generation lays on children, 
it muſt certainly bind them equal to both concurrent cauſes of it. And ac- 
cordingly we ſee the poſitive law of God, every where, joins them together, 
without diſtinction, when it commands the obedience of children. Honour 
« thy father and thy mother,” Exod. xx. 12. Whoſoever curſeth his father, or 
© his mother,” Lev. xx. 9. Ye ſhall fear every man his mother and his fa- 
« ther,” Lev. xix. 3. Children obey your parents.“ &c. Eph. vi. 1. is the ſtile 
of the old and new teſtament. 18 0 1 fy | | 
53. HAD but this one thing been well conſidered, without looking any deep- 
er into the matter, it might perhaps have kept men from running into thoſe 
groſs miſtakes, they have made about this power of parents; which however 
it might, without any great harſhneſs, bear the name of abſolute dominion and 
regal authority, when under the title of paternal power, it ſeemed appropriated 
to the father, would yet have ſounded but oddly, and in the very name, ſhewn 
L the abſurdity, if this ſuppoſed abſolute power over children had been called pa- 
= rental, and thereby have diſcovered that it belonged to the mother too: for it 
x will but very ill ſerve the turn of thoſe men, who contend ſo much for the abſo- 
lute power and authority of the fatherhood, as they call it, that the mother 
Vor. II. | Z 2 ſhould 
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ſhould have any ſhare in it. And it would have but ill ſupported the monar- 
—_ ch, they contended for, when, by the very name, it appeared, that that funda- 
=. munental authority, from whence they would derive their government of a ſingle J 
= perſon only, was not placed in one, but two perſons jointly. But to let this of - Bun 
=: 5 J...... EE i IE WONG *l 
= Dp. „ Txroven 1 have ſaid above, chap. 2. © That all men by nature are e- E 
« qual,” I cannot be ſuppoſed to underftand all forts of equality: age, or virtue, 
may give men a juft precedency : excellency of parts and merit may place others 
above the common level: birth may ſubject ſome, and alliance, or benefits, o- 
thers, to pay an obedience to thoſe, to whom nature, gratitude, or other re- 
ſpects may have made it due; and yet all this conſiſts with the equality which 
all men are in, in reſpe& of juriſdiction, or dominion, one over another, which 
was the equality I here ſpoke of, as proper to the buſineſs in hand, being that 
equal right that every man hath, to his natural freedom, without being ſubject- 

ed tothe will, or authority of any other man. N ! 

55. CMILDREN, 1 confeſs, are not born in this full ſtate of equality, though 

they are born to it. Their parents have a ſort of rule and juriſdiction over them, 
when they come into the world, and for ſome time after, but it is but a tem- 
porary one. The bonds of this ſubjection are like the ſwaddling-cloaths, they 2 
are wrapt up in, and ſupported by, in the weakneſs of their infancy : age and jm 
reaſon, as they grow up, looſen them, till at length they drop quite off, and leave F: | 
a man at his own free diſpoſal. 5 | pF 
56. ADAM was created a perfect man, his body and mind in full poſſeſſion | 
of their ſtrength and reaſon, and ſo was capable, from the firſt inſtant of his be- 
ing, to provide for his own ſupport and preſervation, and govern his actions, ac- 
cording to the dictates of the oe of reaſon, which God had implanted in him. 
From him the world is peopled with his deſcendants, who are all born infants, 

7 weak and helpleſs, without knowledge, or underſtanding: but to ſupply the de- 
fects of this imperfect ſtate, till the improvement of growth and age had remov- 
ed them, Adam and Eve, and after them all parents were, by the law of nature, 

6 under an obligation to preſerve, nouriſh, and educate the children,” they had 
begotten, not as their own workmanſhip, but the workmanſhip of their own 
Maker, the Almighty, to whom they were to be accountable for them. 

57. THE law, that was to govern Adam, was the ſame, that was to govern 
all his poſterity, the law of reaſon, But, his off-ſpring having another way of 
entrance of the world, different from him by a natural birth, that produced 
them ignorant and without the uſe of reaſon, they were not preſently under that 
law ; for no body can be under a law, which is not promulgated to him; and 
this law being promulgated, or made known, by reaſon only, he that is not come 
to the uſe of his reaſon, cannot be ſaid to be under this law; and Adam's chil- 
dren veins not preſently, as ſoon as born, under this law of reaſon, were not 
preſently free. For law, in its true notion, is not fo much the limitation, as the 
direction, of a free and intelligent agent, to his proper intereſt, and preſcribes 
no farther than for the general good of thoſe under that law : could they be 
happier without it, the law, as an uſeleſs thing, would of itſelf vaniſh; and that 
ill deſerves the name of confinement, which hedges us in only from bogs and 
8 So that, however it may be miſtaken, the end of law is not to abo- 
liſh or reſtrain, but to preferve and enlarge freedom. For in all the ſtates of 
created beings capable of laws, © where there is no law, there is no freedom.” 
For liberty is to be free from reſtraint and violence from others, which cannot 
be, where there is no law: but freedom is not, as. we are told, © liberty for 
” oe: man to do what he lifts:” (for who could be free, when every other 
man's humour might domineer over him ?”) but a liberty to diſpoſe and order, 
as he liſts, his perſon, actions, poſſeſſions, and his whole property, within the 
allowance of thoſe laws, under which he is, and therein not to be ſubje& to 
the arbitrary will of another, but freely follow his own. 5 

58. THE power, then, that parents have over their children, ariſes from that 

duty, which is incumbent on them, to take care of their off-ſpring, during the 
imperfect ſtate of childhood. To inform the mind, and govern the actions of 
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their yet ignorant nonage, till reaſon ſhall take its place, and eaſe them of that 


trouble, is what the children want, and the parents are bound to. For God, 
having given man an underſtanding to direct his actions, has allowed him a free- 
dom of will, and liberty of acting, as properly belonging thereunto, within the 
bounds of that law he is under. But whilſt he is in an eſtate, wherein he has 
not underſtanding of his own, to direct his will, he is not to have any will of 
his own to follow : he that underſtands for him, muſt will for him too; he muſt 
reſcribe to his will, and regulate his actions; but, when he comes to the eſtate, 
that made his father a freeman, the ſon is a freeman too. 1 
59. Tris holds in all the laws a man is under, whether natural or civil. Is 


a man under the law of nature? What made him free of that law? What gave 


him a free diſpoſing of his property, according to his own will, within the com- 
paſs of that law ? I anſwer, a ſtate of maturity, wherein he might be ſuppoſed 
capable to know that law, that ſo he might keep his actions within the bounds 
of it. When he has acquired that itate, he is preſumed to know, how far that 
law is to be his guide, and how- far he may make uſe of his freedom, and fo 
comes to have it; till then, ſomebody elſe muſt guide him, who is preſumed to 
know how far the law allows a liberty. If ſuch a Rate of reaſon, ſuch an age 
of diſcretion made him free, the ſame ſhall make his ſon free too. Is a man under 


the law of England? What made him free of that law? that is, to have the li- 


berty to diſpoſe of his actions and paſſeſſions according to his own will, within 


the permiſſion of that law ? A capacity of knowing that law. Which is ſuppoſed 


by that law, at the age of one and twenty years, and, in ſome caſes, ſooner. If 


this made the father free, it ſhall make the ſon free too. Till then, we ſee the 


law allows the ſon to have no will, but he is to be guided by the will of his fa- 


ther, or guardian, who is to underſtand for him. And if the father die, and fail to 
ſubſtitute a deputy in his truſt, if he hath not provided a tutor to govern his ſon, 
during his minority, during his want of underſtanding, the law takes care to do 
it, ſome other muſt govern him, and be a will to him, till he hath attained to 


a ſtate of freedom, and his underſtanding be fit to take the government of his 
will. But, after that, the father and ſon are equally free, as much as tutor and 
pupil after nonage ; equally ſubjects of the ſame law together, without any do- 


minion left, in the father, over the life, liberty, or eſtate of his ſon, whether 


they be only in the ſtate and under the law of nature, or under the poſitive laws 
of an eſtabliſhed government. 55 „„ 

60. Bur if, through defects, that may happen, out of the ordinary courſe of 
nature, any one comes not to ſuch a degree of reaſon, wherein he might be ſup- 


poſed capable of knowing the law, and ſo living within the rules of it, he is ne- 


ver capable of being a freeman, he is never let looſe to the diſpoſure of his own 
will, (becauſe he knows no bounds to it, has not underſtanding, its proper guide) 


but is continued under the tuition and government of others, all the time his 
own underſtanding is uncapable of that charge. And ſo lunaticks and ideots are 


never ſet free from the government of their parents ; © Children, who are not 
ce as yet come unto thoſe years, whereat they may have; and innocents, which 
e are excluded by a natural defect, from ever having; Thirdly, Mad-men, 


_ ©. which, for the preſent, cannot poſſibly have the uſe of right reaſon to guide 
e themſelves, have, for their guide, the reaſon that guideth other men, which 


c are tutors over them, to ſeek and procure their good for them,” ſays Hooker, 
Eccl. Pol. lib. 1, ſect. 7. All which ſeems no more than that duty, which God 
and nature has laid on man, as well as other creatures, to preſerve their off-ſpring, 
till they can be able to ſhift for themſelves, and will ſcarce amount to an inſtance, 
or proof, of parents regal authority, „ 
61. Tuus we are born free, as we are born rational; not that we have actu- 
ally the exerciſe of either: age that brings one, brings with it the other too. 
And thus we ſee, how natural freedom and ſubjection to parents may conſiſt 


together, and are both founded on the ſame principle. A child is free, by his 


father's title, by his father's underſtanding, which is to gavern him, till he hath 
it of his own. The freedom of a man at years of diſcretion, and the ſubjection 
of a child to his parents, whilſt yet ſhort of that age, are ſo conſiſtent, and fo 


diſtin» 
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+ diſtinguiſhable, that the moſt blinded contenders for monarchy, by right of. fa- 
_ *therhood, cannot miſs this difference; the moſt obſtinate cannot but allow their | 
conſiſtency. For were their doctrine all true, were the right heir of Adam 
* now known, and, by that title, ſettled a monarch in his throne, inveſted with 
all the abſolute, unlimited power Sir R. F. talks of; if he ſhould die, as ſoon as 
His heir were born, muſt not the child, notwithſtanding he were never ſo free, 
never ſo much ſovereign, be in ſubjection to his mother and nurſe, to tutors 
and governors, till age and education brought him reaſon and ability to govern 
himſelf, and others? The neceſſities of his life, the health of his body, and 
the information of his mind, would require him to be directed by the will of 
others, and not his own; and yet will any one think, that this reſtraint and ſub- 
jection were inconſiſtent with, or ſpoiled him of that liberty, or ſovereignty, he 
had a right to, or gave away his empire to thoſe, who had the government of 
his nonage ? This government over him only prepared him the better and ſooner 
for it. If any body ſhould aſk me, When my ſon is of age to be free? I 
| ſhall anſwer, Juſt when his monarch is of age to govern. © But at what time,” 
ſays the judicious Hooker, Eccl.-Pol. l. 1. ſect, 6. © a man may be ſaid to have 
ce attained ſo far forth the uſe of reaſon, as ſufficeth to make him capable of 
ce thoſe laws, whereby he is then bound to guide his actions; this is a great 
e deal more eaſy for ſenſe to diſcern, than for any one by ſkill and learning to 
« determine.” 5 „ 1 5 8 
62. CoMMoONWEALTHS themſelves take notice of, and allow, that there "= 
is a time, when men are to begin to act like freemen ; and, therefore, till that 1 
time require not oaths of fealty, or allegiance, or other publick owning of, or 
ſubmiſſion to the government of their countries. | „ 5 gs | 


63. Tur freedom then of man, and liberty of acting according to his own 
will, is grounded on his having reafon, which is able to inſtruct him in that law, 
he is to govern himſelf by, and make him know how far he is left to the free- 
dom of his own will. To turn him looſe to an unreſtrained liberty, before he 
1 has reaſon to guide him, is not the allowing him the privilege of his nature to 

b be free; but to thruſt him out amongſt brutes, and abandon him to a ſtate as 
wretched, and as much beneath that of a man, as theirs. This is that, which 
puts the authority into the parents hands, to govern the minority of their chil- 
dren, God hath made it their buſineſs to employ this care on their off-ſpring, 
and hath placed in them ſuitable inclinations of tenderneſs and concern, to tem- 

er this power, to apply it, as his wiſdom deſigned it,, to the children's good, as 
Fai as they ſhould need to be under it. CY FFF 
64, Bur what reaſon can hence advance this care of the parents, due to 
their off-ſpring, into an abſolute, arbitrary dominion of the father, whoſe power 
reaches no farther, than by ſuch a diſcipline, as he finds moſt effectual, to give 
ſuch ſtrength and health to their bodies, ſuch vigor and rectitude to their minds, 
as may beſt fit his children to be moſt uſeful to themſelves and others; and, if 
it be neceſſary to his condition, to make them work, when they are able, for 
= their own ſubſiſtence. But in this power the mother too has her ſhare with the 
7 | Sn TS - 3 
d 65. Nay, this power fo little belongs to the father, by any peculiar right 
of nature, but only as he is guardian of his children, that when he quits his 
care of them, he loſes his power over them, which goes along with their nou- 
riſhment and education, to which it is inſeparably annexed ; and it belongs as 
much to the foſter-father of an expoſed child, as the natural father of another. 
So little. power does the bare act of begetting give a man over his iſſue, if all his 
care ends there, and this be all the title he hath, to the name and authority of 
a father. And what will become of this paternal power, in that part of the 
world, where one woman hath more than one huſband at a time; or, in thoſe 
parts of America, where, when the huſband and wife part, which happens fre- 
quently, the children are all left to the mother, follow her, and are wholly un- 
der her care and proviſion ? If the father die, whilſt the children are young, 
do they not naturally every-where owe the ſame obedience to their mother, du- 
ring their minority, as to their father were he alive? And will any one ſay, that 
| „ Tf AAA” | the 
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tze mother hath a legiſlative power over her children? That ſhe can make ſtand- 
ing rules, Which ſhall be of perpetual obligation, by which they ought to regu- 
late all the concerns of their property, and bound their liberty, all the courſe of 
their lives? Or can ſhe enforce the obſervation of them with capita] puniſh- 
ments? For this is the proper power of the magiſtrate, of which the father hath 
not ſo much as the ſhadow. His command over his children is but tempo- 
rary, and reaches not their life, or property: It is but an help to the weakneſs 
and imperfection of their nonage, a diſcipline neceſſary to their education : and 
though a father may diſpoſe of his own poſſeſſions, as he pleaſes, when his chil- 
dren are out of danger of periſhing for want, yet his power extends not to the 
lives, or goods, which either their own induſtry, or another's bounty has made 
' theirs; nor to their liberty neither, when they are once arrived to the infran- 
chiſement of the years of diſcretion. The father's empire then ceaſes, and he 
can from thenceforwards no more diſpoſe of the liberty of his fon, than that of 
any other man: and it muſt be far from an abſolute, or perpetual juriſdiction, 
from which a man may withdraw himſelf, having licenſe from divine authority 
to © leave father and mother, and cleave to his wife.” 1 
66. Bur though there be a time, when a child comes to be as free from ſub- 
jection to the will and command of his father, as the father himſelf is free from 
ſubjection to the will of any body elſe, and they are each under no other re- 
ſtraint, but that which is common to them both, whether it be the law of na- 
ture, or municipal law of their country: yet this freedom exempts not a ſon 
from that honour, which he ought, by the law of God and nature, to pay his 
parents. God having made the parents inſtruments in his great deſign, of con- 
tinuing the race of mankind, and the occaſions of life to their children; as he 
hath laid on them an obligation to nouriſh, preſerve, and bring up their off- 
ſpring ; ſo he has laid on the children a perpetual obligation of honouring their 
parents, which containing in it an inward eſteem and reverence to be ſhewn by 
all outward expreſſions, ties up the child from any thing that may ever injure or 
affront, diſturb or endanger the happineſs, or life, of thoſe, from whom he re- 
ceived his; and engages him in all actions of defence, relief, aſſiſtance and com- 
fort of thoſe, by whoſe means he entered into being, and has been made capable 
of any enjoyments of life. From this obligation no ſtate, no freedom can ab- 
ſolve children. But this 1s very far from giving parents a power of command. over 
their children, or an authority to make laws, and diſpoſe, as they pleaſe, of 
their lives, or liberties. Tis one thing to owe honour and reſpect, gratitude and 
_ aſſiſtance; another, to require an abſolute obedience and ſubmiſſion. The ho- 
nour due to parents, a monarch in his throne owes his mother; and yet this leſ- 
ſens not his authority, nor ſubjects him to her government. ee 
67. Tur ſubjection of a minor places in the father a temporary government, 
which terminates with the minority of the child: and the honour due from a 
child places in the parents a perpetual right to reſpect, reverence, ſupport, and 
compliance too, more or leſs, as the father's care, coſt, and kindneſs in his edu- 
cation has been more or leſs. This ends not with minority, but holds in all 
parts and conditions of a man's life. The want of diſtinguiſhing theſe two 
powers, viz. that which the father hath in the right of tuition, during minority, 
and the right of honour all his life, may perhaps have cauſed a great part of the 
miſtakes about this matter. For, to ſpeak properly of them, the firſt of theſe 
is rather the privilege of children, and duty of parents, than any prerogative of 
paternal power. The nouriſhment and education of their children is a charge fo 
incumbent on parents for their children's good, that nothing can abſolve them 
from taking care of it. And though the power of commanding and chaſtiſing 
them go along with it, yet God hath woven into the principles of human nature, 
ſuch a tenderneſs for their offspring, that there is little fear, that parents ſhould 
uſe their power with too much rigour. The exceſs is ſeldom on the ſevere fide, 
the ſtrong byaſs of nature drawing the other way. And therefore God almighty, 
when he would expreſs his gentle dealing with the Iſraelites, he tells them, that 
though he chaſtened them, he chaſtened them as a man chaſtens his ſoup? 
Deut. viii. 5. i. e. with tenderneſs and affection, and kept them under no ſeverer 
Yor. Ik, 3 A a a diſcipline, 


diſciplitie 

have flackened. This is that power, to which children are commanded obedi- 

_ ence, that the pains and care of their parents may not be increaſed, or ill re- 
EE, e 
68. On the other fide, honour and ſupport, all that which gratitude requires, 
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to return for the benefits, received by and from them, is the indiſpenſible duty 


of the child, and the proper privilege of the parents. This is intended for the 
parent's advantage, as the other is for the child's ; though education, the parents 


duty, ſeem to have moſt power, becauſe the ignorance and infirmities of child- 


hood ſtand in need of reſtraint and correction, which is a viſible exerciſe of rule 


and a kind of dominion. And that duty which is comprehended in the word, 
honour, requires leſs obedience, though the obligation be ſtronger on grown, 
than younger children. For who can think the command, Children obey 
tc parents,” requires in a man, that has children of his own, the ſame ſub- 
miſſion to his father, as it does in his yet young children to him; and that, by 
this precept, he were bound to obey all his father's commands, if, out of a con- 
ceit of authority, he ſhould have the indiſcretion to treat him ſtill as a boy? 


69. Tas firſt part then, of paternal power, or rather duty, which is education, 


belongs ſo to the father, that it terminates at a certain ſeaſon ; when the buſineſs 
may put the tuition of his ſon in other hands; and he that has made his ſon an 
apprentice to another, has diſcharged him, during that time, of a great part of his 
obedience; both to himſelf and to his mother. But all the duty of honour, the 
other part, remains nevertheleſs entire to them, nothing can cancel that: it is ſo 
inſeparable from them both, that the father's authority cannot diſpoſſeſs the mo- 
ther of her right, nor can any man diſcharge his fon from honouring her, that 
bore him. But both theſe are yery far from a power to make laws, and enforc- 
ing them with penalties, that may reach eſtate, liberty, limbs, and life, The 


of education is over, it ceaſes of itſelf, and is alſo alienable before. For a man 


power of commanding ends with nonage ; and though after that, honour and re- 


ſpect, ſupport and defence, and whatſoever gratitude can oblige a man to, for the 
higheſt benefits he is naturally capable of, be always due, from a ſon to his pa- 
rents ; yet all this puts no ſcepter into the father's hand, no ſovereign power of 
commanding. He has no dominion over his ſon's property, or actions, nor any 


right, that his will thould preſcribe to his ſon's, in all things; however it may be- 
come his ſon in many things, not very inconyenient to him and his, family, to 


pay a deference to it. rice: 
70. A MAN may owe honour and reſpect to an ancient, or wiſe man, de- 


fence to his child, or friend, relief and ſupport to the diſtreſſed, and gratitude to 
a a benefactor, to ſuch a degree, that all he has, all he can do, cannot ſufficiently 


pay it : but all theſe give no authority, no right to any one, of making laws over 
him, from whom they are owing. And, 'tis plain, all this is due not only to 


the bare title of father, not only becauſe, as has been ſaid, it is owing to the 


mother too; but becauſe theſe obligations to parents, and the degrees of what is 


required of children, may be varied, by the different care and kindneſs, trouble 


and expence, which is often employed upon one child, more than another. 

71. Tris ſhews the reaſon, how it comes to paſs, that parents in ſocieties, 
where they themſelves are ſubjects, retain a power over their children, and have 
as much right to their ſubjection, as thoſe, who are in the ſtate of nature. 


Which could not poſſibly be, if all political power were only paternal, and that, 


in truth, they were one and the ſame thing: for then, all paternal power being 
in the prince, the ſubje& could naturally have none of it. But theſe two powers, 


political and paternal, are ſo perfectly diſtinct and ſeparate, are built upon fo 


different foundations, and given to ſo different ends, that every ſubject, that is a 
father, has as much a paternal power over his children, as the prince has over 
his : andevery prince, that has parents, owes them as much filial duty and obe- 
dience, as the meaneſt of his ſubjects do to theirs; and can therefore contain 
not any part, or degree, of that kind of dominion, which a prince, or magi- 
ee, has over his ſubject. | | 


£ 
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7. Txoven the obligation on the parents to bring up their children, and 
the obligation on children to honour their parents, contain all the power on the 
one hand, and ſubmiſſion on the other, which are proper to this relation; yet 
there is another power ordinarily in the father, whereby he has a tie on the obe- 
dience of his children; which though it be common to him with other men, yet 


$ 
* 


the occaſions of ſhewing it almoſt conſtantly happening to fathers, in their pri- 
vate families, and the inſtances of it elſewhere being rare, and leſs taken notice 
of, it paſſes in the world for a part of paternal juriſdiction. And this is the 


power men generally have to beſtow their eſtates on thoſe, who pleaſe them beſt. 
The poſſeſſion. of the father being the expectation and inheritance of the chil- 
dren, ordinarily in certain proportions, according to the law and cuſtom of each 
country ; yet it is commonly in the father's power to beſtow it, with a more 
ſparing, or liberal hand, according as the behaviour of this, or that, child hath 


— 


| with his will and humour. = 


„ 
9 


73. Tis is no ſmall tie on the obedience of children; and there being al- 


ways annexed to the enjoyment of land, a ſubmiſſion to the government of the 
country, of which that land is a part; it has been commonly ſuppoſed, That a 
father could oblige his poſterity to that government, of which he himſelf was a 


ſubject, and that his compact held them; whereas it being only a neceſſary con- 


dition annexed to the land, and the inheritance of an eſtate, which is under that 
government, reaches only thoſe, who will take it on that condition, and ſo is no 
natural tie, or engagement, but a voluntary ſubmiſſion. For every man's chil- 
dren being, by nature, as free as himſelf, or any of his anceſtors ever were, may, 


whilſt they are in that freedom, chuſe what ſociety they will join themſelves to, 
what commonwealth they will put themſelves under. But, if they will enjoy 


the inheritance of their anceſtors, they muſt take it on the ſame terms their anceſ- 
tors had it, and ſubmit to all the conditions annexed to ſuch a poſſeſſion. By 
this power indeed, fathers oblige their children to obedience to themſelyes, even 


when they are paſt minority, and moſt commonly to ſubje& them to this, or 


that political power : but neither of theſe, by any peculiar right of fatherhood, 
but by the reward they have in their hands, to enforce and recompence ſuch a 


compliance; and is no more power than what a Frenchman has over an Eng- 


liſhman, who by the hopes of an eſtate he will leave him, will certainly have 
a ſtrong tie on his obedience: and if, when it is left him, he will enjoy it, he 
muſt certainly take it upon the conditions annexed to the poſſeſſion of land, in 
that country where it lies, whether in France, or England. ns 

74, To conclude then, tho the father's power of commanding extends no 
farther than the minority of his children, and to a degree only fit for the diſei- 
pline and government of that age; and tho' that honour and reſpect, and all that 
which the Latins called piety, which they indiſpenſibly owe to their parents all 
their life-time, and in all eſtates, with all that ſupport and defence is due to them, 
gives the father no power of governing, i. e. making laws, and enacting penal- 


ties on his children; tho, by all this, he has no dominion over the property, or 


actions, of his ſon: yet it is obvious to conceive how eaſy it was, in the firſt ages 
of the world, and in places ſtill, where the thinneſs of people gives families leave 


to ſeparate into unpoſſeſſed quarters, and they have room to remove, or plant, 


themſelves in yet vacant habitations, for the father of the family to become the 
prince of “ it, he had been a ruler from the beginning of the infancy of his 
children ; and fince without ſome government, it would be hard for them to 


* It is no improbable opinion, therefore, which the-arch-philoſapher was of, „ That the chief 
* perſon in every houſhold was always, as it were, a king: ſo when numbers of houſholds joined 
** themſelves in civil ſocieties together, kings were the firft kind of governors amongſt them; which 


Dis allo as it ſeemeth, the reaſon why the name of fathers continued ſtill in them, who of fa- 


** thers, were made rulers; as alſo the ancient cuſtom of governors to do as Melchizedec, and be- 
ing kings to exerciſe the office of prieſts, which fathers did at the firſt, grew perhaps by the ſame 
+ occaſion. Howbeit, this is not the only kind of regiment, that has been received in the world. The 
inconveniencies of one kind have cauſed ſundry others to be deviſed; fo that in a word, all pub- 
* lick regiment, of what kind ſoever, ſeemeth evidently to have riſen from the deliberate advice, 
* conſultation and compoſition between men, judging it convenient and behoveful; there beingho 
impoffibility in nature, conſidered by itſelf, but that man migbt have lived without any publick 
* regiment,” Hooker's Eccl. Pol. lib. 1. Sec. 10. . 
IVC 
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chance or buſineſs, had brought to his family, had there killed any of his chil- 
dren or committed any other fact, he might condemn and put him to death, 
or otherwiſe have puniſhed him, as well as any of his children; which it was 
impoſſible he ſhould do, by virtue of any paterna] authority over ohe, who was 
not his child, but by virtue of that executive power of the law of nature, which, 
as a man, he had a right to: and he alone could puniſh him in his family, where 


the reſpect of his children had laid by the exerciſe of ſuch a power, to give way 


to the dignity and authority, they were willing ſhould remain in him, above the 
reſt of his family. J of Sod ted Hoi 10-4 


75. Tnvs 'twas eaſy, and almoſt natural for children, by a tacit and ſcarce 


avoidable conſent, to make way for the father's authority and government. They 
had been accuſtomed, in. their childhood, to follow his direction, and to refer 
their little differences to him; and when they were men, who fitter to rule them? 
Their little properties, and leſs covetouſneſs, ſeldom afforded greater controver- 
fies ; and when they ſhould ariſe, where could they have a fitter umpire than 
he, by whoſe care they had every. one been ſuſtained and brought up, and who 


had a tenderneſs for them all? Tis no wonder that they made no diſtinction be- 
twixt minority and full age, nor looked after one and twenty, or any other age, 


that might make them the free diſpoſers of themſelves and fortunes, when they 


could have no deſire to be out of their pupilage, the government they had been 


under, during it, continued ſtill to be more their protection than reſtraint; and 
they could no where find a greater ſecurity to their peace, liberties, and fortunes, 
than in the rule of a father. bod 162 af ore yo Fagan orf7 wil tid 

76. Tuus the natural fathers of families, by an inſenſible change, became 


-e politick monarchs of them too; and as they chanced to live long, and leave 


able and worthy heirs for ſeveral ſucceſſions, or otherwiſe, ſo they laid the foun- 
dations of hereditary, or elective kingdoms, under ſeveral conſtitutions and 


manners, according as chance, contrivance, or occaſions happen'd to mould 


them. But if princes have their title in their father's right, and it be a ſuffi- 
cient proof of the natural right of fathers to political authority, becauſe they 
commonly were thoſe, in whoſe hands we find, de facto, the exerciſe of go- 
vernment: I fay, if this argument be good, it will as ſtrongly prove, that all 
princes, nay princes only, ought to be prieſts, ſince it is as certain, that in the 
5 « the father of the family was prieſt, as that he was ruler in his own 
3 e eel een eee | 
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not good for him to be alone, put him under ſtrong obligations of ne- 
ceſſity, convenience and inclination, to drive him into ſociety, as well as fitted 
him with underſtanding and language to continue and enjoy it. The firſt ſociety 
was between man and wife, which gave beginning to that between parents and 
children; to which in time, that between maſter and ſervant came to be added : 
and tho' all theſe might, and commonly did meet together, and make up but 
one family, wherein the maſter, or miſtreſs, of it had ſome fort of rule, pro- 
per to a family; each of theſe, or all together, came ſhort of political ſociety, 


282 D having made man ſuch a creature, that in his own judgment it wa 
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as we ſhall ſee, if we conſider the different ends, ties and / bounds of each of 
c s : EW of = | 5 + ; 3 Mt 3 | 4; 7 
78. Cox jus At ſociety is made by a voluntary compact between man and 


woman; and tho' it conſiſt chiefly in ſuch a communion and right in one ano- 
ther's bodies, as is neceſſary to its chief end, procreation; yet it draws with it 


not only to unite their care and affection, but alſo neceſſary to their common 
offspring, who have a right to be ' nouriſhed and maintain d by them, till they 
are able. to provide for themſelves. 6 Wa ti £41 61 | 3-0 rare e 
79. Fox the end of conjunction between male and female, being not barely 


| rocreation, but the continuation of the ſpecies; this conjunction betwixt male 
and female ought to laſt, even after procreation, ſo long as is neceſſary to the 


that got them, till they be able to ſhift and provide for themſelves. This rule, 
which the infinitely wiſe maker hath ſet to the works of his hands, we find the 
inferior creatures ſteadily obey. In thoſe viviparous animals, which feed on 
graſs, the conjunction between male and female laſts no longer than the very act 
of copulation ; becauſe the teat of the dam being ſufficient to nouriſh the young, 
until he be able to feed on graſs, the male only begets, but concerns not him- 


But, in beaſts of prey, the conjunction laſts longer; becauſe the dam not being 
able well to ſubfiſt herſelf, and nouriſh her numerous offspring, by her own 


feeding on graſs, the aſſiſtance of the male is neceſſary to the maintenance of 
their common family, which cannot ſubſiſt, till they are able to prey for them- 
ſelves, but by the joint care of male and female. 'The fame is to be obſerved in 
all birds (except ſome domeſtick ones, where plenty of food excuſes the cock 


wings, and provide for themſelves. 


80. Axp herein I think lies the chief, if not the only reaſon, <« why the 
© male and female, in mankind, are tied to a longer conjunction“ than other 


monly with child again, and brings forth too a new birth, long before the for- 
mer is out of a dependency for ſupport on his parent's help, and able to ſhift for 
himſelf, and has all the aſſiſtance is due to him from his parents; whereby the 
father, who is bound to take care of thoſe he hath begot, is under an obliga- 
tion to continue in conjugal ſociety with the ſame woman, longer than other 
creatures, whoſe young being able to ſubſiſt of themſelves, before the time of 
procreation returns again, the conjugal bond diſſolves of itſelf, and they are at 


Creator, who having given to man foreſight, and an ability to lay up for the fu- 
ture, as well as to ſupply the preſent neceſſity, hath made it neceſſary, that ſo- 
cicty of man and wite ſhould be more laſting, than of male and female amongſt 
other creatures; that ſo their induſtry might be encouraged, and their intereſt 
better united, to make proviſion and lay up goods for their common iſſue, which 
uncertain mixture, or eaſy and frequent ſolutions of conjugal ſociety would 
mightily diſturb. ; 1 3 8 

81. Bur though theſe are ties upon mankind, which make the conjugal 
bonds more firm and laſting in man, than the other ſpecies of animals; yet 
it would give one reaſon to enquire, why this compact, where procreation and 


minable, either by conſent, or at a certain time, or upon certain conditions, 


of the thing, nor to the ends of it, that it ſhould always be for life; I mean, to 
ſuch as are under no reſtraint of any poſitive law, which ordains all ſuch com- 
pacts to be perpetual. 5 
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mutual ſupport and aſſiſtance, and a communion of intereſts too, as neceſſary, 


nouriſhment and ſupport of the young ones, who are to be ſuſtained by thoſe 


ſelf for the female, or young, to whoſe ſuſtenance he can contribute nothing. 


prey alone, a more laborious, as well as more dangerous way of living, than by 


from feeding, and taking care of the young brood) whoſe young needing food 


in the neſt, the cock and hen continue mates, till the young are able to uſe their 


creatures, viz. Becauſe the female is capable of conceiving, and de facto is com- 


liberty, till Hymen, at his uſual, anniverſary ſeaſon, ſummons them again to 
chuſe new mates. Wherein one cannot but admire the wiſdom of the great 


education are ſecured, and inheritance taken care for, may not be made deter- 


as well as any other voluntary compacts, there being no neceſſity, in the nature 
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92. Bop the huſband and wife, though they have but one common concern, 


yet having different underſtandings, will unavoidably ſometimes have different 


wills too; it therefore being neceſſary that the laſt determination, i. e. the rule, 


ſhould be placed | omewhere, it naturally falls to the man's ſhare, as the abler 
and the ſtronger. But this reaching but to the things of their common intereſt 


and property, leaves the wife in the full and free poſſeſſion of what, by contract, 
is her peculiar right, and gives the huſband no more power over her life, than 
ſhe has over his. The power of the huſband being ſo far from that of an abſo- 
lute monarch, that the wife has in many caſes, a liberty to ſeparate from him, 
where natural right, or their contract, allows it, whether that contract be made 
by themſelves, in the ſtate of nature, or by the cuſtoms, or laws, of the coun- 
try they live in; and the children upon ſuch ſeparation fall to the father, or 
mother's lot, as ſuch contract does determine. r per io 
83. For all the ends of marriage being to be obtained under politick govern- 
ment, as well as in the ſtate of nature, the civil magiſtrate doth not nd the 


right, or wer, of either, naturally neceſſary to thoſe ends, viz. procreation 


and mutual ſupport and aſſiſtance, whilſt they are together; but only decides 


any controverſy, that may ariſe between man and wife about them. If it were 


otherwiſe, and that abſolute ſovereignty and power of life and death naturally 
belonged to the huſband, and were neceſſary to the ſociety between man and wife, 
there could be no matrimony in any of thoſe countries, where the huſband is 
allowed no ſuch abſolute authority. But the ends of matrimony requiring no 
ſuch power in the huſband, the condition of conjugal ſociety puts it not in him, 
it being not at all neceſſary to that ſtate. Conjugal ſociety could ſubſiſt and at- 
tain its ends without it; nay, community of goods, and the power over them, 
mutual aſſiſtance and maintenance, and other things belonging to conjugal fo- 


ciety, might be varied and regulated by that contract, which unites man and 


wife in that ſociety, as far as may conſiſt with procreation, and the bringing up 
of children till they could ſhift for themſelves ; nothing being neceſſary to any 


ſociety, that is not neceſſary to the ends for which it is made. | 
84. Tux ſociety betwixt parents and children, and the diſtin rights and 


powers belonging reſpectively to them, I have treated of ſo largely in the fore- 


going chapter, that I ſhall not here need to fay any thing of it. And I think it 
is plain, that it is far different from a politick ſociety. 1 | 

85. MASTER and ſervant are names as old as hiſtory, but given to thoſe of 
far different condition; for a freeman makes himſelf a ſervant to another, by 


ſelling him, for a certain time, the ſervice he undertakes to do, in exchange for 


wages he is to receive: and though this commonly puts him into the family of 


his maſter, and under the ordinary diſcipline thereof; yet it gives the maſter but 
a temporary power over him, and no greater than what is contained in the con- 
tract between em. But there is another ſort of ſervants, which by a peculiar 
name we call ſlaves, who being captives, taken in a juſt war, are, by the right 
of nature, ſubjected to the abſolute dominion and arbitrary power of their maſters. 
The men having, as I fay, forfeited their lives, and with it their liberties, and 
loſt their eſtates, and being in the ſtate of flavery, not capable of any property, 
cannot, in that ſtate, be conſidered as any part of civil ſociety ; the chief end 
whereof is the preſervation of property. b 3 - 

86. LET us, therefore, conſider a maſter of a family, with all theſe ſubordi- 
nate relations of wife, children, ſervants and ſlaves, united under the domeſtick 
rule of a family; which, what reſemblance ſoever it may have in its order, offices, 
and number too, with a little commonwealth, yet it is very far from it, both in its 


conſtitution, power and end: or, if it muſt be thought a monarchy, and the 


paterfamilias the abſolute monarch in it, abſolute monarchy will have but a | 
very ſhatter d and ſhort power, when tis plain, by what has been faid before, 
that the maſter of the family has a very diſtinct and differently limited power, both 
as to time and extent, over thoſe ſeveral perfons that are in it; for excepting the 
flave, (the family is as much a family, and his power as paterfamilias as great, 
whether there be any flaves in his family, or no) he has no legiſlative power of 
life and death over any of them, and none too, but what a miſtreſs of a family 

may 
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may have as well as he. And he certainly can have no abſolute power over the 
whole family, who has but a very limited one, over every individual in it. But 
how a family, or any other ſociety of men, differ from that which is properly 
political ſociety, we ſhall beſt ſee, by conſidering wherein political ſociety itſelf 


po Man being born, as has been proved, with a title to perfect freedom, 
and an uncontrouled enjoyment of all the rights and privileges of the law of na- 
ture, equally with any other man, or number of men, in the world, hath by 
nature a power, not only to preſerve his property, that is, his life, liberty and 
eftate, againſt the injuries and attempts of other men; but to judge of, and pu- 
niſh the een of that law in others, as he is perſuaded the offence deſerves, 


even with death itſelf, in crimes where the heinouſneſs of the fact, in his opi- 


nion, requires it. But becauſe no political ſociety can be, nor ſubſiſt, without 
having in itſelf the power to preſerve the property, and in order thereunto, pu- 
niſh the offences of all thoſe of that ſociety; there, and there only is political 
ſociety, where every one of the members hath quitted this natural power, re- 


| figned it up into the hands of the community, in all caſes, that exclude him 
not from appealing, for protection, to the law eſtabliſhed by it. And thus, all 


rivate judgment of every particular member being excluded, the community 
comes to be umpire, by ſettled, ſtanding rules, indifferent, and the ſame to all 
parties : and by men, having authority from the community for the execution 
of thoſe rules, decides all the differences, that may happen, between any mem- 
bers of that ſociety, concerning any matter of right; and puniſhes thoſe offences, 
which any member hath committed againſt the ſociety, with ſuch penalties as the 
law has eſtabliſhed ; whereby it is eaſy to diſcern who are, and who are not, in 
political ſociety together. Thoſe, who are united into one body, and have a 
common eſtabliſhed law and judicature to appeal to, with authority to decide 


controverſies between them, and puniſh offenders, are in civil ſociety one with 
another : but thoſe, who have no ſuch common appeal, I mean on earth, are 


ſtill in the ſtate of nature, each being, where there is no other, judge for him- 
ſelf, and executioner; which is, as I have before ſhewed it, the perfect ſtate of 
nature. ER „„ | „„ | 

88. AND thus the commonwealth comes by a power to ſet down what pu- 
niſhment ſhall belong to the ſeveral tranſgreſſions, which they think worthy of 


it, committed amongſt the members of that ſociety, (which is the power of 


making laws) as well as it has the power to puniſh the injury, done unto any 
of its members, by any one that is not of it, (which is the power of war and 
peace ;) and all this for the preſervation of the property of all the members of 
that ſociety, as far as is poſſible. But though every man, who has entered into 
civil ſociety, and 1s become a member of any commonwealth, has thereby quit- 
ted his power to puniſh offences againſt the law of nature, in proſecution of his 
own private judgment, yet with the judgment of offences, which he has given 
up to the legiſlative in all caſes, where he can appeal to the magiſtrate, he has 
given a right to the commonwealth to employ his force, for the execution of 
the judgments of the commonwealth, whenever he ſhall be called to it; which, 
indeed, are his own judgments, they being made by himſelf, or his repreſenta- 
tive. And herein we have the original of the legiſlative and executive power of 
civil ſociety, which is to judge, by ſtanding laws, how far offences are to be 
puniſhed, when committed within the commonwealth ; and alſo to determine, 
by occaſional judgments, founded on the preſent circumſtances of the fact, how 
far injuries from without are to be vindicated ; and in both theſe to employ all 
the force of all the members, when there ſhall be need. 55 0 

89. WHERE-EVER, therefore, any number of men are ſo united into one ſo- 
ciety, as to quit every one his executive power of the law of nature, and to re- 
ſign it to the publick, there, and there only is a political, or civil ſociety. And 


this is done, where- ever any number of men, in the ſtate of nature, enter into 


ſociety to make one people, one body politick, under one ſupreme government; 
or elſe when any one joins himſelf to, and incorporates with any government 
already made. For hereby he authoriſes the ſociety, or, which is all one, the 
5 7 legi- 


require} to the execution whereof,” his own aſſiſtance (as to his own decrees): is 

due And this puts men out of a ſtate of nature, into that of a common wealth, 
by ſetting up a judge on earth, with authority to determine all the controverſies, 
and redreſs the injuries, that may happen to any member of the common wealth; 
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legiſlative thereof, to make laws for him, as the public good of the ſociety ſhal 


which judge is the legiſlative; or magiſtrates, appointed by it. And where- ever 


there are any number of men,  howevever aſſociated, that have no ſuch deciſive 


power tô appeal to there they are ſtill in the ſtate of nature 


9% Hh it is evident, that abſolute monarchy,” which, by ſome men, is 


counted the only government in the world; is indeed inconſiſtent with civil ſo- 
eiety, and ſo can be no form of civil government at all. For the end of civil 


ſociety, being to avoid and remedy thoſe inconveniencies of the ſtate of nature, 
which neceſfarily follow from every man's being a judge in his own caſe, by 


ſetting up a known authority, to which every one of that ſociety may appeal, 
upon any injury received, or controverſy that may ariſe, and which every one of 
the + ſociety ought to obey; where- ever any perſons are, who have not ſuch an 


| authority to appeal to, for the deciſion of any difference between them, there 
thoſe per ſons are ſtill in the ſtate of nature. And ſo is every abſolute prince, in 


reſpect of thoſe, Who are under his dominion. : 8877 


| 5 * FO ON „ e 
8 un Fox, he being ſuppoſed to have all, both legiſlative and executive power 
| in 5 


imſelf alone, there is no judge to be found, no appeal lies open to any one, 
who may fairly, and indifferently, and with authority decide, and from whoſe 
deciſion relief and redreſs may be expected, of any injury, or inconveniency, that 
may be- ſuffered from the prince, or by his order: ſo that ſuch a man, how- 
ever entitled, Czar, or Grand Signior, or how you pleaſe, is as much in the 
ſtate of nature, with all under his dominion, as he is with the reſt of mankind. 


For where. ever any two men are, who have no ſtanding rule, and common judge, 


to appeal to on earth, ff 
them, there they are ſtill in the ſtate of * nature, and under all the inconve- 
niencies of it, with only this woeful difference to the ſubject, or rather ſlave of 
an abſolute prince: that whereas, in the ordinary ſtate of nature, he has a liberty 


to judge of his right, and according to the beſt of his power, to maintain it; 


now, whenever his property is invaded by the will and order of his monarch, 
he has not only no appeal, as thoſe in ſociety ought to have; but, as if he were 


degraded from the common ſtate of rational creatures, is denied a liberty to judge 
of, or to defend his right: and ſo is expoſed to all the miſery and inconvenien- 


cies, that a man can fear from one, who, being in the unreſtrained ſtate of na- 
ture, is yet corrupted with flattery, and armed with power, 

92. Fon he that thinks abſolute power purifies men's blood, and corrects the 
baſeneſs of human nature, need read but the hiſtory of this, or any other age, to 
be convinced of the contrary. He that would have been inſolent and injurious 
in the woods of America, would not, probably, be much better in a throne; 
where perhaps learning and religion ſhall be found out to juſtify all, that he ſhall 
do to his ſubjects, and the ſword preſently ſilence all thoſe, that dare queſtion it. 


| | | 

| + © The publick power of all ſociety is above every ſoul contained in the fame ſociety ; and the 

e principal uſe of that power is, to give laws unto all that are under it, which laws, in ſuch caſes, 

; © we muſt obey, unleſs there be reaſon ſhewed, which may neceſſarily enforce, that the law of rea- 

s fon, or of God, doth enjoin the contrary.” Hook. Eccl. Pol. 1. 1. ſect. 16. 5 
„ To take away all ſuch mutual grievances, injuries and wrongs,” i. e. ſuch as attend men in 

the ſtate of nature; “ there was no way, but only by growing into compoſition and agreement a- 

0 mongſt themſelves, by ordaining ſome kind of government publick, and by yielding themſelves ſub- 

| © ject thereunto, that unto whom they granted authority to rule and govern, by them the peace, 

1 tranquillity, and happy eſtate of the reſt might be procured. Men always knew, that, where force 


& and injury was offered, they might be defenders of themſelves ; they knew that, however men 
« might ſeek their commodity, yet if this were done [with injury unto others, it was not to be ſuf- 
<< fered, but by all men, and all good means to be withſtood. Finally, —_ knew that no man 


* might, in reaſon, take upon him to determine his own right, and, according to his own deter- 


© mination, proceed in maintenance thereof; inaſmuch as every man is towards himſelf, and them, 
«© whom he greatly affects, partial; and therefore, that ſtrifes and troubles would be endleſs, except 
they gave their common conſent, all, to be ordered by ſome, whom they ſhall agree upon, with- 
< out which conſent, there would be no reaſon, that one man ſhould take upon him to be lord, or 
judge, over another.” Hook, Eccl. Pol. I. 1. ſect. 10. ; 


Oy 


or the determination of controverſies of right |betwixt 
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For what the protection of abſolute monarchy is, what kind of fathers of their 
dountries it makes princes to be, and to what a degree of happineſs and ſecurity 
it carries civil fociety, where this ſort of government is grown to perfection, he 
chat will look into the late relation of Ceylon, _ A 
g3 : In abſolute monarchies, indeed, as well as other governments of the world, 
the ſubjects have an appeal to the law; and judges to decide any controverſies, 
and reſtrain any violence, that may happen betwixt the ſubjects themſelves, one 
amongit another. This every one thinks neceſſary; and believes he deſerves to 
be thought a declared enemy to ſociety and mankind, who ſhould go about to 
take it away. But whether this be from a true love of mankind and ſociety, and 
ſuch a charity as we owe all one to another, there is reaſon to doubt. For this 


is no more, than what every man who loves his own power, profit, or greatneſs, 


may and naturally muſt do, keep thoſe animals from hurting, or deſtroying, one 


another, who labour and drudge only for his pleaſure and advantage; and ſo are 
taken care of, not out of any love the maſter has for them; but love of himſelf, 
and the profit they bring him. For if it be aſked, What ſecurity, what fence is 
there, in ſuch a ſtate, againſt the violence and oppreſſion of this abſolute ruler ? 

The very queſtion can ſcarce be borne. They are ready to tell you, that it 
| deſerves death, only to aſk after ſafety. Betwixt ſubje& and ſubject, they will 
grant there muſt be meaſures, laws and judges, for their mutual peace and ſecu- 
rity ; but as for the ruler, he ought to be abſolute, and is above all ſuch cir- 
cumſtances; becauſe he has power to do more hurt and wrong, tis right when 

he does it. To aſk, How you may be guarded from harm, 'or injury, on that 
ſide, where the ſtrongeſt hand is to do it, is preſently the voice of faction and rebel= 
lion. As if when men, quitting the ſtate of nature, entered into ſociety, they agreed 


that all of them but one ſhould be under the reſtraint of laws, but that he ſhould 


ſtill retain all the liberty of the ſtate of nature, increafed with power, and made 
licentious by impunity. This is to think that men are fo fooliſh, that they take 
care to avoid what miſchiefs may be done them by pole- cats or foxes ; but are 
content, nay think it ſafety, to be devoured by lions. 


94. BUT whatever flatterers may talk, to amuſe people's underſtandings, 1 


hinders not men from feeling; and when they perceive that any man, in what 


ſtation ſoever, is out of the bounds of the civil ſociety,” which they are of, and 
that they have no appeal on earth, againſt any harm, they may receive ffom 
him, they are apt to think themſelves. in the ſtate of nature, in reſpect of#him; 
whom they find to be ſo; and to take care, as ſoon as they can, to have that 
ſafety and ſecurity in civil ſociety, for which it was firſt inſtituted, and for which 
only they entered into it. And therefore, though perhaps at firſt, (as ſhall be 
ſhewed more at large hereafter, in the following part of this diſcourſe) ſome one 
good and excellent man, having got a pre-eminency amongſt the reſt, had 
this deference paid to his goodneſs and virtue, as to a kind of natural authority, 
that the chief rule, with arbitration of their differences, by a tacit conſent, de- 
volved into his hands, without any other caution, but the aſſurance they had, of 
his uprightneſs and wiſdom; yet when time, giving authority, and (as fome men 
would perſuade us) ſacredneſs to cuſtoms, which the negligent and unforeſeeing 
innocence of the firſt ages began, had brought in ſucceſſors of another ſtamp, 
the people finding their properties not ſecure, under the government, as then it was, 
(whereas. government has ne other end but the preſervation of * property) could 
never be ſafe, nor at reſt, nor think themſelves in civib ſociety, All che legiſlature, 
was placed in collective bodies of men, call them ſenate, parliament, or what 
you pleaſe. By which means every ſingle perſon became ſubject equally with 


other the meaneſt men, to thoſe laws, which he himſelf, as part of the legiſla- 


| * <6 At the firſt; when ſome certain kind of regiment was once appointed, it may be that nothing 
« was then farther thought upon, for the manner of governing, but all permitted unto their wiſdom 


and difcretion, which were to rule; till by experience they found this, for all parts, very incon- 


* venient, ſo as the thing, which they had deviſed for a remedy, did indeed but increaſe the fore, 
which it ſhould have cured. They ſaw; that to live by one man's will, became the cauſe of all 
** men's miſery, This conſtrained them to come into laws, wherein all men might ſee their duty 
e beforehand, and know the penalties of tranſgreſſing them.” Hook, Eccl, Pol. J. 1. ſect. 10. 2 
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tive had eſtabliſhed ; nor could any one, by his own authority, avoid the force 


Pkt the law, when once made; nor by any pretence of ſuperiority plead exemp- 
tion, thereby to licenſe his own, or the miſcarriages of any of his dependants. 


+ No man in eiyil ſociety can be exempted. from the laws of it. For if any 


ſecurity, againſt any harm he ſhall do, I aſk, whether he be not perfectly ſtill 
in the ſtate of nature? and ſo can be no part, or member of that civil ſociety ; 


thing, which I have never yet found any one fo great a patron of anarchy as to 
affirm. 1 BE ö 


| + < Civil law, being the act of the whole body poltick, doth therefore over-rule each ſeveral part 
e of the ſame body.” Hook. Eccl. Pol. I. I. ſect. 10. x „ | 


t 


, 
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Of the beginning of political ſocieties. 
EN being, as has been faid, by nature all How: equal, and indepen- 


85. 
1 M dent, no one can be put out of his eſtate, and ſubjected to the politi- 
cal power of another, without his own conſent. The only way, whereby any 


% 


one diveſts himſelf of his natural liberty, and puts on the bonds of civil ſociety, 


is by agreeing with other men, to join and unite into a community, for their 
comfortable, ſafe, and peaceable living, one amongſt another, in a ſecure enjoy- 
ment of their properties, and a greater ſecurity againſt any that are not of it. 
This any number of men may do, becauſe it injures not the freedom of the reſt ; 


= they are left as they were, in the liberty of the ſtate of nature. When any num 


if ber of men have ſo conſented to make one community, or government, they are 
= | thereby preſently incorporated, and make one body politick, wherein the majo- 
= | | _ rity have a right to act, and conclude the reſt, | a . 

1 N 96. Fox when any number of men have, by the conſent of every individual, 


power to act as one body, which is only by the will and determination of the 
majority. For that which acts any community, being only the conſent of the 


way, it is neceſſary the body ſhould move that way, whither the great force car- 
ries it, which is the conſent of the majority: or elſe it is impoſſible it ſhould act, 
or continue, one body, one community, which the conſent of every individual, 
that united into it, agreed that it ſnould; and ſo every one is bound, by that con- 


impowered to act by poſitive laws, where no number is ſet by that poſitive law, 
which impowers them, the act of the majority paſſes for the act of the whole, 
and of courſe determines, as having, by the law of nature and reaſon, the power 
of the whole. x7 | | | 

97. AND thus every man, by conſenting with others to make one body po- 
litick, under one government, puts himſelf under an obligation to every one of 
that ſociety, to ſubmit to the determination of the majority, and to be concluded 
by it; or elſe this original compact, whereby he with others incorporates into 
one ſociety, would ſignify nothing, and be no compact, if he be left free, and 
under no other ties, than he was in before, in the ſtate of nature. For what 


no farther tied by any decrees of the ſociety, than he himſelf thought fit, and 
did actually conſent to? This would be ſtill as great a liberty, as he himſelf had 
before his compact, or any one elſe, in the ſtate of natufe hath, who may ſub- 
mit himſelf, and conſent to any acts of it, if he thinks fit. 
98. Fo, if the conſent of the majority ſhall not, in reaſon, be received, as 
the act of the whole, and conclude every individual; nothing but the conſent 


conſent 


—— ————— — 


man may do what he thinks fit, and there be no appeal on earth, for redreſs, or 


unleſs any one will ſay, the ſtate of nature and civil ſociety are one and the ſatne 


made a community, they have thereby made that community one body, with a 


individuals of it, and it being neceſſary to that, which is one body, to move one 


ſent, to be concluded by the majority. And therefore we ſee, that in aſſemblies, 


appearance would there be of any compact? What new engagement, if he were 


of every individual can make any thing to be the act of the whole: but ſuch a 


8 
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Of CIVIL. GovERNMENT. 
conſent is next to impoſſible ever to be had, if we conſider the infirmities of 
health, and avocations of buſineſs, which, in a number, though much leſs than 
that of a commonwealth, will neceſſarily keep many away from the publick 
aſſembly. To which, if we add the variety of opinions, and contrariety of in- 
| tereſt, which unavoidably happen in all collections of men, the coming iuto ſo- 
ciety upon ſuch terms would be only like Cato's coming into the theatre, only 
to go out again. Such a conſtitution as this would make the mighty Leviathan 
of a ſhorter duration than the feebleſt creatures, and let it not out-laſt the day it 
was born in: which cannot be ſuppoſed, till we can think, that rational crea- 
tures ſhould defire and conſtitute ſocieties only to be diſſolved. For where the 
majority cannot conclude the reſt, there they cannot act as one body, and con- 
ſequently will be immediately diffolved again. 
' 99. WnosoEvxk, therefore, out of a ſtate of nature, unite into a commu- 
nity, muſt be underſtood to give up all the power neceſſary to the ends, for 
which they unite into ſociety, to the majority of the community, unleſs they 
expreſsly agreed in any number leſs than the majority. And this is done by 
barely agreeing to unite into one political ſociety, which is all the compact that 
is, or needs be, between the individuals, that enter into, or make up a com- 
monwealth. And thus, that which begin and actually conſtitutes any political | 
ſociety, is nothing but the conſent of any number of freemen capable of a ma- 
jority to unite and incorporate into ſuch a ſociety. And this is that, and that 
= only, which did, or could give beginning to any lawful government in the 
L | vwd HS f | 
= 7:00. To this I find two objections made. „ 
Firſt, © THAT there are no inſtances to be found in ſtory, of a company of 
te men independent, and equal one amongſt another, that met together, and in 
te this way gy „ oo: To Tz 
Secondly, "T'1s impoſſible of right, that men ſhould do ſo, becauſe all men 
te being born under government, they are to ſubmit to that, and are not at li- 
« berty'to begin a new one 27 
101. To the firſt there is this to anſwer, That it is not at all to be wondered, 
that hiſtory gives us but a very little account of men that lived together, in the 
ſtate of nature. The inconveniences of that condition, and the love and want 
of ſociety, no ſooner brought any number of them together, but they preſent- 
ly united, and incorporated, if they deſigned to continue together. And if we may 
not ſuppoſe men ever to haye been in the ſtate of nature, becauſe we hear not 
much of them in ſuch a ſtate, we may as well ſuppoſe the armies of Salma- 
naſſar, or Xerxes, were never children, becauſe we hear little of them till they 
were men and embodied in armies. Government is every where antecedent 
to records, and letters ſeldom come in amongſt a people, till a long contipua- 
tion of civil ſociety has, by other more neceſſary arts, provided for their ſafety, 
eaſe, and plenty. And then they begin to look after the hiſtory of their found- 


it. For tis with commonwealths, as with particular perſons, they are common- 
ly ignorant of their own birth and infancies : and if they know any thing of 
their original, they are beholden for it, to the accidental records, that others 
have kept of it. And thoſe that we have, of the beginning of any polities in- 
the world, excepting that of the Jews, where God himſelf immediately inter- 
poſed, and which favours not all paternal dominion, are all either plain in 
ſtances of ſuch a beginning as I have mentioned, or at leaſt have manifeſt foot- 
ſteps of it. : | See i 

102. HE muſt have a ſtrange inclination to deny evident matter of fact, 
when it agrees not with his hypotheſis, who will not allow, that the beginning 
of Rome and Venice were by the uniting together of ſeveral men, free and in- 
dependent one of another, amongſt whom there was no natural ſuperiority or 
ſubjection. And if Joſephus Acoſta's word may be taken, he tells us, that in 
many parts of America, there was no government at all. There are great 
* and apparent conjectures, ſays he, that theſe men, ſpeaking of thoſe of Peru, 
* for a long time, had neither kings nor commonwealths, but lived in troops, 


ers, and ſearch into their original, when they have out-lived the memory of 
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and were made by the conſent of the people; there can be little 
kind, about the firſt erecting of governments. 
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Of CVI GoveRNMENT 
4 35 they do this day in Florida, the Cheriquanas, thoſe of Braſil, and many 


„ ether patjans, which have no certain kings, but as occaſie is offered, in 


* peace or War, they chuſe their captains as they pleaſe,” 1. 1. g. 25, E it be 


zich that every man there was born ſubject to his father, or the head of his fa- 
' mily. That the ſabſeckion dye from a child to a father, took not away hig free- 


1 


am of uniting 


> what political ſociety he thought fit, has been already 


proved. But be that as it will, theſe men, tis eyident, were actually free; and 


fange ſome politicians now would place in any of them, they 
a 


hatever ſperic | 
themſelves claimed it not; but by canſent were all equal, till by the ſame con- 


Ent they {et rulers over themſelves. So that their politick ſocieties all began 
from a yoluntary union, and the mutual agreement of men freely acting in the 
choice of their governors, and forms of government. 55 


oz. Ayp 1 hope thoſe that went away from Sparta with Palantus, men- 
tioned by JHA, * c, 4. will be allowed to have been freemen, independent 
one of another; and to haye ſet up a government over themſelves, by their .w]n 


conſent. Thus 1 have given ſeveral examples out of hiſtory, of people free, 


and in the r nature, that being met together incorporated and began a 


commonwealth; And it the wang of ſuch inſtances be an argument to prove 


| (64; government were not, nor could not be ſo begun, I ſuppoſe the contenders 


r paternal empire were better let it alone, than urge it againſt natural liberty. 
F. r f hiſtory, of government begun 


'or if they tan give ſo many ipſtances, out of hi 


at ſhould of right be, 


Aren bei right, I think (though at beſt an argument from what has been, 
to w 


as no great force) one might, without any great 


danger, yield them the cauſe. But, if I might adviſe them in the caſe, they 


would do well not to ſearch too much into the original of governments, as they 
have begun de facts, leſt they ſhould find out the foundation of moſt of them, 


omething very little favourable to the deſign they promote, and ſuch a power 


as they contend far. 


104. Bur to conclude, reaſon being plainly, on our fide, that men are na- 
turally free, and the examples of hiſtory ſhewing, that the governments of the 
world, that were begun in peace, had their beginning laid on that foundation, 
S Me om for doubt, 
either where the right is, or what has been the opinion, or practice, of man- 


O5. I WILL back, as far as hiſtory will direct 
us, towards the original of commonwealths, we ſhall generally find them under 
the government and adminiſtration, of one man. And I am alſo apt to believe, 
that where a family was numerous enough to ſubſiſt by itſelf, and continued 
entire together, without mixing with others, as it often happens, where there 
is much land and few people, the government commonty began in the father. 
For the father having, by the law of nature, the ſame power with every man 
elſe, to puniſh, as he thought fit, any offences againſt that law, might thereby 
puniſh his tranſgreſſing children, even when they were men, and out of their 
pupilage; and they were very likely to ſubmit to his puniſhment, and all join 
with him againſt the offender in their turns, giving him thereby power to exe- 


105. I WILL not deny, that if we look 


cute his ſentence againſt any tranſgreſſion, and fo in effect make him the law- 
maker, and governor. over all that remain d in conjunction with his family. He 


was fitteſt to be truſted; paternal. affection ſecured. their property and intereſk 
under his care, and the cuſtom of obeying him in their childhood, made it eaſier 
to ſubmit to him, rather than to any other. If, therefore, they muſt have one 


to rule them, as government is hardly to be avoided amongſt men that live to- 
gether; who ſo likely to be the man, as he that was their common father; un- 
leſs negligence, cruelty, or any other defect of mind or body, made him unfit 


for it? But when either the father died, and left his next hein for want of age, 


wiſdom, courage, or any other qualities, leſs fit for rule; or where ſeveral fa- 
milies met, and conſented. to continue. together; there it is not to be doubted, 


1 


but they uſed their natural freedom to ſet up him whom they judged the ableſt, 
and moſt likely to rule well over them. Conformable herennto, we find the 
people of America, who (living out of the reach of the conquering ſwords, and 
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F ſpreading domination of the two great empires of Peru and Mexico) enjoyed 


their own natural freedom; though, cæteris paribus, they commonly prefer 


the heir of their deceaſed king; yet if they find him any way weak, or un- 
capable, they paſs him by, and ſet up the ſtouteſt and braveſt man for their 


Aileen % | | 
106. Tavs, though looking back, as far as records give us any account of 


peopling the world, and the hiſtory of nations, we commonly find the govern- 


ment to be in one hand; yet it deſtroys not that which I affirm, viz. That the 
beginning of politick ſociety depends upon the conſent of the individuals, to 


join into, and make one ſociety ; who, when they are thus incorporated, might 
Net up what form of government they thought fit. But this having given occa- 
ſion to men to miſtake, and think, that by nature government was monarchi- 


cal, and belopged to the father, it may not here be amiſs here to confider, why 
people in the beginning generally pitched upon this form, which, though per- 
haps the father's pre-eminency might, in the firſt inſtitution of ſome common- 
wealths, give a riſe to, and place in the beginning the power in one hand; yet 
it is plain that the reaſon, that continued the form of government in a ſingle 
perſon, was not any regard, or reſpect, to paternal authority; ſince all petty 
monarchies, that is, almoſt all monarchies, near their original, have been com- 
monly, at leaſt upon occaſion elective. _ 00.” 

107. FIRsT then, in the beginning of things, the father's government of the 
childhood of thoſe ſprung from him, having accuſtomed them to the rule of one 


man, and taught them that, where it was exerciſed with care and ſkill, with 
_ affection and love to thoſe under it, it was ſufficient to procure and preſerve to 


men all the political happineſs, they ſought for in ſociety; it was no wonder 
that they ſhould pitch upon, and naturally run into that form of government, 
which, from their infancy, they had been all accuſtomed to; and which by ex- 
perience they had found both eaſy and ſafe. To which if we add, that monarchy 


being ſimple and moſt obvious to men, whom neither experience had inſtructed 
in forms of government, nor the ambition, nor inſolence, of empire had taught 


to beware of the encroachments of prerogative, or the inconveniencies of abſo- 
lute power, which monarchy in ſucceſſion was apt to lay claim to, and bring 
upon them; it was not at all ſtrange, that they ſhould not much trouble them- 


ſelves, to think of methods of reſtraining any exorbitances of thoſe, to whom 


they had given the authority over them, and of balancing the power of govern- 
ment, by placing ſeveral parts of it in different hands. They had neither felt 
the oppreſſion of tyrannical dominion, nor did the faſhion of the age, nor their 
poſſeſſions, or way of living, (which afforded little matter for covetouſneſs, or 
ambition) give them any reaſon to apprehend, or provide againſt it; and there- 
fore it is no wonder, they put themſelves into ſuch a frame of government, as 
was not only, as I faid, moſt obvious and ſimple, but alſo beſt ſuited to their 
preſent ſtate and condition ; which ſtood more in need of defence againſt foreign 
invaſions and injuries, than of multiplicity of laws. The equality of a ſimple, 
poor way of living, confined their defires within the narrow bounds of each 
man's ſmall property, made few controverſies, and ſo no need of any laws to de- 
cide them, or variety of officers to ſuperintend the proceſs, or look after the exe- 
cution of juſtice, where there were but few treſpaſſes, and few offenders. Since, 
then, thoſe who liked one another ſo well, as to join into ſociety, cannot but 


be ſuppoſed fo have ſome acquaintance and friendſhip together, and ſome truſt 
one in another; they could not but have greater apprehenſions of others, than 
of one another: and therefore their firſt care and thought cannot but be ſup- 

poſed to be, how to ſecure themſelves againſt foreign force. It was natural for 


them to put themſelves under a frame of government, which might beſt ſerve 
to that end; and chuſe the wiſeſt and braveſt man to conduct them in their 


wars, and lead them put againſt their enemies, and in this chiefly to be their ruler. 


108. Tuus we ſee, that the kings of the Indians in America, which is ſtill a 
pattern of the firſt ages in Aſia and Europe, whilſt the inhabitants were too few 
for the country, and want of people and money gave men no temptation to en- 


large their poſſeſſions of land, or conteſt for wider extent of ground, are little 
Vor. II: | ey more 


. 


ro : 


war, 'yet at home, and in time of 
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' more than generals of their armies; and though they command abſolutely in 
e, they exerciſe very little dominion, and 
have but a very moderate ſovereignty, the reſolutions of peace and war being or- 
dinarily either in the] 

mits not of plurality of governors, naturally devolves the command into the 


le, or in a council. Though the war itſelf, which ad- 


| : king's ſole authority. 


109. Aup thus, in Iſrael itſelf, the chief buſineſs of their judges and firſt 
ings, ſeems to have been to be captains of war, and leaders of. their armies ; 


which (beſides what is fignified by © going out, and in, before the peop 
which was, to march forth to war, and home again at the head of their forces) 
appears plainly in the ſtory of Jephtha. The Ammonites making war upon Iſ- 
rael, the Gileadites in fear, ſend to Jephtha, a baſtard of their family, whom 


they had caſt off, and article with him, if he will aſſiſt them againſt the Am- 


monites, to make him their ruler; which they do in theſe words And the 


<« people made him head and captain over them,” Judg. xi. 11. which was, as it 
ſeems, all one as to be judge. 


with the obligation they had to Gideon, who had been their judge and ruler, he 
tells them, he fought for you, and adventured his life for, and deliver'd you 
ce out of the hands of Midian,” Judges ix. 17. Nothing mentioned of him, but 
what he did as a general; and indeed, that is all is found in his hiſtory, or in 
any of the reſt of the judges 
at moſt he was but their general. And when, being weary of the ill conduct of 
Samuel's ſons, the children of Iſrael deſired a king, © like all the nations, to 
te judge them, and to go out before them, and to fight their battles,” 1 Sam. 
viit. 20. God granting their deſire, ſays to Samuel, *I will fend thee a man, and 


<« thou ſhalt anoint him to be captain over my people Iſrael, that he may fave 


e my people out of the hands of the Philiſtines,” chap. ix. 16. As if the only 


buſineſs of a king had been to lead out their armies, and fight in their defence; 


and accordingly, at his inauguration, pouring a viol of oil upon him, declares to 


Saul, that © the Lord hath anointed him to be captain over his inheritance,” chap. 


x. 1. And therefore thoſe, who after Saul's being folemnly choſen, and faluted 


king, by the tribes at Mizpah, were unwilling to have him their king, make no 


other objection but this, How ſhall this man fave us?” ver. 27. as if they 
ſhould have faid, This man is unfit to be our king, not having ſkill and conduct 
enough in war to be able to defend us. And when God reſolved to transfer the 


government to David, it is in theſe words, But now thy kingdom ſhall not 


e continue: the Lord hath ſought him a man, after his own heart, and the 
* Lord hath commanded him to be captain over his people,” chap. xiii. 4. As 
if the whole kingly authority were nothing elſe, but to be their general: and 
therefore the tribes, who had ſtuck to Saul's family, and oppoſed David's reign, 
when they came to Hebron, with terms of ſubmiſſion to him, they tell him, 
amongſt other arguments they had to ſubmit to him as to their king, That he 
was in effect their king, in Saul's time, and therefore, they had no reaſon, but 
to receive him as their king now. © Alſo (ſay they) * in time paſt, when Saul 
« was king over us, thou waſt he, that leddeſt out and broughteſt in Iſrael, and 


te the Lord faid unto thee, thou ſhalt feed my people Iſrael, and thou ſhalt be a 


6 captain over Iſrael.” | | 

110. Thus, whether a family by degrees grew up into a commonwealth, and 
the fatherly authority being continued on, to the elder fon, every one in his turn 
growing up under it, tacitly ſubmitted to it, and the eaſineſs and equality of it 
not offending any one, every one acquieſced, till the time ſeem'd to have con- 


_ firmed it, and ſettled a right of ſucceſſion by preſcription ; or whether ſeveral 


one of another, made the firſt beginners of commonwealths generally put 


families, or the deſcendants of ſeveral families, whom chance, neighbourhood, 
or buſineſs brought together, uniting into ſociety, the need of a general, whoſe 
conduct might defend them againſt their enemies in war, aad the great confidence, 
the innocence and fincerity of that poor, but virtuous age, (ſuch as are almoſt all 


thoſe, which begin governments, that ever come to laſt in the world) gave men 
the 


rule 


ople,” 


«* And hejudged Iſrael, Judg. xii. 7. that is, was 
_ & their captain general fix years.” So when Jotham upbraids the Shechemites, 


And Abimelech particularly is called king, though 
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rule into one man's hand, without any other expreſs limitation, or reſtraint, but 


what the nature of the thing, and the end of government required : which ever 
of thoſe it was, that at firſt put the rule into the hand of a ſingle perſon, cer- 
tain. it is, no body was intruſted with it, but for the publick good and ſafety ; 
and to thoſe ends, in the infancies of commonwealths, commonly uſed it. 
And unleſs thoſe who had it, had done fo, young ſocieties could not have ſub- 
ſiſted without ſuch nurſing fathers, tender and careful of the publick weal ; all 
vernments would have ſunk under the weakneſs and infirmities of their infan- 
cy; and the prince and people had foon periſhed together. 
111. Bur though the golden age (before vain ambition, and © amor ſcele- 
« ratus habendi,” evil concupiſcence, had corrupted men's minds, into a miſ- 
take of true power and honour) had more virtue, and conſequently better go- 
vernors, as well as leſs vicious ſubjects; and there was then no ſtretching prero- 
gative, on the one fide, to oppreſs the people; nor conſequently, on the other, 
any diſpute about privilege, to leſſen, or reſtrain the power of the magiſtrate, and 
ſo no conteſt betwixt rulers and people about governors, or government : yet 
when ambition and luxury in future ages * would retain and increaſe the power, 
without doing the buſineſs for which it was given, and aided by flattery, taught 
princes to have diſtin& and ſeparate intereſts from their people; men found it 
neceſſary to examine more carefully the original and rights of government ; and 
to find out ways to reſtrain the exorbitances, and prevent the abuſes of that 
power, which they having entruſted in another's hands, only for their own good, 
they found, was made uſe of to hurt them. 5 
112. Tuus we may ſee how probable it is, that people, that were naturally 
free, and, by their own conſent, either ſubmitted to the government of their fa- 
ther, or united together out of different families, to make a government, ſhould 


generally put the rule into one man's hands, and chuſe to be under the conduct 


of a ſingle perſon, without ſo much as, by expreſs conditions, limiting, or regu- 

lating his power, which they thought ſafe enough in his honeſty and prudence : 
though they never dreamed of monarchy being jure divino, which we never heard 
of among mankind, till it was revealed to us, by the divinity of this laſt age; 
nor ever allow'd paternal power to have a right to dominion, or to be the foun- 
dation of all government. And thus much may ſuffice to ſhew, that, as far as 
we have any light from hiſtory, we have reaſon to conclude, that all peaceful 
begmnings of government have been laid in the conſent of the people. I fay 

eaceful, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion, in another place, to ſpeak of conqueſt, 
which ſome eſteem a way of beginning of governments. | 


„Tur other objection I find urged againſt the beginning of polities, in the 


«© way I have mentioned is this, viz. ” 

113. © THAT, all men being born under government, ſome or other, it is 
<« 1mpoſſible any of them ſhould ever be free, and at liberty to unite together 
and begin a new one, or ever be able to erect a lawful government?“ 

IF this argument be good; I aſk, How came ſo many lawful monarchies into 
the world ? for if any body upon this ſuppoſition, can ſhew me any one man, in 
any age of the world, free to begin a lawful monarchy ; I will be bound to ſhew 
him ten other free men at liberty, at the ſame time to unite and begin a new 
government under a regal, or any other form. It being demonſtration, that if 
any one born under the dominion of another, may be ſo free as to have a right 
to command others in a new and diſtin empire; every one that is born under 
the dominion of another, may be fo free too, and may become a ruler, or ſub- 
ject of a diſtin, ſeparate government. And fo, by this their own principle, 
either all men, however born, are free, or elſe there is but one lawful prince, one 
lawful government in the world. And then they have nothing to do, but barely 


* At the firſt, when ſome certain kind of regiment was once approved, it may be nothing was 
_ © then farther thought upon, for the manner of governing, but all permitted unto their wiſdom and 
*© diſcretion, which were to rule; till by experience they found this, for all parts, very inconveni- 
ent, ſo as the thing, which they had deviſed for a remedy, did indeed but increaſe the fore, which 
it ſhould have cured. They ſaw, that to live by one man's will, became the cauſe of all men's mi- 
<© ſery. This conſtrained them to come unto laws, wherein all men might ſee their duty beforehand, 
and know the penalties of tranſgreſſing them.” Hook. Eccl. Pol. L. 1. Sect. 10. | 

| to 
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8p f Givir GovVERNMENT.. 
do thew us, which that is: which, when they have done; I doubt not but all 


a _ , mankind will ealily. agree to pay obedience to him. 


114. Tyuovecn it be a ſufficient anſwer to their objection to ſhew, that it in- 

volves them in the ſame difficulties, / that it doth thoſe, they uſe it againſt ; yet 

I ſhall endeavour to diſcover the weakneſs of this argument a little farther. 
Al men, fay they, are born under government; and therefore they can't 

ee be at liberty to begin a new one. Every one is born a ſubject to his father, 
* or his prince, and is therefore, under the perpetual tie of ſubjeftion and alle- 
« giance. Tis plain, mankind never owned nor coniidered any ſuch natural 
ſubjection, that they were born in, to one, or to the other, that tied them, with- 

out their own conſents, to a ſubjection to them and their heirs. 

115. For there are no examples fo frequent in hiſtory, both ſacred and pro- 

fane, as thoſe of men withdrawing themſelves and their obedience from the ju- 
riſdiction they were born under, and the family, or community, they were bred 
up in, and ſetting up new governments in other places; from whence ſprang all 
that number of petty commonwealths, in the beginning of ages, and which al- 
ways multiplied, as long as there was room enough, till the ſtronger, or more 
fortunate, ſwallowed the weaker ; and thoſe great ones again breaking to pieces, 
diffolved into leſſer dominions. All which are ſo many teſtimonies againſt pa- 
ternal ſovereignty, and plainly prove, That it was not the natural right of the 
father, deſcending to his heirs, that made governments in the beginning, ſince 
it was impoſſible, upon that ground, there ſhould have been ſo many little king- 
doms; all muſt have been but only one univerſal monarchy, if men had not 
been at liberty to ſeparate themſelves, from their families and the government, 
be it what it will, that was ſet up in it, and go and make diſtinct commonwealths 
and other governments, as they thought fit. 


116. THis has been the practice of the world, from its firſt beginning to this 
day; nor is it now any more hindrance to the freedom of mankind, that they 
are born under conſtituted and antient polities, that have eſtabliſhed laws and ſet 
forms of government, than if they were born in the woods, amongſt. the un- 
confined inhabitants, that run looſe in them. For thoſe who would perſuade 
= us, that © by being born under any government, we are naturally ſubjects to it,” 
L and have no more any title, or pretence, to the freedom. of the ſtature of nature, 

. have no other reaſon (bating that of paternal power, which we have already 
= anſwered) to produce for it, but only becauſe our fathers, or progenitors, paſſed 
away their natural liberty, and thereby bound up themſelves and their poſterity 
to a perpetual ſubjection to the government, which they themſelves ſubmitted 


= | to. Tis true that, whatever engagements, or promiſes, any one has made for 
= N himſelf, he is under the obligation of them, but cannot, by any compact what- 
1 | | ſoever, bind his children, or poſterity. For his ſon, when a man, being alto- 


ether as free as the father, any * act of the father can no more give away the 
liberty of the ſon,” than it can of any body elſe: he may, indeed, annex 
ſuch conditions to the land he enjoyed, as a ſubject of any commonwealth, as 
may oblige his fon to be of that community, it he will enjoy thoſe poſſeſſions, 
which were his father's; becauſe that eſtate being his father's property, he may 
diſpoſe, or ſettle it as he pleaſes. 5 | le HY 
117. AND this has generally given the occaſion to miſtake in this matter; be- 
cauſe commonwealths not permitting any part of their dominions to be diſmem- 
ber d, nor to be enjoy'd by any, but thoſe of their community, the ſon cannot 
ordinarily enjoy the poſſeſſion of his father, but under the ſame terms his father 
did, by becoming a member of the ſociety ; whereby he puts himſelf preſently 
under the government he finds there eſtabliſhed, as much as any other ſubject of 
that commonwealth. And thus © the conſent of freemen, born under govern- 
7 {© ment, which only makes them members of it.” being given ſeparately in their 
* turns, as each comes to be of age, and not in a multitude together; people tak- 
ing no notice of it, and thinking it not done at all, or not neceſſary, conclude 
they are naturally ſubjects as they are men. e ” 
118. Bur 'tis plain, governments themſelves underſtand it otherwiſe : they 


claim “no power over the ſon, becauſe of that they had over the father; “ nor 
| look 
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look an children as being their ſubjects, by their fathers being ſo. If a ſubject 3 


of England have a child by an Engliſh woman in France, whoſe ſubject is he ? 
Not the king of England's; for he muſt have leave to be admitted to the privi- 


leges of it. Nor the king of France's; For how then has his father a liberty to = 
bring him away, and breed him as he pleaſes? And who cver was judged as a 


traitor, of deſerter, if he left, or warred againſt a country, for being barely born 
in it, of parents, that were aliens there? Tis plain then, by the practice of go- 
vernments themſelves, as well as by the law of right reaſon, that a child is 
« born a ſubject of no country or government.” He is under his father's tuition 
and authority, 'till he comes to age of diſcretion ; and then he is a freeman, at | 
liberty what government he will put himſelf under; what body politick he will if 
unite himſelf to. For if an Engliſhman's ſon, born in France, be at liberty and | 
may do ſo, tis evident there is no tie upon him, by his father's being a ſubject 
of this kingdom; nor is he bound up by any compact of his anceſtors. And 
why then hath not his ſon, by the fame reaſon, the ſame liberty, though he be 
born any where elſe? Since the power, that a father hath naturally over his 
children, is the fame, wherever they be born; and the ties of natural obliga- 
tions, are not bounded by the poſitive limits of kingdoms and commonwealths. 
119. EVERY man being, as has been ſhewed, naturally free, and nothing 
being able to put him, into ſubjection to any earthly power, but only his own 
conſent, it is to be conſidered, what ſhall be underſtood to be a ſufficient decla- 
ration of a man's conſent, to make him ſubject to the laws of any government. 
There is a common diſtinction of an expreſs and a tacit conſent, which will 
concern our preſent caſe. Nobody doubts but an expreſs conſent of any man, 
entering into any ſociety, makes him a perfect member of that ſociety, a ſubject 
to that government. The difficulty is, what ought to be looked upon, as a tacit 
conſent, and how far it binds, i. e. how far any one ſhall be looked on to have 
conſented, and thereby ſubmitted to any government, where he has made no 
- expreſſions of it at all. And to this I fay, that every man that hath any poſſeſ- 
ſions, or enjoyment of any part of the dominions of any government, doth 
thereby give his tacit conſent, and is as far forth obliged to obedience to the 
laws of that government, during ſuch enjoyment, as any one under it; whether 
this his poſſeſſion be of land to him and his heirs for ever, or a lodging only for 
a week; or whether it be barely travelling freely on the highway; and in effect, 
it reaches as far as the very being of any one within the territories of that go- 
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vernment. | 
120. To underſtand this the better, it is fit to conſider, that every man, 

when he at firſt incorporates himſelf into any commonwealth, he, by his unit- 

ing himſelf thereunto, annexes alſo, and ſubmits, to the community thoſe poſ- 

ſeſſions which he has, or ſhall acquire, that do not already belong to any other 

government. Fox it would be a direct contradiction for any one to enter into 

ſociety with others, for the ſecuring and regulating of property, and yet to ſup- 

poſe his land, whoſe property is to be regulated by the laws of the ſociety, ſhould 

be exempt from the juriſdiction of that government, to which he himſelf, the 

proprietor of the land, is a ſubject: by the fame act therefore, whereby any 

one unites his perſon, which was before free, to any commonwealth, by the 

ſame he unites his poſſeſſions, which were before free, to it alſo; and they be- 

come, both of them, perſon and poſſeſſion, ſubje& to the government and do- 

minion of that commonwealth, as long as it hath a being. Whoever, there- 

fore, from thenceforth, by inheritance, purchaſe, permiſſion, or otherwiſe, en- 

joys any part of the land, ſo annexed to, and under the government of that com- | 

monwealth, muſt take it with the condition it is under ; that is, of ſubmitting. 

to the government of the commonwealth, under whoſe juriſdiction it is, as far 

forth as any ſubject of it. — | 
121. Bur ſince the government has a direct juriſdiction only over the land, 
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and reaches the poſſeſſor of it, (before he has actually incorporated himſelf in. | i 

3 the ſociety) only as he dwells upon, and enjoys that: the obligation any one is 1 
under, by virtue of ſuch enjoyment, © to ſubmit to the government, begins and 
TX ends with the enjoyment ;” ſo that, whenever the owner, who has given no- 
Vor, II. Eee | thing 


1 | | 8 
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into any other commonwealth ; or to agree with others, to begin a new one, 


'whereas he that has once, by actual agreement, and any expreſs declaration, 


— 


government, to all parts whereof the force of its law extends. But this no more 
it convenient to abide for ſome time; tho' whilſt he continued in it, he were 


ment, and enjoying the privileges and protection of it, tho' they are bound, even 


_ hath ſuch a right, yet the enjoyment of it is very uncertain, and conſtantly ex- 
5 to the invaſion of others. For all being kings, as much as he, every man 


property. To which, in the ſtate of nature, there are many things wanting. 


law of nature be plain and intelligible to all rational creatures; yet men, being 


to allow of it as a law binding to them, in the application of it to their parti- 


' 
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thing, but ſuch a tacit conſent to the government, will, by donation, ſale, or 
otherwiſe, quit the ſaid poſſeſſion, he is at liberty to go and incorporate himſelf 


&« in vacuis locis,” in any part of the world they can find free and unpoſſeſſed: 


iven his conſent to be of any commonweal, is perpetually and indiſpenſibly 
obliged to be, and remain, unalterably a ſubject to it, and can never be again in 
the liberty of the ſtate of nature; unleſs by any calamity, the government he 
was under, comes to be diflolved ; or elſe by ſome publick acts cut him off from 
being any longer a member of it. e LR „%%«ö;ẽ5i 

122. Bur ſubmitting to the laws of any country, living quietly, and enjoy- 
ing privileges and protection under them, makes not a man a member of that 
ſociety : this is only a local protection and homage, due to, and from all tlioſe, 
who, not being in the ſtate of war, come within the territories belonging to any 


makes a man a member of that ſociety, a perpetual ſubject of that common- 
wealth, than it would make a man a ſubje& to another, in whoſe family he found 


obliged to comply with the laws, and ſubmit to the government he found there. 
And thus we ſee, that foreigners, by living all their lives under another govern- 
in conſcience, to ſubmit to its adminiſtration, as far forth as any deniſon; yet 
do not thereby come to be ſubjects, or members, of that commonwealth. No- 
thing can make any man fo, but his actually entering into it, by poſitive engage- 
ment, and expreſs promiſe and compact. This is that, which I think, con- 
cerning the beginning of political ſocieties, and that conſent which makes any 
one a member of the commonwealth. | 


e 1K 
Of the ends of political ſociety and government. 


122, FE man, in the ſtate of nature, be ſo free, as has been ſaid ; if he be 

abſolute lord of his own perſon and poſſeſſions, equal to the greateſt, 
and ſubject to nobody, why will he part with his freedom? Why will he give 
up this empire, and ſubject himſelf to the dominion and controul of any other 
power? To which it is obvious to anſwer, that, tho' in the ſtate of nature he 


is equal, and the greater part no ſtrict obſervers of equity and juſtice, the en- 
joyment of the property he has, in this ſtate, is very unſafe, very unſecure. This 
makes him willing to quit this condition, which, however free, is full of fears 
and continual dangers ; and it is not without reaſon, that he ſeeks out, and is 
willing to join in ſociety with others, who are already united, or have a mind to 
unite, for the mutual preſervation of their lives, liberties and eſtates, which I 
call by the general name, property. 8 . 

124. THe great and chief end, therefore, of men's uniting into common- 
wealths, and putting themſelves under government, is the preſervation of their 


FIRST, There wants an eſtabliſhed, ſettled, known law, received and al- 
lowed by common conſent, to be the ſtandard of right and wrong, and the 
common meaſure to decide all controverſies between them. For, though the 


biaſſed by their intereſt, as well as ignorant, for want of ſtudy of it, are not apt 

cular caſes. | 
12 5. SECONDLY, In the ſtate of nature there wants a known and indifferent 

judge, with authority to determine all difterences, according to the eſtabliſhed 


4. law, 
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Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. | 
law. For every one in that ſtate, being both judge and executioner of the law 
of nature, men being partial to themſelyes, paſſion and revenge is very apt to 
carry them too far, and with too much heat, in their own caſes ; as well as ne- 
gligence and unconcernedneſs, to make them too remiſs in other mens. 
126. THIRDLY, in the ſtate of nature there often wants power to back and 
ſupport the ſentence when right, and to give it due execution. They, who by 
any injuſtice offend, will ſeldom fail, where they are able, by force to make 


good their injuſtice ; ſuch reſiſtance many times makes the puniſhment dange- 


rous, and frequently deſtructive to thoſe who attempt it. 


127. Tuus mankind, notwithſtanding all the privileges of the ſtate of nature, 


being but in an ill condition, while they remain in it, are quickly driven into 


ſociety. Hence it comes to paſs, that we ſeldom find any number of men live, 
any time together, in this ſtate. The inconveniencies that they are therein ex- 
poſed to, by the irregular, and uncertain exerciſe of the power, every man has 
of puniſhing the tranſgreſſions of others, make them take ſanctuary under the 
eſtabliſhed laws of government, and therein ſeek the preſervation of their pro- 
perty. Tis this makes them ſo willingly give up every one his ſingle power of 
puntſhing, to be exerciſed by ſuch alone, as ſhall be appointed to it amongſt 
them; and by ſuch rules, as the community, or thoſe authorized by them to 
that purpoſe, ſhall agree on. And in this we have the original right and riſe of 
both the legiſlative, and executive power, as well as of the governments and ſo- 
cieties themſelves. | 25 a 

128. Fo, in the ſtate of nature, to omit the liberty he has of innocent de- 
lights, a man has two powers: | 


Tas firſt is, to do whatſover he thinks fit, for the preſervation of himſelf 


and others, within the permiſſion of the law of nature ; by which law, common 


to them all, he and all the reſt of mankind are of one community, make up one 
ſociety, diſtinct from all other creatures. And were it not for the corruption and 


viciouſneſs of degenerate men, there would be no need of any other; no neceſſi- 


ty, that men ſhould ſeparate from this great and natural community, and by po- 


ſitive agreements, combine into ſmaller and divided aſſociations. 
Tre other power a man has, in the ſtate of nature, is the power to puniſh 
the crimes committed againſt that law. Both theſe he gives up, when he joins 


in a private, if I may ſo call it, or particular, political ſociety, and incorporates into 


any commonwealth, ſeparate from the reſt of mankind. 


129. THE firſt power, viz. © of doing whatſoever he thought fit for the pre- 


ſervation of himſelf,” and the reſt of mankind, he gives up to be regulated by 


| laws, made by the ſociety, fo far forth as the preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt 


of that ſociety ſhall require; which laws of the ſociety, in many things, confine 
the liberty he had by the law of nature. N 5 


130. SECONDLY, The power of puniſhing he wholly gives up, and engages 


his natural force, (which he might before employ, in the execution of the law 


of nature, by his own ſingle authority, as he thought fit) to affiſt the executive 


power of the ſociety, as the law thereof ſhall require. For being now in a 
new ſtate, wherein he is to enjoy many conveniencies, from the labour, aſſiſt- 
ance, and ſociety of others, in the ſame community, as well as protection from 
its whole ſtrength ; he is to part alſo with as much of his natural liberty, in pro- 
viding for himſelf, as the good, proſperity, and ſafety of the ſociety ſhall require; 
which is not only neceſſary, but juſt; ſince the other members of the ſociety do 


the like. 


| 131. BuT though men, when they enter into ſociety, give up the equality, 
liberty and executive power they had, in the ſtate of nature, into the hands of 


the ſociety, to be fo far diſpoſed of, by the legiſlative, as the good of the ſociety 


ſhall require; yet it being only with an intention, in every one, the better to 


Preſerve himſelf, his liberty and property ; (For no rational creature can be ſup- 
poſed to change his condition, with an intention to be worſe) the power of the 


lociety, or legiſlative conſtituted by them, can never be ſuppoſed to extend far- 


ther than the common good]; but is obliged to ſecure every one's property, by 
Providing againſt thoſe three defects above-mentioned, that made the ſtate of 


nature 
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nature 7 unſafe and uneaſy. And ſo, whoever has the legiſlative, or ſupreme 


wer o 


promulga 


and Eon to the people,” and not by extemporary decrees; by in- 
different and upright jüdges, "who are to decide controverſies by thoſe laws; and 


to employ the force of "the commiinity at home, only in the execution of ſuch 

Hays, 167 A8 oed 6 fevent, or redreſs foreign injuries, and ſecure the commu- 

nit "*r6in"itiroads and invation. "And all this to be directed to no other end, 
but che peace, ſafety, lad ine ublick good of the people. 
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Of the forms of a commonwealth. 


132. HE majority having, as has been ſhewed, upon men's firſt uniting 
4 into ſociety, the whole power of the community naturally in them, 
may _— all that power in making laws for the community from time to 
time, and executing thoſe laws by officers of their own appointing ; and then 


the form of the government is a perfect democracy: or elſe may put the power 


of making laws into the hands of a few ſelect men, and their heirs or ſucceſ- 
ſors; and then it is an oligarchy: or elſe into tlie hands of one man, and then 
it is a monarchy: if to him and his heirs, it is an hereditary monarchy: if to 


him only for life, but upon his death the power only of nominating a ſucceſſor 


to return to them, an eleftive monarchy. And fo accordingly, of theſe, the 
community may make compounded and mix d forms of government, as they think 
good. And if the legiſlative power be at firſt given by the majority, to one or 
more perſons, only for their lives, or any limited time, and then the ſupreme 
power to revert to them again; when it is ſo reverted, the community may diſ- 

poſe of it again anew, into what hands they pleafe, and fo conſtitute a new form 

of government. For the form of government 1 upon the placing the 
ſupreme power, which is the legiſlative, it being impoſſible to conceive that an 
inferior power ſhould preſcribe to a ſuperior, or any, but the ſupreme, make 
laws, according as the power of making laws is placed, ſuch is the form of the 


* 


commonwealth. | | = 
133. By commonwealth, I muſt be underſtood all along to mean, not a de- 


mocracy, or any form of government, but any independent community, which 
the Latins ſignified by the word civitas, to which the word which beſt anſwers 
in our language is commonwealth, and moſt properly exprefles ſuch a ſociety of 


men; which community, or city, in Engliſh does not, for there may be ſub- 
ordinate communities in a government; and city amongſt us has a quite diffe- 


rent notion from commonwealth : and therefore to avoid ambiguity, I crave 
leave to uſe the word commonwealth, in that ſenſe, in which I find it uſed by 
king James the firſt, and I take it to be its genuine fignification ; which if any 
body diſlike, I conſent with him to change it for a better. 


. 


Of the extent of the legillative power. 


a 134. 2 e great end of men's entring into ſociety, being 1 enjoyment of 


their properties in peace and ſafety, and the great inſtrument and 

means of that being the laws eſtabliſhed in that ſociety; the firſt and fundamen- 
tal poſitive law of all commonwealths, is the eſtabliſhing of the legiſlative power; 
as the firſt and fundamental natural law, which is to govern even the legiſlative 
itſelf, is the preſervation of the ſociety, and (as far as will confiſt with the pub- 
lick good) of every perſon in it. This legiſlative is not only the ſupreme power 
of the commonwealth, but ſacred and unalterable in the hands, where the com- 
munity have once placed it; nor can any edict of any body elſe, in e e, 
5 5 dever 


. is bound to F by eſtabliſhed, ſtanding laws, 
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ſoever coriceived; or by what power ſoever back d, have the force and obliga- 
tion of a law, which has not its ſanction from that legiſlative; which the pub- 
lick has choſen and appointed. For without this the law could not have that, 


which is abſolutely neceſſary to its being a law, * the conſent of the ſociety, 


over whom no body can have a power to make laws, but by their own con- 
ſent, and by authority received from them; and therefore all the obedience, 
which by the moſt ſolemn ties any one can be obliged to pay, ultimately ter- 
minates in this ſupreme power, and is directed by thoſe laws, which it enacts: 
nor can any oaths to any foreign power whatſoever, or any domeſtick, ſubordi- 
nate power, wine ot any member of the ſociety from his obedience to the le- 
giſlative, acting purſuant to their truſt ; nor oblige him to any obedience, con- 
trary to the laws ſo enacted, or farther than they do allow; it being ridiculous 
to imagine one can be tied ultimately to obey any power in the ſociety, which 
is not the ſupreme. FLY ; „ 

1355. Tno' the legiſlative, whether placed in one or more, whether it be al- 
ways in being, or only by intervals, tho' it be the ſupreme power in every com- 
monwealth; yet, f 

Firſt, Ir is not, nor can poſſibly be abſolutely arbitrary over the lives and for- 
tunes of the people. For it being but the joint power of every member of the 
ſociety given up to that perſon, or aſſembly, which is legiſlator ; it can be no 
more than thoſe perſons had, in a ſtate of nature, before they entered into ſo- 
ciety, and gave up to the community. For no body-can transfer to another, 
more power than he has in himſelf; and no body has an abſolute arbitrary 

ower over himſelf, or over any other, to deſtroy his own life, or take away the 
ife or property of another. A man as has been proved, cannot ſubject him- 
ſelf to the arbitrary power of another; and having, in the ſtate of nature, no ar- 
bitrary power over the life, liberty or poſſeſſion of another, but only ſo much 
as the law of nature gave him, for the preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of 
mankind ; this is all he doth, or can give up to the commonwealth, and by it 
to the legiſlative power, ſo that the legilattve can have no more than this. Their 
power in the utmoſt bounds of it, is limited to the publick good of the ſociety: 


it is a power, that hath no other end but preſervation, and therefore can never 


+ have a right to deſtroy, enſlave, or deſignedly to impoveriſh the ſubjects, 
The obligations of the law of nature, ceaſe not in ſociety, but only in many 
caſes are drawn cloſer, and have, by human laws, known penalties annexed to 
them, to enforce their obſervation. Thus the law of nature ſtands, as an eter- 
nal rule to all men, legiſlators as well as others. The rules that they make, for 
other men's actions, muſt, as well as their own and other men's actions, be con- 
formable to the law of nature, 1. e. to the will of God, of which that is a decla- 


— xt 


„ The lawful power of making laws, to command whole politick ſocieties of men, belonging 


_ «© fo properly unto the ſame entire ſocieties, that for any prince or potentate, of what kind ſoever 


upon earth, to exerciſe the ſame of himſelf, and not by expreſs commiſſion, immediately and per- 


e ſonally received from God, or elſe by authority derived, at firſt, from their conſent, upon whoie _ 
<< perſons they impoſe laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. Laws they are not, therefore, 


*« which publick approbation hath not made fo.” Hooker's Eccl. Pol. I. 1. ſect. 10. Of this 


“point, therefore, we are to note, that ſince men naturally have no full and perfect power to com- 
mand whole politick multitudes of men, therefore utterly, without our conſent, we could in ſuch 
* ſort be at no man's commandment living. And to be commanded, we do conſent, when that 
te ſociety, whereof we be a part, hath at any time before conſented, without revoking the ſame 
after, by the like univerſal agreement.” | | 

Laus therefore human, of what kind ſoever, are available by conſent.” Ibid.  _ 

+ « Two foundations there are, which bear up publick ſocieties, the one a natural inclination, 
*© whereby all men deſire ſociable life and fellowſhip ; the other an order, expteſly or ſecretly agreed 
upon, touching the manner of their union, in living together; the latter is that, which we call 
the law of a commonweal, the very ſoul of a politick body, the parts whereof are by law anima- 
< ted, held together, and ſet on work in ſuch actions as the common good tequireth. Laws poli- 
* tick, ordained for external order and regiment amongſt men, are never framed, as they ſhould be, 
*« unleſs preſuming the will of man to be inwardly obſtinate, rebellious, and averſe from all obe- 
< dience to the ſacred laws of his nature: in a word, unleſs preſuming man to be, in regard of his 
„ depraved mind, little better than a wild beaſt, they do accordingly provide, notwith anding, ſo 
eto frame his outward actions, that they may be no hindrance unto the common good, for which 
: Le are inſtituted. Unleſs they do this, they are not perfect.“ Hooker's Eccl. Pol. J. 1. 
ect. 10. 
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5 . kation; and the fundamental law of nature being the preſervation of © man- 
e Kind,” no human ſanction can be good, or valid againſt it. I IO 
by 136. Secondly, ha Tux legiſlative. or ſupreme authority, cannot aſſume to 
BZ itſelf a power to rule, by extemporary, arbitrary decrees, but is bound to diſ- 
_—_ pre juſtice, and to decide the rights of the ſubject, by promulgated, ſtanding 
= i _ aws, and known, authorized judges. For the law of nature being unwritten, 
and ſo no where to be found, but in the minds of men, they who through paſ- 

: ſion, or intereſt, ſhall miſcite, or miſapply it, cannot ſo eaſily be convinced of 
| their miſtake, where there is no. eſtabliſhed judge: and ſo it ſerves not, as it 
ought, to determine the rights, and fence the properties of thoſe, that live 
under it, eſpecially where every one is judge, interpreter, and executioner of it 

too, and that in his own caſe: and he that has right on his fide, having ordi- 
narily but his own fingle ſtrength, hath not force enough to defend himſelf from 
injuries, or to puniſh delinquents. To avoid theſe inconveniencies, which diſ- 
order men's properties, in the ſtate of nature, men unite into ſocieties, that they 
may have the united ſtrength of the whole ſociety, to ſecure and defend their 
properties, and may have ſtanding rules to bound it, by which every one may 
1 what is his. To this end it is, that men give up all their natural power 

to the ſociety, which they enter into, and the community put the legiſlative 
power into ſuch hands, as they think fit, with this truſt, that they ſhall be go- 
verned by declared laws, or elſe their peace, quiet, and property will ſtill be at 

the ſame uncertainty, as it was in the ſtate of nature. „„ 


137. ABSOLUTE, arbitrary power, or governing without ſettled ſtanding 
laws, can neither of them conſiſt with the ends of ſociety and government, which 
M men would not quit the freedom of the ſtate of nature for, and tie themſelves 
up under, were it not to preſerve their lives, liberties and fortunes; and by 
wal 8 ſtated rules of right and property, to ſecure their peace and quiet. It cannot be 
#1 „ ſuppoſed, that they ſhould intend, had they a power ſo to do, to give to any 
= | one or more, an abſolute, arbitrary power over their perſons and eitates, and 
m put a force into the magiſtrate's hand, to execute his unlimited will, arbitrarily, 
: pon them. This were to put themſelves into a worſe condition, than the 
3 ſtate of nature, wherein they had a liberty to defend their right againſt the in- 
| - Juries of others, and were upon equal terms of force to maintain it, whether in- 
vaded by a ſingle man, or many in combination. Whereas by ſuppoſing they 
have given up themſelves to the abſolute, arbitrary power, and will, of a legi- 
ſlator, they have diſarmed themſelves, and armed him to make a prey of them, 
when he pleaſes. He being in a much worſe condition, who 1s expoſed to the 
=_ | arbitrary power of one man, who has the command of 100000, than he that 
is expoſed to the arbitrary power of 100000 fingle men; no body being ſecure 
50 that his will, who hath ſuch a command, is better than that of other men, tho 
—_— his force be a 100000 times ſtronger. And therefore, whatever form the common 
wealth is under, the ruling power ought to govern by declared and received 
laws, and not by extemporary dictates and undetermined reſolutions. For then 
mankind will be in a far worſe condition, than in the ſtate of nature, if they 
{hall have armed one, or a few men, with the joint power of a multitude, to 
force them to obey at pleaſure the exorbitant and unlimited decrees of their ſud- 
den thoughts, or unreſtrained, and, till that moment, unknown wills, with- 
out having any meaſures ſet down, which may guide and juſtify their actions, 
For all the power, the government has, being only for the good of the ſocie- 
ty, as it ought not to be arbitrary and at pleaſure, ſo it ought to be exerciſed by 
eſtabliſhed and promulgated laws ; that both the people may know their duty, 
and be fafe and ſecure within the limits of the law; and the rulers, too, kept 
within their due bounds, and not to be tempted, by the power they have in 


* Human laws are meaſures in reſpect of men, whoſe actions they muſt direct: howbeit ſuch 
<«« meaſures they are, as have alſo their higher rules to be meaſured by; which rules are two, the 
* law of God, and the law of nature; ſo that laws human muſt be made according to the general 

_ < Jaws of nature, and without contradiction to any poſitive law of ſcripture, otherwiſe they are ill 
* made. Ibid. 1. 3. K 9. | 
«« To conſtrain men to any thing inconvenient, doth ſeem unreaſonable.” Ibid, J. 1. ſect. 10. 


their 
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their hands, to employ it to ſuch purpoſes, and by ſuch meaſures, as they 
would not have known, and own not willingly. gn. 
138. Tüix Dr, The ſupreme power cannot take from any man any part of 
his property; without his own conſent. For the preſervation of property being 
the end of government, and that, for which men enter into ſociety, it neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſes and requires, 'that the people ſhould have property, without which 


they muſt be ſuppoſed to loſe that, by entering into ſociety, which was the end 


for which they entered into it; too groſs an abſurdity for any man to own. 
Men, therefore; in ſociety, having property, they have ſuch a right to the goods, 


which, by the law of the community, are theirs, that no body hath a right to 


take their ſubſtance, or any part of it, from them, without their own conſent ; 


without this they have no property at all: for I have truly no property in that, | 


which another can by right take from me, when he pleaſes, againſt my conſent. 
Hence it is a miſtake to think, that the ſupreme, or legiſlative power of any 


commonwealth can do what it will, and diſpoſe of the eſtates of the ſubjects, 
_ arbitrarily, or take any part of them at pleaſure. This is not much to be feared 


in governments, where the legiſlative conſiſts wholly, or in part, in aſſem- 
blies, which are variable, whoſe members, upon the diſſolution of the aſſem- 
bly, are ſubjects under the common laws of their country, equally with the 


reſt. But in governments, where the legiſlative is in one laſting aſſembly, al- 


ways in being, or in one man, as in abſolute monarchies, there is danger till, 


that they will think themſelves to have a diſtin& intereſt from the reſt of the 
community; and fo will be apt to increaſe their own riches and power, by tak- 
ing what they think fit, from the people. For a man's property is not at all 


ſecure, though there be good and equitable laws to ſet the bounds of it, between 


him and his fellow-ſubjects, if he, who commands thoſe ſubjects, have power 
to take from any private man, what part he pleaſes of his property, and uſe and 


diſpoſe of it, as he thinks good. | 5 
139. Bur government, into whatſoever hands it is put, being, as I have be- 
fore ſhewed, intruſted with this condition, and for this end, that men might 


have, and ſecure their properties, the prince, or ſenate, however it may have 


power to make laws for the regulating of property between the ſubjects one 
amongſt another, yet can never have a power to take to themſelves the whole, or 
any part of the ſubjects property, without their own conſent : for this would be 


In effect to leave them no property at all. And to let us ſee, that even abſolute 
power, where it is neceſſary, is not arbitrary, by being abſolute, but is ſtill li- 


mited by that reaſon, and confined to thoſe ends, which required it in ſome 
caſes to be abſolute, we need look no farther than the common practice of mar- 


tial diſcipline. For the preſervation of the army, and in it of the whole com- 


monwealth, requires an abſolute obedience to the command of every ſuperior 


officer, and it is juſtly death to diſobey, or diſpute the moſt dangerous, or un- 


reaſonable of them; but yet we ſee, that neither the ſerjeant, that could com- 


mand a ſoldier to march up to the mouth of a cannon, or ſtand in a breach, 


where he is almoſt ſure to periſh, can command that ſoldier to give him one 
penny of his money ; nor the general, that can condemn him to death, for de- 
ſerting his poſt, or for not obeying the moſt deſperate orders, can yet, with all 
his abſolute power of life and death, diſpoſe of one farthing of that ſoldier's 
eſtate, or ſeize one jot of his goods ; whom yet he can command any thing, and 
hang for the leaſt diſobedience. Becauſe ſuch a blind obedience is neceſſary to 
that end, for which the commander has his power, viz. the preſervation of the 
reſt ; but the diſpoſing of his goods has nothing to do with it. 

140. 'T1s true, governments cannot be ſupported without great charge, and 
tis fit every one, who enjoys a ſhare of the protection, ſhould pay, out of his 


eſtate, his proportion for the maintenance of it. But ſtill it muſt be with his own 


conſent, 1. e. the conſent of the majority, giving it either by themſelves, or their 
repreſentatives, choſen by them. For if any one ſhall claim a power to lay, 
and levy, taxes on the people, by his own authority, and without ſuch conſent 


of the people, he thereby invades the fundamental law of property, and ſubverts 
| . the 
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Of the legiſlative, executive, and federative power 


Of CIVII GOVERNMENT. 5 
the end of government. For what property have I in that, which another may 


by right take, when he pleaſes, to himſelf? ?; 


141. FouRTHLY, The legiſlative cannot transfer the power of making laws 


to any other hands. For it being but a delegated power from the people, they, 


who have it, cannot paſs it over to others. The people alone cannot appoint the 
form of the commonwealth, which is by conſtituting the legiſlative, and ap- 
pointing in whoſe that ſhall be. And when the pr have faid, we will 
ſubmit to rules, and be governed by laws, made by ſuch men, and in ſuch 
forms, no body elſe can ſay other men ſhall make laws for them; nor can the 

ople be bound by any laws, but ſuch as are enacted by thoſe, whom they 
ies choſen and authorized to make laws for them. The power of the legi- 


llative being derived from the * by a poſitive, voluntary grant and inſti- 
tution, can be no other, than what that poſitive grant conveyed, which being 


only to make laws, and not to make legiſlators, the legiſlative can have no power 
to transfer their authority of making laws, and place it in other hands. . 
142. THESE are the bounds, which the truſt, that is put in them, by the ſo- 
ciety, and the law of God and nature, have ſet to the legiſlative power of every 
commonwealth, in all forms of government. N . 
FiIksT, They are to govern by promulgated, eſtabliſhed laws, not to be va- 
ried in particular caſes, but to have one rule for rich and poor, for the favourite 
at court, and the country-man at plough. 
SECONDLY, Theſe laws alſo ought to be deſigned for no other end ultimately, 
but the good of the people. „ 5 
THIRDLY, They muſt not raiſe taxes on the property of the people, with- 


1 


out the conſent of the people, given by themſelves, or their deputies. And this 


roperly concerns only ſuch governments, where the legiſlative is always in be- 


ing, or at leaſt where the people have not reſerved any part of the legiſlative to 


deputies, to be, from time to time, choſen by themſelves. 
FouRTHLY, The legiſlative neither muſt, nor can transfer the power of 


making laws to any body elſe, or place it any where, but when the people have. 


CHAP, XII. 


[7 


of the commonwealth. 


143. T legiſlative power is that, which has a right to direct how the 


force of the common wealth ſhall be employed, for preſerving the 
community, and the members of it. But becauſe thoſe laws, which are con- 
ſtantly to be executed, and whoſe force is always to continue, may be made in a 
little time; therefore there is no need, that the legiſlative ſhould be always in 
being, not having always buſineſs to do. And becauſe it may be too great a 
temptation to human frailty, apt to graſp at power, for the ſame perſons, who 
have the power of making laws, to have alſo, in their hands, the power to exe- 
cute them, whereby they may exempt themſelves from obedience to the laws 
they make, and ſuit the law, both in its making and execution, to their own 
private advantage, and thereby come to have a diſtin& intereſt from the reſt of 


the community, contrary to the end of ſociety and government: therefore, in 


well-ordered commonwealths, where the good of the whole is ſo conſidered, as it 
ought, the legiſlative power is put into the hands of divers perſons, who, duly 
aſſembled, have by themſelves, or jointly with others, a power to make laws; 
which, when they have done, being ſeparated again, they are themſelves ſubject 
to the laws they have made; which is a new, and near tie upon them to take 


care, that they make them for the publick good, 


144. BuT becauſe the laws that are, at once, and in a ſhort time, made, 


have a conſtant and laſting force, and need a perpetual execution, or an atten- 
| | dance 
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dance thereunto: therefore it is neceſſary there ſhould be a power always in be- 


rated. 
natural, becauſe it is that, which anſwers to the power every man naturally 
had, before he entered into ſociety, For, though in a commonwealth the mem- 
bers of it are diſtinct perſons ſtill, in reference to one another, and as ſuch are 
governed by the laws of the ſociety; yet, in reference to the reſt of mankind, they 
make one body, which is, as every member of it before was, ſtill in the ſtate 
of nature with the reſt of mankind. Hence it is, that the controverſies, that 
happen between any man of the ſociety, with thoſe that are out of it, are ma- 


the whole in the reparation of it. So that under this conſideration, the whole 
community is one body, in the ſtate of nature, in reſpect of all other ſtates, or 
perſons out of its community. 


" 


146. Tris, therefore, contains the power of war and peace, leagues and al- 
liances, and all the tranſactions with all the perſons, and communities, without 
the commonwealth, and may be called federative, if any one pleaſes. So the 
thing be underſtood, I am indifterent as to the name. 3 15 

147. TüESsE two powers, executive and federative, though they be really 
diſtinct in themſelves, yet one comprehending the execution of the municipal 
laws of the ſociety within itſelf, upon all that are parts of it; the other the ma- 


nagement of the ſecurity and intereſt of the publick without, with all thoſe that 

©] it may receive benefit, or damage, from; yet they are almoſt always united. And 
F- 1 though this federative power in the well, or ill management of it, be of great 
3 5 moment to the commonwealth ; yet it is much leſs capable to be directed by an- 
; tecedent, ſtanding, poſitive laws, than the executive; and ſo muſt neceſſarily be 
5 left to the prudence and wiſdom of thoſe, whoſe hands it is in, to be managed 
J for the publick good. For the laws, that concern ſubjects, one amongſt ano- 
3 ther, being to direct their actions, may well enough precede them. But what is 
E to be done in reference to foreigners, depending much upon their actions and 


the variation of deſigns and intereſts, muſt be left, in great part, to the prudence 
of thoſe, who have this power committed to them, to be managed by the beſt 
of their {kill, for the advantage of the commonwealth. __ 

148. THOUGH, as I ſaid, the executive and federative power of every com- 
munity be really diftin& in themſelves, yet they are hardly to be ſeparated, and 
placed, at the ſame time, in the hands of diſtin& perſons. For both of them 
requiring the force of the ſociety for their exerciſe, it is almoſt impracticable to 
place the force of the commonwealth in diſtin, and not ſubordinate hands; or 
that the executive and federative power ſhould be placed in perſons that might 
act ſeparately, whereby the force of the publick would be under different com- 

mands, which would be apt, ſome time or other, to cauſe diſorder and ruin. 


G HAP. XIII 


Of the ſubordination of the powers of the common- 


wealth. 
. 149. HO UO in a conſtituted commonwealth, ſtanding upon its own 


baſis, and acting according to its own nature, that is, acting for the 
preſervation of the community, there can be but one ſupreme power, which is 
the legiſlative, to which all the reſt are, and muſt be ſubordinate, yet the legi- 
ſlative being only a fiduciary power, to act for certain ends, there remains ſtill, 
in the people, a ſupreme power to remove, or alter, the legiſlative,” when 


gwen, with truſt for the attaining an end, being limited by that end, whenever 
Ya I. Gee. TT 7 at 


- ing, which ſhould fee to the execution of the laws that are made, and remain 
in force. And thus the legiſlative and executive power come often to be ſepa- 


145. THERE is another power in every commonwealth, which one may call 


naged by the publick ; and an injury done to a member of their body, engages 


they find the legiſlative act contrary to the truſt repoſed in them. For all power 
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210 Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


that end is manifeſtly neglected, or oppoſed, the truſt muſt neceſſarily be for- 
feited, and the power devolve into thoſe hands of the that gave it, who may 
place it a- new, where they ſhall think beſt, for their ſafety and ſecurity. And 
thus the community perpetually retains a ſupreme power, of ſaving themſelves 
from the attempts and deſigns of any body, even of their legiſlators, whenever 
they ſhall be ſo fooliſh, or ſo wicked, as to lay, and carry on, deſigns againſt 
the liberties and properties of the ſubject. For no man, or ſociety of men hav- 
ing a power to deliver up their preſervation, nor conſequently the means of it, to 
the abſolute will and arbitrary dominion of another; whenever any one ſhall 
go about to bring them into ſuch a ſlaviſh condition, they will always have a 
right to preſerve what they have not a power to part with; and to rid them- 
ſelves of thoſe who invade this fundamental, ſacred, and unalterable law of ſelf- Þ 
preſervation, for which they entered into ſociety. And thus the community may _ 
be ſaid in this reſpect to be always the ſupreme power, but not as conſidered un- = 
der any form of government, becauſe this power of the people can never take E | 
place till the government be diffolved. 6 © | = 
150. IN all cafes, whilſt the government ſubſiſts, the legiſlative is the ſupreme = 
power. For what can give laws to another, muſt needs be ſuperior to him; 
and fince the legiſlative is no otherwiſe legiſlative of the ſociety, but by the right 
it has to make laws for all the parts, and for every member of the ſociety, pre- 
{cribing rules to their actions, and giving power of execution, where they are 
tranſgreſſed, the legiſlative muſt needs be the ſupreme, and all other powers in 
any members, or parts, of the ſociety, derived from, and ſubordinate to it. 
151. Id ſome commonwealths, where the legiſlative is not always in being, 
and the executive is veſted in a ſingle perſon, who has alſo a ſhare in the legi- 
ſlative; there that ſingle perſon, in a very tolerable ſenſe, may alſo be called ſu- 
preme; not that he has in himſelf all the ſupreme power, which is that of law- 
= making, but becauſe he has in him the ſupreme execution, from whom all in- 
=_ ferior magiſtrates derive all their ſeveral, ſubordinate powers, or at leaſt the 
* greateſt part of them; having alſo no legiſlative ſuperior to him, there being no 
law to be made without his conſent, which cannot be expected ſhould ever ſub- 


9 ject him to the other part of his legiſlative, he is properly enough in this ſenſe 
5 | ſupreme. But yet it is to be obſerved, that though oaths of allegiance and fea]- 
= © ty are taken to him, it is not to him as ſupreme legiſlator, but as ſupreme exe- 


cutor, of the law, made by a joint power of him with others ; allegiance being 
; nothing but an obedience according to law, which when he violates, he has no T1 
-F . right to obedience, nor can claim it otherwiſe, than as the publick perſon, veſt Mx 


4 . ed with the power of the law, and fo is to be conſidered as the image, phan- 5 
. tom, or repreſentative of the commonwealth, acted by the will of the ſocicty, 8 
4 | declared in its laws; and thus he has no will, no power, but that of the law. 7 
5 But when he quits this repreſentation, this publick will, and acts by his own 
- e private will, he degrades himſelf, and is but a ſingle private perſon, without 
bY | 5 power, and without will, that has any right to obedience; the members owing 


no obedience, but to the publick will of the ſociety. | 
152. Tre executive power placed any where, but in a perſon, that has alſo 
a ſhare in the legiſlative, is viſibly ſubordinate and accountable to it, and may be 
at pleaſure changed and diſplaced; fo that it is not the ſupreme executive power, 
that is exempt from ſubordination, but the ſupreme executive power, veſicd in 
one, who having a ſhare in the legiſlative, has no diſtin, ſuperior legiſiative, 
to be ſubordinate and accountable to, farther than he himſelf ſhall join and con- 
ſent; ſo that he is no more ſubordinate, than he himſelf ſhall think fit, which 
one may certainly conclude will be but very little. Of other miniſterial and 
ſubordinate powers in a commonwealty we need not ſpeak, they being ſo mul- 
tiplied with infinite variety, in the different cuſtoms and conſtitutions of diſtinct 
commonwealths, that it is impoſlible to give a particular account of them all. 
Only thus much, which is neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe, we may take notice 
of, concerning them, that they have no manner of authority, any of them, be- 
yond what is, by poſitive grant and commiſſion, delegated to them, and are all 
of them accountable to ſome other power in the commonwealth, 
1 | | 13 * 
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153. Ir is not neceſſary, nor ſo much as convenient, that the legiſlative 


ſhould, becauſe there is not always need of new laws to be made, but always 
need of execution of the laws that are made. When the legiſlative hath put the 
execution of the laws, they make, into other hands, they have a power ſtill to 
reſume it out of thoſe hands, when they find cauſe, and to puniſh for any male- 
adminiſtration. againſt the laws. The fame holds alſo, in regard of the federa- 
tive power, that and the executive being both miniſterial and ſubordinate to the 
legiſlative, which, as has been ſhewed, in a conſtituted commonwealth, is the 
ſupreme. The legiſlative alſo, in this caſe, being ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ſeveral 
perſons, (for if it be a ſingle perſon, it cannot but be always in being, and fo 
will, as ſupreme, naturally have the ſupreme, executive power, together with 
the legiſlative) may aſſemble and exerciſe their legiſlature, at the times, that ei- 
ther their original conſtitution, or their own adjournment appoints ; or when 
they pleaſe, it neither of theſe have appointed any time, or there be no other 


way preſcribed, to convoke them. For the ſupreme power being placed in 


them, by the people, it is always in them, and they may exerciſe it, when they 

= pleaſe, unleſs by their original conſtitution, they are limited to certain ſeaſons ; 

| or, by an act of their ſupreme power, they have adjourned to a certain time; 
1 and, when that time comes, they have a right to aſſemble and act again. 
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choſen for that time; by the people, which afterwards return into the ordinary 
ſtate of ſubjects, and have no ſhare in the legiſlature, but upon a new choice, 
this power of chuſing muſt alſo be exerciſed by the people, either at certain ap- 
pointed ſeaſons, or elſe when hey are ſummoned to it; and, in this latter caſe, 
the power of convoking the legiſlative, is ordinarily placed in the executive, and 
has one of theſe two limitations, in reſpect of time: that either the original con- 
ſtitution requires their aſſembling and acting at certain intervals, and then the ex- 
ecutive power does nothing but miniſterially iſſue directions for their electing and 
aſſembling, according to due forms: or elſe it is left to his prudence to call 
them, by new elections, when the occaſions, or exigencies, of the publick re- 
quire the amendment of old, or making of new laws, or the redreſs, or pre- 
vention, of any inconveniencies, that lie on, or threaten the people. 
155. Ir may be demanded here, what if the executive power, being poſſeſſed 
of the force of the commonwealth, ſhall make uſe of that force, to hinder the 
zz mecting and acting of the legiſlative, when the original conſtitution, or the pub- 
lock exigencies require it? J ſay uſing force upon the people, without authority, 
2 and contrary to the truſt, put in him that does fo, is a ſtate of war with the peo- 
ple, who have a right to reinſtate their legiſlative, in the exerciſe of their power. 
For having erected a legiſlative, with an intent they ſhould exerciſe the power 
of making laws, either at certain ſet times, or when there is need of it, when 
they are hindered by any force, from what is ſo neceſſary to the ſociety, and 
wherein the ſafety and preſervation of the people conſiſts, the people have a 
right to remove it by force. In all ſtates and conditions, the true remedy of 
force without authority, is to oppoſe force to it. The uſe of force without au- 
thority always puts him, that uſes it, into a ſtate of war, as the aggreſſor, and 
renders him liable to be treated accordingly. 


156. Taz power of aſſembling and diſmiſſing the legiſlative, placed in the 


executive, gives not the executive a ſuperiority over it, but is a fiduciary truſt 
placed in him, for the ſafety of the people, in a caſe, where the uncertainty and 


variableneſs of human affairs could not bear a ſteady, fixed rule. For it not be- 


ing poſſible, that the firſt frames of the government ſhould, by any foreſight, be 
ſo much maſters of future events, as to be able to prefix fo juſt periods of return 


and duration to the aſſemblies of the legiſlative, in all times to come, that might 


exactly anſwer all the exigencies of the commonwealth ; the beſt remedy could 
be found for this defect, was to truſt this to the prudence of one, who was al- 
ways to be preſent, and whoſe buſineſs it was to watch over the publick good. 
Conſtant, frequent meetings of the legiſlative, and long continuations of their 
aſſemblies, without neceſſary occafion, could not but be burthenſome to the 
| people, 


ſhould be always in being. But abſolutely neceſſary that the executive power 


154. Ir the legiſlative, or any part of it, be made up of repreſentatives, 
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people, and muſt neceſſarily, in time, produce more dangerous inconveniencies, 
and yet the quick turn of affairs might be ſometimes ſuch, as to need their pre- 
ſent help: any delay of their convening might [endanger the publick; and ſome- 


times too their buſineſs might be ſo great, that the limited time of their fitting 


* 


might be too ſhort for their work, and rob the publick of that benefit, which 


* 


could be had only from their mature deliberation. What, then, could be done 


* 


in this caſe, to prevent the community from being expoſed, ſome time or other, 


to eminent hazard, on one ſide or the other, by fixed intervals and periods, ſet 
to the meeting and acting of the legiſlative, but to entruſt it to the prudence of 
ſome, who, being preſent and acquainted with the ſtate of publick affairs, might 
make uſe of this prerogative for the publick good ? and where elſe could this be 
ſo well placed, as in his hands, who was intruſted with the execution of the 
laws, for the ſame end ? Thus, ſuppoſing:the regulation of times for the aſſem- 
bling and ſitting of the legiſlative, not-ſettled by the original conſtitution, it na- 
turally fell into the hands of the executive, not as an arbitrary power, depend- 


ing on his good pleaſure, but with-this truſt, always to have it exerciſed only for 


the publick weal, as the occurrences of times, and change of affairs, might re- 
quire. Whether ſettled periods of their convening, or a liberty left to the prince 
for convoking the legiſlative, or perhaps a mixture of both, hath the leaft in- 
convenience attending it, it is not my buſineſs here to enquire; but only to ſhew, 


that though the executive power may have the prerogative of convoking, and 


diſſolving, ſuch conventions of the legiſlative, yet it is not thereby ſuperior to it. 


157. THINGS of this world are in ſo conſtant a flux, that nothing remains 


long in the ſame ſtate. Thus people, riches, trade, power, change their ations, 


flouriſhing mighty cities come to ruin, and prove in time neglected deſolate cor- 


ners, whilſt other unfrequented places grow into populous countries, fill'd with 


wealth and inhabitants. But things not always changing equally, and private 
intereſt often keeping up cuſtoms and privileges, when the reaſons of them are 


ceaſed, it often comes to paſs, that in governments, where part of the legiſlative 


conſiſts of repreſentatives, choſen by the people, that in tract of time this repre- 


ſentation becomes very unequal and diſproportionate to the reaſons it was at firſt 
eſtabliſhed upon. To what groſs abſurditics the following of cuſtom, when rea- 


ſon has left it, may lead, we may be ſatisfied, when we ſec the bare name of a 


town, of which there remains not ſo much as the ruins, where ſcarce ſo much 
houſing, as a ſheepcoat, or more inhabitants than a ſhepherd is to be found, ſends 
as many repreſentatives to the grand aſſembly of law-makers, as a whole county, 
numerous in people, and powerful in riches. This ſtrangers ſtand amazed at, 
and every one muſt confeſs needs a remedy ; though moſt think it hard to find 
one, becauſe the conſtitution of the legiſlative being the original and ſupreme act 


of the ſociety, antecedent to all poſitive laws in it, and depending wholly on the 


people, no inferior power can alter it. And therefore the people, when the le- 
giſlative is once conſtituted, having, in ſuch a government as we have been ſpeak- 


ing of, no power to act, as long as the government ſtands; this inconvenience is 
thought incapable of remedy. 1995 12 ab 
158. Salus populi ſuprema lex, is certainly ſo juſt and fundamental a rule, 


that he, who ſincerely follows it, cannot dangerouſly err. If therefore the ex- 
ecutive, who has'the power of convoking the legiſlative, obſerving rather the true 
proportion, than faſhion, of repreſentation, regulates, not by old cuſtom, but true 
reaſon, the number of members in all places, that have a right to be diſtinctly 
repreſented, which no-part of the people, however incorporated, can pretend to, 
but in proportion to the aſſiſtance, which it affords to the publick ; it cannot be 
judged to have ſet up a new legiſlative, but to have reſtored the old and true one, 
and to have rectified the diſorders, which ſucceſſion of time had inſenſibly, as 


well as inevitably, introduced. For it being the intereſt, as well as intention of 


the people, to have a fair and equal repreſentative ; whoever brings it neare* 
to that, is an undoubted friend to, and eſtabliſher of the government, and c- 
not miſs the conſent and approbation of the community. Prerogative being no- 


thing but a power, in the hands of the prince, to provide for the publick go-4 


in ſuch caſes, which depending upon unforeſeen and uncertain occurrences, cer- 
— | | tain 


PII LADEN Le 


| 


feſtly for the good of the people, and the eſtabliſhing the government > a its 
true foundations, is, and always will be juſt prerogative.. The power of erect- 
ing new corporations, and therewith new repreſentatives, carries with it a ſup- 

fition, that in time the meaſures of repreſentation might vary, and thoſe places 
ct a juſt right to be repreſented, which before had none ; and, ,by the ſame 


which before had it. It is not a change from the preſent ſtate, which perhaps 
corruption, or decay, has introduced, that makes an inroad upon the govern- 
ment, but the tendency of it to injure, or een the people, and to ſet up one 
- part, or party, with a dictinction from, and an unequal ſubjection of the reſt. 
* 3 Whatſoever cannot but be acknowledged to be of advantage to the ſociety and 


N 


people in Fer upon juſt and laſting meaſures, will always, when done, juſtify 


itſelf; and whenever the people ſhall chuſe their repreſentatives, upon juſt and 
undeniably equal meaſures, ſuitable to the original frame of the government, it 


ain and unalterable laws could not ſafely direct; whatſoever ſhall be done mani- 


— 


Ati e — 
- 


reaſon, thoſe ceaſe to have a right, and be too inconſiderable for ſuch a privilege, 


cannot be doubted to be the will and act of the ſociety, whoever permitted, or 


= cauſed them ſo to do. 
y CHAP. XIV. 
2 Of prerogative. 


159. W HERE the legiſlative and executive power are in diſtin& hands, N 


(as they are, in all moderated monarchies, and well-framed govern- 
ments) there the good of the ſociety requires, that ſeveral things ſhould be left 
to the diſcretion of him, that has the executive power. For, the legiſlators not 
being able to foreſee and proyide by laws, for all that may be uſeful to the com- 
munity, the executor of the laws, having the power in his hands, has by the 
common law of nature, a right to make uſe of it for the publick good of the 
ſociety, in many caſes, where the municipal law has given no direction, till the 
legiſlative can conveniently be aſſembled to provide for it. Many things there 


left to the diſcretion of him, that has the executive power in his hands, to be 
rder'd by him, as the publick good and advantage ſhall require: nay, it is fit 


. or rather to this fundamental law of nature and government, viz. that as much 
as may be, all the members of the ſociety are to be preſerved. For ſince many 
accidents may happen, wherein a ſtrict and rigid obſervation of the laws may do 


next to it is burning) and a man may come ſometimes within the reach of the 
law, which makes no diſtinCtion of perſons, by an action that may deſerve re- 
ward and pardon; it 1s fit the ruler ſhould have a power in many caſes, to mi- 


TH to be ſpared, where it can prove no prejudice to the innocent. 

3 160. Tx1s power to act according to diſcretion, for the publick good, with- 
1 out the preſcription of the law, and ſometimes even againſt it, is that which is 

called prerogative, For ſince, in ſome governments, the law-making power is 

not always in being, and is uſually too numerous, and fo too flow for the diſ- 


by laws to provide for all accidents, and neceſſities, that may concern the pub- 


flexible rigor, on all occaſions, and upon all perſons, that may come in their 
way ; therefore there is a latitude left to the executive power, to do many things 
of choice, which the laws do not preſcribe. 

161. Taxis power, whilſt employ'd for the benefit of the community, and 
ſuitably to the truſt and ends of the government, is undoubted prerogative, and 


never is queſtioned. For the people are very ſeldom, or never, ſcrupulous or 
I N H h h nice 


are, Which the law can by no means provide for, and thoſe muſt neceſſarily be 


that the laws themſelves ſhould in ſome caſes give way to the executive power, 


5 tigate the ſeverity of the law, and pardon ſome offenders: For, the end of go- 
=} vernment being the preſervation of all, as much as may be, even the guilty are 
Ml 


patch requiſite to execution: and becauſe it is alſo impoſſible to foreſee, and fo 


lick; or to make ſuch laws, as will do no harm, if they are executed with an in- 


harm, (as not to pull down an innocent man's houſe to ſtop the fire, when the 
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princes; becauſe the people, ob{ {erving the whole tendency of their actions to 


* 


Of City ru Governments. 


nice in Hi point; they are far from'examining prerogative, am it is in any 


tolerable degree employ d for the ule i it was meant, that is, for the good of the 
| people, and not manifeſtly againſt it. But if there comes to be a queſtion be- 
tween the executive power and the people, about a thing claimed as a preroga- 
tive; the tendency of the exerciſe of ſuch prerogative to the 12585 or hurt, of | 


the people, will eaſily decide that queſtion. 


162. Ir is eaſy to conceive, that in the infancy of MORITEMD n com- 


mot kh differed little from families, in number of people, they differed from 


them too but little in number of laws; and the governors, being as the fathers 
of them, watching over them for their good, the government was almoſt all 


prerogative. A few eſtabliſhed laws ſerved the turn, and the difcretion and 


care of the ruler ſupplied the reſt. But when miſtake, or flattery, prevailed 

with weak princes, to make uſe of this power for private ends of their own, 
and not for the publick good, the people were fain, by expreſs laws, to get ; 
prerogative determined, in thoſe points, wherein they found difadvantage from 
it: and thus declared limitations of prerogative, were by the people found ne- 


ceflary, in caſes which they, and their anceſtors, had left, in the utmoſt lati- 

tude, to the wiſdom of thoſe princes, who made no Scher but a right uſe of it, 

that is, for the good of their peopte. 

163. Axp therefore, they have a very wrong notion of government, who 

ſay that the people have incroached upon the prerogative, when they have got 

any part of it to be defined by poſitive laws. For, in fo doing, they have not 
ulled from the prince any thing, that of right belonged to him, but only de- 


clared that that power, which they indefinitely left in his, or his anceſtors 


hands, to be exerciſed for their good, was not a thing, which they intended 


him, when he uſed it otherwiſe. ' For, the end of government being the good 


of the community, whatſoever alterations are made in it, tending to that end, 


cannot be an incroachment upon any body, ſince no body in government can 
have a right tending to any other end. And thoſe only are incroachments, 


which prejudice, or "hinder the publick good. Thoſe, who fay otherwiſe, ſpeak 


as if the prince had a diſtin and ſeparate intereſt from the good of the com- 
munity, and was not made for it; the root and ſource from which ſpring al- 
molt all thoſe evils and diſorders, which happen in kingly governments. And, 
indeed, if that be fo, the people under his government are not a ſociety of ra- 
tional creatures, entered into a community, for their mutual good ; they are not 
ſuch as have ſet rulers over themſelves, to guard and promote that good ; but 
are to be look d upon as a herd of inferior creatures, under the dominion oi a 


maſter, who keeps them, and works them for his own pleaſure, or profit. If 


men were ſo void of nab and brutiſh, as to enter into ſociety on ſuch terms, 
prerogative might, indeed, be what ſome men would have . an arbitrary 
power to do things hurtful to the people. 

164. But ſince a rational creature cannot be ſappoſed, when free, to put him- 
ſelf into ſubjection to another for his own harm: (though where he finds a good 
and wiſe ruler, he may not perhaps think it either neceſſary, or uſeful, to ſet 
preciſe bounds to his power in all things) prerogative can be nothing, but the 
people's permitting their rulers to do ſeveral things, of their own Boe choice, 


where the law was filent, and ſometimes too againſt the direct letter of the law, 


for the publick good; and their acquieſcing in it, when ſo done. For as a good 


prince, who is mindful of the truſt put into bis hands, and careful of the good 


of his people, cannot have too much prerogative, that is, power to do good: 
ſo a weak and ill prince, who would claim that power, which his predeceſſors 
exerciſed, without the direction of the law, as a prerogative belonging to him, 
by right of his office, which he may exerciſe at his pleaſure, to make, or pro- 
mote, an intereſt, diſtin from that of the public, gives the people an occa- 
ſion to claim their right, and limit that power, which, whilſt it was exerciſed 
for their good, they were content ſhould be tacitly allowed. 


1 Axp therefore he, that will look into the hiſtory of England, will 


find, that prerogative was always largeſt in the hands of our wiſeſt and beſt 
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be the publick good, conteſted not what was done, without law, to that end; 
or if any human frailty, or miſtake (for princes are but men, made as others) 
appeared in ſome declinations from that end; yet twas viſible, the main of 
their conduct tended to nothing but the care of the publick. The people, 
therefore, finding reaſon to be ſatisfied with theſe princes, whenever they acted 
without, or contrary to the letter of the law, acquieſced in what they did, and 
without the leaſt complaint, let them enlarge their prerogative, as they pleaſed ; 
judging rightly, that they did nothing herein to the prejudice of their laws, 
ſince they ated conformable to the foundation and end of all laws, the publick 
. 333 | 
166. Such god-like princes, indeed, had ſome title to arbitrary power, by 
that argument, that would prove abſolute monarchy the beſt government, as 
that which God himſelf governs the univerſe by; becauſe ſuch kings partook of 
his wiſdom and goodneſs. Upon this is founded that ſaying, © That the reigns 


« of good princes have always been moſt dangerous to the liberties of their ; 
ce people.” For when their ſucceſſors, managing the government with diffe- 
rent thoughts, would draw the actions of thoſe good rulers into precedent, and i" 
make them the ſtandard of their prerogative, as if what had been done, only for if l 
the good of the people, was a right in them to do, for the harm of the people, | ; 


if they fo pleaſed; it has often occaſioned conteſt, and ſometimes publick diſ- 
orders, before the people could recover their original right, and get that to be 
declared not to be prerogative, which truly was never ſo : ſince tis impofſible 
that any body, in the ſociety, ſhould ever have a right to do the people harm; 
tho' it be very poflible and reaſonable, that the people ſhould not go about to ſet 
any bounds to the prerogatives of thoſe kings, or rulers, who themſelves tranſ- 
greſſed not the bounds of the publick good. For © prerogative is nothing but oy 
the power of doing publick good, without a rule... n 
167. THE power of calling parliaments in England as to preciſe time, place, 
and duration, 1s certainly a prerogative of the king, but ſtill with this truſt, that 
it hall be made uſe of, for the good of the nation, as the exigencies of the 
times, and variety of occaſions ſhall require. For it being impoſſible to foreſee, 
which ſhould be always the fitteſt place for them to afſemble in, and what the 
beſt ſeaſon ; the choice of theſe was left with the executive power, as might be 
moſt ſubſervient to the publick good, and beſt ſuit the ends of parliaments. 
168. Tux old queſtion will be aſked in this matter of prerogative, © But 
ce who ſhall be judge, when this power is made a right uſe of?” I anſwer : Be- 
tween an executive power in being, with ſuch a prerogative, and a legiſlative, 
that depends upon his will for their convening, there can be no judge on earth : 
as there can be none between the legiſlative and the people, ſhould either the 
executive or the legiſlative, when they have got the power in their hands, de- 
ſign, or go about to enſlave, or deſtroy them. The people have no other re- 
medy in this, as in all other caſes, where they have no judge on earth, but to 
appeal to heaven. For the rulers, in ſuch attempts, exerciſing a power, the people 
never put into their hands, (who can never be ſuppoſed to conſent, that any 
body ſhould rule over them for their harm) do that, which they have not a right 
to do. And where the body of the people, or any ſingle man, is deprived of 
their right, or is under the exerciſe of a power, without right, and have no ap- 
peal on earth, then they have a liberty to appeal to heaven, whenever they judge 
the cauſe of ſafficient moment. And therefore, though the people cannot be 
judge, ſo as to have, by the conſtitution of that ſociety, any ſuperior power, to 
determine and give effective ſentence in the caſe; yet they have, by a law ante- 
cedent and paramount to all poſitive laws of men, reſerved that ultimate detetmi- 
nation to themſelves, which belongs to all mankind, where there lies no appeal 
on earth, viz. to judge, whether they have juſt cauſe to make their appeal to 
heaven, And this judgment they cannot part with, it being out of man's power 
ſo to ſubmit himſelf to another, as to give him a liberty to deſtroy him; God 
and nature never allowing a man fo to abandon himſelf, as to neglect his own 
preſervation : and fince he cannot take away hs own life, neither can he give 
another power to take it. Nor let any one think, this lays a perpetual founda- 
| tion 
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tion for diſorder; for this operates not, till the inconvenience is ſo great that 
the majority feel it, and are weary of it, and find a neceſſity to have it amended, 
But this the executive power, or wiſe princes, never need come in the danger of: 
and it is che thing of all others, they have moſt need to avoid, 


Of paternal, political and deſpotical power, 


W. 


169. HOUOH I have had occaſion to ſpeak of theſe ſeparately before, 
. f yet the great miſtakes of late about government, Ying: as I ſup- 

poſe, ariſen from confounding theſe diſtin powers, one with another, it may 
not perhaps be amiſs to conſider them here together. We | | 


170. Fins then, paternal, or parental power is nothing, but that which 


parents have over their children, to govern them for the children's good, till 


they come to the uſe of reaſon, or a ſtate of knowledge, wherein they may be 
ſuppoſed capable to underſtand that rule, whether it be the law of nature, or 
the municipal law of their country, they are to govern themſelves by: capable 
I fay, toknow it, as well as ſeveral others, who live as freemen under that law. 
The affection and tenderneſs, which God hath planted in the breaſts of parents, 
towards their children, makes it evident, that this is not intended to be a ſevere, 
arbitrary government, but only for the help, inſtruction and preſervation of th ir 


offspring. But happen as it will, there is, as I have proved, no reaſon, why it 


ſhould be thought to extend to life and death, at any time, over their children, 
more than over any body elſe; neither can there be any pretence, why this pa- 
rental power ſhould keep the child, when grown to a man, in ſubjection to the 
will of his parents, any farther than the having receiv'd life, and education from 


his parents, obliges him to reſpect, honour, gratitude, aſſiſtance, and rer all 


his life, to both father and mother. And thus, it is true, the paternal is a na- 
tural government, but not at all extending itſelf to the ends and juriſdiction of 
that which is political. The power of the father doth not reach at all to the 
property of the child, which is only in his own diſpoſing. | 

171. SECONDLY, political power is that power, which, every man having in 
the ſtate of nature, has given up into the hands of the ſociety, and therein to 


the governors, whom the ſociety hath ſet over itſelf, with this expreſs, or tacit, 
truſt, that it ſhall be employ'd for their good, and the preſervation of their 922 


ich 


erty : now this power, which every man has in the ſtate of nature, and w 


| # parts with, to the ſociety, in all ſuch caſes, where the ſociety can ſecure him, 
is to uſe ſuch means for the preſerving of his own property, as he thinks good, 


and nature allows him; and to puniſh the breach of the law of nature in o hers 
ſo as (according to the beſt of his reaſon) may moſt conduce to the preſervation 
of himſelf, and the reſt of mankind. So that the end and meaſure of this 

ower, When in every man's hands, in the ſtate of nature, being the preſerva- 
tion of all of this ſociety, that is, all mankind in general, it can have no other 
end, or meaſure, when in the hands of the magiſtrates, but to preſerve the 
members of that ſociety, in their lives, liberties, and poflefſions ; and ſo cannot 


be an abſolute, arbitrary power over their lives and fortunes, which are as much 


as poſſible to be preſerved ; but a power to make laws, and annex ſuch penalties 


to them, as may tend to the preſervation of the whole, by cutting off thoſe. 


arts, and thoſe only, which are ſo corrupt, that they threaten the ſound and 
healthy, without which no ſeverity is lawful. And this power has its original, 
only from compact and agreement, and the mutual conſent of thoſe, who make 
up the community. ks | 
172. THIRDLY, deſpotical power is an abſolute, arbitrary power one man 
has over another, to take away his life, whenever he pleaſes. This is a power, 


which 


as of all others 
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which neither nature gives, fort it has made no ſuch, diſtinction between one 
man and another; nor compact can eonvey, for man, not having ſuch an arbi- 


ary. power over his own life, cannot give another man ſuch a power over it; 
but it is the effect only of forfeiture; Which the aggreſſor makes of his own life, 
when he puts himſelt into the. ſtate of war with another. For, having quitted 
reaſon, which God hath given to be the rule betwixt man and man, and the 
common bond, whereby. human kind is united into one fellowſhip and ſociety; + 
and having renounced the way of peace, which that teaches, and made uſe of 
the force of war, to compaſs his unjuſt ends upon another, where he has no 


Po 


"right; and 0 revolting from his own kind, to that of beaſts, by making force, 


-which is theirs, to be his rule of right, he renders himſelf liable to be deſtroy' d 


buy the injured; perſon, and the reſt, of mankind, that will join with him, in the 
execution of juſtice, as any other wild beaſt, or noxious. brute, with whom 


mankind can have neither ſociety, nor ſecurity. And thus captives, taken in a 
jiuſt and lau ful war, and ſuch only, are ſubject to a deſpotical power; which, 
as it ariſes not from compact, ſo neither is it capable of any, but is the ſtate of „ 
war continued. For what compact can be made with a man, that is not maſter 1 
of his own life? What condition can he perform? And if he be once allowed i" 
to be maſter of his own life, the deſpotical, arbitrary power of his maſter ceaſes. id 
He that is maſter of himſelf, and his own life, has a right too to the means of = 
preſerving it: ſo that, as ſoon as compact enters, ſlavery ceaſes, and he ſo far þ 
quits his abſolute power, and puts an end to the ſtate of war, who enters into il 
_ conditions. with Dis ,,,, hon ft ag 1h N i 
173. NATURE gives the firſt of theſe, viz. paternal power to parents, for my 
the benefit of their children, during their minority, to ſupply their want of abi- = 
lity and underſtanding how to manage their property. (By property I muſt be 0 
underſtood here, as in other places, to mean that property, which men have in | ol 
their perſons, as well as goods.) Voluntary agreement gives the ſecond, viz. i" 
political power to governors, for the benefit of their ſubjects, to ſecure: them in = 
the poſſeſſion and uſe of their properties. And forfeiture gives the third, deſ- 7 
potical power to lords, for their own benefit, over thoſe who are ſtripped of all 4 
property. WT „ aver <doir 1 Foy | 
174. He, that ſhall conſider the diſtin& riſe and extent, and the different is 
ends. of thefe ſeveral powers, will plainly ſee, that paternal power comes as far 4 
ſhort of that of the magiſtrate, as deſpotical exceeds it; and that abſolute do- thy. 
minion, however placed, is ſo far from being one kind of civil ſociety, that it FE 
is as inconſiſtent with it, as ſlavery is with property. Paternal power is only, *" 
where minority makes the child incapable to manage his property ; political, 71 
where men have property in their own diſpoſal; and deſpotical, over ſuch as 1 
have no property at all. . * 1 
CHATF XV. * 
Of conqueſt: * 
_ 175. HOUGH governments can originally have no other riſe, than that th 
. 1 before- mentioned, nor polities be founded on any thing, but the 1 
8 conſent of the people; yet ſuch have been the diſorders ambition has filled the 1 
. world with, that, in the noiſe of war, which makes ſo great a part of the hiſ- 9 
t tory of mankind, this conſent is little taken notice of: and therefore many have 1 
= miſtaken the force of arms, for the conſent of the people; and reckon conqueſt, 1 
£ as one of the originals of government. But conqueſt is as far, from ſetting up . 
any government, as demoliſhing an houſe is, from building a new one in the + 
place. Indeed it often makes way for a new frame of a commonwealth, by alk 
_ deſtroying the former; but, without the conſent of the people, can never erect I; 
a new one, TE | SP | | | 1 
176. THAT the aggreſſor, who puts himſelf into the ſtate of war with an- l "1 
other, and unjuſtly invades another man's right, can, by ſuch an unjuſt war, ff 
- Vor. . | Ii i Eo never {1a 


nerer come to have fibight 
l 2 will not thinki that robbers and pyrates have a right of empire, over whoth- 
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der the:conquertd; wil be eafly ugreel by all + web, 


they have force enough to maſter; or that men are bound by promiſes, 
which-unlawful force extorts:from them.” Should a robber break into my houſe, 


nnd within dagger at my throat, make me ſeal deeds to convey my eſtate to Bim, 
would this gide him any ititte? Juft ſuch a title 'by his word, has an un jult 


:conqueror; hο⁵ forees me into ſubmiſſion. The injury and the crime is. 2 


Whecher,cbmmitted by the wearer of a erown, er le penn villain.” The tie 


of the offender, and the number of his followers; make no difference in the of- 


fende, unbeſs it. be to aggravate it. The only difference is, great robbets puniſh 


Hittle ones, to keep them in their obedience ; but the great ones are rewarded 
With laurels and triumphs; (becauſe they ate too big for the weak hands of juſ- 
tice in [this world, and have the power, in their own poſſeſſion, which ſhould 
puniſh offenders. What is my remedy againſt a robber, that fo broke into my 
Houle? Appeal to the Jaw for juſtice. But perhaps juſtice is denied, or I am 
tcrippled-cand cannot ſtir, bed and have not the means to do it. "If God has 
taken away all means of [ſeeking remedy, there is nothing left but patience. 
But my ſon, when able, may ſeek the relief of the law, which I am denied: 


he, or lis fon, may renew his appeal, till he recover his right. But the con- 


qQuered, or their children, have no court, no arbitrator on pry to appeal to. 
Then they may appeal, as Jephtha did, to heaven, and repeat their appeal, till 
they recovered tlie native right of their anceſtors; which was to have ſuch a 
legiſlative over them, as the majority ſhould approve, and freely acquieſce in. 
Uf it be ohjected, this would caufe endleſs trouble; I anſwer, no more than 
juſtice does; whereiſhe lies open to All 'that appeal to her. He that troubles his 
neighbour without a cauſe, 3 puniſhed for it, by the juſtice of the court he ap- 
peals to. Ant he that u 

and a right too, that is nk the trouble and coſt of his appeal, as he will an- 


ſwer at a tribunal, that cannot be deceived, and will be ſure to retribute to eve- 
ry one, accortling to the miſchiefbs he hath created to his fellow · ſubjects, that is, 


any part of mankind. From whence tis plain that he, that conquers in an 


e unjuſt war, can theredy have no title to the en and obedience of the 


teuere, 

177. Bur ſuppo ling victory vou the right ſide, let us dconfider the conquerot 
in a lawful war, and ſee what Power he gets, and over whom. | 

Fitſt, Tris plain he © gets no power, by his conqueſt, over thoſe that: con- 
% quer'd with him“. They that he ht, on his fide, cannot ſuffer by the con- 
queſt, but muſt at leaſt be as much freemen, as they were before. And moſt 
commonly they ſerve upon terms, and on condition to ſhare with their leader, 
and enjoy a part of the ſpoil, and other advantages, that attend the conquering 
ſword : or at leaſt have a part of the ſubdued country beſtowed upon them. 
And © the conquering people are not, I hope to be ſlaves by conqueſt,” and 
wear their laurels only to ſhew, they are facrifices to their leader's triumph. 


They, that found abſolute monarchy upon the title of the ſword, make their 


heroes, who are the founders of ſuch monarchies, arrant draw-can-firs, and for- 
get they had any officers and ſoldiers, that fought on their ſide, in the battles 
they won, or affiſted'them in the ſubduing, or ſhared in poſſeſſing the coun- 


tries they maſtered. We are told by ſome, that the Engliſh monarchy is found- 


ed in the Norman conqueſt, and that our princes have thereby a title to abſo- 
lute dominion : which if it were true, (as by hiſtory it appears otherwiſe) and 


that William had a right to make war on this iſland ; yet his dominion by con- 


queſt could reach no farther than to the Saxons and Britons, that were then in- 
habitants of this country. The Normans that came with him, and helped to 
conquer, and all deſeended from them, are freemen, and no ſubj ets by con- 
queſt; let that give what dominion it will. And if 1, or any 55 elſe, ſhall 
claim freedom, as derived from them, it will be very hard to prove the con- 
trary: and tts plain, the law, that has made no diſtinction between the one 
and the other, intends not there ſhould be any difference in their freedom, or 


privileges. 
5 178. Bur 


to heaven, muſt be ſure he has right on his fide- 
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ſword. 


mage, and the aggreſſor ſeldom fails to harm the eſtate, when he uſes force 
againſt the perſons of thoſe he makes war upon; yet tis the uſe of force only, 
that puts a man into the ſtate of war. For whether, by force, he begins the 
injury, or elſe, having quietly, and by fraud, done the injury, he refuſes to 
make reparation, and by force maintains it, (which is the ſame thing, as at firſt 
to have done it by force) tis the unjuſt uſe of force, that makes the war. For 
he that breaks open my houſe, and violently turns me out of doors; or having 


peaceably got in, by force keeps me out, does in effect the ſame thing; ſup- 


poſing we are in ſuch a ſtate, that we have no common judge on earth, whom I 
may appeal to, and to whom we are both obliged to ſubmit: for of ſuch I am 
now ſpeaking. Tis the © unjuſt uſe of force, then, that puts a man into the 
« ſtate of war” with another, and thereby he, that is guilty of it, makes a for- 
feiture of his life. For quitting reaſon, which is the rule given between man 


and man, and uſing force, the way of beaſts, he becomes liable to be deſtroyed 


by him, he uſes force againſt, as any ſavage, ravenous beaſt, that is dangerous 
to his being. PF h _ = | 
182. Bur, becauſe the miſcarriages of the father are no faults of the chil- 
dren, and they may be rational and peaceable, notwithſtanding the brutiſhneſs 
and injuſtice of the father; the father, by-his-miſctrriages and violence, can for- 


feit but his own life, but involves not his children in his guilt, or deſtruction. 


His goods, which nature, that willeth the preſervation of all mankind, as much 
as 


SM 


181. TyHovcn in all war there be uſually a complication of force and da- 


220 


14 
15 


father's eſtate, for their ſubſiſtence. 
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As is pole hath made to belong to the children, to keep them from , periſh- 
joined in the war, either through infancy, abſence, 'or choice, they have done 


do ſtill continue to belong to his children. For ſuppoſing them not to have 
nothing to forfeit them: nor has the 'conqueror_afy right to take them Ny” 
by the bare title of having ſubdued him, that by force attempted his deſtruc- 
tion; though perhaps, he may have ſome right to them, to repair the damages 
he has ſuſtained by the war, and the defence of his own right 3 which how far 

it reaches to the poſſeſſions of the conquered, we ſhall ſee by and by. So that 
he that, by conqueſt, has a right over a man's perſon to deſtroy | him, if he 
pleaſes, has not thereby a right over his eſtate, to poſſeſs and enjoy it. For it 


is the brutal force the aggreſſor has uſed, that gives his adverſary a right, to 


take away his life, and deſtroy him, if he pleaſes, as a noxious creature; but 
tis damage ſuſtained, that alone gives him title to another man's goods: for, 
though 1 may kill a thief, that ſets on me in the highway, yet I may not 
(which ſeems leſs) take away his money, and let him go; this would be rob- 
bery on my fide. His force, aud the ſtate of war he put himſelf in, made him 


forfeit his life, but gave me no title to his goods. The right, then, of conqueſt 


extends only to the lives of thoſe, who joined in the war, not to their eſtates, 
but only in order to make reparation for the damages received, and the charges 
of the war, and that too with reſervation of the right of the innocent wife and 
children. Lo TS Wo d ig. 
183. Lr the conqueror have as much juſtice on his fide, as could be ſup- 
poſed, he has no right to ſeize more than the vanquiſhed could forfeit ; his life 
is at the victor's mercy, and his ſervice and goods he may appropriate, to make 
himſelf reparation ; but he cannot take the goods of his wite and children ; 
they too had a title to the goods he, enjoyed, and their ſhares in the eſtate he 
poſſeſſed. For example, 1 in the ſtate of nature (and all commonwealths are 
in the ſtate of nature, one with another) have injured another man, and refuſ- 
ing to give ſatisfaction, it comes to a ſtate of war, wherein my defending by 
force, what I had gotten unjuſtly, makes me the aggreſſor. I am conquered : 
my life, tis true, as forfeit, is at mercy, but not my wite's and children's. They 
made not the war, nor aſſiſted in it. I could not forfeit their lives, they were 
not mine to forfeit. My wife had a ſhare in my eſtate, that neither could I for- 


feit. And my children alſo, being born of me, had a right to be maintained, 


out of my labour, or ſubſtance. Here then is the caſe ; the conqueror has a 
title to reparation, for damages received, and the children have a title to their 
For, as to the wife's ſhare, whether her“ 
own labour, or compact, gave her a title to it, 'tis plain, her huſband could not 
forfeit what was her's. What muſt be done in the caſe? I anſwer, The fun- 
damental law of nature being, that all, as much as may be, ſhould be preſeryed, 


it follows, that if there be not enough fully to ſatisfy both, viz. for the con- 


queror's loſſes, and children's maintenance, he that hath, and to ſpare,, muſt re- 
mit ſomething of his full ſatisfaction, and give way to the preſſing and preferable 


title of thoſe, who are in danger to periſh without it. | 
184. BuT ſuppoſing the charge and damages of the war are to be made up 
to the conqueror to the uttermoſt farthing ; and that the children of the van- 

quiſhed, ſpoiled of all their father's goods, are to be left to ſtarve and periſh ; 
yet the ſatisfying of what ſhall, on this ſcore, be due to the conqueror, will 
ſcarce give him a title to any country, he ſhall conquer. For the damages of 
war can ſcarce amount to the value of any conſiderable tract of land, in any 
part of the world, where all the land is poſſeſſed, and none lies waſte. And, if 
I have not taken away the conqueror's land, which, being vanquiſhed, it is im- 
poſſible I ſhould ; ſcarce any other ſpoil I have done him, can amount to the 
value of mine, ſuppoſing it equally cultivated, and of an extent, any way, com- 
ing near what I had over-run of his, The deſtruction of a year's product or 
two, (for it ſeldom reaches four, or five) is the utmoſt ſpoil, that uſually can 
be done. For as to money, and ſuch riches, and treaſure taken away, theſe are 
none of nature's goods, they have but a fantaſtical, imaginary value; nature has 
put no ſuch upon them : they are of no more account, by her ſtandard, 17 5 
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gi rope would have been formerly to an American. And five 2 product is not 
worth the perpetual inheritance of land, where all is poſſeſſed, and none retnains 
_ ' waſte, to be taken up by him that is diſſeized: which will eaſily be granted; 
if one do but take away the imaginary value of money, the diſproportion being 


more than between five and five hundred. Though, at the ſame time, half a 


year's product is more worth than the inheritance; where there being no more 
| land, an the inhabitants poſſeſs, and make uſe of, any one has liberty to make 
ule of the waſte: but, there, conquerors take little care to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the lands of the vanquiſhed. No damage therefore, that men in the ſtate 
of nature (as all princes and governments are, in reference to one another) ſuf- 
fer from one another, can give a conqueror power to diſpoſſeſs the poſterity of 
the vanquiſhed, and turn them out of that inheritance, which ought to be the 
_ poſſeſſion of them and their deſcendants, to all generations. The conquefor, 
indeed, will be apt to think himſelf maſter: and it is the very condition of the 
ſubdued, not to be able to diſpute their right. But if that be all, it gives no o- 
ther title, than what bare force gives to the ſtronger, over the weaker : and, by 
this reaſon, he that is ſtrongeſt will have a right to whatever he pleaſes to ſeize on. 


185. OveR thoſe, then, that joined with him in the war, and over thoſe of 


the ſubdued country, that oppoſed him not, and the poſterity even of thoſe that 
did, the conqueror, even in a juſt war, hath, by his conqueſt, no right of do- 


lved, they are at liberty to begin and ere& another to themſelves. 


minion : th 05 are free from any ſubjection to him, and if their former govern- 


ey 
ment be diſſo 


186. Taz conqueror, it is true, uſually, by the force he has over them, com- 


pels them, with a {word at their breaſt, to ſtoop to his conditions; and ſubmit 
to ſuch a government, as he pleaſes to afford them; but the enquiry is, What 
&« right he has to do ſo?” If it be faid; they ſubmit, by their own conſent, 
then this allows their own conſent to be neceſſary, to give the conqueror a title 
to rule over them. It remains only to be conſidered, whether promiſes, ex- 
torted by force, without right, can be thought conſent, and how far they bind. 
To which I ſhall fay, they bind not at all; becauſe whatſoever another gets from 
me by force, I ſtill retain the right of, and he is obliged preſently to reſtore. 
He that forces my horſe from me, ought preſently to reſtore him, and I have 


ſtill a right to retake him. By the ſame reaſon, he that forced a promiſe from 


me, ought preſently to reſtore it, i. e. quit me of the obligation of it; or I may 
reſume it myſelf, i. e. chuſe whether I will perform it. For the law of nature 
laying dn obligation on me, only by the rule ſhe preſcribes, cannot oblige me, 
by the violation of her rules: ſuch is the extorting any thing from me, by force. 
Nor does it at all alter the caſe to ſay, I gave my promiſe,” no more than it 
excuſes the force, and paſſes the right, when I put my hand in my pocket, and 
deliver my purſe myſelf to a thief, who demands it with a piſtol at my breaſt. 
187. FROM all which it follows, that the government of a conqueror, im- 


poſed by force on the ſubdued, againſt whom he had no right of war, or who 


joined not in the war againſt him, where he had right, has no obligation upon 
them. „ | - 
188. BuT let us ſuppoſe, that all the men of that community, being all 

members of the ſame body politick, may be taken to have joined in that unjuſt 
war, wherein they are ſubdued, and ſo their lives are at the mercy of the con- 

queror. I | 

189. I say, this concerns not their children, who are in their minority. 
For ſince a father hath not, in himſelf, a power over the life and liberty of his 
child, no act of his can poſſibly forfeit it. So that the children, whatever may 
have happened to the fathers, are freemen, and the abſolute power of the 
conqueror reaches no farther, than the perſons of the men, that were ſubdued 
by him, and dies with them ; and ſhould he govern them as ſlaves, ſubjected to 
his abſolute, arbitrary power, he has no ſuch right of dominion over their chil- 
dren. He can have no power over them, but by their own conſent, whatever he 
may drive them to ſay, or do; and he has no lawful authority, whilſt force, and 
not choice, compells them to ſubmiſſion. | 
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| ; t brethren,» His fatlier's: [240 n eee Wes | 5 5 XV 
3 7 5 1 Ms 19 Bx the firſt of theſe, à man” is naturally free from ſubjection to any go- 
no | Fa. vernmente though he be born in d place, under its juriſdiction.” But if he diſ- 
= 5 Dc claim the-lawfuf government of the country, he was born in, he muſt alſo quit 

1 „ therright, that belonged to him by the laws of it, and the poſſeffions there, de- 
- 1 ſcending to him from his anceſtorz, if it were a government made by their con- 
ſent. af ok 364] 25% 1 j 5 | 5 8 880 5 1 5 | ws, : wo | ; 5 5 5 1 1 * 
192. By the ſecond; the inhabitants of any country, who are deſcended and 
deriye a title to theit eſtates, from thoſe vyho are ſubdued, and had a govern- 
ment forbed upon them, againſt their free conſents, retain'a right to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of their anceſtors, though they conſent not freely to the government, whoſe 
hard conditions were! by farce impoſed on the poſſeſſors of that country. For, 
the firſt conqueror, never having had a title to the land of that country, the 
ye! people, Who are the deſcendants of, or claim under, thoſe who were forced to 
ſubmit to the yoke of a government, by conſtraint, have always a right to ſhake 
it off, and free themſelves from the ufurpation, or tyranny, which the ſword 
hath brought in upom them, until their rulers put them under ſuch a frame of 
government, 43 they willingly and of choice conſent to. Who doubts, but the 
SGrecian ehriſtians, deſcendants of the ancient poſſeſſors of that country, may 
juſtly caſt off tlie Turkiſh yoke; which they have ſo long groaned under, when- 
ever they have an opportunity to do it? For no government can have a right to 
obedience, from a people who have not freely conſented to it; which they can 
never be ſuppoſed to do, till either they are put in a full ſtate of liberty, to 
chuſe their government and governors, or at leaſt till they have ſuch ftanding 
laws, to which they have, by themſelves or their repreſentatives, given their free 
conſent, and alſo, till they are allowed their due property, which is fo to be 
j „ ptoprietors of what they have, that no body can take away any part of it with- 
= out their on conſent; without which, men, under any government, are not in 
the ſtate of freemen, but are direct ſlaves under the force of war. 
193. But granting that the conqueror, in a juſt war, has a right to the e- 
ſtates, as well as power over the perſons, of the conquered; which tis plain he 
hath not « nothing of abſolute power will follow from hence, in the continuance 
of the government: becauſe, the deſcendants of theſe being all freemen, if he 
4 grants them eſtates and poſſeſſions, to inhabit his country, (without which it 
: Wwohuld be worth nothing) whatſoever: he grants them, they have, fo far as it is 

if | granted, property in. The nature whereof is, that © without a man's own con- 
_ e ſent it cannot be taken from him.” | 
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. 194. Turi perſons are free, by a native right, and their properties, be they 


—_ maore or leſs, are their own; and at their own diſpoſe and not at his; or elſe it 
TH is no property. Suppoſing the conqueror gives to one man a thouſand acres, to 
him and his heirs for ever; to another he lets a thouſand acres for his life, under 
the rent of 50l. or 5ool. per ann. Has not the one of theſe a right to his thou- 
fand acres for ever, and the other during his life, paying the ſaid rent? Aud 
* hath not the tenant for life a property, in all that he gets over and above his 
rent, by his labour and induſtry,” during the ſaid term, ſuppoſing it be double 
the rent? Can any one ſay, the king or conqueror, after his grant, may, by his 
power of conqueror, take away all, or part of the land, from the heirs of one, or 
from the other, during his life,” he paying the rent? Or can he take away from 
either, the goods, or money, they have got upon the faid land, at his pleaſure ? 
If he can, then all free and voluntary contracts ceaſe, and are void in the world; 

| there needs nothing to diſſolve them at any time, but power enough: and all 
„the grants and promiſes of men in power, are but mockery and colluſion. For 
£77242. can there be any thing more ridiculous, than to ſay, I give you and yours this 

< for ever; and that in the ſureſt and moſt ſolemn way of conveyance can be 
deviſed: and yet it is to be underſtood that I haye a right, if I pleaſe, to take 

« it away from you again to-morrow?” „„ | 
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195. T witr not di 
4! their cdüntry: but owe ſubjection to the laws of 
And Hature. No body, no power can exempt them from the obligations of that 
etetnal law. Thoſe are fo great, and H ſtrong, in the caſe of promiſes, ; that 
Ommipotench itſelf can be tied By them. Grants, promiſes, and vaths, are bonds 


| Whoever gets into the exerciſe of any part of the power, by other ways than 
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that Hold the Almighty; whatever Tome flatterers ſay to princes of the world, 
who all together, with all their people joined to them, are, in compariſon of 
the great God, but as a drop of the bucket, df 4 duſt on the balance, incon- 


fiderable, nothing. | 


1096. Tur ſhort of the caſe; in conqueſt, is this, The conqueror, if he have 


a juſt cauſe, has a deſpotical- right over the perſons of all, that actually aided, 
and concurred in the war _ him, and a right to make up his damage and 


ceoſt, out of their labour and eftates, ſo he injure not the right of any other. O- 
ver the reſt of the people, if there were any that conſented not to the war, and 
over the children of the captives themſelves, ot the poſſeſſions of either, he has 
ny power, and fo can have, by virtue of conqueſt, no lawful title himſelf to 


dominion over them, or derive it to 2 but is an aggreſſor, if he at- 
tempts upon their properties, and thereby puts himſelf in a ſtate of war againſt 


them, and has no better à right of 1 nr] he, nor any of his ſucceſſors, 
2s, had here in England; or Spartacus, had 

he conquered Italy, would have had; which is to have their yoke caſt off, as 
ſoon as God ſhall give thoſe, under their ſubjection, courage anf! opportunity 
to do it. Thus, notwithſtanding whatever title the kings of Aſſyria had over 
Judah by the ſword, God aſſiſted Hezekiah to throw off the dominion of that 

- conquering empire. And the Lord was with Hezekiah, and he proſpered; 


than Hingar, or Hubba, the Danes, 


6% Wherefore he went forth, and he rebelled againſt the king of Aſſyria, and 
te ſerved him not, 2 Kings xvili. 7. Whence tis plain, that ſhaking off a pow- 


er, which force, and not right, hath ſet over any one, though it hath the name 
ol rebellion, yet is no offence before God, but is that, which he allows and 
countenances, though even promiſes. and covenants, when obtained by foree, 
have intervened. For it is very probable, to any one that reads the ſtory of A- 
haz, and Hezekiah attentively, that the Aſſyrians ſubdued Ahaz, and depoſed 
him, and made Hezekiah king in his fathet's life-time ; and that Hezekiah, by 
agreement, had done him homage, and paid him tribute all this time. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of uſurpation. 


197. AS conqueſt may be called a foreign uſurpation, ſo uſurpation is a kind 


of domeſtick conqueſt; with this difference, that an uſurper can ne- 


ver have right on his fide, it being no uſurpation, but where one is got into the 
poſſeſſion of what another has right to. This, ſo far as it is uſurpation, is a 


change only of perſons, but not of the forms and rules of the government : for if 


the uſurper extend his power beyond what of right belonged to the lawful prin- 


ces, or governors, of the commonwealth, it is tyranny added to uſurpation. 

198. In all lawful governments, the deſignation of the perſons, who are to 
bear rule, is as natural and neceſſary a part, as the form of the government it- 
ſelf, and is that, which had its firſt eſtabliſhment originally from the people; the 
anarchy being much alike, to have no form of government at all; or to agree 
that it ſhall be monarchical, but to appoint no way to deſign the perſon, that 


| ſhall have the power, and be the monarch. Hence all commonwealths, with 


the form of government eſtabliſhed, have rules alſo of appointing thoſe, who 
are to have any ſhare in the publick authority, and ſettled methods of convey- 


ing the right to them. For the anarchy is much alike, to have no form of go- 


vernment at all ; or to agree that it ſhall be monarchical, but to appoint no way 
to know, or deſign, the perſon, that ſhall have the power, and be the monarch. 
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2 what the laws of the community have preſcribed, hath, no 8 to be obeyed, 

© though the form of the commonwealth be ſtill preſerved; ſince the 
1 . the laws have appointed, and conſequently not the perſon the people 
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ce he is not the 


ave conſented to. Not can ſuch an uſurper, or any deriving from him, ever 


* 


have a title, till the pee are both at liberty to conſent, and have actually con- 
ſented to allow, and con 


m in him, the power he hath, till then uſurped. _ 
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. 199. As uſurpation is the exereiſe of powet, Which another bath a right to; 


I ſo tyranny is the exerciſe of power beyond right, which nobody can 
have a right to. And this is making uſe of the power any one has in his hands, 


not for the good of thoſe, who are under it, but for his own private, ſeparate 


advantage: when the governor, however entituled, makes not the law, but his 
will, the rule; and his command and actions are not directed to the preſervation 


of the properties of his people, but the ſatisfaction of his own ambition, re- 


venge, covetouſneſs, or any other irregular paſſion. —_ : 


200. Ir one can doubt this to be truth, or reaſon, becauſe it comes from 


? the obſcure hand of a ſubject, I hope the authority of a king will make it paſs | 


with him. King James the firſt, in his ſpeech to the parliament 1603, tells 
them thus, I will ever prefer the weal of the publick, and of the whole com- 
© monwealth, in making of good laws and conſtitutions, to any particu- 
&« lar and private ends of mine. Thinking ever the wealth and weal of the 


« commonwealth to be my greateſt weal and worldly felicity ; a point, wherein 
« a lawful king doth directly differ from a tyrant. For I do acknowledge, that 


« the ſpecial and greateſt point of difference, that is between a rightful king and 
© an uſurping tyrant, is this, that whereas the proud and ambitious tyrant doth 


* think his kingdom and people are only ordain'd for ſatisfaction of his deſires 


© and unreaſonable appetites ; the righteous and juſt king doth by the contra- 


ry, acknowledge himſelf to be ordained for the procuring of the wealth and 


« proſperity of his people.” And again, in his ſpeech to the parliament 1609, 
he hath theſe words, the king binds himſelf, by a double oath, to the ob- 
« ſervation of the fundamental laws of his kingdom. Tacitly, as by being a 
© king, and fo bound to protect, as well the people, as the laws of his king- 
« dom; and expreſly, by his oath at his coronation ; ſo as every juſt king, in a 
« ſettled kingdom, is bound to obſerye that pation, made to his people, by his 


laws, in framing his government agreeable thereunto, according to that paction, 


« which God made with Noah, after the deluge : © hereafter, ſeed-time and 


© harveſt, and cold and heat, and ſummer and winter, and day and night ſhall 
not ceaſe, while the earth remaineth.” And, therefore, a king governing in a 


« ſettled kingdom, leaves to be a king, and degenerates into a tyrant, as ſoon as 
cc he leaves off to rule according to his laws.” And, a little after, © therefore 
ee all kings, that are not tyrants, or perjured, will be glad to bound themſelves, 
<« within the limits of their laws. And they that perſuade them the contrary, 
< are vipers and peſts, both againſt them and the commonwealth.” Thus that 
learned king, who well underſtood the notions of things, makes the difference 
betwixt a king and a tyrant, to conſiſt only in this, that one makes the laws, the 
bounds of his power; and the good of the publick, the end of his government; 


", 


201. IT is a miſtake to think this fault is proper only to monarchies ; other 
forms of government are liable to it, as well as that. For, wherever the power, 
that is put in any hands, for the government of the people, and the preſervation 


of their properties, is applied to other ends, and made uſe of to impoveriſh, ha- 


raſs, or ſubdue them to the arbitrary, and irregular commands of thoſe that have 
it ; there it preſently becomes tyranny, whether thoſe, that thus uſe it, are one, 


or many. Thus we read of the thirty tyrants at Athens, as well as one at Syra- 
| | | cuſe; 


/ 


4 vis 


hough they pretend a commiſſion from him, which the law authorizes not. As 
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cuſe; and the intolerable dominion of the Decemviri, at Rome, was nothing 


% 
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202. WHERE-EVER law ends, tyranny begins; if the law be trangreſſed to 


another's harm. And whoſoever in authority exceeds the power, given him by 
the law, and makes uſe of the force he has, under his command, to compaſs 
that, upon the ſubject which the law allows not, ceaſes in that to be a magiſ- 
trate, and acting without authority, may be oppoſed, as any other man, who by 
force invades the right of another. This is acknowledged in ſubordinate magi- 
ſtrates. He that hath authority to ſeize my perſon in the ſtreet, may be oppo- 
ſed as a thief and a robber, if he endeavours to break into my houſe. to execute a 
writ, notwithſtanding that I know, he has ſuch a warrant, and ſuch a legal au- 
thority, as will impower him to arreſt me abroad. And why this ſhould not hold 
in the higheſt, as well as in the moſt inferior magiſtrate, I would gladly be in- 


form'd. Is it reaſonable that the eldeſt brother, becauſe he has the greateſt part 


of his father's eſtate, ſhould thereby have a right to rake away any of his younger 


brother's portions? Or that a rich man, who poſſeſſed a whole country, ſhould. 
from thence have a right to ſeize, when he pleaſed, the cottage and garden of 
his poor neighbour ? The being rightfully poſſeſſed of great power and riches, 


exceedingly beyond the greateſt part of the ſons of Adam, is ſo far from being 
an excuſe, much leſs a reaſon, for rapine and oppreſſion, which the endamaging 
another, without authority, is; that it is a great aggravation of it. For the 


exceeding the bounds of authority, is no more a right in a great, than a petty 


officer; no more juſtifiable in a king, than a conſtable : but it is ſo much the 
worſe in him, in that he has more truſt put in him, has already a much greater 
ſhare, than the reſt of his brethren, and is ſuppoſed from the advantages of his 
education, employment, and counſellors, to be more knowing in the meaſures of 
right and wrong. VVV 50 

203. May the commands, then of a prince be oppoſed? May he be reſiſt- 
« ed, as often as any one ſhall find himſelf aggrieved, and but imagine he has 


00 not right done him? This will unhinge and overturn all polities, and inſtead 


of government and order, leave nothing but anarchy and confuſion.” 
204. To this I anſwer : That force is to be oppoſed to nothing, but to un- 


juſt and unlawful force; whoever makes any oppoſition, in any other caſe, draws 
on himſelf a juſt condemnation, both from God and man; and ſo no ſuch dan- 


ger, or confuſion, will follow, as is often ſuggeſted. For, | 


205. Firſt, As in fome countries the perſon of the prince, by the law, is ſa- 


cred ; and ſo, whatever he commands, or does, his perſon is ſtill free from all 
queſtion or violence, not liable to force, nor any judicial cenſure, or condemna- 
tion: but yet oppoſition may be made to the illegal acts of any inferior officer, or 
other, commiſſion'd by him, unleſs he will, by actually putting himſelf into a 
itate of war with his people, diſſolve the government, and leave them to that de- 
tence, which belongs to every one in the ſtate of nature. For of ſuch things, 
who can tell what the end will be? And a neighbour kingdom has ſhew'd the 


world an odd example. In all other caſes, the ſacredneſs of the perſon exempts 


him from all inconveniences, whereby he is ſecure whiſt the government ſtands, 
from all violence and harm whatſoever; than which there cannot be a wiſer con- 
ſtitution. For the harm he can do in his own perſon, not being likely to hap- 
pen often, nor to extend itſelf far; nor being able, by his fingle ſtrength, to ſub- 
vert the laws, nor oppreſs the body of the people, ſhould any prince have ſo much 


weakneſs and ill nature, as to be willing to do it; the inconveniency of ſome 
particular miſchiefs, that may happen ſometimes, when a heady prince comes 


to the throne, are well recompenſed by the peace of the publick, and ſecurity 
of the government, in the perſon of the chief magiſtrate, thus ſet out of the 
reach of danger: it being ſafer for the body, that ſome few, private men ſhould 
be ſometimes in danger to ſuffer, than that the head of the republick ſhould be 
caſily, and upon flight occaſions, expos'd. e N 3 

206. Secondly, Bur this privilege belonging only to the king's perſon, hinders 
not, but they may be queſtioned, oppoſed and reſiſted, who uſe unjuſt force, 
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danger to governor, or government. 
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is plain in the caſe of him, who has the king's writ to arreſt a man, which is a 
full commiſſion from the king; and yet he, that has it, cannot break open a 
man's houſe to do it, nor, execute this command of the king, upon certain days, 


nor in certain places; though this commiſſion have no ſuch exception in it, but 


they are the limitations of the law, which, if any one tranſgreſs, the king's com- 
mifſion excuſes him not. For the king's, authority being given him, only by the 
law, he cannot impower any one to dagainſt the law, or juſtify him, by his 
commiſſion, in ſo doing. The commiſſion, or command, of any magiſtrate, 
where he has no authority, being as void and infignificant, as that of any private 
man. The difference, between the one and the other, being, that the magi- 
ſtrate has ſome authority ſo far, and to ſuch ends, and the private man has none 
at all. For 'tis not the commiſſion, but the authority, that gives the right of 
acting; and againſt the laws there can be no authority. But, notwithſtanding 
ſuch reſiſtance, the king's perſon. and authority are ſtill: both ſecured, and fo no 


5 


207. Thirdly, SupposING a government, wherein the perſon of the chief 
magiſtrate is not thus ſacred ; yet this doctrine of the lawfulneſs of reſiſting all 


unlawful exerciſes of his power, will not, upon every flight occaſion, endanger 
him, or embroil the government. For where the injured party may be reliev'd, 


and his damages repair'd, by appeal to the law, there can be no pretence for 
force, which is only to be uſed, where a man 1s intercepted from appealing to 


the law. For nothing is to be accounted hoſtile force, but where it leaves not 


the remedy of ſuch an appeal. And 'tis ſuch force alone, that puts him, that 
uſes it, into a ſtate of war, and makes it lawful to reſiſt him. A man, with a 
ſword in his hand, demands my purſe in the high-way, when perhaps I have 
not 12d. in my pocket; this man I may Jawfully kill. To another I deliver 


| 100l. to hold, only whilſt I alight, which he refuſes to reſtore me, when I am 


got up again, but draws his ſword to defend the poſſeſſion of it by force, if I 
endeavour to retake it. The miſchief this man does me, is a hundred, or poſ- 
ſibly a thouſand times more, than the other perhaps intended me, (whom I 
kjll'd, before he really did me any) and yet I might lawfully kill the one, and 


cannot ſo much as hurt the other. lawfully. The reaſon whereof is plain; be- 


cauſe the one, uſing force, which threatened my life, I could not have time to 
appeal to the law to ſecure it: and when it was gone, 'twas too late to appeal : 
the law could not reſtore life to my dead carcaſs : the loſs was irreparable; which 


to prevent, the law of nature gave me a right to deſtroy him, who had put him- 


ſelf into a ſtate of war with me, and threatened my deſtruction. But, in the 
other caſe, my life not being in danger, I may have the benefit of appealing to 
the law, and have reparation for my 1001. that way. | 28 
208. Fourthly, Bur if the unlawful acts, done by the magiſtrate, be main- 
tained (by the power he has got) and the remedy, which is due by law, be, 
by the ſame power, obſtructed; yet the right of reſiſting, even in ſuch mani- 
feſt acts of tyranny, will not ſuddenly, or on ſlight occaſions, diſturb the go- 
vernment. For, if it reach no farther, than ſome private men's caſes, tho they 


have a right to defend themſelves, and to recover by force, what, by unlawful 


force, is taken from them; yet the right to do ſo will not eaſily engage them in 
a conteſt, wherein they are ſure to periſh; it being as impoſſible for one, or a 
few, oppreſſed men to diſturb the government, where the body of the people 
do not think themſelves concerned in it, as for a raving madman, or heady male- 
content, to overturn a well- ſettled ſtate ; the people being as little apt to follow 

the one, as the other. | . Bo TTL 
2009. Bur, if either theſe illegal acts have extended to the majority of the 
people; or if the miſchief and oppreſſion has light only on ſome few, but in 


ſuch caſes, as the precedent and conſequences ſeem to threaten all, and they are 


perſuaded in their conſciences, that their laws, and, with them, their eſtates, 
liberties, and lives, are in danger, and perhaps their religion too, how they will 
be hindered from reſiſting illegal force uſed againſt them, I cannot tell. This is 
an inconvenience, 1 confeſs, that attends all governments whatſoever, when the 
governors have brought it to this pals, to be generally ſuſpected of their people; 


poſlib 
| pe vation of them and their laws together, not to make them ſee and feel it; as 
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che moſt dangerous ſtate, which they can poſſibly put themſelves in; wherein 


they are the leſs to be pitied, becauſe it is fo eaſy to be avoided ; it being as im- 
le for a governor, if he really means the good of his people, and the pre- 


it is for a father of a family, not to let his children ſee he loves, and takes care 


1 


an arbitrary power in ſome things, left in the prince's hand, to do good, not harm 
to the people) employed contrary to the end, for which it was given: if the 
people ſhall find the miniſters and ſubordinate magiſtrates choſen, ſuitable to ſuch 


ends, and - favoured, or laid by, proportionably, as they promote, or ' oppoſe 


them : if they ſee ſeveral experiments made of arbitrary power, and that reli- 
gion underhand favoured (though publickly proclaimed againſt) which is rea- 
dieſt to introduce it; and the operators in it ſupported, as much as may be; 
and when that cannot be done, yet approved ſtill, and liked the better: if a 
long train of actings ſhew the councils all tending that way, how can a man 
any more hinder himſelf from being perſuaded in his own mind, which way 
things are going, or from caſting about how to fave himſelf; than he could 
from believing the captain of the ſhip he was in, was carrying him and the reſt 
of the company to Algiers, when he found him always ſteering that courſe, 
though croſs winds, leaks in his ſhip, and want of men and proviſions did often 
force him to turn his courſe another way for ſome time, which he ſteadily 
returned to again, as ſoon as the wind, weather, and other circumſtances would 


let him ? | | | | 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the diſſolution of government. 


211. H E that will, with any clearneſs, ſpeak of the diſſolution of govern- 


— 


ment, ought, in the firſt place, to diſtinguiſh between the diſſolu- 
tion of the ſociety, and the diſſolution of the government. That, which makes 


the community, and brings men out of the looſe ſtate of nature, into one poli- 


tick ſociety, is the agreement, which every one has with the reſt to incorporate, 
and act as one body, and ſo be one diſtin commonwealth. The uſual. and 
almoſt only way, whereby this union is diſſolved, is the inroad of foreign force, 


making a conqueſt upon them. For in that caſe, (not being able to maintain 


and ſupport themſelves, as one entire and independent body) the union belonging 
to that body, which conſiſted therein, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, and ſo every one 


return to the ſtate, he was in before, with a liberty to ſhift for himſelf, and pro- 
vide for his own ſafety, as he thinks fit, in ſome other ſociety. Whenever the 


ſociety is diſſolved, it is certain the government of that ſociety cannot remain. 
Thus conquerors ſwords often cut up governments by the roots, and mangle ſo- 
cieties to pieces, ſeparating the ſubdued, or ſcattered multitude, from the pro- 
tection of, and dependance on, that ſociety, which ought to have preſerved them 
from violence. The world is too well inſtructed in, and too forward to allow of 


this way of diſſolving of governments, to need any more to be ſaid of it; and 


there wants not much argument to prove, that, where the ſociety is diſſolved, 
the government cannot remain; that being as impoflible, as for the frame of an 
houſe to ſubſiſt, when the materials of it are ſcattered and diſſipated by a whirl- 
wind, or jumbled into a confuſed heap by an earthquake. ; | 
1 2. BEsIDEs this overturning from without, governments are diſſolved from 
within, . 
Firſt, Wu rx the legiſlative is altered. Civil ſociety being a ſtate of peace, 
amongſt thoſe who are of it, from whom the ſtate of war is excluded, by the 
umpirage, which they have provided in their legiſlative, for the ending all dif- 
ferences, that may ariſe amongſt any of them ; it is in their legiſlative, that the 


members 


210. Bur, if all the world ſhall obſerve pretences of one kind, and actions ; 
of another; arts uſed to elude the law, and the truſt of prerogative (which is 
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. members of a one tw eh ate united and combined together into one cohe- 
rent, living body. This is the ſoul, that gives form, life and unity to the com- 


monwealth: from hence the ſeveral members have their mutual influence, ſym- 
athy and connection: and therefore, when the legiſlative i is broken, or diſſolved, 


diſſolution and death follows. For the eſſence, and union, of the ſociety, con- 


fiſting in having one will, the legiſlative, when once eſtabliſhed by the majority, 
has the declaring, and, as it were, keeping of that will. The conſtitution. of 
the legiſlative is the firſt and fundamental act of the ſociety, whereby proviſion 
is made for the continuation of their union, under the direction of perſons, and 


bonds of laws, made by perſons, authorized thereunto, by the conſent and ap- 


pointment of the people, without which no one man, or number of men, amongſt 
them can have authority of making laws, that ſhall be binding to the reſt. 


When any one or more, ſhall take upon them to make Jaws, whom the peo- 


| 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ple have not appointed fo to do, they make laws without authority, which the 
people are not therefore. bound to obey, by which means they come again to 
be out of ſubjection, and may conſtitute to themſelves a new legiſlative, as they 
think beſt, being in full liberty to reſiſt the force of thoſe, who, without au- 
thority, would impoſe any thing upon them. Every one is at the diſpoſure of his 
own will, when thoſe, who had, by the delegation of the ſociety, the declaring 
of the publick will, are excluded from it, and others uſurp the Place, who have 


no ſuch authority, or delegation. 


— 213. TEIS being uſually brought about, by ſuch, in the Cost each who 
miſuſe the power they have; it is hard to conſider it aright, and know at whoſe 


door to lay it, without knowing the form of government, in which it happens. 
Let us ſuppoſe, then, the legiſlative placed in the concurrence of three diſtinct 


perſons. 


I. A SINGLE, hereditary perſon having the conſtant, ſupreme, executive 
power, and with it the power of convoking and URGING the other two, with- 
in certain periods of time. 


2. AN aſſembly of hereditary nobility. 
3. AN aſſembly of repreſentatives, choſen pro tempore by the 5 PEP a 


form of government ſuppoſed, it is evident, 


214. Firſt, Tua r when ſuch a ſingle perſon, or prince, ſets up his own ar- 
bitrary wall, in place of the laws, which are the will of the ſociety, declared by 
the legiſlative, then the legiſlative is changed. For that being in effect the legi- 
ſlative, whoſe rules and laws are put in execution, and required to be obeyed; 
when other laws are ſet up, and other rules pretended and enforced, than what 
the legiſlative, conſtituted by the ſociety, have enacted, it is plain, that the le- 
giſlative is changed. Whoever introduces new laws, not being thereunto autho- 


rized, by the fundamental appointment of the ſociety, or ſubverts the old, dif- 


owns and overturns the power, by which they were made, and ſo ſets up a new 
legiſlative. 

215. Secondly, When the prince hinders the legiſlative from aſſembling, in 
its due time, or from acting freely, purſuant to thoſe ends, for which it was 
conſtituted, the legiſlative. 1 is altered. For it 1s not a certain number of men, 
no, nor their meeting, unleſs they have alſo freedom of debating, and leiſure of 
perfecting what is for the good of the ſociety, wherein the legiſlative conſiſts; | 
when theſe are taken away, or altered, fo as to deprive the ſociety of the due 
exerciſe of their power, the legiſlative is truly altered. For it is not names, that 


_ conſtitute governments, but the uſe and exerciſe of thoſe powers, that were in- 
| tended to accompany them; ſo that he, who takes away the freedom, or hinders 


the acting of the legiſlative, in its due ſeaſons, in effect takes away the legiſlative, 
and puts an end to the government. 

216. Thirdly, WEN by the arbitrary power of the prince, the electors, or 
ways of election, are altered, without the conſent, and contrary to the common 
intereſt of the people, there alſo the legiſlative is altered. For if others, than 
thoſe whom the ſociety hath authorized thereunto, do chuſe, or in another way 
than what the ſociety hath preſeribed, thoſe choſen are not the legiflative ap- 


pointed by the people. | 
217. Fourthly, 
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217. Fourthly, Tux delivery, alſo, of the people into the ſubjection of a fo- 
reign power, either by the prince, or by the legiſlative, is certainly a change of 
8 legiſlative, and ſo a diſſolution of the government. For the end, why peo- 

le entered into ſociety, being to be preſerved one entire, free, independent ſo- 
ciety, to be governed by its own laws; this is loſt, whenever they are given up 
into the power of another. ; 4 „ 

218. War, in ſuch a conſtitution as this, the diſſolution of the government 
in theſe caſes is to be imputed to the prince, is evident; becauſe he having the 
force, treaſure and offices of the ſtate to employ, and often perſuading himſelf, 
or being flattered by others, that as ſupreme magiſtrate he is uncapable of con- 


troul; he alone is in a condition to make great advances towards ſuch changes, 


under pretence of lawful authority, and has it in his hands to terrify, or ſuppreſs 
oppoſers, as factious, ſeditious, and enemies to the government: whereas no o- 


ther part of the legiſlative, or people is capable, by themſelves, to attempt any 
alteration of the legiſlative, without open, and viſible rebellion, apt enough to be 
taken notice of, which when it prevails, produces effects very little different from 
foreign conqueſt. Beſides, the prince, in ſuch a form of government, having 


the power of diſſolving the other parts of the legiſlative, and thereby rendering 


them private perſons, they can never, in oppoſition to him, or without his con- 
currence, alter the legiſlative by a law, his conſent being neceflary to give any 
of their decrees that ſanction. But yet, ſo far as the other parts of the legiſla- 
tive, any way, contribute to any- attempt upon the government, and do either 
promote, or do not what lies in them hinder ſuch deſigns, they are guilty, and 


partake in this, which is certainly the greateſt crime men can be guilty of, one 


towards another. 
219. THERE is one way more, whereby ſuch a government may be diſſolved, 


and that is, when he, who has the ſupreme, executive power, neglects and a- 


bandons that charge, ſo that the laws already made, can no longer be put in 
execution. This is demonſtratively to reduce all to anarchy, and fo effectually 


to diſſolve the government. For, laws not being made for themſelves, but to 
be, by their execution, the bonds of the ſociety, to keep every part of the body 


politick in its due place and function, when that totally ceaſes, the government 
viſibly ceaſes, and the people become a confuſed multitude, without order or 


connection. Where there is no longer the adminiſtration of juſtice, for the ſe- 


curing of men's rights, nor any remaining power, within the community, to di- 
rect the force, or provide for the neceſſities of the publick, there certainly is no 
government left. Where the laws cannot be executed, it is all one, as if there 
were no laws; and a government without laws, is, I ſuppoſe a myſtery in poli- 


ticks, inconceivable to human capacity, and inconſiſtent with human ſociety. 


220. IN theſe and the like caſes, when the government is diſſolved, the peo- 
ple are at liberty to provide for themſelves, by erecting a new legiſlative differ- 
ing from the other, by the change of perſons, or form, or both, as they ſhall find 
it moſt for their ſafety and good. For the ſociety can never, by the fault of ano- 
ther, loſe the native and original right it has to preſerve itſelf, which can only 
be done by a ſettled legiſlative, and a fair and impartial execution of the laws 
made by it. But the ſtate of mankind is not ſo miſerable, that they are not ca- 
pable of uſing this remedy, till it be too late to look for any. To tell people 
they may provide for themſelves, by erecting a new legiſlative, when by oppreſ- 


tion, artifice, or being delivered over to a foreign power, their old one is gone, 


is only to tell them, they may expect relief, when it is too late, and the evil is 
paſt cure. This is in effect no more, than to bid them firſt be flaves, and then 


to take care of their liberty; and when their chains are on, tell them, they may 
act like freemen. This, if barely ſo, is rather mockery than relief; and men 
can never be ſecure from tyranny, if there be no means to eſcape it, till they ars 
perfectly under it: and therefore it is, that they have not only a right to get out 
of it, but to prevent it. Res _ 


221. THERE is therefore, ſecondly, another way whereby governments are 
diſſolved, and that is, when the legiſlative, or the prince, cither of them, act 
contrary to their ttuſt, 

. M mm Firſt, 
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Firſt, Tut legillative acts againſt the truſt repoſed in them, When they en- 
deavour to invade the property of the ſubject, and to make themſelves, or any 

art of the community, maſters, or ieee n of the lives, liberties, or 
Benne of the people. 5 


K. 


222. TRE reaſon, why men enter into ſociety, is thi preſervation of their 
property ; and the ond; why they chuſe and authorize a legiſlative, is that there 
may be laws made, and rules ſet, as guards and fences to the properties of all 


the members of the ſociety, to limit the power, and moderate the dominion of 
every part and member of the ſociety. For ſince it can never be ſuppoſed to be 


the will of the ſociety, that the legiflative ſhould have a power to deſtroy that, 
- which every one deſigns to ſecure, by entering into ſociety,” and fer which the 
people ſubmitted themſelves to legiſlators of their own making, whenever the 
jegiſlators endeavour to take away, and deſtroy the property of the people, or 


to reduce them to ſlavery under arbitrary power, they put themſelves into a ſtate 
of war with the people, who are thereupon abſolved from any farther obedience, 
and are left to the common refuge, which God hath provided for all men, a- 

ainſt force and violence. Whenſoever, therefore, the legitlative ſhall rranſgreſs 
this fundamental rule of ſociety ; and either by ambition, fear, folly or corrup- 
tion, endeavour to graſp themſelves, or put into the hands of any other an ab- 
ſolute power over the lives, liberties, and eſtates of the people ; by this breach 


of truſt, they forfeit the power, the people had put into their hands for quite 


contrary ends, and it devolves to the people, who have a right to reſume their 


original liberty, and, by the eſtabliſhment of a new legiſlative, (ſuch as they 


ſhall. think fit) provide for their own fafety and ſecurity, which is the end, for 
which they are in ſociety. What I have faid here, concerning the legiſlative in 


gener al, holds true alſo, concerning the ſupreme executor, who having a double 
truſt put in him, both to have a part in the legiſlative, and the ſupreme execu- 


[rar of the law, acts againſt both, when he goes about to ſet up his own arbi- 


trary will, as the law of the ſociety. He acts alſo contrary to his truſt, when 


he either employs the force, treaſure, and offices of the ſociety, to corrupt the 
repreſentatives, and gain them to his purpoſes ; or openly pre-engages the elec- 
tors, and preſcribes to their choice, ſuch, whom he has by ſollicitations, threats, 
| promiſes, or otherwiſe won to his deſigns; and employs them to bring in ſuch, 


who have promiſed before-hand, what to vote, and what to enact. Thus to 


regulate candidates and electors, and new-model the way of election, what is it 
but to cut up the government by the roots, and poiſon the very fountain of pub- 
lick ſecurity ? For the people having reſerved to themſelves the choice of their 
repreſentatives, as a fence of their properties, could do it for no other end, but 


that they might always be freely choſen, and fo choſen, freely a& and adviſe, as 


the neceſſity of the commonwealth, and the publick good ſhould, upon exa- 
mination, and mature debate, be judged to require. This, thoſe, who give 
their votes before they hear the debate, and have weighed the reaſons on all 


ſides, are not capable of doing. To prepare ſuch an affembly as this, and en- 


deavour to ſet up the declared abettors of his own will, for the true repreſenta- 
tives of the people, and the law-makers of the ſociety, is certainly as great a 


breach of truſt, and as perfect a declaration of a deſign to ſubvert the govern- 


ment, as is poſfible to be met with. To which, if one ſhall add rewards and 
puniſhments, viſibly employed to the fame end, and all the arts of perverted 
law made uſe of, to take off and deſtroy all, that Rand in the way of ſuch a 
deſign, and will not comply and conſent to betray the liberties of their country, 
'twill be paſt doubt what is doing. What power they ought to have in the ſo- 
ciety, who thus employ it, contrary, to the truſt went along with it, in its firſt 
inſtitution, 1s eaſy to determine ; and one cannot but ſee, that he, who has once 


; La any ſuch thing as his, cannot any longer be truſted. 
To this perhaps it will be ſaid, that the people being ignorant, and 8 


5 „„ to lay the foundation of government in the unſteady opinion 


and uncertain humour of the people, is to expoſe it to certain ruin; and no go- 
vernment will be able long to ſubſiſt, if the people may ſet up a new legiſlative, 
whenever they take offence at the old one. To this I anſwer, quite the con- 


trary. 
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tray. People are not ſo eaſily got out of their old forms, as ſome are apt . 


ay 


ſuggelt. They are hardly to be prevailed with, to amend the acknowledged 
faults, in the frame they have been accuſtomed to. And, if there be any original 
defects, or adventitious ones, introduced by time or corruption; tis not an eaſy 
thing to get them changed, even when all the world ſees there is an opportunity 
for it. This ſlowneſs and averſion in the people, to quit their old conſtitutions, 
has in the many revolutions, which have been ſeen in this kingdom, in this 
and former ages, ſtill Kept us to, or, after ſome interval of fruitleſs attempts, 1 
ſtill brought us back again to, our old legiſlative of king, lords and eommons: 9 
and whatever provocations have made the crown be taken, from ſome of our | _—_ 
princes heads, they never carried the people ſo far, as to place it in another line. 
224. Bur 'twill be ſaid, this hypotheſis lays a ferment for frequent rebel- 
lion. To which I anſwer, 2 . 8 1 
Firſt, No more than any other hypotheſis. For when the people are made 9 
miſerable, and find themſelves expoſed to the ill uſage of arbitrary power, cry [a 
1 up their governors, as much as you will, for ſons of Jupiter, let them be ſacred 
1 and divine, deſcended, or authorized from heaven; give them out for whom, | 
1 or what you pleaſe, the ſame will happen. The people, generally ill treated, | 
and contrary to right, will be ready upon any occaſion to eaſe themſelves of a | 
burden, that fits heavy upon them. They will wiſh and ſeek for the op- i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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portunity, which in the change, weakneſs and accidents in human affairs ſeldom 
delays long to offer itſelf. He muſt have lived but a little while in the world, 
who has not ſeen examples of this in his time; and he muſt have read very 
little, who cannot produce examples of it, in all ſorts of governments in the 
world. | 1480 | | 
225. Secondly, I ANS WER, ſuch revolutions happen not, upon every little = 
miſmanagement in publick affairs. Great miſtakes in the ruling part, many : 
wrong and inconvenient laws, and all the flips of human frailty, will be borne | 1 
by the people without mutiny, or murmur. But, if a long train of abuſes, pre- | 1 
varications and artifices, all tending the ſame way, make the deſign viſible to 8 = 
the people, and they cannot but feel, what they lie under, and ſee whither 155 9 
they are going; tis not to be wondered, that they ſhould then rouze themſelves, 
and endeavour to put the rule into ſuch hands, which may ſecure to them the 
ends, for which government was at firſt erected; and without which, ancient 
names and ſpecious forms, are ſo far from being better, that they are much 
worſe than the ſtate of nature, or pure anarchy; the inconveniencies being all as 
reat and as near, but the remedy farther off and more difficult. 164 Hg 
226. Thirdly, I ANSWER, That this doctrine, of a power in the people, of 
providing for their ſafety a-new, by a new legiſlative, when their legiſlators 
have acted contrary to their truſt, by invading their property, is the beſt fence 
againſt rebellion, and the probableſt means to hinder it. For rebellion being 
an oppoſition, not to perſons but authority, which is founded only in the con- 
ſtitutions and laws of the government; thoſe, whoever they be, who by force 
break through, and by force juſtify their violation of them, are truly and pro- 
perly rebels. For when men, by entering into ſociety and civil government, 
have excluded force, and introduced laws for the preſervation of property, peace 
and unity amongſt themſelves, thoſe, who ſet up force again, in oppoſition to 
the laws, do rebellare, that is, bring back again the ſtate of war, and are pro- 
= perly rebels: which they, who are in power, (by the pretence they have to au- \% 
MY thority, the temptation of force they have in their hands, and the flattery of = 
= thoſe about them) being likelieſt to do; the propereſt way to prevent the evil, | = 
is to ſhew them the danger and injuſtice of it, who are under the greateſt temp- 
tation to run into it. — 5 | 
227. IN both the forementioned caſes, when either the legiſlative is changed, 
or the legiſlators act contrary to the end, for which they were conſtituted; 
thoſe who are guilty, are guilty of rebellion. For if any one by force takes 
away the eſtabliſhed legiſlative of any ſociety, and the laws by them made, pur- 
ſuant to their truſt, he thereby takes away the umpirage, which every one had 
conſented to, for a peaceable deciſion of all their controverſies, and a bar to the 
ſtate 
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ſtate of war amongſt them. They, who remove, or change the legiſlative, 
take away this decifive power, which no body can have, but by the appointment 
and conſent of the people ; and fo deſtroying the authority, which the people 
did, and no body elſe can ſet up, and introducing a power, which the people 
hath not en e they actually introduce a ſtate of war, which is that of 
force, without authority: and thus by removing the legiſlative, eſtabliſhed by 
the ſociety, (in whoſe deciſions the people acquieſced and united, as to that of 
their own will) they untye the knot, and expole the people anew to the ſtate of 
war. Andit thoſe, who by force take away the legiſlative, are rebels, the le- 
giſlators themſelves, as has been ſhewn, can be no leſs eſteemed ſoz when they, 
who were ſet up for the protection and preſervation of the people, their liberties 
and properties, ſhall by force invade and endeavour to take them away; and 10 
they putting themſelves into a ſtate of war with thoſe, who made them the pro- 
tectors and guardians of their peace, are properly, and with the greateſt aggra- 


vation, rebellantes, rebels. | 
228. Bur if they, who fay, © it lays a foundation for rebellion,” mean that 


it may occafion civil wars, or inteſtine broils, to tell the people, they are abſolved 


from obedience, when illegal attempts are made upon their liberties, or proper- 
ties, and may oppoſe the unlawful violence of thoſe, who were their magiſtrates, 
when they invade their properties, contrary to the truſt put in them; and that 


therefore this doctrine is not to be allowed, being ſo deſtructive to the peace of 


the world: they may as well ſay, upon the ſame ground, that honeſt men may 
not oppoſe robbers, or pirates, becauſe this may occaſion diſorder, or bloodſhed, 
If any miſchief come in ſuch caſes, it is not to be charged upon him who de- 


fends his own right, but on him, that invades his neighbours. If the innocent 


Honeſt man muſt quietly quit all he has for peace fake, to him, who will lay vio- 
lent hands upon it, I defire it may be conſidered, what a kind of peace there 
will be in the world, which conſiſts only in violence and rapine; and which is 
to be maintained only for the benefit of robbers and oppreſſors. Who would 
not think it an admirable peace, betwixt the mighty and the mean, .when the 
lamb without reſiſtance yielded his throat to be torn by the imperious wolf? 
Polyphemus's den gives us a perfect pattern of ſuch a peace, and ſuch a govern- 
ment, wherein Ulyſſes and his companions had nothing to do, but quietly to 


ſuffer themſelves to be devoured. And no doubt Ulyſſes, who was a prudent. 


man, preached up paſſive obedience, and exhorted them to a quiet ſubmiſſion, 
by repreſenting to them of what concernment peace was to mankind; and by 
ſhewing the inconveniencies might happen, if they ſhould offer to reſiſt Poly- 
phemus, who had now the power over them. 


229. Tux end of government is the good of mankind ; and which is beſt 


for mankind, that the people ſhould be always expoſed to the boundleſs will of 
tyranny, or that the rulers ſhould be ſometimes liable to be oppoſed, when they 
grow exorbitant in the uſe of their power, and employ it for the deſtruction, 
and not the preſervation of the properties of their people? 

230. Nox let any one fay, that miſchief can ariſe from hence, as often as it 
ſhall pleaſe a buſy head, or turbulent ſpirit, to deſire the alteration of the govern- 
ment. Tis true, ſuch men may ſtir, whenever they pleaſe, but it will be only 
to their own juſt ruin and perdition. For till the miſchief be grown general, 


and the ill deſigns of the rulers become viſible, or their attempts ſenſible to the 
greater part, the people, who are more diſpoſed to ſuffer, than right themſelves 


by reſiſtance, are not apt to ſtir. The examples of particular injuſtice, or op- 
preſſion, of here and there an unfortunate man, moves them not. But, if they 


| univerſally have a perſuaſion, grounded upon manifeſt evidence, that deſigns 


are carrying on, againſt their liberties, and the general courſe and tendency of 
things, cannot but give them ſtrong ſuſpicions of the evil intention of their go- 
vernors, who is to be blamed for it? Who can help it, if they, who might 
avoid it, bring themſelves into this ſuſpicion ? Are the people to be blamed, if 


as they Dore the ſenſe of rational creatures, and can think of things no other wiſe, 


than as they find and feel them ? And is it not rather their fault, who put things 


into * a poſture, that they would not have them thought to be, as they are? 
I grant, 
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times cauſed great diſorders in common wealths, and factions have been fatal to 


ſtates and kingdoms. But whether the miſchief hath oftner begun in the 


ople's wantonneſs, and a deſire to caſt off the lawful authority of their rulers; 
or in the ruler's inſolence, and endeavours to get and exerciſe an arbitrary power 
over their people; whether oppreſſion, or diſobedience, gave the firſt viſe to the 
diſorder, I leave it to impartial hiſtory to determine. This I am ſure, whoever, 
either ruler, or ſubje&, by force goes about to invade the rights of either prince, 
or people, and lays the foundation for overturning the conſtitution and frame 
of any juſt government, 1s highly guilty of the greateſt crime, I think, a man is 
capable of, being to anſwer for all thoſe miſchiefs of blood, rapine and deſola- 
tion, which the breaking to pieces of goverments bring on a country. And he, 
and is to be treated accordingly. PS Pe. 

231. THAT ſubjects, or foreigners, attempting by force on the properties of 
any people, may be reſiſted with force, is agreed on all hands. But that magi- 


who does it, is juſtly to be eſteemed the common enemy and peſt of mankind 1 


ſtrates doing the ſame thing, may be reſiſted, hath of late been denied: as if 


thoſe who had the greateſt privileges and advantages by the law, had thereby a 
ower to break thoſe laws, by which alone they were ſet in a better place than 


their brethren, whereas their offence is thereby the greater, both as being un- 


grateful for the greater ſhare, they have by the law, and breaking alſo that truſt, 


which is put into their hands by their brethren. 


232. WnosoRVRR uſes force, without right, as every one does in ſo:iety, 


| who does it without law, puts himſelf into a ſtate of war with thoſe, again{t 
whom he ſo uſes it, and in that ſtate all former ties are. cancelled, all other 


rights ceaſe, and every one has a right to defend himſelf, and to reſiſt the ag- 


greſſor. This is ſo evident, that Barclay himſelf, that great aſſertor of the power 


and facredneſs of kings, is forced to confeſs, that it is lawful for the people in 
tome caſes to reſiſt their king; and that too in a chapter, wherein he pretends 
to ſhew, that the divine law ſhuts up the people from all manner of rebellion. 


| Whereby it is evident, even by his own doctrine, that ſince they may in ſome 
_ caſes reſiſt, all reſiſting of princes is not rebellion. His words are theſe : © Quod 
cc 


ſiquis dicat, Ergone populus tyrannicæ crudelitati & furori jugulum ſemper 
** przbebit? Ergone multitudo civitates ſuas fame, ferro, & flammi4 vaſtari, 


_ © ſeque, conjuges, & liberos fortune ludibrio & tyranni libidini exponi, inque 


* omnia vite pericula, omneſque miſerias & moleſtias, a rege deduci patientur ? 


IZ grant, that the pride, ambition, and turbulency of private men, have ſome- 
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Num illis, quod omni animantium generi eſt à natura tributum, denegari de- 
bet, ut ſcilicet vim vi repellant, ſeſeque ab injuria tueantur ? Huic breviter 


reſponſum fit, populo univerſo negari defenſionem, que juris naturalis eſt, 


* neque ultionem, quæ præter naturam eſt, adverſus regem concedi debere. 
Quapropter, ſi rex non in ſingulares tantum perſonas aliquot privatum odium 
* exerceat, fed corpus etiam reipublice, cujus ipſe caput eſt, 1. e. totum po- 


** pulum, vel inſignem aliquam ejus partem, immani & intolerandd ſzvitia ſeu 


* tyrannide divexet; populo, quidem, hoc caſu, reſiſtendi, ac tuendi ſe ab in- 
«« juria, poteſtas competit, ſed tuendi ſe tantum, non enim in principem inva- 
* dendi: & reſtituendæ injuriæ illatæ, non recedendi a debita reverentia propter 
acceptam injuriam. Præſentem denique impetum propulſandi, non vim præ- 
* teritam ulciſcendi jus habet. Horum enim alterum a natura eft, ut vitam, 


_ * ſcilicet, corpuſque tueamur. Alterum vero, contra naturam, ut inferior de 


* ſuperiori ſupplicium ſumat. Quod itaque populus malum, antequam factum 
* fit, impedire poteſt, ne fiat, id poſtquam factum eſt, in regem, authorem ſce- 


* leris, vindicare non poteſt : populus igitur hoc amplius, quam privatus quiſ= 


'* pram, habet: quod huic, vel ipfis adverſariis judicibus, excepto Buchanano, 
* nullum niſi in patientia remedium ſupereſt. Cum ille, fi intolerabilis tyran- 
nus eſt, (modicum enim ferre omnino debet) reſiſtere cum reverentia poſſit. 

Barclay contra Monarchom.“ L. 3. c. 8. | 
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j V/ W0e One FROG 
233. Bur, if any one ſhould aſk, . Muſt the people then always lay them 
c ſelves open to the cruelty and rage of tyranny ?- Muſt they ſee their cities pil- 
e laged and laid in aſhes, their wives and children expoſed to the tyrant's luſt and 
e fury, and themſelves and families reduced by their king to ruin, and all the 
ee miſeries of want and oppreſſion, and yet fit ſtill ? Muſt men alone be debar- 
t red the common privilege, of oppoſing force with force, which nature allows 
ce ſo freely to all other creatures, for their preſervation from injury? Janſwer: 
* Self. defence is a part of the law of nature; nor can it be denied the commu- 
e nity, even againſt the king himſelf: but to revenge themſelves upon him muſt 
* by no means be allowed them, it being not agreeable to that law. Where- 
e fore, if the king ſhall ſhew an hatred, not only to ſome particular perſons, 
te but ſets himſelf againſt the body of the commonwealth, whereof he is the 
* head, and ſhall, with intolerable ill uſage, cruelly tyrannize over the whole, 
« or a conſiderable part of the people, in this caſe, the people have a right to 
& reſiſt and defend themſelves from injury: but it muſt be with this caution, 
es that they only defend themſelves, but do not attack their prince: they may 
<« repair the damages receiv'd, but muſt not for any provocation exceed the 
t bounds of due reverence and reſpect. They may repulſe the preſent attempt, 
«© but muſt not revenge paſt violences. For it is natural for us to defend life 
« and limb; but that an inferior ſhould puniſh a ſuperior, is againſt nature. The 
« miſchief, which is deſign'd them, the people may prevent, before it be done; 
© but, when it is done, they muſt not revenge it on the king, though author 
of thg villainy. This, therefore, is the privilege of the people in general, 
above what any private perſon hath ; that particular men are allowed, by our 
ce adverſaries themſelves (Buchanan only excepted) to have no other remedy, 
te but patience ; but the body of the people may with reſpect reſiſt intolerable 
te tyranny ; for when it is but moderate, they ought to endure it.“ 
234. Tnvs far that great advocate of monarchical power allows of reſiſtance. 
235. IT is true, he has annex'd two limitations to it to no purpoſe: 
Firſt, Hz ſays it muſt be with reverence. „ 12 
Secondly, IT muſt be without retribution, or puniſhment ; and the reaſon he 
gives is, Becauſe an inferior cannot puniſh a ſuperior,” ery 
| Firſt, How to refiſt force without ſtriking again, or how to ſtrike with reve- 
| rence, will need ſome ſkill to make intelligible. He that ſhall oppoſe an aſſault, 
only with a ſhield to receive the blows, or in any more reſpectful poſture, with- 
out a ſword in his hand, to abate the confidence and force of the affailant, will 
be quickly at an end of his reſiſtance, and will find ſuch a defence ſerve only to 
draw on himſelf the worſe uſage. This is as ridiculous a way of reſiſting, as 
Juvenal thought it of fighting; © ubi tu pulſas, ego vapulo tantum.” And the 
ſucceſs of the combat will be unavoidably the ſame he there deſcribes it: 


8 
„* 


; —— © libertas pauperis hzc eſt: - 5 
| Pulſatus rogat, & pugnis conciſus, adorat, 
| * Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti.” 

This will always be the event of ſuch an imaginary reſiſtance, where men may 
not ſtrike again. He, therefore, who may reſiſt, muſt be allow'd to ſtrike. And 
then, let our author, or any body elſe, join a knock on the head, or aqcut on the 
face, with as much reverence and reſpect, as he thinks fit. He that can recon- 
cile blows and reverence, may, for aught I know, deſerve for his pains a civil, 

' reſpectful evepeling, where-ever he can meet with it. 
Secondly, As to his ſecond, * an inferior cannot puniſh a ſuperior ;” that is 
true, generally ſpeaking, whilſt he is his ſuperior. But to reſiſt force with force, 
being the ſtate of war, that levels the parties, cancels all former relation of reve- 
rence, reſpect, and ſuperiority: and then the odds that remains, is, that he, who 
oppoſes the unjuſt aggreſſor, has this ſuperiority over him, that he has a right 
when he prevails, to puniſh the offender, both for the breach of the peace, and 
all the evils that followed upon it. Barclay, therefore, in another place, more 

| : coherently 
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coherently to himſelf, denies. it to be lawful to reſiſt a king, in any caſe. But he 


there aſſigns two caſes, whereby a king may unking himſelf. His words are, 


* Qv1D ergo, nulline caſus incidere poſſunt, quibus populo ſeſe erigere, atque 
« jn regem, impotentius dominantem, arma capere, & invadere, jure ſuo ſui- 
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ue authoritate, liceat ? Nulli certe. quamdiu rex manet. Semper enim ex 
divinis id obſtat,  ** Regem honorificato ; & qui poteſtati reſiſtit, Dei ordina- 


tioni reſiſtit: Non alias igitur in eum populo poteſtas eſt, quam fi id commit- 


tat, propter quod ipſo jure rex eſſe definat. Tunc enim ſe ipſe principatu ex- 
uit, atque in privatis conſtituit liber: hoc modo populus & ſuperior efficitur, 
reverſo ad eum ſcilicet jure illo, quod ante nn inauguratum 1n interregno 
habuit. At ſunt paucorum generum commiſſa juſmodi, quæ hunc effectum 


pariunt. At ego cum plurima animo perluſtrem, duo tantum invenio, duos, 


inquam, caſus, quibus rex ipſo facto ex rege non regem ſe facit, & omni ho- 
nore & dignitate regali, atque in ſubditos poteſtate, deſtituit; quorum etiam 
meminit Winzerus. Horum unus eſt, ſiregnum diſperdat quemadmodum de 
Nerone fertur, quod is nempe ſenatum populumque Romanum, atque adeo 
urbem ipſam ferro flammaque vaſtare, ac novas ſibi ſedes quærere decreviſſet. 


Et de Caligula, quod palam denunciarit ſe neque civem neque principem ſena« 


tui amplius fore, inque animo habuerit interempto utriuſque ordinies electiſſi- 
mo quoque, Alexandriam commigrare, ac ut populum uno ictu interimeret, 


unam ei cervicem optavit. Talia cum rex aliquis meditatur & molitur ſerio, 


omnem regnandi curam & animum ilico abjicit, ac proinde imperium in ſub- 
ditos amittit, ut dominus ſervi pro derelicto habiti dominium.” 

236. © ALTER caſus eſt, ſi rex in alicujus clientelam ſe contulit, ac regnum, 
quod liberum a majoribus & populo traditum accepit, alienæ ditioni mancipa- 
vit. Nam tunc, quamvis forte non ea mente id agit, populo plane ut incom- 


modet: tamen, quia, quod præcipuum eſt regiæ dignitatis, amiſit, ut ſum- 
mum ſcilicet in regno ſecundum Deum ſit, & ſolo Deo inferior atque populum, 
etiam totum ignorantem, vel invitum, cujus libertatem ſartam & tectam con- 


ſervare debuit, in alterius gentis ditionem & poteſtatem dedidit; hac velut 


quadam regni ab alienatione effecit, ut nec, quod ipſe in regno imperium ha- 


buit, retineat, nec in eum, cui collatum voluit, juris quicquam transferat; 
atque ita eo facto liberum jam & ſuæ poteſtatis populum relinquit, cujus rei 


exemplum unum annales Scotici ſuppeditant.” Barclay contra Monarchom. 
3· C. 16. | | Ws, 


Which in Engliſh runs thus : 


239.4 Wnar then, Can there no caſe happen, wherein the people may of | 
right, and by their own authority, help themſelves, take arms, and ſet upon 


their king, imperiouſly domineering over them? None at all, whilſt he re- 
mains a king. Honour the king, and he that reſiſts the power, reſiſts the 
ordinance of God ;” are divine oracles that will never permit it. The people, 
therefore, can never come by a power over him, unleſs he does ſomething, 
that makes him ceaſe to be a king. For then he diveſts himſelf of his crown 
and dignity, and returns to the ſtate of a private man, and the people become 
free and ſuperior, the power, which they had in the interregnum, before they 
crowned him king, devolving to them again. But there are but few miſcar- 


* riages, which bring the matter to this ſtate. After conſidering it well on all 
fides, I can find but two. Two caſes there are, I ſay, whereby a king, ipſo 


facto, becomes no king; and loſes all power, and regal authority over his 
people; which are allo taken notice of by Winzerus. _ ; 
Tux firſt is, If he endeavour to overturn the government, that is, if h 
have a purpoſe and deſign to ruin the kingdom and commonwealth, as it is 
recorded of Nero, that he reſolved to cut off the ſenate and people of Rome, 
lay the city waſte with fire and ſword, and then remove to ſome other place. 


And of Caligula, that he openly declared, that he would be no longer a head 


to the people, or ſenate, and that he had it in his thoughts to cut off the wor- 
thieſt men of both ranks, and then retire to Alexandria : and he wiſhed that 


© the people had but one neck, that he might diſpatch them all at a blow. Such 


deſigns as theſe, when any king harbours in his thoughts, and ſeriouſly pro- 
| % motes, 
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t motes, he immediately gives up all care and thought of the commonwealth , 
* and conſequently forfeits the power of governing his ſubjects, as a maſter does 
e the dominion over his flaves whom he hath abandon- d. 
238. Tax other caſe is, when a king makes himſelf the dependent of ano- 
ther, and ſubjects his kingdom, which his anceſtors left him, and the people 
© put free into his hands, to the dominion of another. For however, perhaps, 
<« it may not be his intention to prejudice the people; yet, becauſe he has there- 
<« by loſt the principal part of regal dignity, viz. to be, next and immediately 
| s under God, ſupreme in his kingdom; and alſo becauſe he betray'd, or forced his 
=_ | * people, whoſe liberty he ought to have carefully preſery'd, into the power and 
3 e dominion of a foreign nation. By this, as it were alienation of his kingdom, 
<« he himſelf loſes the power he had in it before, without transferring any the 
< leaſt right to thoſe, on whom he would have beſtowed it; and fo, by this act, 
te ſets the people free, and leaves them at their own diſpoſal. One example of 
. this is to be found inthe Storey annals neee | 
239. In theſe caſes Barclay, the great champion of abſolute monarchy, is 
forced to allow, that a king may be reſiſted, and ceaſes to be a king. That is, 
in ſhort, not to multiply caſes, In whatſoever he has no authority, there he is no 
king, and may be refiſted : for, whereſoever the authority ceaſes, the king ceaſes 
too, and becomes like other men, who have no authority. And theſe two caſes 
. he inſtances in, differ little from thoſe above-mention'd, to be deſtructive to 
ö governments, only that he has omitted the principle, from which his doctrine flows; 
and that is the breach of truſt, in not preſerving the form of government agreed 
on, and in not intending the end of government itſelf, which is the publick 
good, and Fear of property. When a king has dethroned himſelf, and 
put himſelf in a ſtate of war with his people, what ſhall hinder them from pro- 
ſecuting him, who is no king, as they would any other man, who has put him- 
ſelf into a ſtate of war with them? Barclay, and thoſe of his opinion, would do 
i > 5 well to tell us. This farther I deſire may be taken notice of, out of Barclay, 
1 that he ſays, The miſchief that is deſigned them, the people may prevent be- 
ö fore it be done, whereby he allows reſiſtance, when tyranny is but in de- 
5 „ ſign. Such deſigns as theſe (ſays he) when any king harbours in his thoughts, 
1 55 and ſeriouſly promotes, he immediately gives up all care and thought of the 
« commonwealth ;” ſo that, according to him, the negle& of the publick good 
is to be taken, as an evidence of ſuch deſign, or at leaſt for a ſufficient cauſe of 
reſiſtance. And the reaſon of all, he gives in theſe words, Becauſe he be- 
* trayed, or forced his people, whoſe liberty he ought carefully to have pre- 
“ ſerved.” What he adds, © into the power and dominion of a foreign nation,” 
5 ſignifies nothing, the fault and forfeiture lying in the loſs of their liberty, which 
5 he ought to have preſerved, and not in any diſtinction of the perſons, to whoſe 
dominion they were ſubjected. The people's right is equally invaded, and their 
liberty loſt, whether they are made ſlaves to any of their own, or a foreign na- 
tion; and in this lies the injury, and againſt this only have they the right of de- 
| Fence. And there are inſtances to be found in all countries, which ſhery, that 
tis not the change of nations in the perſons of their governors, but the change 
of government, that gives the offence. Bilſon,” a biſhop of our church, and a 
eat ſtickler for the power and prerogative of princes, does, if I miſtake not, 
in his treatiſe of Chriſtian ſubjection, acknowledge, © that princes may forfeit 
« their power,” and their title to the obedience of their ſubjects; and if there 
+ needed authority in a caſe, where reaſon is ſo plain, I could ſend my reader to 
Bracton, Forteſcue, and the author of the Mirrour, and others, writers that can- 
not be ſuſpected to be ignorant of our government, or enemies to it. But J 
thought Hooker alone might be enough to ſatisfy thoſe men, who relying on 
him for their eccleſiaſtical polity, are, by a ſtrange fate, carried to deny thoſe 
principles, upon which he builds it. Whether they are herein made the tools 
of cunninger workmen, to pull down their own fabrick, they were beſt to look. 
This I am ſure, their civil policy is fo new, fo dangerous, and fo deſtructive 
to both rulers and people, that as former ages never could bear the broaching 
of it; ſo it may be hoped, thoſe to come, redeemed from the impoſitions - 
| CL ttheſe 
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Of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 237 
theſe Egyptian under- taſk- maſters, will abhor the memory of ſuch ſervile flatte- 
rers; who, whilſt it ſeemed to ſerve their turn, reſolved all government into ab- 
ſolute tyranny, and would have all men born to, what their mean ſouls fitted 
them for, ſlavery. 5 - 

240. Hee, tis like, the common queſtion will be made, Who ſhall be 

judge, whether the prince, or legiſlative, act contrary to their truſt ? This, 

perhaps, ill-affected and factious men may ſpread amongſt the people, when the 
prince only makes uſe of his due prerogative. To this I reply; The people 

e ſhall be judge; for who ſhall be judge, whether his truſtee, or deputy, acts 

well, and according to the truſt repoſed in him, but he who deputes him, and 
muſt, by having deputed him, have ſtill a power to diſcard him, when he fails 
in his truſt? If this be reaſonable, in particular caſes of private men, why ſhould 

it be otherwiſe in that of the greateſt moment, where the welfare of millions is 

concerned, and alſo where the evil, if not prevented, is greater, and the redreſs 

very difficult, dear, and dangerous? EET. 004] | 

*— 241. Bor farther, this queſtion, * (Who ſhall be judge?)” cannot mean, 
that there is no judge at all. For where there is no judicature on earth, to de- 
cide controverſies amongſt men, God in heaven is judge. He alone, tis true, is 
judge of the right. But © every man is judge for himſelf,” as in all other caſes, 
ſo in this, whether another hath put himſelf into a ſtate of war with him, and 
whether he ſhould appeal to the ſupreme judge, as Jephtha did ? 

2242. IF a controverſy ariſe, betwixt a prince and ſome of the people, in a 
matter, where the law is filent, or doubtful, and the thing be of great conſe- 
quence, I ſhould think the proper umpire, in ſuch a caſe, ſhould be the body 
of the people. For in caſes, where the prince hath a truſt repoſed in him, and 
is diſpenſed from the common, ordinary rules of the law; there, if any men 
find themſelves aggrieved, and think the prince acts contrary to, or beyond 

that truſt, who ſo proper to judge, as the body of the people, (who, at firſt, 
lodged that truſt in him) how far they meant it ſhould extend? But if the 
prince, or whoever they be in the adminiſtration, decline that way of determi- 
nation, the appeal then lies no where but to heaven. Force between either per- 
ſons, who have no known ſuperior on earth, or which permits no appeal to a 
judge. on earth, being properly a ſtate of war, wherein the appeal lies only to 

heaven, and in that ſtate the injured party muſt judge for himſelf, when he will 
think fit to make uſe of that appeal, and put himſelf upon it. on 

243. To conclude, The power that every individual gave the ſociety, when 
he entered into it, can never revert to the individuals again, as long as the ſociety 
laſts, but will always remain in the community; becauſe, without this, there can 
be no community, no commonwealth, which is contrary to the original agree- 
ment: ſo alſo, when the ſociety hath. placed the legiſlative in any aſſembly of 

men, to continue in them, and their-ſucceffors, with direction and authority for 
providing ſuch ſucceſſors, the legiſlative can never revert to the people, whilſt 
that government laſts : becauſe, having provided a legiſlative with power to con- 
tinue for ever, they have given up their political power to the legiſlative, and cannot | 

reſume it. But if they have ſet limits to the duration of their legiſlative, and 
made this ſupreme power in any perſon, or aſſembly, only temporary : or elſe, 
when by the miſcarriages of thoſe in authority, it is forfeited ; upon the forfei- 
ture, or at the determination of the time ſet, it reverts to the ſociety, and the 
people have a right to act as ſupreme, and continue the legiſlative in themſelves; 
or erect a new form; or, under the old form, place it in new hands, as they 
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H E enſuing letter . 0 firſt printed in latin, this very 
year. in Holland, has already been tranſlated both into Dutch and French. 
So general and ſpecdy an approbation may, therefore, beſpeak its fa- 
vourable reception in England. I think, indeed, there is no nation un- 
der heaven, in which ſo much has already been aid upon that ſubject, as ours. 
But yet, certainly, there is no people that ſtand in more need, of having ſome- 
thing further both ſaid and done amongſt them, in this point than we do. 

OvuR government has not only been partial, in matters of religion; but thoſe 
alſo, who have ſuffered under that partiality, and have, therefore, endeavoured, 


by their writings, to vindicate their own rights and liberties, have, for the moſt 
part, done it upon narrow principles, ſuited only to the intereſts of their own 


ſects. 


Tuls narrowneſs of ſpirit, on all ſides, has undoubtedly been the late o- 
caſion of our miſeries and confuſions. But, whatever have been the occaſion, it 
is now high time to ſeek for a thorough cure, We have need of more generous 
remedies, than what have yet been made uſe of, in our diſtemper. It is neither 
declarations of indulgence, nor acts of comprehenſion, ſuch as have yet been 
practiſed, or projected, amongſt us, that can do the work. The firſt will but 
palliate, the ſecond encreaſe our evil. | 

ABSOLUTE liberty, juſt and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty, is the 
thing that we ſtand in need of. Now, though this has, indeed, been much 
talked of, I doubt it has not been much underſtood ; I am ſure not at all prac- 
tiſed, either by our governors towards the people in general, or, by any diſſent= 


ing parties of the people, towards one another. 


I canvnor, therefore, but hope, that this diſcourſe, which treats of that 
ſubject, however briefly, yet more exactly, than any we have yet ſeen, demon- 


ſtrating both the equitableneſs and practicableneſs of the thing, will be eſteemed 


highly ſeaſonable, by all men, that have ſouls large Ou to prefer the true 
intereſt of the publick, before that of a party. 

IT is for the uſe of ſuch, as are already ſo ſpirited, or to mite that ſpirit into 
thoſe that are not, that I have tranſlated it into our language. But the thing it 
ſelf is ſo ſhort, that it will not bear a longer preface. I leave it, therefore, to 


the conſideration of my countrymen, and heartily wiſh' [ WY may make the uſe 


of it, that it appears to be ing for. 
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INCE you are pleaſed to enquire, what a are e my * 5 Toy about the mu- 
tual toleration of chriſtians, in their different profeſſions of religion, IL muſt 
needs anſwer you freely, that I eſteem that toleration to be the chief cha- 
racteriſtical mark of the true church. For, whatſoever ſome people boaſt of the 


antiquity of places and names, or of the pomp of their outward worſhip ; 0 


thers, of the reformation of their diſcipline; all of the orthodoxy of their faith; 
(for every one is orthodox to himſelf;) theſe things, and all others of this na- 
ture, are much rather marks of men, ſtriving for power and empire over one 


another, than of the church of Chriſt. Let any one have never ſo true a 


claim to all theſe things, yet if he be deſtitute of charity, meekneſs, and good- 


Luke xxii. 
2 5 . 


2 Tim. ii. 19. 
Luke xxii. 
32. 


will, in general, towards all mankind, even to thoſe, that are not chriſtians, he 


is certainly yet ſhort of being a true chriſtian himſelf. The kings of the gen- 


« tiles exerciſe lordſhip over them, ſaid our Saviour to his diſciples, but ye Tal 


e not be ſo.” The buſineſs of true religion is quite another thing. It is not 


inſtituted, in order to the erecting of an external pomp, nor to the obtaining of 
eccleſiaſtical dominion, nor to the exerciſing of compulſive force; but to the re- 


gulating of men's lives according to the rules of virtue and piety. Whoſoever 
will liſt himſelf under the banner of Chriſt, muſt, in the firſt place, and above 


all things, make war upon his own luſts and vices. It is in vain for any man to 
uſurp the name of chriſtian, without holineſs of life, purity of manners, benigaity 


and meekneſs of ſpirit. * Let every one that nameth the name of Chriſt, de- 


<« part from iniquity. Thou, when thou art converted, ſtrengthen thy bre- 
e thren,” ſaid our Lord to Peter. It would indeed, be very hard for one, that 


appears careleſs about his own ſalvation, to perſuade me, that he were extreme- 


ly concerned for mine. For it is impoſſible, that thoſe ſhould ſincerely and 
heartily apply themſelves to make other people chriſtians, who have not really 


embraced the chriſtian religion in their hearts. If the goſpel and the apoſtles 


may be credited, no man can be a chriſtian without charity, and without that 
faith which works not by force but by love. Now I appeal to the conſciences 
of thoſe, that perſecute, torment, deſtroy, and kill other men, upon pretence 
of religion, whether they do it out of friendſhip and kindneſs towards them, or 
no: and ] thall then, indeed, and not till then, believe they do fo, when I ſhall 
ſee thoſe fiery zealots correcting, in the ſame manner, their friends and familiar 
acquaintance, for the manifeſt fins they commit againſt the precepts of the 
goſpel ; when I ſhall ſee them proſecute, with fire and ſword, the members of 
their own communion, that are tainted with enormous vices; and, without a- 
mendment, are in danger of eternal perdition; and when I ſhall ſee them thus 
expreſs their love and deſire of the ſalvation of their ſouls, by the infliction of 
torments, and exerciſe of all manner of cruelties. For if it be out of a princi- 
ple of charity, as they pretend, and love to men's ſouls, that they deprive them 
of their eſtates, maim them with corporal puniſhments, ſtarve and torment them 
in noiſome priſons, and, in the end, even take away their lives: I ſay, if all this 


be done merely to make men chriſtians, and procure their ſalvation, why then 
do they ſuffer © whoredom, fraud, malice, and ſuch like enormities,” which 
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(acording to the apoſtle) manifeſtly reliſh of heatheniſh corruption, to predo- Rom. i. 
minate ſo much and abound amongſt their flocks and people? Theſe, and ſuch 
like things, are certainly more contrary. to the glory'of God, to the purity of 
the church, and to the falvation of ſouls, than any conſcientious diſſent from ec- 
cleſiaſtical deciſion, er ſeparation from publick worſhip, whilſt accompanied 
with innocency of life. Why then does this burning zeal for God, for the 
church, and for the ſalvation of ſouls; burning, I fay, literally, with fire and 
faggot ; paſs by thoſe moral vices and wickedneſſes, without any chaſtiſement, 
which are acknowledged by all men to be diametrically oppoſite to the profeſſion 
of Chriſtianity ; and bend all its nerves either to the introducing of ceremonies, 
or to the eſtabliſhment of opinions, which for the moſt part are about nice and 
intricate matters, that exceed the capacity of ordinary underſtandings? Which 
of the parties, contending about theſe things, is in the right, which of them is 
uilty of ſchiſm, or hereſy, whether thoſe that domineer, or thoſe that ſuffer, 
will then at laſt be manifeſt, when the cauſe of their ſeparation comes to be 
judged of. He certainly that follows Chriſt, embraces his doctrine, and bears = 
his yoke, though he forſake both father and mother, ſeparate from the publick ” = 
aſſemblies and ceremonies of his country, or whomſoever, or whatſoever elſe he 
relinquiſhes, will not then be judged an heretick. : | 
Now, though the diviſions, that are amongſt ſects, ſhould be allowed to be 1 
EM never ſo obſtructive of the ſalvation of ſouls; yet nevertheleſs © adultery, forni- G . . - 
cation, uncleanneſs, laſciviouſneſs, idolatry, and ſuch like things, cannot be 
ES « denied to be works of the fleſh 1” concerning which the apoſtle has expreſs- 
ly declared, that they who do them ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God.” e 
Whoſoever, therefore, is ſincerely ſolicitous about the kingdom of God, and | 
thinks it his duty to endeavour the enlargement of it amongſt men, ought to 
L apply himſelf with no leſs care and induſtry to the rooting out of theſe immora- 
ties, than no the extirpation of ſects. But if any one do otherwiſe, and whilſt 
1 he is cruel and implacable towards thoſe that differ from him in opinion, he be 
indulgent to ſuch iniquities and immoralities as are unbecoming the name of a 
chriſtian, let ſuch a one talk never ſo much of the church, he plainly demon- 
ſtrates by his actions, that tis another kingdom he aims at, and not the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God. "4, | 88 
Tur any man ſhould think fit to cauſe another man, whoſe ſalvation he 
heartily defires, to expire in torments, and that even in an unconverted eſtate, 
would, I confeſs, ſeem very ſtrange to me, and, I think, to any other alſo. But 
no body, ſurely, will ever believe that ſuch a carriage can proceed from charity, 
love, or good-will. If any one maintain that men ought to be compelled, by 
fire and ſword, to profeſs certain doctrines, and conform to this, or that, exterior 
worſhip, without any regard had unto their morals; if any one endeavour to 
convert thoſe, that are erroneous, unto the faith, by forcing them to profeſs 
things, that they do not believe, and allowing them to practiſe things, that the 
goſpel does not permit; it cannot be doubted, indeed, but ſuch a one is deſirous 
to have a numerous aſſembly, joined in the ſame profeſſion with himſelf ; but 
that he principally intends, by thoſe means, to compole a truly chriſtian church, 
VM is altogether incredible. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, if thoſe, who 
TE who do not really contend for the advancement of the true religion, and of the 
1 church of Chriſt, make uſe of arms, that do not belong to the chriſtian war- 
fare. If, like the Captain of our ſalvation, they ſincerely deſired the good of 
ſouls, they would tread in the ſteps, and follow the perfect example of that 
Prince of peace, who ſent out his ſoldiers to the ſubduing of nations, and gather- 
ing them into his church, not armed with the ſword, or other inſtruments of 
force, but prepared with the goſpel of peace, and with the exemplary holineſs 
of their converſation. This was his method. Though if infidels were to be 
converted by force, if thoſe that are either blind, or obſtinate, were to be drawn 
off from their errors, by armed ſoldiers, we know very well that it was much 
more eaſy for him to do it with armies of heavenly legions, than for any ſon 
of the church, how potent ſoever, with all his dragoons. 
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have, or at leaſt pretend to have, on the one ſide, a concernment for the intereſt 


conſiderations ſeem unto me abundantly to demonſtrate. 
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Tus toleration of thoſe, that differ from others, in matters of religion, is fo 
agreeable to the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and to the genuine reaſon of mankind, 


that it ſeems monſtrous for men to be ſo blind, as not to perceive the neceſſity 
and advantage of it, in fo clear a light. I will not here tax the pride and am- 


bition of ſome, the 3 and uncharitable zeal of others. Theſe are faults 


from which human affairs can perhaps ſcarce ever be perfectly freed ; but yet ſuch 


as nobody will bear the plain imputation of, without covering them with ſome 
ſpecious colour; and ſo pretend to commendation, whilſt they are carried away 
by their own irregular paſſions. But however, that ſome may not colour their 


| fpirit of perſecution and unchriſtian cruelty, with a pretence of care of the pub- 


tick weal and obſervation of the laws; and that others, under . of reli- 
gion, may not ſeek impunity for their libertiniſm, or licentiouſneſs; in a word, 
that none may impoſe, either upon himſelf or others, by the pretences of loy- 
alty and obedience to the prince, or of tenderneſs and ſincerity in the wor- 
ſhip of God; I eſteem it, above all things, neceſſary to diſtinguiſh exactly the 


bulineſs of civil government from that of religion, and to ſettle the juſt bounds, 


that lie between the one and the other. If this be not done, there can be no 
end put to the controverſies, that will be always ariſing between thoſe that 
of men's ſouls, and on the other fide, a care of the commonwealth 
Tu commonwealth ſeems to me to be a ſociety of men, conſtituted only 


for the procuring, preſerving, and advancing their own civil intereſts. 


Civ1iL intereſts I call life, liberty, health, and indolency of body; and the 

ſſeſſion of outward things, ſuch as money, lands, houſes, furniture, and the 
We. „ N 

Ir is the duty of the civil magiſtrate, by the impartial execution of equal 
laws, to ſecure unto all the people in general, and to every one of his ſubjects in 
particular, the juſt aa of theſe things belonging to this life. If any pre- 
ſume to violate the laws of publick juſtice and equity, eſtabliſhed for the preſer- 


vation of thoſe things, his preſumption is to be checked by the fear of puniſh- 


ment, conſiſting of the deprivation, or diminution, of thoſe civil intereſts, or 


goods, which otherwiſe he might and ought to enjoy. But ſeeing no man does 
willingly ſuffer himſelf to be puniſhed, by the deprivation of any part of his 
goods, and much leſs of his liberty, or life, therefore is the magiſtrate armed 


with the force and ſtrength of all his ſubjects, in order to the puniſhment of thoſe, 
that violate any other man's rights. | 


Nov that the whole juriſdiction of the magiſtrate reaches only to theſe ci- 
vil concernments ; and that all civil power, 17 and dominion, is bounded and 
confined to the only care of promoting theſe things; and that it neither can, nor 
ought, in any manner, to be extended to the ſalvation of ſouls, theſe following 


Firſt, Bc Aus the care of ſouls is not committed to the civil magiſtrate, 


any more than to other men. It is not committed unto him, I ſay, by God; 


becauſe it appears not, that God has ever given any ſuch authority to one man over 
another, as to compel any one to his religion. Nor can any ſuch power be 
veſted in the magiſtrate, by the conſent of the people; becauſe no man can ſo 
far abandon the care of his own ſalvation, as blindly to leave it to the choice of 


any other, whether prince, or ſubject, to preſcribe to him what faith, or wor- 


ſhip, he ſhall embrace. For no man can, if he would, conform his faith to 
the dictates of another. All the life and power of true religion conſiſt in the 
inward and full perſuaſion of the mind; and faith is not faith without believing. 
Whatever profeſſion we make, to whatever outward worſhip we conform, if 


we are not fully ſatisfied in our own mind that the one is true, and the other 
well-pleafing unto God, ſuch profeſſion and ſuch practice, far from being any 


furtherance, are indeed great obſtacles to our ſalvation. For in this manner, in- 


ſtead of expiating other fins, by the exerciſe of religion, I fay, in offering thus 


unto God Almighty ſuch a worſhip, as we eſteem to be diſpleaſing unto him, we 
add unto the number of our other ſins, thoſe alſo of hypocriſy, and contempt of 
his divine majeſty. ; 

I's 
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7 ty the ſecond place. The care of ſoulg cannot belong to the civil magiſtrate; 


becauſe his power conſiſts only in outward force; but true and ſaving religion 
conſiſts in the inward perſuaſion of the mind, without which nothing can be 


245 


acceptable to God. And ſuch is the nature of the underſtanding, that it can- 


not be compelled to the belief of any thing, by outward force. Confiſcation 
of eſtate, impriſonment, torments, nothing of that nature can have any ſuch 
efficacy as to make men change the inward judgment, that they have framed of 
things. . 
br may indeed be alledged, that the magiſtrate may make uſe of arguments, 
and thereby draw the heterodox into the way of truth, and procure their ſalva- 
tion. I grant it; but this is common to him with other men. In teaching, 
inſtructing, and redreſſing the erroneous by reaſon, he may certainly do what 
becomes any good man to do. Magiſtracy does not oblige him to put off either 
humanity, or chriſtianity. But it is one thing to perſuade, and another to com- 
mand; one thing to preſs with arguments, another with penalties: This the 
civil power alone has a right to do; to the other good-will is authority enough. 
Every man has a commiſſion to admoniſh, exhort, convince another of error, 
and by reaſoning to draw him into truth : but to give laws, receive obedience; 
and compel with the ſword, belongs to none but the magiſtrate. And upon this 
ground J aftirm, that the magiſtrate's power extends not to the eſtabliſhing of 
any articles of faith, or forms of worſhip, by the force of his laws. For laws 
are of no force at all without penalties, and penalties, in this caſe, are abſo- 
lutely impertinent ; becauſe they are not proper to convince the mind. Neither 
the profeſſion of any articles of faith, nor the conformity to any outward form 
of worſhip, (as has been already ſaid) can be available to the ſalvation of fouls, 
_ unleſs the truth of the one, and the acceptableneſs of the other unto God, be 
thoroughly believed by thoſe that ſo profeſs and practiſe. But penalties are no 
ways Capable to produce ſuch a belief. Jt is only light and evidence, that can 
work a change in men's opinions; which light can in no manner proceed from 
corporal ſufferings, or any other outward penalties: 

Ix the third place. The care of the ſalvation of men's ſouls cannot belong 
to the magiſtrate ; becauſe though the rigour of laws and the force of penalties 
were capable to convince and change men's minds, yet would not that help at 
all to the ſalvation of their fouls. For there being but one truth, one way to 
heaven ; what hopes is there that more men would be led into it, if they had 
no rule, but the religion of the Court, and were put under a neceſſity to quit 
the light of their own reaſon, and oppoſe the dictates of their own conſciences, 


and blindly to reſign up themſelves to the will of their governors, and to the 


religion, which either ignorance, ambition, or ſuperſtition had chanced to eſta- 
bliſh in the countries, where they were born? In the variety and contradiction 
of opinions in religion, wherein the princes of the world are as much divided, 
as in their ſecular intereſts, the narrow way would be much ſtraitened; one 
country alone would be in the right, and all the reſt of the world put under an 
obligation of following their princes, in the ways that lead to deſtruction ; and 


that, which heightens the abſurdity, and very ill ſuits the notion of a deity, men 


would owe their eternal happineſs, or miſery, to the places of their nativity. 


Tursg conſiderations, to omit many others, that might have been urged to 


the ſame purpoſe, ſeem unto me ſufficient to conclude, that all the power of 
civil government relates only to men's civil intereſts, is confined to the care of the 
things of this world, and hath nothing to do with the world to come. = 
_ LET us now conſider what a church is. © A church then, I take to be a vo- 
luntary ſociety of men, joining themſelves together of their own accord, in 
order to the publick worſhipping of God, in ſuch a manner as they judge ac- 
** Ceptable to him, and effectual to the ſalvation of their ſouls.” 
sax it is a free and voluntary ſociety. Nobody is born a member of any 


— 


church; otherwiſe the religion of parents would deſcend unto children, by the 


lame right of inheritance, as their temporal eſtates, and every one would hold 
his faith, by the ſame tenure, he does his lands; than which, nothing can be 
Imagined more abſurd. Thus, therefore, that matter ſtands. No man, by na- 


Vo I. II. Qqq ture 
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voluntarily to that ſociety, in which he believes he has found that profeſſion and 
worſhip, which is truly acceptable to God. The hopes of falvation, as it was 


the only cauſe of his entrance into that communion, ſo it can be the only reafon 


of his ſtay there. For if afterwards he diſcover any thing, either erroneous in 
the doctrine, or incongruous in the worſhip of that ſociety, to which he has 
joined himſelf, Why ſhould it not be as free for him to go out, as it was to en- 
ter? No member of a religious ſociety can be tied with any other bonds, but 


what proceed from the certain expectation of eternal life. A church; then, is 


a ſociety of members, voluntarily uniting to this end. 


Ix follows now, that we conſider, what is the power of this church, and 


unto what laws it is ſubject. 


FoRASMUCH as no ſociety, how free ſoever, or upon whatſoever flight oc- 


caſion inſtituted, (whether of philoſophers, for learning, of merchants for com- 


merce, or of men of leiſure for mutual converſation and diſcourſe) no church, 


or company, I ſay, can in the leaſt ſubſiſt and hold together, but will preſently 


diſſolve and break in pieces, unleſs it be regulated by ſome laws, and the mem- 


bers all conſent to obſerve ſome order. Place, and time of meeting muſt be 
agreed on; rules for admitting and excluding members muſt be eſtabliſhed ; diſ- 
tinction of officers, and putting things into a regular courſe, and ſuch like, can- 
not be omitted. But fince the joining together of ſeveral members into this 
church- ſociety, as has already been demonſtrated, is abſolutely free and ſponta- 


neous, it neceſſarily follows, that the right of making its laws can belong to 


none, but the ſociety itſelf, or at leaſt (which is the ſame thing) to thoſe whom 
the ſociety, by common conſent, has authoriſed thereunto. 
SOME, perhaps, may object, that no ſuch ſociety can be faid to be a true 


church, . unleſs it have in it a biſhop, or preſbyter, with ruling authority, de- 
rived from the very apoſtles, and continued down unto the preſent times, by an 


uninterrupted ſucceſſion. - [ons 7: 

To theſe I anſwer. In the firſt place. Let them ſhew me the. edict, by 
which Chriſt has impoſed that law upon his church. And let not any man 
think me impertinent, if, in a thing. of this conſequence, I require that the 
terms of that edict be very expreſs and poſitive. For the promiſe he has made 


us, that © whereſoever two or three are gathered together in his name, he will 


* bein the midſt of them,” ſeems to imply the contrary. Whether ſuch an 
aſſembly want any thing neceſſary to a true church, pray do you conſider, Cer- 
tain I am, that nothing can be there wanting unto the ſalvation of ſouls ; which 
is ſufficient to our purpoſe. e 

Nx x r, pray obſerve how great have always been the diviſions, amongſt even 
thoſe, who lay ſo much ſtreſs upon the divine inſtitution, and continued ſucceſ- 
ſion of a certain order of rulers in the church. Now their very diſſention una- 
voidably puts us upon a neceſſity of deliberating, and conſequently allows a li- 


berty of chuſing that, which upon conſideration we 75g 


AND in the laſt place. I conſent that theſe men have a ruler of their church, 
eſtabliſhed by ſuch a long ſeries of ſucceſſion, as they judge neceſſary; provided 
I may have liberty at the ſame time to join myſelf to that ſociety, in which 


I am perſuaded thoſe things are to be found, which are neceſſary to the ſalva- 


tion of my ſoul. In this manner eccleſiaſtical liberty will be preſerved, on all 


ides, and no man will have a legiſlator impoſed upon him, but whom himſelf 


as choſen. 


Bur fince men are ſo ſolicitous about the true church, I would only aſk 


them here, by the way, if it be not more agreeable to the church of Chriſt, to 
make the conditions of her communion conſiſt in ſuch things, and ſuch things 
only, as the Holy Spirit has, in the holy ſcriptures, declared, in expreſs words, 


to be neceſſary to ſalvation ? I aſk, I ſay, whether this be not more agreeable 


to the church of Chriſt, than for men to impoſe their own inventions and in- 
terpretations upon others; as if they were of divine authority, and to eſtabliſh, 
by eccleſiaſtical laws, as abſolutely neceſſary to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 


ſuch things as the holy ſcriptures do either not mention, or at leaſt not expreſſ- 
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ly command? Whoſoever requires thoſe things, in order to eccleſiaſtical com- 
munion, which Chriſt does not require in order to life. eternal, he may, per- 
haps, indeed- conſtitute a ſociety, accommodated to his own opinion and his 
own advantage; but how that can be called the church of Chriſt, which is 
eſtabliſhed upon laws, that are not his, and which excludes ſuch perſons from 
its communion, as he will one day receive into the kingdom of heaven, I un- 
derſtand not. But this being not a proper place to enquire into the marks of 
the true church, I will only mind thoſe, that contend ſo earneſtly for the de- 
crees of their own ſociety, and that cry out continually, “the church, the 
« church?” with as much noiſe, and perhaps upon the fame principle, as the 
Epheſian filverſmiths did for their Diana; this, I fay, I deſire to mind them of, 
that the goſpel frequently declares that the true diſciples of Chriſt muſt ſuffer 


perſecution ; but that the church of Chriſt ſhould perſecute others, and force 


others by fire and ſword, to embrace her faith and doctrine, I could never yet 

find, in any of the books of the new teſtament. ares Bac 7 
Tas end of a religious ſociety (as has already been faid) is the publick wor- 

ſhip of God ; and, by means thereof, the acquifition of eternal life. All diſ- 


cipline ought therefore, to tend to that end, and all eccleſiaſtical laws to be 


thereunto confined. Nothing ought, nor can be tranſacted in this ſociety, re- 
lating to the poſſeſſion of civil and worldly goods. No force is here to be made 
uſe of, upon any occaſion whatſoever : for force belongs wholly to the civil 
magiſtrate, and the poſſeſſion of all outward goods is ſubject to his juriſdiction. 
Bur it may be aſked, « By what means then ſhall eccleſiaſtical laws be 
« eſtabliſhed, if they muſt be thus deſtitute of all compulſive power?“ I an- 
ſwer, They muſt be eſtabliſhed by means, ſuitable to the nature of ſuch things, 
whereof the external profeſſion and obſervation, if not proceeding from a tho- 
rough conviction and approbation of the mind, is altogether uſeleſs and unpro- 
fitable. The arms, by which the members of this fociety are to be kept with- 
in their duty, are exhortations, admonitions, and advices. If, by theſe means, 
the offenders will not be reclaimed, and the erroneous convinced, there remains 
nothing farther to be done, but that ſuch ſtubborn and obſtinate perſons, who 


give no ground to hope for their reformation, ſhould be caſt out and feparated 


from the ſociety. This is the laſt and utmoſt force of eccleſiaſtical authority: 


no other puniſhment can thereby be inflicted, than. that the relation ceafing be- 


tween the body and the member, which is cut off, the perſon fo condemned 
ceaſes to be a part of that church. 1 b 
THESE things being thus determined, let us enquire in the next place, 
How far the duty of toleration extends, and what is required from every one 
« by it?” {1 | rg 
Ab firſt, I hold, that no church is bound, by the duty of toleration, to 
retain any ſuch perſon in her boſom, as, after admonition, continues obſtinate- 
ly to offend againſt the laws of the ſociety. For theſe being the condition of 


communion, and the bond of the ſociety, if the breach of them were permit- 


ted, without any animadverſion, the ſociety would immediately be thereby dif- 
folved. But nevertheleſs, in all ſuch caſes, care is to be taken, that the ſen- 
tence of excommunication, and the execution thereof, carry with it no rough 
uſage of word or action, whereby the ejected perſon may any wiſe be damni- 
ned, in body or eſtate. For all force (as has often been faid) belongs only to 
the magiſtrate, nor ought any private perſons, at any time, to uſe force; unleſs 
it be in ſelf-defence againſt unjuſt violence. Excommunication neither does, 
nor can, deprive the excommunicated perſon of any of thoſe civil goods, that 
he formerly poſſeſſed. All thoſe things belong to the civil government, and are 
under the magiſtrate's protection. The whole force of excommpnication con- 


Hliits only in this, that the reſolution of the ſociety, in that reſpe, being de- 


clared, the union, that was between the body and ſome member, comes thereby 
to be diſſolved; and that relation ceaſing, the participation of ſome certain things, 
which the ſociety communicated to its members, and unto which no man has 
any civil right, comes alſo to ceaſe. For there is no civil injury done unto the 
©£tcommunicated perſon, by the church miniſter's refuſing him that bread and 


wine, 
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wine, in the celebration of the lord's ſupper, which was not bought with his, 


but other men's money. 


| Secondly, No private perſon has any right, in any manner, to prejudice: an- 
other perſon, in his civil ejoyments, becauſe he is of another church, of reli- 
ion. All the rights and franchiſes, that belong to him as a man, or as a de. 
niſon, are inviolably to be preſerved to him. 1 heſe are not the buſineſs of reli- 
gion. No violence, no injury is to be offered him, whether he be chriſtian or 
Pagan. Nay, we muſt not content ourſelves with the narrow meaſures of bare 
Juſtice : charity, bounty, and liberality, muſt be added to it. This the goſpel 
enjoins, this reaſon directs, and this that natural tellowſhip, we are born into, 
requires of us. If any man err from the right way, it is his own misfortune, no 
injury, to thee ; nor, therefore, art thou to puniſh him in the things of this life, 
becauſe thou ſuppoſeſt he will be miſerable in that which is to come. 
Wuar I fay, concerning the mutual toleration of private. perfons differing 


from one another in religion, I underſtand alſo of particular churches: which 
. ſtand, as it were, in the ſame relation to each other, as private perſons among 
_ themſelves, nor has any one of them any manner of juriſdiction over any other, 
no not even when the civil magiſtrate, - (as it ſometimes happens) comes to be 


of this or the other communion. For the civil government can give no new 
right to the church, nor the church to the civil government. So that, whether 
the magiſtrate join himſelf to any church, or ſeparate from it, the church re- 
mains always as it was before, a free and voluntary ſociety. It neither acquires 


the power of the ſword, by the magiſtrate's coming to it; nor does it loſe the 
right of inſtruction and excommunication, by his going from it. This is the 


fundamental and immutable right of a ſpontaneous ſociety, that it has power to 
remove any of its members, who tranſgreſs the rules of its inſtitution : but it 
cannot, by the acceſſion of any new members, require any right of juriſdiction 
over thoſe, that are not joined with it. And therefore peace, equity, and friend- 
ſhip, are always mutually to be obſerved by particular churches, in the fame 
manner as by private perſons, without any pretence of ſuperiority, or juriſdic- 


tion, over one another. 


THAT the thing may be made yet clearer, by an example; let us ſuppoſe 


two churches, the one of Arminians, the other of Calviniſts, reſiding in the 


city of Conſtantinople. Will any one fay, that either of theſe churches has a right 
to deprive the members of the other, of their eſtates and liberty, (as we ſee prac- 
tiſed elſewhere) becauſe of their differing from it, in ſome doctrines or ceremo- 
nies, whilſt the Turks, in the mean while, filently ſtand by, and laugh to ſee, 


with what inhuman cruelty, chriſtians thus rage againſt chriſtians ? But if one 


of theſe churches hath this power of treating the other ill, I aſk, Which of 
them it is, to whom that power belongs, and by what right? It will be 
anſwer'd, undoubtedly, That it is the orthodox church, which has the right of 


authority over the erroneous, or heretical. This is, in great and ſpecious words, 
to ſay juſt nothing at all. For every church is orthodox to itſelf; to others er- 


roneous, or heretical. For whatſoever any church believes, it believes to be 
true; and the contrary unto thoſe things, it pronounces to be error. So that 


the controverſy between theſe churches, about the truth of their doctrines, and 


the purity of their worſhip, is on both fides equal ; nor is there any judge, either 
at Conſtantinople, or elſewhere upon earth, by whoſe ſentence it can be deter- 
mined. The deciſion of that queſtion belongs only to the ſupreme judge of all 
men, to whom alſo alone belongs the puniſhment of the erroneous. In the 
mean while, let thoſe men confider, how heinouſly they fin, who adding in- 
juſtice, if not to their error, yet certainly to their pride, do raſhly and arrogant- 
ly take upon them to miſuſe the ſervants of another maſter, who are not at 
all accountable to them. Ce, 
Nav, farther: if it could be manifeſt which of theſe two diſſenting churches 
were in the right, there would not accrue thereby unto the orthodox any right 
of deſtroying the other. The churches have neither any juriſdiftion, in world- 
ly matters ; nor are fire and ſword any proper inſtruments, wherewith to convince 


men's minds of error, and inform them of the truth. Let us ſuppoſe, neverthe- 
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leſs, that the civil magiſtrate, inclined to favour one of them, and to put his ſword 


into their hands, that (by his conſent) they might chaſtiſe the diſſenters, as they 
pleaſed. Will any man ſay, that any right can be derived unto a chriſtian 


church, over its brethren, from a Turkiſh emperor ? An infidel, who has him- 


ſelf no authority to punith chriſtians, for the articles of their faith, cannot con- 
fer ſuch an authority upon any ſociety of chriſtians, nor give unto them a right, 
which he has not himſelf. This would be the cafe at Conſtantinople. And 
the reaſon of the thing is the ſame, in any chriſtian kingdom. The civil power 
is the fame in every place: nor can that power, in the hands of a chriſtian 
prince, confer any greater authority upon the church, than in the hands of an 
heathen ; which is to ſay, juſt none at all. Dt dra 

NEVERTHELESS, it is worthy to be obſerved and lamented, that the moſt 
violent of theſe defenders of the truth, the oppoſers of error, the exclaimers 
againſt ſchiſm, do hardly ever let looſe this their zeal for God, with which they 
are ſo warmed and enflamed ; unleſs where they have the civil magiſtrate on 
their fide. But, ſo ſoon as ever court favour has given them the better end of 
the ſtaff, and they begin to feel themielves the ſtronger, then preſently peace 
and charity are to be laid aſide: otherwiſe, they are religiouſly to be obſerved. 
Where they have not the power to carry on perſecution, and to become maſters, 
there they deſire to live upon fair terms, and preach up toleration. When they are 


not ſtrengthened with the civil power, then they can bear moſt patiently, and un- 
movedly, the contagion of idotatry, ſuperſtition and hereſy, in their neighbour- 


hood ; of which, on other occaſions, the intereſt of religion, makes them to be 


extremely apprehenſive. They do not forwardly attack thoſe errors, which are 


in faſhion at court, or are countenanced by the government. Here they can be 
content to ſpare their arguments: which yet (with their leave) is the only right 
method of propagating truth, which has no ſuch way of prevailing, as when 
ſtrong arguments and good reaſon, are joined with the ſoftneſs of civility and 
good uſage. EY 

No body therefore, in fine, neither ſingle perſons, nor churches, nay, nor 
even commonwealths, have any jult title to invade the civil rights and worldly 
goods of each other, upon pretence of religion. Thoſe, that are of another 


opinion, would do well to confider with themſelves, how pernicious a ſeed of 


diſcord and war, how powerful a provocation to endleſs hatreds, rapines and 
ſtaughters, they thereby furniſh unto mankind. No peace and ſecurity, no not 
ſo much as common friendſhip, can ever be eſtabliſhed, or preſerved amongſt 


men ſo long as this opinion prevails, © That dominion is founded in grace,” and 


that religion 1s to be propagated by force of arms. | 

Ix the third place, let us fee, what the duty of toleration requires from thoſe 
who are diſtinguithed from the reſt of mankind, (from the laity, as they pleaſe 
to call us) by ſome eccleſiaſtical character and office: whether they be biſhops, 


prieſts, preſbyters, miniſters, or however elſe dignified or diſtinguiſhed. It is 


not my buſineſs to enquire here, into the original of the power, or dignity, of the 
clergy. This only I ſay, that whenceſoever their authority be ſprung, fince it 
is eccleſiaſtical, it ought to be confined within the bounds of the church, nor 
can it in any manner be extended to civil affairs; becauſe the church itſelf is 
a thing abſolutely ſeparate and diſtin& from the commonwealth. . The bounda- 


ries on both ſides, are fixed and immoveable. He jumbles heaven and earth to- 


gether, the things moſt remote and oppoſite, who mixes theſe two ſocieties ; 
which are, in their original, end, buſineſs, and in every thing, perfectly diſtinct, 
and infinitely different from each other. No man, therefore, with whatſoever 
ecclefiaſtical office he be dignified, can deprive another man, that is not of his 
church and faith, either of liberty, or any part of his worldly goods, upon the 
account of that difference between them in religion. For whatſoever is, not 
lawful to the whole church, cannot, by any eccleſiaſtical right, become lawful 
to any of its members. 755 | 

BuT this is not all. It is not enough that eccleſiaſtical men abſtain from vio- 
lence and rapine, and all manner of perſecution. He that pretends to be a 
ſucceſſor of the apoſtles, and takes upon him the office of teaching, is obliged 

Vol. II. . | alſo 
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alſo. to admoniſh his hearers of the duties of peace, and good-will towards all 
men; as well towards the erroneous as. the orthodox; towards thoſe that differ 


from them in faith and worſhip, as well as towards thoſe that agree with them 


therein: and he ought induſtriouſly to exhort all men, whether private perſons, 


or magiſtrates, (if any ſuch there be in his church) to charity, meekneſs, and 


toleration 5 and diligently: endeavour to allay and temper all that heat, and un- 


reaſonable averſeneſs of mind, which either any man's fiery zeal for his own fect, 
of the craft of others, has kindled againſt diſſenters. I will not undertake to re- 
prefent how happy and how great would be the fruit, both in church and ſtate, 
if the pulpits every where ſounded with this doctrine of peace and toleration ; 


leſt I ſhould ſeem to reflect too ſeverely upon thoſe men, whoſe dignity I de- 


| fire not to detract from, nor would have it diminiſhed, either by others, or 
themſelves. But this I fay, that thus it ought to be. And if any one, that pro- 


feſſes himſelf to be a miniſter of the word of God, a preacher of the goſpel of 


peace, teach otherwiſe, he either underſtands not, or neglects, the buſineſs of 
his calling, and ſhall one day give account thereof, unto the prince of peace. 
If chriſtians are to be admoniſhed, that they abſtain from all manner of revenge, 

even after repeated provocations and multiplied injuries, how much more ought 
they, who ſuffer nothing, who have had no harm done them, forbear violence, 
and abſtain from all manner of ill uſage towards thoſe, from whom they have 
received none. This caution and temper they ought certainly to uſe towards 
thoſe, who mind only their own buſineſs, and are ſolicitous for nothing, but 
that (whatever men think of them) they may worſhip God in that manrer, 
which they are perſuaded is acceptable to him, and in which they have the 


ſtrongeſt hopes of eternal ſalvation, In private, domeſtick affairs, in the ma- 


nagemient of eſtates, in the conſervation of bodily health, every man may con- 
fider what ſuits his own conveniency, and follow what courſe he likes beſt. 
No man complains of the ill management of his neighbours affairs. No man 


is angry with another for an error, committed in ſowing his land, or in marry- 


ing his daughter, No body corrects a ſpendthrift for conſuming his ſubſtance 


in taverns. Let any man pull down, or build, or make whatſoever expences 


he pleaſes, no body murmurs, no body controuls him; he has his liberty. But 
if any man do not frequent the church, if he do not there conform his beha- 


viour, exactly, to the accuſtomed ceremonies, or if he brings not his children o 


be initiated in the ſacred myſteries of this, or the other congregation, this im- 
mediately cauſes an uproar. The neighbourhood is filled with noiſe and cla- 
mour, Every one is ready to be the avenger of ſo great a crime, and the zea]- 
ots hardly have the patience to refrain from violence and rapine, fo long till the 
cauſe be heard, and the poor man be, according to form, condemned to the 
loſs of liberty, goods, or life. Oh that our eccleſiaſtical orators, of every ſect, 
would apply themſelves with all the ſtrength of arguments; that they are able, 
to the confounding of men's errrors ! but let them ſpare their perſons. Let them 
not ſupply their want of reaſons with the inſtruments of force, which belong 
to another juriſdiction, and do ill become a churchman's hands. Let them not 
call in the magiſtrate's authority, to the aid of their eloquence, or learning; 
leſt, perhaps, whilſt they pretend only love for the truth, this their intempe- 
rate zeal, breathing nothing but fire and ſword, betray their ambition, and ſhew 
that what they deſire is temporal dominion. For it will be very difficult to per- 


ſuade men of ſenſe, that he, who with dry eyes, and ſatisfaction of mind, can 


deliver his brother to the executioner, to be burnt alive, does ſincerely and 


heartily concern himſelf, to fave that brother from the flames of hell, in the world 


„ 


to come. | 


IN the laſt place. Let us now confider what is. the magiſtrate's duty in the 


buſineſs of toleration: which certainly is very conſiderable. 
Wæ have already proved, That the care of fouls does not belong to the ma- 
iſtrate: not a magiſterial care, I mean (if I may ſo call it) which conſiſts in 
n by laws, and compelling by puniſhments. But a cheritable care, 
Which conſiſts in teaching, admonithing, and perſuading, cannot be denied unto 


any man. The care, therefore, of every man's foul belongs unto himſelf, and 
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A Letter concerning ToLERATION. 
18 to be left unto himſelf. But what if he neglect the care of his ſoul? I an- 
(wer, What if he neglect the care of his health, or of his eſtate, which things 


are nearlier related to the government of the magiſtrate than the other? Will 


the magiſtrate provide, by an expreſs law, that ſuch an one ſhall not become 
bor, or fick ? Laws provide, as much as is poſſible, that the goods and health 


of ſubjects be not injured, by the fraud or violence of others ; they do not guard 


them from the negligence, or ill huſbandry, of the poſſeſſors themſelves. No 
man can be forced to be rich, or healthful, whether he will or no. N ay, God 


himſelf will not fave men againſt their wills. - Let us ſuppoſe, however, that 


ſome prince were deſirous to force his ſubjects to accumulate riches, or to pre- 
ſerve the health and ſtrength of their bodies. 80 ſhall it be provided by law, 


that they muſt conſult none but Roman phyficians, and ſhall every one be bound 


to live according to their preſcriptions? What, ſhall no potion, no broth, be 
taken, but what is prepared either in the Vatican, ſuppoſe, or in a Geneva ſhop ? 


Or, to make theſe ſubjects rich, ſhall they all be obliged, by law, to become 
merchants, or muſicians? Or, ſhall every one turn victualler, or ſmith, be- 


cauſe there are ſome that maintain their families plentifully, and grow rich 
in thoſe profeſſions? But it may be ſaid, there are a thouſand ways to wealth, 
but one only way to heaven. "Tis well ſaid, indeed, eſpecially by thoſe that 
plead for compelling men into this or the other way. For if there were ſeveral 
ways, that lead thither, there would not be ſo much as a pretence left, for com- 
pulſion. But now, if I be marching on, with my utmoſt vigour, in that way 


which, according to the ſacred geography, leads ſtraight to Jeruſalem ; Why 


am I beaten and ill uſed by others; becauſe perhaps, I wear not buſkins ; be- 
cauſe my hair is not of the right cut ; becauſe perhaps I have not been dipt in 


the right faſhion; becauſe I eat fleſh upon the road, or ſome other food, which 
agrees with my ſtomach ; becauſe I avoid certain by-ways, which ſeem unto 
me to lead into briars or precipices ; becauſe, amongſt the ſeveral paths, that 


are in the ſame road, I chuſe that to walk in, which ſeems to be the ſtraighteſt 
and cleaneſt ; becauſe I avoid to keep company with ſome travellers that are leſs 
grave, and others that are more ſour, than they ought to be; or in fine, becauſe 
I follow a guide, that either is, or is not, clothed in white, and crowned with 


a mitre ? Certainly, if we conſider right, we ſhall find that, for the moſt part, 


they are ſuch frivolous things as theſe, that (without any prejudice to religion, 
or the falvation of ſouls, if not accompanied with ſuperſtition, or hypocriſy) 
might either be obſerved, or omitted; I fay, they are ſuch-like things as theſe, 
which breed implacable enmities amongſt chriſtian brethren, who are all agreed 
in the ſubſtantial and truly fundamental part of religion. 

Bur let us grant unto theſe zealots, who condemn all things, that are not of 
their mode, that from theſe circumſtances ariſe different ends. What ſhall we 
conclude from thence? There is only one of theſe, which is the true way to 
eternal happineſs. But in this great variety of ways, that men follow, it is ſtill 
doubted which is this right one. Now neither the care of the commonwealth, 
nor the right of enacting laws, does diſcover this way, that leads to heaven, 
more certainly to the magiſtrate, than every private man's ſearch and ſtudy diſ- 
covers it unto himſelf. 1 have a weak body, funk under a languiihing diſeaſe, 


for which (I ſuppoſe) there is one only remedy, but that unknown. Does it, 


therefore, belong unto the magiſtrate to preſcribe me a remedy, . becauſe there 
is but one, and becauſe it is unknown? Becauſe there is but one way for me 
to eſcape death, will it, therefore, be ſafe for me to do whatſoever the magi- 
ſtrate ordains? Thoſe things, that every man ought ſincerely to enquire into 
himſelf, and by meditation, ſtudy, ſearch, and his own endeavours, attain the 
knowledge of, cannot be looked upon, as the peculiar profeſſion of any one ſort 
ot men. Princes, indeed, are born ſuperior unto other men in power, but in 
nature equal. Neither the right, nor the art of ruling, does neceffarily carry 
along with it the certain knowledge of other things; and leaſt of all, of the 
true religion. For, if it were fo, how could it come to paſs, that the lords of 
the earth ſhould differ fo vaſtly, as they do, in religious matters ? But let us 


grant, that it is probable the way to eternal life may be better known by a 


prince, 
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A Letter concerning ToLERATION. | 
prince, than by his ſubjects; or at leaſt, that in this incertitude of things, the 


ſafeſt and moſt commodious way for private perſons, is to follow his dictates. 


You will ſay, What then? If he ſhould bid you follow merchandiſe for your 
livelihood, would you decline that courſe, for fear it ſhould not ſucceed? I an- 
ſwer, 1 would turn merchant, upon the prince's command; becauſe, in caſe if 
I ſhould have ill ſucceſs in trade, he is abundantly able to make up my loſs, ſome. 
other way. If it be true, as he pretends, that he defires I ſhould thrive. and 
grow rich, he can ſet me up again, when unſucceſsful voyages have broke me. 
But this is not the caſe, in the things that regard the life to come. If there I take 
a wrong courſe, if in that reſpect I am once undone, it is not in the magiſtrate's 
power to repair my loſs, to eaſe my ſuffering, nor to reſtore me in any meaſure, 
much leſs entirely to a good eſtate. What ſecurity can be given for the kingdom 
of heaven? 91 ATT „% mu Es 
PerHAPs, ſome will fay, that they do not ſuppoſe this infallible judgment, 


that all men are bound to follow in the affairs of religion, to be in the civil ma- 


giſtrate, but in the church. What the church has determined, that the ci. il 
magiſtrate orders to be obſerved; and he provides, by his authority, that no 
body ſhall either act, or believe, in the buſineſs of religion, otherwiſe than. the 


church teaches. So that the judgment of thoſe things is in the church. The 
magiſtrate himſelf yields obedience thereunto, and requires the lik: obe'en e 


from others. I anſwer : Who ſees not how frequently the name of the chu: .h, 
which was venerable in the time of the apoſtles, has been made uſe of to thiow 
duſt in people's eyes, in the following ages? But however, in the prefent caſe, 
it helps us not. The one only narrow way, which leads to heaven, is not bei- 
ter known to the magiſtrate, than to private perſons; and, therefore, I cannot 
ſafely take him for my guide, who may probably be as ignorant cf the way, as 
myſelf, and who certainly is leſs concerned for my falvation, than I myſelf am. 
Amongſt ſo many kings of the Jews, how many of them were there, whom 
any Iſraelite, thus blindly following, had not fallen into idolatry, and thereby 
into deſtruction? Yet nevertheleſs, you bid me be of good courage, and tell 
me that all is now ſafe and ſecure, becauſe the magiſtrate does not now enjoin 
the obſervance of his own decrees, in matters of religion, but only the decrees 
of the church. Of what church, I beſeech you? Of that certainly, which 


likes him beſt. As if he that compels me, by laws and penalties, to enter into 


this, or the other church, did not interpoſe his own judgment in the matter. 


What difference is there, whether he lead me himſelf, or deliver me over to be 


led by others? I depend, both ways, upon his will, and it is he that determines, 
both ways, of my eternal ſtate. Would an Iſraelite, that worſhipped Baal, up- 
on the command of his king, have been in any better condition; becauſe ſome 
body had told him, that the king ordered nothing in religion, upon his own 
head, nor commanded any thing to be done, by his ſubjects, in divine wor- 
ſhip, but what was approved by the counſel of prieſts, and declared to be of 


divine right, by the doctors of their church? If the religion of any church be- 


come therefore, true and ſaving; becauſe the head of that ſect, the prelates and 
prieſts, and thoſe of that tribe, do, all of them, with all their might, extol and 
praiſe it; what religion can ever be accounted erroneous, falſe and deſtructive ? 
I am doubtful, concerning the doctrine of the Socinians, I am ſuſpicious of the 
way of worſhip, practiſed by the Papiſts or Lutherans; will it be ever a jot 


ſafer for me to join either unto the one, or the other of thoſe churches, upon 


the magiltrate's command; becauſe he commands nothing in religion, but by 


the authority and counſel of the doctors of that church? 4 


Bur to ſpeak the truth, we muſt acknowledge that the church (if a con- 
vention of clergymen, making canons, muſt be called by that name) is, for 
the moſt part, more apt to be influenced by the court, than the court by the 
church. How the church was under the viciſſitude of orthodox and Arian 
emperors, is very well known. Or if thoſe things be too remote, our modern 
Engliſh hiſtory affords us freſh examples, in the reigns of Henry the VIIIth, 
Edward the VIth, Mary and Elizabeth, how eaſily and ſmoothly the clergy 
changed their decrees, their articles of faith, their form of worſhip, every thing 
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ecording to the inclination of thoſe kings and queens. Yet were thoſe kings 


and queens of ſuch different minds, in point of religion, and enjoined thereup- 
on ſuch different things, that no man in his wits (1 had almoſt faid, none but 


an atheiſt) will preſume to ſay, that any ſincere and upright worſhipper of God 


could, with a fafe conſeience, obey their ſeveral decrees. To conclude : It is 
the ſame thing, whether a king, that preſcribes laws to another man's religion, 
pretned to do it by his own judgment, or by the eccleſiaſtical authority and 
advice of others. The decifions of churchmen, whoſe differences and diſputes 
are ſufficiently known, cannot be any ſounder or ſafer than his: nor can all 


their ſuffrages joined together, add any new ſtrength unto the civil power, 


Though this alſo muſt be taken notice of, that princes ſeldom have regard to the 


ſuffrages of eccleſiaſticks, that are not favourers of their own faith, and way of 


E after all, the principal conſideration, and which abſolutely determines 
this controverſy, is this. Although the magiſtrate's opinion in religion be ſound; 


and the way, that he appoints, be truly evangelical; yet if I be not thoroughly 


perſuaded thereof, in my own mind, there will be no ſafety for me, in follow- 


ing it, No way whatſoever, that I ſhall walk in, againſt the dictates of my 
conſcience, will ever bring me to the manſions of the blefſed. I may grow 
rich, by an art, that I take not delight in; I may be cured of ſome diſeaſe, by 


remedies, that I have not faith in; but I cannot be ſaved by a religion, that J 


diſtruſt, and by a worſhip, that I abhor. It is in vain for an unbehever, to 
take up the outward ſhew of another man's profeſſion, Faith only, and inward 


ſincerity, are the things, that procure acceptance with God. The moſt likely 


and molt approved remedy can have no effect upon the patient, if his ſtomach 
reject it as ſoon as taken. And you will in vain cram a medicine down a ſick 


man's throat, which his particular conſtitution will be ture to turn into poiſon, 
In a word : whatſoever may be doubtful in religion, yet this at leaſt is certain, 
that no religion, which I believe not to be true, can be either true, or profitable 
unto me. In vain, therefore, do princes compel their ſubjects to come into 
their church-communion, under pretence of-faving their ſouls. If they believe, 
they will come of their own accord: if they believe not, their coming will no- 
thing avail them. How great ſoever, in fine, may be the pretence of good-will 
and charity, and concern for the ſalvation of men's ſouls, men cannot be forced 
to be ſaved, whether they will or no, And therefore, when all is done, they 
mult be left to their own conſciences. l 
Having thus at length freed men from all dominion over one another, in 

matters of religion, let us now conſider what they are to do. All men know 
and acknowledge that God ought to be publickly worſhipped. Why otherwiſe 
do they compel one another unto the publick aſſemblies ? Men, therefore, con- 
ſtituted in this liberty, are to enter into ſome religious ſociety, that they meet 
together, not only for mutual edification, but to own to the world, that they 
worthip God, and offer unto his divine majeſty ſuch ſervice, as they themſelves 


are not aſhamed of, and ſuch as they think not unworthy of him, nor unaccep- 


table to him; and finally, that by their purity of doctrine, holineſs of life, and 


decent form of worſhip, they may draw others unto the love of the true relgion, 
and perform ſuch other things in religion, as cannot be done by each private 


man apart. 8 8 
Tarsz religious ſocieties I call churches: and theſe, I ſay, the magiſtrate 


ought to tolerate. For the buſineſs of theſe aſſemblies of the people 15 nothing, 
but what is lawful for every man in particular to take care of; I mean the ſal- 


vation of their ſouls; nor, in this caſe, is there any difference between the na- 
tional church, and other ſeparated congregations. | 
Bur as, in every church, there are two things eſpecially to be conſidered ; 
the outward form and rites of worſhip, and the doctrines and articles of faith; 
theſe things muſt be handled each diſtinctly; that ſo the whole matter of tole- 
ration may the more clearly be underſtood, _ 
CONCERNING OUTWARD WORSHIP, I fay (in the firſt place) that the ma- 
giſtrate has no power to enforce by law, either in his own church, or much leſs 
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tially neceſſary to that end, appears to be abſurd beyond expreſſion. 


done to a chriſtian ? 


ceptable to God. To impoſe ſuch things, therefore, upon any people, contrary 
to theit own judgment, is in effect to command them to offend God: which, 
conſidering that the end of all religion is to pleaſe him, and that liberty is eſſen- 


4 


Bur, perhaps, it may be concluded from hence, that I deny unto the magi- | 


ſtrate all manner of power about indifferent things; which, if it be not granit- 


ed, the hole ſubject- matter of law-making is taken away. No, I readily grant 
that indifferent things, and perhaps none but ſuch, are ſubjected to the legiſla- 
tive power. But it does not therefore follow, that the magiſtrate may ordain, 
whatſoever he pleaſes, concerning any thing that is indifferent. The publick 
good is the rule and meaſure of all law-making. If a thing be not uſeful to the 
commonwealth, though it be never ſo indifferent, it may not preſently be efta- 
bliſhed by «law. nes i ng ) | 
Ay farther : things never fo indifferent in their own nature, when they are 


brought into the church and worſhip. of God, are removed out of the reach of 


the magiſtrate's juriſdiction ; becauſe, in that uſe, they have no connection at 
all with civil affairs, The only bufineſs of the church is the falvation of fouls : 
and it no ways concerns the commonwealth, or any metnber of it, that this, 
or the other ceremony be there made uſe of. Neither the uſe, nor the omithon 


of any ceremonies, in thoſe religious aſſemblies, does either e he or pre- 
judice the life, liberty, or eſtate of any man. For example: let it 


e granted, 
that the waſhing of an infant with water is in itſelf an indifferent thing. Let it 
be granted alſo, that if the magiſtrate underſtand ſuch waſhing to be profitable 
to the curing, or preventing, of any difeaſe, that children are ſubject unto, and 
eſteem the matter weighty enough to be taken care of, by a law ; in that caſe 
he may order it to be done, But will any one therefore ſay, that a magiſtrate 
has the ſame right to ordain, by law, that all children ſhall be baptized by 
prieſts, in the ſacred font, in order to the purification of their fouls ? The ex- 


treme difference of theſe two caſes is viſible to every one, at firſt fight. * Or, let 


us apply the laſt caſe to the child of a Jew, and the thing ſpeaks itſelf. For 
what hinders but a chriſtian magiſtrate may have ſubjects that are Jews ? Now, 
if we acknowledge that ſuch an injury may not be done unto a Jew, as to com- 
pel him, againſt his own opinion, to practiſe in his religion a thing, that is in 
its nature indifferent; how can we maintain that any thing of this kind may be 
AGAIN : Things in their own nature indifferent cannot, by any human au- 
thority, be made any part of the worſhip of God; for this very reafon ; becauſe 
they are indifferent. For, ſince indifferent things are not capable, by any vir- 
tue of their own, to propitiate the deity ; no human power, or authority, can 
confer on them ſo much dignity and excellency, as to enable them to do it. 
In the common affairs of life, that uſe of indifferent things, which God has not 


forbidden, is free and lawful ; and therefore, in thoſe things human authority 


has place. But it is not ſo, in matters of religion. Things indifferent are not 
otherwiſe lawful, in the worſhip of God, than as they are inſtituted by God him- 
ſelf; and as he, by ſome poſitive command, has ordained them to be made a 
part of that worſhip, which he will vouchſafe to accept, at the hands of poor, 
ſinful men, Nor when an incenſed deity ſhall aſk us, Who has required 
< theſe, or ſuch like things, at your hands ?” will it be enough to anſwer him, 
that the magiſtrate commanded them ? If civil juriſdiction extended thus far, 
what might not lawfully be introduced into religion? What hodge-podge of ce- 
remonies, what ſuperſtitious inventions, built upon the fnagiſtrate's authority, 
might not (againſt conſcience) be impoſed upon the worſhippers of God ? For 
the greateſt part of theſe ceremonies and ſuperſtitions conſiſts in the religious uſe 


of ſuch things as are, in their own nature, indifferent : nor are they ſinful, upon 
any 
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any other account, than becauſe God is not the author of them. The ſprink- 
ling of water, and the uſe of bread and wine, are both in their own nature, and 
in the ordinary occaſions of life, altogether indifferent. Will any man, therefore, 
ſay, that theſe things could have been introduced into religion, and made a part 
of divine worſhip, if not by divine inſtitution ? If any human authority, or civil 
power, could have done this, why might it not alſo enjoin the eating of fiſh, 
and drinking of ale, in the holy banquet,, as a part of divine worſhip? Why 


255 


© | not the ſprinkling of the blood of beaſts in churches, and expiations by water 
- and fire, and abundance more of this kind? but theſe things, how indifferent 
j __ KHfcver they be, in common uſes, when they come to be annexed unto divine 
- 5 worthip, without divine authority, they are as abominable to God, as the ſacri- 
MS ficc of a dog. And why a dog fo abominable? What difference is there between 
1 | a dog and a goat, in reſpect of the divine nature, equally and infinitely diſtant 
© | from all affinity with matter; unleſs it be that God required the uſe of the one, 
_ in his worſhip, and not of the other? We ſee, therefore, that indifferent things, how 
1 much ſoever they be under the power of the civil magiſtrate, yet cannot, upon 
„ that pretence, be introduced into religion, and impoſed upon religious aſſemblies; 
becauſe, in the worſhip of God, they wholly ceaſe to be indifferent. He that 
worſhips God, does it with deſign to pleaſe him and procure his favour. But 


that cannot be done by him, who, upon the command of another, offers unto 
God that, which he knows will be diſpleaſing to him, becauſe not commanded 
by himſelf. This is not to pleaſe God, or appeaſe his wrath, but willingly 
and knowingly to provoke him, by a manifeſt contempt ; which is a thing abſo- 
lutely repugnant to the nature and end of worſhip. 7 : 

Bur it will be here aſked: if nothing, belonging to divine worſhip, be left 
to human diſcretion, how is it then, that churches themſelves have the power 
of ordering any thing, about the time, and place of worſhip, and the like? To 

this I anſwer; that in religious worſhip we muſt diſtinguiſh between what is 
part of the worſhip itſelf, and what is but a circumſtance. That is a part of 
the worſhip, which is believed to be appointed by God, and to be well-pleafing 
to him; and therefore, that is neceſſary. Circumſtances are ſuch things which, 
Hy though in general they cannot be ſeparated from worſhip, yet'the particular in- 
El ſtances, or modifications, of them are not determined: and therefore, they are 
7 indifferent. Of this fort are the time and place of worſhip, the habit and po- 
ſture of him that worſhips. Theſe are circumſtances, and perfectly indifferent, 
where God has not given any expreſs command about them. For example: 
amongſt the | qe the time and place of their worſhip, and the habits of thoſe 
that officiated in it, were not mere circumſtances, but a part of the worſhip it- 
ſelf; in which, if any thing were defective, or different from the inſtitution, 
they could not hope that it would be accepted by God. But theſe, to chriſtians, 
under the liberty of the goſpe], are mere circumſtances of worſhip, which the 
prudence of every church may bring into ſuch uſe, as ſhall be judged moſt ſub- 
ſervient to the end of order, decency, and edification. But, even under the 
goſpel, thoſe, who believe the firſt, or the ſeventh day, to be ſet apart by God, 
and conſecrated till to his worſhip, to them that portion of time is not a ſimple 
* circumſtance, but a real part of divine worſhip, which can neither be changed, 
7 nor negledted. e 5 
5 In the next place: as the magiſtrate has no power, to impoſe by his laws, 
the uſe of any rites and ceremonies in any church, fo neither has he any power 
to forbid the uſe of ſuch rites and ceremonies, as are already received, approved, 
and practiſed by any church : becauſe, if he did fo, he would deſtroy the church 
itſelf : the end of whoſe inſtitution is only to worſhip God with freedom after 
its own manner. i 1 . 
You will ſay, by this rule, if ſome congregations ſhould have a mind to ſa- 
crifice infants, or (as the primitive chtiſtians were falſly accuſed) luſtfully pol- 
lute themſelves, in promiſcuous uncleanneſs, or practiſe any other ſuch heinous 
enormities, is the magiſtrate obliged to tolerate them, becauſe they are commit- 
ted in a religious aſſembly ? I anſwer, No. Theſe things are not lawful, in the 
ordinary courſe of life, nor in any private houſe ; and therefore, neither are they 
ſo 
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thereby prohibitee. i 5 i | 
Bux this we ſee what difference there is, between the church and the com- 
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ſo; in the worſhip of God, or in any religious meeting. But, indeed, if any 
people, congregated upon account, of religion, ſhould be deſirous to facrifice a 


calf, I deny that that ought to be prohibited by a law. Melibæus, whoſe calf 


it is, may lawfully kill his calf at home, and burn any part of it, that he thinks 
fit. For no injury is thereby done to any one, no prejudice to another man's 
goods. And, for the ſame reaſon, he may kill his calf alſo, in a religious meet- 
ing. Whether the doing ſo be well- pleaſing to God, or no, it is their part to 


conſider, that do it. The part of the magiſtrate is only to take care that the 


commonwealth receive no prejudice, and that there be no injury done to any 


man, either in life or eſtate; and thus, what may be ſpent on a feaſt, may be 


ſpent on a facrifice. But if peradventure ſuch were the ſtate of things, that the 
intereſt of the commonwealth required all flaughter of beaſts ſhould be forborn 
for ſome while, in order to the increaſing of the ſtock of cattle, that had been 
deſtroyed by ſome extraordinary murrain ? who ſees not that the magiſtrate, in 
ſuch a caſe, may forbid all his ſubjects to kill any calves, for any uſe whatſoe- 
ver? only it is to be obſerved, that, in this caſe, the law is not made about a 


religious, but a political matter: nor is the ſacrifice, but the ſlaughter of calves 


monwealth. Whatſoever is lawful in the commonwealth, cannot be prohibited 
by the magiſtrate, in the church. Whatſoever is permitted unto any of his ſub- 


jects, for their ordinary uſe, neither can, nor ought to be, forbidden by him, 
to any ſect of people, for their religious uſes. If any man may lawfully take 


bread or wine, either fitting or kneeling, in his own houſe, the law ought not to 


abridge him of the ſame liberty, in his religious worſhip ; though in the church, 


the uſe of bread and wine be very different, and be there applied to the myſte- 


ries of faith, and rites of divine worſhip. But thoſe things that are prejudicial 
to the commonweal of a people, in their ordinary uſe, and are therefore for- 


bidden by laws, thoſe things ought not to be permitted to churches in their ſa- 


cred rites. Only the magiſtrate ought always to be very careful that he do not miſ- 
uſe his authority, to the oppreſſion of any church, under pretence of publick good. 
Ir may be ſaid, What if a church be idolatrous, is that alſo to be tolerated 


by the magiſtrate? I anſwer, What power can be given to the magiſtrate for the 
| ſuppreſſion of an idolatrous church, which may not, in time and place be made 


uſe of, to the ruin of an orthodox one? For it muſt be remembered, that the 
civil power is the fame every-where, and the religion of every prince is ortho- 
dox to himſelf. If, therefore, ſuch a power be granted unto the civil magi- 
ſtrate in ſpirituals, as that at Geneva, (for example) he may extirpate, by vio- 
lence and blood, the religion, which is there reputed idolatrous ; by the ſame 


rule, another magiſtrate in ſome neighbouring country, may oppreſs the re- 


formed religion ; and in India, the chriſtian. The civil power can either 
change every thing in religion, according to the prince's pleaſure, or it can change 
nothing. It it be once permitted to introduce any thing into religion, by the 
means of laws and penalties, there can be no bounds put to it; but it will, in 
the ſame. manner, be lawful to alter every thing, according to that rule of truth, 
which the magiſtrate has framed unto himſelf. No man whatſoever ought, 
therefore, to be deprived of his terreſtrial enjoyments, upon account of his reli- 

ion. Not even Americans ſubjected unto a chriſtian prince, are to be puniſh- 
ed, either in body or goods, for not embracing our faith and worſhip. If they 
are perſuaded that they pleaſe God, in obſerving the rites of their own country, 
and that they ſhould obtain happineſs, by that means, they are to be left unto 


God and theniſelves. Let us trace this matter to the bottom. Thus it is: An 


inconſiderable and weak number of chriſtians, deſtitute of every thing, arrive in 
a pagan country ; theſe: foreigners beſeech the inhabitants, by the bowels of hu- 
manity, that they would ſuccour them with the neceſſaries of life; thoſe neceſ- 


ſaries are given them, habitations are granted, and they all join together, and 


grow up into one body of people. The chriſtian religion, by this means, takes 
root in that country, and ſpreads itſelf; but does not ſuddenly grow the ſtrong- 
eſt. While things are in this condition, peace, friendſhip, faith, and equal 
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Juſtice, are preſerved amongſt them. At length the magiſtrate becomes a chri- 
Tian ; and, by that means, their party becomes the moſt powerful. Then, im- 
mediately, all compacts are to be broken, all civil rights to be violated, that 
idolatry may be extirpated : and unleſs theſe innocent pagans, ſtrict obſervers of 
the rules of equity and the law of nature, and no ways offending againſt the 
| Jaws of the ſociety ; I ſay, unleſs they will forſake their ancient religion, and 
embrace a new and ſtrange one, they are to be turned out of the lands and poſ- 
ſeſſions of their forefathers, and perhaps deprived of life itſelf. Then, at laſt, 
it appears what zeal for the church, Joined with the deſire of dominion, is ca- 
pable to produce; and how eaſily the pretence of religion, and of the care of 
ſouls, ſerves for a cloak to covetouſneſs, rapine, and ambition. 
Now, whoſoever maintains that idolatry is to be rooted out of any place, by 


laws, puniſhments, fire and ſword,. may apply this ſtory to himſelf. For the 


reaſon of the thing is equal, both in America and Europe. And neither pagans 
nor any diſſenting chriſtians here, can with any right be deprived of their worldly 
goods, by the predominating-faction of a court-church : nor are any civil rights 
to be either changed, or violated, upon the account of religion, in one place, 
more than another. „ „ 
Bur idolatry (ſome ſay) is a fin, and therefore not to be tolerated. If they 
ſaid, it were therefore to be avoided, the inference were good. But it does not 
follow, that becauſe it is a ſin, it ought, therefore to be puniſhed by the magi- 
ſtrate. For it does not belong unto the magiſtrate, to make uſe of his ſword, in 
puniſhing every thing, indifferently, that he takes to be a fin againſt God. Co- 
vetouſneſs, uncharitableneſs, idleneſs, and many other things are fins, by the 
conſent of all men, which yet no man ever ſaid were to be puniſhed by the ma- 
giſtrate. The reaſon is, becauſe they are not prejudicial to other men's rights, nor 
do they break the publick peace of ſocieties. Nay, even the fins of lying and 
perjury are no where puniſhable by laws; unleſs, in certain caſes, in which the 
real turpitude of the thing, and the offence againſt God, are not confidered, but 
only the injury done unto men's neighbours, and to the commonwealth. And 
what if, in another country, to a mahometan or a pagan prince, the chriſtian 
religion ſeem falſe and offenſive to God; may not the chriſtians, for the ſame 
reaſon, and after the ſame manner, be extirpated there ? a 
Bor it may be urged farther, * That, by the law of Moſes, idolaters were 
eto be rooted out.” True indeed, by the law of Moſes, but that is not obli- 


gatory to us, chriſtians. No body pretends that every thing, generally, enjoined 


by the law of Moſes, ou; ht to be practiſed by chriſtians ; but there is nothing 
more frivolous, than that common diſtinction of moral, judicial, and cere- 
monial law, which men ordinarily make uſe of. For no poſitive law whatſo- 
ever can oblige any people, but thoſe, to whom it is given. Hear, O Iſrael,” 
ſufficiently reſtrains the obligation of the law of Moſes, only to that people. 
And this conſideration alone is anſwer enough unto thoſe, that urge the autho- 
rity of the law of Moſes, for the inflicting of capital puniſhments upon idola- 
ters. But, however, I will examine this argument a little more particularly. 

THe caſe of idolaters, in reſpe& of the Jewiſh commonweelth, falls under 
a double conſideration. The firſt is of thoſe, who, being initiated in the Mo- 
faical rites, and made citizens of that commonwealth, did afterwards apoſtatiſe 
from the worſhip of the God of Iſrael. Theſe were proceeded againſt, as trai- 
tors and rebels, guilty of no leſs than high-treaſon. For the commonwealth of 


the Jews, different in that, from ali others, was an abſolute theocracy: nor 


was there, or could there be, any difference between that commonwealth and 
the church. The laws eſtabliſhed there, concerning the worſhip of one, invi- 
ſible deity, were the civil laws of that people, and a part of their political go- 
vernment, in which God himſelf was the legiſlator. Now if any one can ſhew 
me, where there is a commonwealth, at this time, conſtituted upon that foun- 
dation I will acknowledge that the eccleſiaſtical laws do there unavoidably be- 
come a part of the civil; and that the ſubjects of that government both may, 
and ought to, be kept in ſtrict conformity with that church, by the civil power. 
But there is abſolutely no ſuch thing, under the goſpel, as a chriſtian common- 
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wealth. There are, indeed, many cities and kingdoms, that have embraced the 
faith of Chriſt, but they have retained their ancient form of governmant; with 
which the law of Chrift has not at all meddled. He, indeed, hath taught men 
how, by faith and good works, they may attain eternal life. But he inſtituted 
no commonwealth, He preſcribed unto his followers no new and peculiar form 


of government, nor put he the ſword into any magiſtrate's hand, with com- 


miffion to make uſe of it, in forcing men to forſake their former religion, and 
JJ ðõ i 
Secondly, FoREIGNERS, and ſuch as were ſtrangers to the commonwealth 


7. 


of Irael, were not compelled by force to obſerve the rites of the Moſaical law. 
But, on the contrary, in the very ſame place, where it is ordered, © that an Iſ- 


od raelite, that was an idolater, ſhould be put to death, ther e it is rovided, 
* that ſtrangers ſhoald not be vexed, nor opprefſed.” I confeſs that the ſeven 
nations, that poſſeſſed the land, which was promiſed to the Iſraelites, were ut- 


terly to be cut off. But this was not fingly, becauſe they were idolaters. For, 
if that had been the reaſon, why were the Moabites and other nations to be 


ſpared ? No, the reaſon is this. God being in a peculiar manner the king of 
the Jews, he could not ſuffer the adoration of any other deity (which was pro- 
perly an act of high-treaſon againſt himſelf) in the land of Canaan, which was 
his kingdom. For ſuch a manifeſt revolt could no ways conſiſt with his domi- 
nion, which was perfectly political, in that country. All idolatry was, there- 
fore, to be rooted out of the bounds of his kingdom ; becauſe it was an ac- 
knowledgment of another God, that is to fay, another king; againſt the laws 
of empire. The inhabitants were alſo to be driven out, that the entire poſſeſ- 
ſion of the land might be given to the Iſraelites. And for the like reaſon, the 
Emims and the Horims were driven out of their countries, by the children of 
Eſau and Lot ; and their lands, upon the ſame grounds, given by God to the 
invaders. But though all idolatry was thus rooted out of the land of Canaan, 
yet every idolater was not brought to execution. The whole family of Rahab, 
the whole nation of the Gibeonites, articled with Joſhua, and were allowed by 


= treaty : and there were many captives amongſt the Jews, who were idolaters. 


David and Solomon ſubdued many countries, without the confines of the land 


of promiſe, and carried their conqueſts as far as Euphrates. Amongſt ſo ma- 


ny captives taken, of many nations reduced under their obedience, we find not 
one man forced into the Jewiſh religion, and the worſhip of the true God, and 
puniſhed for idolatry, though all of them were certainly guilty of it. If any 
one, indeed, becoming a proſelyte, deſired to be made a deniſon of their com- 
monwealth, he was obliged to ſubmit to their laws; that is, to embrace their 
religion. But this he did willingly, on his own accord, not by conſtraint. He 
did not willingly ſubmit, to ſhew his obedience; but he ſought and ſolicited 
for it, as a privilege. And, as ſoon as he was admitted, he became a ſubject to 
the laws of the commonwealth, by which all idolatry was forbidden, within the 
borders of the land of Canaan. But that law (as I have faid) did not reach to 


any of thoſe regions, however ſubjected unto the Jews, that were fituated with- 


out thoſe bounds. Ez | 

Tus far concerning outward worſhip. Let us now conſider articles of 
faith. 

Tux articles of religion are ſome of them practical, and ſome ſpeculative. 
Now, though both ſorts conſiſt in the knowledge of truth, yet theſe terminate 
{imply in the underſtanding, thoſe influence the will and manners. Speculative 
opinions, therefore, and articles of faith (as they are called) which are re- 
quired only to be believed, cannot be impoſed on any church, by the law of 
the land. For it is abſurd that things ſhould be enjoined by laws, which are 
not in men's power to perform. And to believe this, or that to be true, does 
not depend upon our will. But of this enough has been ſaid already. But (will 
fome ſay) let men at leaſt profeſs that they believe. A ſweet religion indeed, 
that obliges men to diſſemble, and tell lies both to God and man, for the ſalvation 
of their ſouls! If the magiſtrate thinks to ſave men thus, he ſeems to under- 
ſtand little of the way of falyation. And if he does it not, in order to fave 

| 9 them, 


rightly confidered, it will eaſily remove all difficulty in this matter. 
tightly l e 
_ EveRY man has an immortal ſoul, capable of eternal happineſs, or miſery: 
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Fax THER, The magiſtrate ought not to forbid the preaching, or profeſ- 


ſing of any ſpeculative opinions in any church, becauſe they have no man- 
ner of relation to the civil rights of the ſubjects. If a Roman catholick be- 


lieve that to be really the body of Chriſt, which another man calls bread, he 


does no injury thereby to his neighbour. If a Jew does not believe the new 


teſtament to be the word of God, he does not thereby alter any thing in men's 


civil rights. If a heathen doubt of both teſtaments, he is not, therefore, to 
be puniſhed as a pernicious citizen. The power of the magiſtrate, and the eſtates 


of the people, may be equally ſecure, whether any man believe theſe things, or 
no. I readily grant, that theſe opinions are falſe and abſurd; But the bufineſs 


of laws is not to provide for the truth of opinions, but for the ſafety and jecu- | 


rity of the commonwealth, and of every particular man's goods and perſon. 
And fo it ought to be. For truth certainly would do well enough, if ſhe were 


once left to ſhift for herſelf. She feldom has received, and I fear never will re- 


ceive, much aſſiſtance from the power of great men, to whom ſhe is but rarely 


known, and more rarely welcome. She is not taught by laws, nor has ſhe any 


need of force, to procure her entrance into the minds of men. Errors, indeed, 


prevail by the aſſiſtance of foreign and borrowed ſuccours. But if truth makes 


not her way into the underſtanding, by her own light, ſhe will be but the 
weaker for any borrowed force, violence, can add to her. Thus much for ſpe- 
culative opinions. Let us now proceed to practical ones. 1 
A 600D life, in which confiſts not the leaſt part of religion and true piety, 
concerns alſo the civil government: and in it lies the fafery both of men's ſouls, 


and of the commonwealth. Moral actions belong, therefore, to the juriſdic- 
tion both of the outward and inward court; both of the civil and domeſtick 


governor; I mean both of the magiſtrate and conſcience. Here, therefore, is 


great danger, leſt one of theſe juriſdictions intrench upon the other, and diſcord 


ariſe between the keeper of the publick peace, and the overſeers of ſouls. But 
if what has been already ſaid concerning the limits of both theſe governments be 


whoſe happineſs depending upon his believing and doing thoſe things, in this 
life, which are neceſſary to the obtaining of God's favour, and are preſcribed 
by God, to that end; it follows from thence, 1ſt, That the obſervance of theſe 
things is the higheſt obligation, that lies upon mankind, and that our utmoſt 


care, application and diligence, ought to be exerciſed in the ſearch and perfor- 


mance of them; becauſe there is nothing in this world, that is of any conſide- 


ration, in compariſon with eternity. 2dly, That ſeeing one man does not vio- 


late the right of another, by his erroneous opinions, and undue manner of wor- 
ſhip, nor is his perdition any prejudice to another man's affairs; therefore the 


care of each man's ſalvation belongs only to himſelf. But I would not have 


this underſtood, as if I meant hereby to condemn all charitable admonitions, 


and affectionate endeavours to reduce men from errors; which are indeed, the 
_ greateſt duty of a chriſtian. Any one may employ as many exhortations and ar- 


guments as he pleaſes, towards the promoting of another man's ſalvation. But 
all force and compulſion are to be forborn. Nothing is to be done imperiouſly. 


No body is obliged, in that matter, to yield obedience unto the admonitions, 


or injunctions, of another, farther than he himſelf is perſuaded. Every man, in 
that, has the ſupreme and abſolute authority of judging for himſelf. And the 
reaſon is, becauſe no body elſe is concerned in it, nor can receive any prejudice 
from his conduct therein. 1 
Bur, beſides their ſouls, which are immortal, men have alſo their temporal 
lives, here upon earth; the ſtate whereof being frail and fleeting, and the du- 
ration uncertain, they have need of ſeveral outward conveniencies to the ſup- 
port thereof, which are to be procured, or preſerved, by pains and induſtry. 


For thoſe things that are neceſſary, to the comfortable ſupport of our lives, are 


not the ſpontaneous products of nature, nor do offer themſelves, fit and prepared 


them; why is he ſo ſolicitous about the articles of faith, as to enact them by a 
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for our uſe. This part, therefore, draws on another care, and neceſſarily gives 
another employment. But the pravity of mankind being ſuch, that they had 
rather injuriouſly prey upon the fruits of other men's labours, than take pains 
to provide for themſelyes; the neceſſity of preſerving men, in the poſſeſſion of 
what honeſt induſtry has already acquired, and alſo of preſerving their liberty 
and ſtrength, whereby they may acquire what they farther want, obliges men 
to enter into ſociety with one another; that, by mutual aſſiſtance and joint force, 
they may ſecure unto each other their properties, in the things that contribute 
to the comforts and happineſs of this life: leaving, in the mean while, to every 
man the care of his own eternal happineſs, the attainment-whereof can neither 
be facilitated by another man's induſtry, nor can the loſs of it turn to any other 
man's prejudice, nor the hope of it be forced from him, by any external violence. 
But foraſmuch as men, thus entering into ſocieties, grounded upon mutual com- 
pacts of aſſiſtance, for the defence of their temporal goods, may nevertheleſs be 
deprived of them, either by the rapine and fraud of their fellow- citizens, or by 
the hoſtile violence of foreigners; the remedy of this evil conſiſts in arms, riches, 
and multitudes of citizens; the remedy of the other in laws; and the care of all 
things, relating both to the one and the other, is committed, by the ſociety, to 
the civil magiſtrate. This is the original, this is the uſe, and theſe are the bounds 
of the legiſlative (which is the ſupreme) power in every commonwealth. I 
mean, that proviſion may be made for the ſecurity of each man's private poſſeſ- 
ſions; for the peace, riches and publick commodities of the whole people: 
and, as much as poflible, for the increaſe of their inward ſtrength, againſt fo- 
reign invaſions. , rus e ole oe 21 doi e 001; 8 

TuxszE things being thus explained, it is eaſy to underſtand to what end the 
legiſlative power ought to be directed, and by what meaſures regulated; and 
that is the temporal good and outward proſperity of the ſociety ; which is the 
ſole reaſon of men's entering into ſociety, and the only thing they ſeek and aim 
at, in it. And it is alſo evident, what liberty remains to men, in reference to 
their eternal ſalvation, and that is, that every one ſhould do what he, in his 
conſcience, is perſuaded to be acceptable to the almighty, on whoſe good plca- 

ſure and acceptance depends their eternal happineſs. - For obedience is due, in 
the firſt place to God, and afterwards to the las 7 

Bur fome may aſk, «© What, if the magiſtrate ſhould enjoin any thing, by 
his authority, that appears unlawful to the conſcience of a private perſon ? 
I anſwer, that if government be faithfully adminiſtred, and the councils of the 
magiſtrate be, indeed, directed to the publick good, this will ſeldom happen. 
But if, perhaps, it do fo fall out, I ſay, that ſuch a private perſon is to abſtain 
from the action, that he judges unlawful ; and he is to undergo the puniſhment, 
which it is not unlawful for him to bear; for the private judgment of any per- 
ſon, concerning a law, enacted in political matters, for the publick good, does 
not take away the obligation of that law, nor deſerve a diſpenſation. But if 
the law, indeed, be concerning things, that lye not within the verge of the ma- 

_ giſtrate's authority; (as for example, that the people, or any party amongſt 
them, . ſhould be compelled to embrace a ſtrange religion, and join in the wor- 
ſhip and ceremonies of another church) men are not, in theſe caſes, obliged by 
that law, againſt their conſciences. For the political ſociety is inſtituted for 
no other end, but only to ſecure every man's poſſeſſion of the things of this life. 
The care of each man's ſou], and of the things of heaven, which neither does 
belong to the commonwealth, nor can be ſubjected to it, is left entirely to every 
man's ſelf. Thus the ſafeguard of men's lives, and of the things that belong 
unto this life, is the buſineſs of the commonwealth; and the preſerving of thoſe 
things unto their owners, is the duty of the magiſtrate. And, therefore, the 
magiſtrate cannot take away theſe, worldly things from this man, or party, and 

give them to that; nor change property amongſt fellow ſubiects, (no not, even 
by a law) for a cauſe, that has no relation to the end of civil government; I 
mean, for their religion; which, whether it be true or falſe, does no prejudice 
to the worldly concerns of their fellow- ſubjects, which are the things, that only 
belong unto the care of the commonwealth, 
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A Letter concerning TOL E RAT TON. 


« BUT what if the magiſtrate believe ſuch a law, as this, to be for the pub- 
« lick good?” I anſwer, as the private judgment of any particular perſon, if 


' erroneous, does not exempt him from the obligation of the law, ſo the private 


judgment (as I may call it) of the magiſtrate does not give him any new right, 
of impoſing laws upon his ſubjects, which neither was, in the conſtitution of 
the government, granted him, nor ever was in the power of the 7 4 to grant : 


much leſs, if he make it his: buſineſs to enrich and advance his followers and 


fellow-ſecaries, with the ſpoils of others: But what if the magiſtrate believes 
that he his a right to make ſuch laws, and that they are for the publick good; 
and his ſubjects believe the contrary ? Who ſhall be judge between them? I an- 
ſwer, God alone. For there is no judge upon earth, between the ſupreme ma- 


giſtrate and the people. God, I ſay, is the only judge in this caſe, who will re- 
tribute unto every one, at the laſt day, according to his deſerts; that is, accord- 
ing to his ſincerity and uprightneſs, in endeavouring to promote piety, and the 


publick weal and peace of mankind. But what ſhall be done in the mean while ? 
J anſwer: the principal and chief care of every one ought to be, of his own ſoul, 


firſt ; and in the next place, of the publick peace ; tho' yet there are very few 


will think it is peace there, where they ſee all laid waſte. There are two ſorts 
of conteſts. amongſt men ; the one managed by law, the other by force : and 
they are of that nature, that were the one ends, the other always begins. But 
it is not my buſineſs to enquire into the power of the magiſtrate, in the different 
conſtitutions of nations. I only know what uſually happens where contro- 
verſies ariſe, without a judge to determine them. You will ſay then the ma- 
giſtrate, being the ſtronger, will have his will, and carry his point. Without 
doubt. But the queſtion is not here, concerning the doubttulneſs of the event, 


but rhe rule of tight. 


BuT to come to particulars. I ſay, firſt, no opinions, contrary to human 
ſociety, or to thoſe moral rules, which are neceſſary to the preſervation of civil 
ſociety, are to be tolerated by the magiſtrate. But of theſe, indeed, examples 
in any church are rare. For no ſect can eaſily arrive to ſuch a degree of mad- 
neſs, as that it ſhould think fit to teach, for doctrines of religion, ſuch things as 
manifeſtly undermine the foundations of ſociety, and are, therefore, condemned 


by the judgment of all mankind: becauſe their own intereſt, peace, reputation, 


and every thing would be thereby endangered. 
ANOTHER more ſecret evil, but more dangerous to the commonwealth, is 
when men arrogate to themſelves, and to thoſe of their own ſect, ſome pecu- 


liar prerogative, covered over with a ſpecious ſhew of deceitful words; but, in 


effect, oppoſite to the civil right of the community. For example: We can- 
not and any ſect, that teaches expreſly and openly, that men are not obliged 
to keep their promiſe : that princes may be dethroned by thoſe that differ from 
them in religion ; or that the dominion of all things belongs only to themſelves. 
For theſe things, propoſed thus nakedly and plainly, would ſoon draw on them 
the eye and hand of the magiſtrate, and awaken all the care of the common- 
wealth, to a watchfulneſs againſt the ſpreading of ſo dangerous an evil. But 
nevertheleſs, we find thoſe that ſay the ſame things, in other words. What elſe 


do they mean, who teach that, faith is not to be kept with hereticks? Their 


meaning, forſooth, is, that the priviledge of breaking faith belongs unto them- 
ſelves; for they declare all, that are not of their communion, to be hereticks : 


or, at leaſt, may declare them ſo, whenſoever they think fit. What can be 


the meaning of their aſſerting, that © kings excommunicated forfeit their crowns 


© and kingdoms?” It is evident that they thereby arrogate, unto themſelves, 


the power of depoſing kings, becauſe they challenge the power of excommuni- 


cation, as the peculiar right of their hierarchy. That dominion is founded 
ein grace,” is alſo an aſſertion, by which thoſe, that maintain it, do plainly 


lay claim to the poſſeſſion of all things. For they are not ſo wanting to them- 
ſelves, as not to believe, or at leaſt as not to profeſs, themſelves to be the truly 
pious and faithful. Theſe therefore, and the like, who attribute unto the faith- 
tul, religious and orthodox, that is, in plain terms, unto themſelves, any pecu- 
liar privilege, or power, above other mortals, in civil concernments ; or who, 
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A Letter concerning /ToLERATION. | 
upon pretence of religion, do challenge any manner of authority over ſuch, as 
are not aſſoclated with them, in their eccleſiaſtical communion; J ſay, theſe 
have no right to be tolerated by the magiſtrate; as neither thoſe, that will not 
own, and teach, the duty of tolerating all men, in matters of mere religion. 


For what do all theſe and the like doctrines ſignify, but that they may, and are 


ready, upon any occaſion, to ſeize the government, and poſſeſs themſelves of 


the eſtates and fortunes of their fellow- ſubjects; and that they only aſk leave 


to be tolerated by the magiſtrate, ſo long, until they find themſelves ſtron 
to effect it? 5 Qi | _ 1 
As aiN: That church can have no right to be tolerated by the magiſtrate, 
which is conſtituted upon ſuch a bottom, that all' thoſe, who enter into it, do 


enough 


thereby, ipſo facto, deliver themſelves up to the protection and ſervice of ano- 


ther prince. For, by this means, the magiſtrate would give way to the ſettling 
of a foreign juriſdiction in his own country, and ſuffer his own people to be liſt- 


ed, as it were, for ſoldiers againſt his own government. Nor does the frivolous 


and fallacious diſtinction, between the court and the church, afford any remedy 
to this inconvenience ; eſpecially, when both the one and the other are equally 
ſubject to the abſolute authority of the ſame perſon ; who has not only power to 
23 the members of his church to whatſoever he liſts, either as purely re- 


fire. It is ridiculous for any one to profeſs himſelf to be a mahometan, only in 


his religion, but in every thing elſe a faithful ſubject to a chriſtian magiſtrate; 


whilſt, at the ſame time, he acknowledges himſelf bound to yield blind obedi- 
ence to the mufti of Conſtantinople ; who himſelf is entirely obedient to the 
Ottoman emperor, and frames the feigned oracles of that religion, according to 


his pleaſure. But this mahometan, living amongſt chriſtians, would yet more 
apparently renounce their government, if he acknowledged the fame perſon to 


be head of his church, who is the ſupreme magiſtrate in the ſtate. 


LasTLY, Thoſe are not at all to be tolerated, who deny the being of a God. 


Promiſes, covenants, and oaths, which are the bonds of human fociety, can 
have no hold upon an atheiſt. The taking away of God, though but even in 


thought, diſſolves all. Beſides alſo, thoſe, that by their atheiſm undermine and 


deſtroy all religion, can have no pretence of religion, whereupon to challenge 
the privilege of a toleration. As for other practical opinions, though not abſo- 


lutely free from all error, if they do not tend to eſtabliſh domination over others, 


or civil impunity to the church, in which they are taught, there can be no rea- 
ſon why they ſhould not be tolerated, £2 OBE Ing. 
IT remains that I ſay ſomething, concerning theſe aſſemblies, ' which being 
yulgarly called, and perhaps having ſometimes been, conventicles, and nurieries 
of factions and ſeditions, are thought to afford the ſtrongeſt matter of objection 
againſt this doctrine of toleration. But this has not happened by any thing, pe- 
culiar unto the genius of ſuch aſſemblies, but by the unhappy circumſtances of 
an oppreſſed, or ill- ſettled liberty. Theſe accuſations would ſoon ceaſe, if the 
law of. toleration were once ſo ſettled, that all churches were obliged to lay down 


toleration, as the foundation of their own liberty; and teach, that liberty of 


conſcience is every man's natural right, equally belonging to diſſenters as to them- 
felves ; and that nobody ought to be compelled in matters of religion, either by 
law, or force. The eſtabliſhment of this one thing would take away all ground 
of complaints and tumults, upon account of confcience. And theſe cauſes of 
diſcontents and animoſities being once removed, there would remain nothing in 
theſe aſſemblies, that were not more peaceable, and leſs apt to produce diſtur- 


bance of ſtate, than in any other meetings whatſoever. But let us examine par- 
ticularly the heads of theſe accuſations. LED! 


Vor ſay, That © afſemblies and meetings endanger the publick peace, and 
„ threaten the commonwealth.” I anſwer: If this be ſo, why are there daily 
fuch numerous meetings in markets, and courts of judicature? Why are crowds 
upon the exchange, and a concourſe of people, in cities, ſuffered ? You'll re- 


ply; Thoſe are civil aſſemblies; but theſe we object againſt, are eccleſiaſtical. 


{ anſwer : "Tis a likely thing, indeed, that ſuch aſſemblies, as are altogether re- 
| | mote 


igious, or in order thereunto, but can alſo enjoin it them, on pain of eternal 
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= mote from civil affairs; ſhould be moſt apt to embroil them. O, but civil aſ- 
” 4 ſemblies are compoſed of men, that differ from one another in matters of reli- 

= - gion; but theſe eccleſiaſtical meetings are of perſons, that are all of one opinion. 
As if an agreement in matters of religion, were in effect a conſpiracy againſt 
the commonwealth ; or as if men would not be ſo mach the more warmly 
unanimous in religion, the leſs liberty they had of aſſembling. But it will 
be urged ſtill, That civil aſſemblies are open, and free for any one to enter into; 


clandeſtine machinations. I anſwer, That this is not ſtrictly true: for many 
civil afſemblies are not open to every one. And if ſome religious meetings be 
private, who are they (I beſeech you) that are to be blamed for it? thoſe that 
deſire, or thoſe that forbid their being publick ? Again: You'll fay, that reli- 
gious communion does exceedingly unite men's minds and affections to one 
another, and is therefore the more dangerous. But if this be ſo, why is not the 
magiſtrate afraid of his own church; and why does he not forbid their aſſem- 
blies, as things dangerous to his government? You'll fay, becauſe he himſelf is 
a part, and even the head of them. As if he were not alſo a part of the com- 
monwealth, and the head of the whole people. | 
Lr us therefore deal plainly. The magiſtrate is afraid of other churches, 
but not of his own ; becauſe he is kind and favourable to the one, but ſevere 


to wantonneſs. Thoſe he uſes as ſlaves; and how blameleſly ſoever they demean 
themſelves, recompenſes them no otherwiſe, than by gallies, priſons, confiſca- 
tions and deeth. Theſe he cheriſhes and defends : Thoſe he continually 
ſcourges and oppreſſes. Let him turn the tables: or let thoſe diſſenters enjoy but 
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theſe religious meetings will be no longer dangerous. For if men enter into 
ſeditious conſpiracies, 'tis not religion inſpires them to it in their meetings ; but 
their ſufferings and oppreſſions, that make them willing to eaſe themſelves. Juſt 
and moderate governments are every where quiet, every where ſafe. But op- 
preſſion raiſes ferments, and makes men ſtruggle to caſt off an uneaſy and tyran- 
nical yoke. I know that {editions are very fequently raiſed upon pretence of 
religion. But tis as true, that, for religion, ſubjects are frequently ill treated, 
and live miſerably. Believe me, the ſtirs that are made, proceed not from any 
peculiar temper of this, or that church, or religious ſociety; but from the com- 


mon diſpoſition of all mankind, who, when they groan under any heavy bur- 


then, endeavour naturally to ſhake off the yoke, that galls their necks. Sup- 
3 poſe this buſineſs of religion were let alone, and that there were ſome other diſ- 
1 tinction made between men and men, upon account of their different complexions, 
* ſhapes, and features, ſo that thoſe who have black hair (for example) or grey 
eyes, ſhould not enjoy the fame privileges as other citizens; that they ſhould not 
be permitted either to buy or ſell, or live by their callings; that parents ſhould 


whereas religious conventicles are more private, and thereby give opportunity to 


and cruel to the other. Theſe he treats like children, and indulges them even 


the ſame privileges, in civil, as his other ſubjects, and he will quickly find that 


Wy 


2 


not have the government and education of their own children; that all ſhould 


either, be excluded from the benefit of the laws, or meet with partial judges ; 


can it be doubted but theſe. perſons, thus diſtinguiſhed from others, by the 


would be as dangerous to the magiſtrate, as any others, that had aſſociated them- 
ſelves, merely upon the account of religion ? Some enter into company for trade 
and profit: others, for want of buſineſs, have their clubs for claret. Neigh- 
bourhood joins ſore, and religion others. But there is only one thing, which 
gathers people into ſeditious commotions, and that is oppreffion. 

You will ſay; What, will you have people to meet at divine ſervice, againſt 
the magiſtrate's will? I anfwer ; Why, I pray, againſt his will? Is it not both 
lawful and neceflary, that they ſhould meet ? againſt his will, do you fay? that's 
what I complain of. That is the very root of all the miſchief. Why are aſ- 


meet there are not either more vicious, or more turbulent, than thoſe that meet 
elſewhere. The buſineſs in that is, that they are ill uſed, and therefore they are 
not to be ſuffered. Take away the partiality, that is uſed towards them, in 

matters 


colour of their hair and eyes, and united together, by one common perſecution, 


ſemblies leſs ſufferable in a church, than in a theatre, or market? thoſe, that 
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matters of common right; change the laws, take away the penalties, unto which 


they are ſubjected, and all things will immediately become fafe and peaceable: 


nay, thoſe, that are averſe to the religion of the magiſtrate, will think them- 


ſelves ſo much the more bound to maintain the peace of the commonwealth, as 
their condition is better in that place, than elſewhere; and all the ſeveral, ſepa- 


rate congregations, like ſo. many guardians of the publick peace, will watch one 
another, that nothing may be innovated, or changed, in the form of the go- 


verninent : becauſe they can hope for nothing better, than what they already 
enjoy; that-is, an equal condition, with their fellow- ſubjects, under a juſt and 
moderate government. Now if that church, which agrees in religion with the 
prince, be eſteemed the chief ſupport of any civil government, and that for no 
other reaſon (as has already been ſhewn) than becauſe the prince is kind, and 
the laws are favourable to it ; how much greater will be the ſecurity of a go- 
vernment, where, all good ſubjects, of whatſoever church they be, without any 


diſtinction upon account of religion, enjoying the fame favour of the prince, 


and the ſame benefit of the laws, ſhall become the common ſupport and guard 
of it ; and where none will have any occaſion to fear the ſeverity of the laws, 
but thoſe, that do injuries to their neighbours, and offend againſt the civil peace ? 
THAT we may draw towards a concluſion. © The ſum of all we drive at 
ce is, That every man may enjoy the ſame rights, that are granted to others.” 
Is it permitted to worſhip God in the Roman manner ? Let it be permitted to 
do it in the Geneva form alſo. Is it permitted to ſpeak Latin in the market-place ? 
Let thoſe, that have a mind to it, be permitted to do it alſo in the church. Is 
it lawful for any man, in his own houſe, to kneel, ſtand, fit, or uſe any other 
poſture : and to cloath himſelf in white or black, in ſhort or in long garments ? 
Let it not be made unlawful to eat bread, drink wine, or waſh with water in 
the church, In a word, whatſoever things are left free by law, in the common oc- 
caſions of life, let them remain free unto every church, in divine worſhip. Let 
no man's life, or body, or houſe, or eſtate, ſuffer any manner of prejudice upon 
theſe accounts. Can you allow of the preſbyterian diſcipline ? Why thould not 
the epiſcopal alſo have what they like ? eccleſiaſtical authority, whether it be 
adminiſter d by the heads of a ſingle perſon, or many, is every where the fame ; 
and neither has any juriſdiction in things civil, nor any manner of power of 
compulſion, nor cany thing at all to do with riches and revenues, | 
ECCLESTASTICAL aſſemblies, and ſermons, are juſtified by daily experience, 
and publick allowance. Theſe are allowed to people of ſome one perſuaſion : 
Why not to all? if any thing paſs in a religious meeting ſeditiouſſy, and con- 
trary to the publick peace, it is to be puniſhed in the fame manner, and no other- 


wiſe, than as if it had happen'd in a fair, or market. Theſe meetings ought 


not to be ſanctuaries for factious and flagitious fellows: nor ought it to be leſs 
lawful for men to meet in churches, than in halls : nor are one part of the ſub- 


jects to be eſteemed more blameable, for their meeting together, than others. 


Every one is to be accountable for his own actions, and no man is to be laid 


under a ſuſpicion, or odium, for the fault of another. Thoſe that are ſeditious, 


murderers, thieves, robbers, adulterers, ſlanderers, &c. of whatſoever church, 


whether national or not, ought to be puniſhed and ſuppreſſed. But thoſe, whoſe 


doctrine .is peaceable, and whoſe manners are pure and blameleſs, ought to be 
upon equal terms with their fellow- ſubjects. Thus if ſolemn aſſemblies, obſer- 
vations of feſtivals, publick worſhip, be permitted to any one ſort of profeſſors; 


_all theſe things ought to be permitted to the preſbyterians, independants, anabap- 


tiſts, arminians, quakers, and others, with the ſame liberty. Nay, if we may 
openly ſpeak the truth, and as becomes one man to another, neither pagan nor 
mahometan, nor Jew, ought to be excluded from the eivil rights of the com- 
monwealth, becauſe of his religion. The goſpel commands no ſuch thing. The 


1 Cor. v. x2, church, © which judgeth not thoſe that are without,” wants it not. And the 


13. 


commonwealth, which embraces indifferently all men, that are honeſt, peace- 
able and induſtrious, requires it not. Shall we ſuffer a pagan to deal and trade 
with us, and ſhali we not ſuffer him to pray unto, and worſhip, God? If we 


allow the Jews to have private houſes and dwellings amongſt us, Why ſhoule 


5 | We 
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we not allow them to have ſynagogues, Is their doctrine more falſe, their wor- 
ſhip more abominable, or. is the civil peace more endangered, by their e. 
in publick, than private houſes ? but if theſe things may be granted to Jews and 
pagans z ſurely the condition of any chriſtians ought not to be worſe than theirs 


in a chriſtian commonwealth. | | 
You will fay, perhaps, yes, it ought to be: becauſe they are more incline- 


able to factions, tumults, and civil wars. I anſwer : Is this the fault of the 


chriſtian religion? If it be fo, truly the chriſtian religion is the worſt of all reli- 
gions, and ought neither to be embraced by any particular perſon, nor tolerated 
by any commonwealth. For if this be the genius, this the nature of the chri- 
ſtian religion, to be turbulent, and deſtructive to the civil peace, that church it- 
ſelf, which the magiſtrate indulges, will not always be innocent. But far be it 
from us to ſay any ſuch thing of that religion, which carries the greateſt oppo- 
ſition to covetouſneſs, ambition, diſcord, contention, and all manner of inordi-— 
nate deſires; and is the moſt modeſt and peaceable religion, that ever was. We 
muſt, therefore, ſeek another cauſe of thoſe evils, that are charged upon religion. 
And if we conſider right, we ſhall find it to conſiſt wholly in the ſubject, that I 
am treating of. It is not the diverſity of opinions, (which cannot be avoided) 
but the refuſing of toleration to thoſe, that are of different opinions, (which 


might have been granted) that has produced all the buſtles and wars, that have 
been in the chriſtian world, upon account of religion. The heads and leaders 


of the church, moved by avarice, and inſatiable deſire of dominion, making uſe 
of the immoderate ambition of magiſtrates, and the credulous ſuperſtition of the 
giddy multitude, have incenſed and animated them againſt thoſe, that diſſent 
from themſelves; by preaching unto them, contrary to the laws-of the goſpel, 


and to the precepts of charity, that ſchiſmaticks and hereticks are to be outed of 
their poſſeſſions, and deſtroyed. And thus have they mixed together, and con- 


founded two things, that are in themſelves moſt different, the church and the 
commonwealth., Now, as 1t is very difficult for men patiently to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſtript of the goods, which they have got by their honeſt induſtry ; 
and contrary to all the laws of equity, both human and divine, to be delivered 
up for a prey to other men's violence and rapine ; eſpecially when they are other- 
wiſe altogether blameleſs ; and that the occafion, for which they are thus treated, 
does not at all belong to the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate, but entirely to the 


conſcience of every particular man; for the conduct of which, he is accountable 


to God only; what elſe can be expected, but that theſe men, growing weary of 
the evils, under which they labour, ſhould, in the end, think it lawful for them 
to reſiſt force with force, and to defend their natural rights, (which are not for- 
feitable, upon account of religion) with arms, as well as they can? That this has 
been hitherto the ordinary courſe of things, is abundantly evident in hiſtory: 
and that it will continue to be ſo hereafter, is but too apparent in reaſon. It 


cannot indeed, be otherwiſe, ſo long as the principle of perſecution for religion 


{hall prevail, as it has done hitherto, with magiſtrate and people; and fo long 
as thoſe, that ought to be the preachers of peace and concord, ſhall continue, 
with all their art and ſtrength, to excite men to arms, and ſound the trumpet 


of war. But that magiſtrates ſhould thus ſuffer theſe incendiaries, and diſturbers 


of the publick peace, might juſtly be wondered at; if it did not appear that 
they have been invited by them, unto a participation of the ſpoil, and have, 
therefore, thought fit to make uſe of their covetouſneſs and pride, as means, 
whereby to increaſe their own power. For who does not fee, that theſe good 
men, are, indeed, more miniſters of the government, than miniſters of the goſ- 
pel : and that, by flattering the ambition, and favouring the dominion of princes, 


and men in authority, they endeavour with all their might, to promote that ty- 
Tanny in the commonwealth, which otherwiſe they ſhould not be able to eſta- 


bliſh in the church? This is the unhappy agreement, that we ſee between the 
church and ſtate. Whereas, if each of them would contain itſelf within its 
own bounds, the one attending to the worldly welfare of the comonwealth, 
the other to the ſalvation of ſouls, it is impoſſible that any diſcord ſhould ever 
have happened between them. Sed, pudet hæc opprobria, &c. God Almighty 


Yor. It I» grant 
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| grant, 1 beſcech him, that the goſpel of peace may at length be preached, and 


that civil magiſtrates, growing more careful to conform their on conſciences to 
the law of God, and leſs ſolicitous about the binding of men's conſciences, by 
human laws, may, like fathers of their country, direct all their counſels and en- 
dcavours to promote univerſally the civil welfare of all their children; except 
only of ſuch as are arrogant, ungovernable, and injurious to their brethren ; and 
that all eccleſiaſtical men, who boaſt themſelves to be the ſucceſſors of the apo- 
ſtles, walking peaceably and modeſtly in the apoſtles ſteps, without intermed- 
dling with ſtate affairs, may apply themſelves wholly to promote the ſalvation of 
ub; 57: „ Farewell. f | 5 


P and ſchiſm. — np 
A TuR& is not, nor can be, either heretick or ſchiſmatick, to a chriſtian : 
and if any man fall off, from the chriſtian faith, to mahometiſm, he does not 
thereby become a heretick, or ſchiſmatick, but an apoſtate and an infidel. This 
no body doubts of. And by this it appears, that men of different religions can- 
not be hereticks, or ſchiſmaticks, to one another.. 9 | 
Wr are to enquire, therefore, what men are of the ſame religion. Concern- 
ing which, it is manifeſt that thoſe, who have one and the fame rule of fach 
1 and worſhip, are of the ſame religion: and thoſe, who have not the ſame rie 
of faith and worſhip, are of different religions. For ſince all things, that belong 
unto that religion, are contained in that rule, it follows neceſſarily that thoſc, 
who agree in one rule, are of one and the ſame religion: and vice verſd, Thus 
Turks and chriſtians are of different religions: becauſe theſe take the holy ſcrip- 
tures to be the rule of their religion, and thoſe the alcoran. And, for the 
ſame reaſon, there may be different religions alſo, even amongſt chriſtians. The 
papiſts and the Lutherans, though both of them profeſs faith in Chriſt, and are, 
= therefore called chriſtians, yet are not both of the ſame religion: becauſe theſe 
11 8 acknowledge nothing, but the holy ſcriptures, to be the rule and foundation of 
g = their religion; thoſe take in all traditions and the decrees of popes, and of theſe 
_ | together, make the rule of their religion. And thus the chriſtians of St. John, 
| (as they are called)and the chriſtians of Geneva, are of different religions: be- 
0 cauſe theſe alſo take only the ſcriptures, and thoſe I know not what traditions, 
| for the rule of their religion. 5 | EH 
Tus being ſettled, it follows: Firſt, That hereſy is a ſeparation made in 
eccleſiaſtical communion between men of the ſame religion, for ſome opinions, 
=_— no way contained in the rule itſelf. And, ſecondly, That amongſt thoſe, who 
L 7 acknowledge nothing, but the holy ſcriptures, to be their rule of faith, hereſy is 
a ſeparation made in their chriſtian communion, for opinions not contained in 
the expreſs words of ſcripture, Now this ſeparation may be made in a twofold 
manner. 

1. Wurx the greater part, or (by the magiſtrate's patronage) the ſtronger 
part of the church ſeparates itſelf from others, by excluding them out of her 
communion, becauſe they will not profeſs their belief of certain opinions, which 
are not the expreſs words of tbe ſcripture. For it is not the paucity of thoſe 
that are ſeparated, nor the authority of the magiſtrate, that can make any man 
guilty of hereſy. But he only is an heretick, who divides the church into parts, 
introduces names and marks of diſtinction, and voluntarily makes a ſeparation, 

| becauſe of ſuch opinions. | | | 
2. WHEN any one leparates himſelf from the communion of a church, be- 
cauſe that church does not publickly profeſs ſome certain opinions, which the 
holy ſcriptures do not expreſsly teach. 1 1 
BoTu theſe are © hereticks, becauſe they err in fundamentals, and they err 
* obſtinately againſt knowledge.“ For when they have determined the holy 
| | ſcriptures to be the only foundation of faith, they nevertheleſs lay down certain 
propoſitions, as fundamental, which are not in the ſcripture : and becauſe others 
will not acknowledge theſe additional opinions of theirs, nor build upon them, 
as if they were neceſſary and fundamental; they, therefore, make a ſeparation 
in 


ERH APs it may not be amiſs to add a few things, concerning hereſy 
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in the i either by withdrawing themſelves from others, or expelling the 
others from them. Nor does it ſignify any thing for them to ſay, that their 


cConfeſſions and ſymbols are agreeable to ſcripture, and to the analogy of faith. 


For if they be conceived in the expreſs words of ſcripture, there can be no que- 
ſtion about them; becauſe thoſe things are acknowledged, by all chriſtians, to 
be of divine inſpiration, and therefore fundamental. But if they ſay, that the 
articles, which they require to be profeſſed, are conſequences deduced from the 
ſcripture ; it is undoubtedly well done of them, who believe and profeſs ſuch 
things, as ſeem unto them fo agrecable to the rule of faith. But it would be 
very ill done to obtrude thoſe things upon others, unto whom they do not ſeem 
to be the indubitable doctrines of the ſcripture. And to make a ſeparation, for 
ſuch things as theſe, which neither are, nor can be fundamental, is to become 
hereticks. For I do not think, there is any man arrived to that degree of mad- 
neſs, as that he dare give out his conſequences and interpretations of ſcripture, 
as divine inſpirations, and compare the articles of faith, that he has framed, ac- 
cording to his own fancy, with the authority of the ſcripture. I know there 
are ſome propoſitions, ſo evidently agreeable to ſcripture, that no body can deny 
them to be drawn from thence : but about thoſe, therefore, there can be no 
difference. This only I fay, that however clearly we may think this, or the 


other doctrine, to be deduced from ſcripture, we ought not, therefore, to impoſe 


it upon others, as a neceſſary article of faith; becauſe we believe it to be agree- 


able to the rule of faith; unleſs we would be content alſo that other doctrines 
ſhould be impoſed upon us, in the ſame manner; and that we ſhould be com- 
pelled to receive and profeſs all the different and contradictory opinions of Lu- 


therans, Calviniſts, remonſtrants, anabaptiſts, and other ſects, which the con- 


trivers of ſymbols, ſyſtems, and confeſſions, are accuſtomed to deliver to their 


followers, as genuine and neceſſary deductions from the holy ſcriptnre. I can- 
not but wonder at the extravagant arrogance of thoſe men, who think that they 
themſelves can explain things, neceſlary to ſalvation, more clearly than the Holy 
Ghoſt, the eternal, and infinite wiſdom of God. 1 

Tus much concerning hereſy; which word, in common uſe, is applied 


only to the doctrinal part of religion. Let us now conſider ſchiſm, which is a. 


crime near a-kin to it. For both theſe words ſeem to me to ſignify © an ill- 
grounded ſeparation, in eccleſiaſtical communion, made about things, not ne- 
« ceſſary. But ſince uſe, which is the ſupreme law in matter of language, 
has determined that hereſy relates to errors in faith, and ſchiſm to thoſe in wor- 
ſhip, or diſcipline, we muſt confider them under that diſtinction. 

SCHISM then, for the ſame reaſons, that have already been alledged, is no- 


thing elſe but a ſep1ration, made in the communion of the church, upon ac- 


count of ſomething in divine worſhip, or eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, that is not any 


neceſſary part of it. Now nothing in worſhip, or diſcipline can be neceſſary to 
. chriſtian communion, but what Chriſt our legiſlator, or the apoſtles, by inſpi- 


ration of the Holy Spirit, have commanded in expreſs words. 
In a word: He that denies not any thing, that the holy ſcriptures teach in 


_ Exprels words, nor makes a ſeparation, upon occaſion of any thing, that is not 
manifeſtly contained in the ſacred text; however he may be nick-named, by 


any ſect of chriſtians, and declared by ſome, or all of them, to be utterly void of 
true chriſtianity ; yet, indeed and in truth, this man cannot be either a heretick, 
or ſchiſmatick. . N | 

THese things might have been explained more largely, and more advan- 


tageoully; but it is enough to have hinted at them, thus briefly to a perſon of 


your parts, 1 
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or render'd any whit the more fruitful, in the lives of its profeſſors, by is” 
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OF THE 


Argument of the letter, concerning toleration, 
0 6 briefly conſidered and anſwered. 


OU will pardon me, if I take the fame liberty with you, that you have 

done with the author of the letter concerning toleration ; to conſider 

your arguments, and endeavour to ſhew you the miſtakes of them. page 12, 13, 

For, fince you have ſo plainly yielded up the queſtion to him, and do 14. 

own that © the ſeverities, he would diſſuade chriſtians from, are utterly unapt, | 

« and improper to WOK ie to embrace that truth which muſt ſave them :” Fo : 
I am not without ſome hopes to prevail with you, to do that yourſelf, which 5 


you ſay is the only juſtifiable aim of men differing about religion, even in the uſe 


ter, and thereby to remove that prejudice, which makes you yet favour ſome re- 

mains of perſecution: promiſing myſelf that ſo ingenious a perſon will either be 
convinced by the truth, which appears ſo very clear and evident to me; or elſe 
confeſs, that were either you, or I, in authority, we ſhould very unreaſonably and 


very unjuſtly uſe any force upon the other, which differ'd from him, upon any 


pretence of want of examination. And if force be not to be uſed, in your caſe, 

or mine, becauſe unreaſonable, or unjuſt; you will, J hope, think fit that it 

ſhould be forborn in all others, where it will be equally unjuſt and unreaſon- 

able; as I doubt not but to make it appear, it will unavoidably be, where- ever 

you will go about to puniſh men for want of conſideration. For the true way 

to try ſuch ſpeculations as theſe, is to ſee how they will prove, when they are re- 

duced into practice. 8 . 
Tux firſt thing, you ſeem ſtartled at, in the author's letter, is the largeneſs 9 

of the toleration he propoſes: and you think it ſtrange, that he would not have 

ſo much as © a pagan, mahometan, or Jew, excludeafrom the civil rights of 

the commonwealth, becauſe of his religion.” We pray, every day, for their 

converſion, and I think it our duty ſo to do: but it will, I fear, hardly be be- 

lieved, that we pray in earneit, if we exclude them from the other ordinary and 

probable means of converſion ; either by driving them from, or perſecuting them, 

when they are amongſt us. Force, you allow, is improper to convert men to 

any religion. Toleration is but the removing that force. So that, why thoſe 

ſhoald not be tolerated, as well as others, if you wiſh their converſion, I do not 

ſee. But you ſay, © It ſeems hard to conceive how the author of that letter page ,, 

„ ſhould think to do any ſervice to religion, in general, or to the chriſtian reli- 

gion, by recommending and perſuading ſuch a toleration. For how much 

* ſoever it may tend to the advancement of trade and commerce, (which ſome 

*« ſeem to place above all other conſiderations ) I ſee no reaſon, from any expe- 

© riment, that has been made, to expect that true religion would be a gainer by 

it; that it would be either the better preſerved, the more widely propagated, 


Before I come to your doubt itlelf, © Whether true religion would be a gainer 
by 
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by ſuch a toleration; give me leave to take notice, that if, by other conſidera- 
tions, you mean any thing but religion, your parentheſis is wholly beſides the 
matter; and that if you do not know, that the author of the letter places the ad- 
vancement of trade above religion, your inſinuation is very uncharitable. But I 

On. | „ | 
2 You ſee no reaſon, you ſay, from any experiment, that has been made, to 
« expect that true religion would be a gainet by it.” True religion and chriſtian 
religion are, I ſuppoſe, to you, and me, the ſame thing. But of this, you have 
an experiment in its firſt appearance in the world, and ſeveral hundreds of years 
after. It was then © better preſerv'd, more widely propagated (in proportion) 
<« and render'd more fruitful in the lives of its profeſſors,” than ever ſince; 
though then Jews and pagans were tolerated, and more than tolerated, by the 
governments of thoſe places, where it grew up. I Pe, you do not imagine 
that the chriſtian religion has loſt any of its firſt beauty, force, or reaſonableneſs, 
by having been almoſt 2000 years in the world; that you ſhould fear, it ſhould 
be leſs able now to ſhift for itſelf, without the help of force. I doubt not but 
you look upon it ſtill to be © the power and wiſdom of God, for our ſalva- 
te tion;” and, therefore, cannot ſuſpect it leſs capable to prevail now, by its own 
truth and light, than it did in the firſt ages of the church, when poor, con- 
temptible men, without authority, or the countenance of authority, had alone 
the care of it. This, as I take it, has been made uſe of, by chriſtians, general- 
ly, and by ſome of our church in particular, as an argument for the truth of the 
chriſtian religion; that it grew and ſpread, and prevail'd, without any aid from 
force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in being. And, if it be a mark of the true 
religion, that it will prevail by its own light and ſtrength, (but that falſe reli- 
gions will not, but have need of force and foreign helps to ſupport them) no- 
thing certainly can be more for the advantage of true religion, than to take away 
compulſion every-where. And, therefore, it is © no more hard to conceive how 
ce the author of the letter ſhould think to do ſervice to religion in general, or to 
« the chriſtian religion ;” than it is hard to conceive, that he ſhould' think there 
is a true religion, and that the chriſtian religion is it; which its profeſſors have 
always owned not to need force, and have urged that, as a good argument to 
prove the truth of it. The inventions of men in religion need the force and helps 
of men to ſupport them. A religion, that is of God, wants not the aſſiſtance of 
human authority to make it prevail. I gueſs, when this dropp'd from you, you 
had narrowed your thoughts to your own age and country: but if you will en- 
large them a little, beyond the confines of England, I do not doubt but you will 
ealily imagine, that if in Italy, Spain, Portugal, &c. the inquiſition; and, in 
France, their dragooning ; and, in other parts, thoſe ſeverities, that are uſed to 
keep, or force, men to the national religion, were taken away ; and inſtead there- 
of, the toleration, propoſed by the author, were ſet up, the true religion would 
be a gainer by it. „ f Nl 

Tur author of the letter ſays, © Truth would do well enough, if ſhe were 
& once left to ſhift for herſelf. She ſeldom hath received, and the fears never 
te will receive, much affiſtance from the power of great men, to whom ſhe is 
but rarely known, and more rarely welcome. Errors indeed prevail, by the 
ce aſſiſtance of foreign and borrowed ſuccours, Truth makes way into our un- 
« derſtanding, by her own light, -and is but the weaker, for any borrowed. force, 
that violence can add to her.” * Theſe words of his (how hard ſoever they 
« may ſeem to you) may help you to conceive, how he ſhould think to do ſer- 
« vice to true religion, by recommending and perſuading ſuch a toleration, as 
« he propoſed.” And now, pray tell me yourſelf, whether you do not think 
true religion weuld be a gainer by it, if ſuch a toleration, eſtabliſhed there, 
would permit the doctrine of the church of England to be freely preached, and 
its worſhip ſet up, in any popiſh, mahometan, or pagan country? If you do 
not, you have a very ill opinion of the religion of the church of England, and 
muſt own, that it can only be propagated and ſupported by force. If you think 


it would gain in thoſe countries, by ſuch a toleration, you are, then, of the au- 
thor's 


— 


„ 


* mind, and do not find it ſo hard to conceive how the recommending ſucti | 
a toleration, might do ſervice to that, which you think true religion, But if 
u allow ſuch a toleration uſeful to truth, in other countries, you muſt find 
ſomething very peculiar in the air, that muſt make it Jeſs uſeful to truth, in Eng- 
land. And it will favour much of partiality, and be too abſurd, I fear, for you 
to own, that toleration will be advantageous to true religion, all the world over, 
except only in this iſland ; though, I much ſuſpect, this, as abſurd as it is, lies at 
the bottom; and you build all you ſay, upon this lurking ſuppoſition, that the 
national religion now in England, back'd by the publick authority of the law, 
is the only true religion, and therefore no other is to be tolerated. Which be- 
ing a ſuppoſition, equally unavoidable, and equally juſt in other countries, (un- 
leſs we can imagine that every where, but in England, men believe what, at the 
fame time, they think to be a lie) will, in other places, exclude toleration, and 
thereby hinder truth from the means of propagating itſelf. 
Wuar the fruits of toleration are, which in the next words you complain do 
remain ſtill among us,” and which, you ſay, give no encouragement to 
<« hope for any advantages from it;“ what fruits, I ſay, theſe are, or whether 
they are owing to the want, or wideneſs, of toleration among us, we ſhall then 
31 be able to judge, when you tell us what they are. In the mean time, I will 
I 1 boldly ſay, that if the magiſtrates will ſeverely and impartially ſet themſelves 
= againſt vice, in whomſoever it is found, and leave men to their own conſciences, 
21 in their articles of faith, and ways of worſhip ; True religion will be ſpread 
BE wider, and be more fruitful in the lives of its profeſſors,” than ever hitherto it 
I has been, by the impoſition of creeds and ceremonies. 


| 
$1 You tell us, That no man can fail of finding the way of ſalvation, who Page 7. 
BS *< ſeeks it as he ought. I wonder you had not taken notice, in the places you 
| = quote for this, how we are directed there, to the right way of ſeeking. The 
words (John vii. 17.) are; “ If any man will do his will, he ſhall know of the 
<« doctrine whether it be of God.” And, Pſalm xxv. 12, 14. which are alſo 
E 2 quoted by you, tell us, The meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek 
will he teach his way. What man is he that feareth the Lord? him ſhall he 
FE ce teach in the way that he ſhall chuſe. The ſecret of the lord is with them 
1 ce that fear him, and he will ſhew them his covenant.” So that theſe places, if 
1 they prove what you cite them for, © that no man can fail of finding the way 
of ſalvation, who ſeeks it, as he ought; they do alſo prove, that a good life is 
the only way to ſeek, as we ought, and that therefore the magiſtrates, if they 
Ha would put men upon ſeeking x 2 way of falvation, as they ought, ſhould, by 
= theirlaws and penalties, force them to a good life; a good converſation being 
the readieſt and ſureſt way to a right underſtanding. Puniſhments and ſeverities, 
thus applied, we are ſure, are both practicable, juſt, and uſeful. How puniſh- 
ments will prove, in the way you contend for, we ſhall ſee when we come to 
conſider it. TE ie , | | 
Having given us theſe broad marks of your good-will to toleration, you tell 
us, © Tis not your deſign to argue againſt it, but only to enquire, what our Page 3. 
author offers for the proof of his aſſertion.” And then you give us this ſcheme 
of his argument. . : 3 
I. © THERE is but one way of ſalvation, or but one true religion.“ 
2. © No man can be ſaved by this religion, who does not believe it to be the 
* true religion.“ . 3 
3- © This belief is to be wrought in men, by reaſon and argument, not 
* by outward force and compulſion.” OD 
4. © THEREFORE, all ſuch force is utterly of no uſe, for the promoting 
* true religion, and the ſalvation of ſouls.” 
5. © AND, therefore no body can have any right, to uſe any force, or com- 
'* Pulfion, for the bringing men to the true religion.” : 
AND you tell us,, © the whole ſtrength of what that letter urged, for the pur- 
poſe of it, lies in this argument,” which, I think, you have no more reaſon to 
ſay, than if you would tell us, that only one beam of a houſe had any ſtrength in 


it, when there are ſeveral others, that would ſupport the building, were that gone. 
ms 2 2 2 1 Tux 


* 
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Tage 4. 


Page 5. 
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Vid. Let. p. 252. Re 


legion, for the ſalvation of men's 
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Tux purpoſe of the letter is plainly to defend toleration, exempt from all 
force; eſpecially civil force, or the force of the magiſtrate. Now if it be a true 
conſequence, that men muſt be tolerated, if magiſtrates have no commiſſion, 
er or authority, to puniſh them, for matters of religion; then the only ſtrength 
«. of the letter lies not in the unfitneſs of force to convince men's anderitanding.” 


AAN; If it be true, that © migiſtrates, being as liable to error, as the reſt 


ee of mankind, their uſing of force, in matters of religion, would not at all 


« advance the ſalvation of mankind,” (allowing that even force could work 
upon them, and magiſtrates had authority to uſe it, in religion) then the argu- 


ment, you mention, is not © the only one in that letter, of ſtrength to prove 


« the neceſſity of toleration.” Vid. Lett. p. 253. For the argument of the un- 
fitneſs, of force, to convince men's minds, being quite taken away, either of the 
other would be a ſtrong proof for toleration. But let us conſider the argument, 
as you have put it. +4 N %%; ᷑ l! 

„Tu two firſt propoſitions, you ſay, you agree to.“ As to the third, 
you grant * that force is very improper, to be uſed, to induce the mind to aſ- 
e ſent to any truth.” But yet you deny, © that force is utterly uſeleſs for the 
promoting true religion, and the ſalvation of men's fouls ;” which you call 


the author's fourth propoſition ; but, indeed, that is not the author's fourth pro- 


poſition, or any propolition of his, to be found in the pages you quote, or any 
where elſe, in the whole letter, either in thoſe terms, or in the ſenſe you take 


it. In the 253d page, which you quote, the author is ſhewing that the ma- 


giſtrate has no power, that is, * right, to make uſe of force in matters of re- 


is, becauſe force has no efficacy to convince men's minds; and that, without 
a full perſuaſion of the mind, the profeſſion of the true religion itſelf is not ac- 


ceptable to God. Upon this ground, ſays he, I affirm, that the magiſtrate's 


% power extends not to the eſtabling any articles of faith, or forms of wor- 
* ſhip, by the force of his laws. For laws are of no force at all, without pe- 
* nalties; and penalties, in this caſe, are abſolutely impertinent, becauſe they 
c are not proper to convince the mind.” And fo again, pag. 261, which is the 
other place you quote, the author ſays; © Whatſoever may be doubted in reli- 
“gion, yet this at leaſt is certain; that no religion, which I believe not to be 
«© true, can be either true, or profitable unto me. In vain, therefore, do princes 


e compel their ſubjects to come into their church-communion, under the pre- 


e tence of ſaving their fouls.” And more to this purpoſe. But in neither of 
thoſe paſſages, nor any where elſe, that I remember, does the author ſay, that 
it is impoſſible that force ſhould any way, at any time, upon any perſon, by 
any accident, be uſeful towards the promoting of true religion, and the falva- 
tion of ſouls; for that is it, which you mean by © utterly of no uſe.” He does 
not deny, that there is any thing, which God in his goodneſs does not, or may 


not, ſometimes, graciouſly make uſe of, towards the ſalvation of men's fouls (as 
our Saviour did of clay and ſpittle to cure blindneſs) and that ſo, force alſo may 


be ſometimes uſeful. But that, which he denies, and you grant, is, that force 
has any proper efficacy to enlighten the underſtanding, or produce belief. And 
trom thence he infers, that therefore the magiſtrate cannot lawfully compel 
men, in matters of religion. This is, what the author ſays, and what I ima- 
gine will always hold true, whatever you, or any one, can fay, or think, to the 
CONtrary.. | i eee | 
TraT which you ſay is, © Force indirectly, and at a diſtance, may do ſome 
« ſervice.” What you mean by doing ſervice at a diſtance, towards the bring- 
ing men to ſalvation, or to embrace the truth, I confeſs I do not underſtand; 
unleſs perhaps it be, what others, in propriety of ſpeech, call by accident. But 
be it what it will, it is ſuch a ſervice, as cannot be aſcribed to the direct and pro- 
per efficacy of force, And fo, fay you, Force, indirectly, and at a diſtance, 


may do ſome ſervice.” I grant it: make your beſt of it. What do you con- 


clude from thence, to your purpoſe? That therefore the magiſtrate may make 


uſe of it? That I deny, that ſuch an indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, will 
2 authorize 


ouls. And the reaſon, he gives for it, there, 
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«othorize the civil power, in the uſe of it, that will never be proved. Loſs of 


eſtate and dignities may make a proud man humble: ſufferings and impriſon- 
ment may make a wild and debauched man ſober : and ſo theſe things may ! in- 
« directly and at a diſtance, be ſerviceable towards the ſalvation of men's ſouls.” 
1 doubt not but God has made ſome, or all of theſe, the occaſions of good, to 
many men. But will you, therefore infer, that the magiſtrate may take away a 
man's honour, or eſtate, or liberty, for the ſalvation of his foul 7 or torment 
him in this, that he may be happy in the other world ? What is otherwiſe un- 
lawful, in itſelf (as it certainly is to puniſh a man without a fault) can never be 
made lawful by ſome good that, indirectly, and at a diſtance, or if you pleaſe, 
indirectly by accident, may follow from it. Running a man through may fave 
his life, as it has done by chance, opening a lurking impoſthume. But will 
you ſay therefore, that this is lawful, juſtifiable chirurgery? The gallies, it is 
like, might reduce many a vain, looſe proteſtant to repentance, ſobriety of 
thought, and a true ſenſe of religion : and the torments they ſuffered in the late 
perſecution, might make ſeveral conſider the pains of hell, and put a due eſti- 
mate of vanity and contempt on all things of this world. But will you ſay, be- 
cauſe thoſe puniſhments might, indirectly, and at a diſtance, ſerve to the ſalva- 
tion of men's ſouls, that therefore the king of France had a right and authority 
to make uſe of them? If your indirect, and at a diſtance ſerviceableneſs, may 
authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force in religion, all the cruelties uſed by the 
heathens againſt chriſtians, by papiſts againſt proteſtants, and all the perſecuting 
of chriſtians one amongſt another, are all juſtifiable. 5 Pn, - 

Bur what, if I ſhould tell you now, of other effects, contrary effects, that 
_ puniſhments in matters of religion may produce; and ſo may ſerve to keep men 

from the truth and from falvation ? What then will become of your indire& and 
at a diſtance uſefulneſs? for in all pleas for any thing, becauſe of its uſefulneſs, 
it is not enough to ſay, as you do, (and is the utmoſt, that can be ſaid for it) 


that it may be ſerviceable : but it muſt be conſidered not only what it may, but Page 5. 


what it is likely to produce. And the greater good, or harm likely to come 
from it, ought to determine the uſe of it. To ſhew you what effects one may 
expect from force, of what uſefulneſs it 1s to bring men to embrace the truth, 


be pleaſed to read what you yourſelf have writ. © I cannot but remark, ſay Page 13: 


« you, that theſe methods (viz. depriving men of their eſtates, corporal puniſh- 
« ments, ſtarving and tormenting them in priſons, and in the end, even taking 
« away their lives to make them chriſtians) are ſo very improper, in reſpe& to 
the deſign of them, that they uſually produce the quite contrary effect. For 
whereas, all the uſe, which force can have, for the advancing true religion, 
and the ſalvation of fouls, is (as has already been ſhewed) by diſpoſing men 
to ſubmit to inſtruction: and to give a fair hearing to the reaſons, that are 
offered, for the enlightning their minds, and diſcovering the truth to them; 
** theſe cruelties have the misfortune to be commonly looked upon, as fo juſt a 
e prejudice againſt any religion, that uſes them, as makes it needleſs to look an 
* farther into it; and to tempt men to reje& it, as both falſe and deteſtable, 
without ever vouchſafing to conſider the rational grounds and motives of it. 
* This effect they ſeldom fail to work, upon the ſufferers of them. And, as to 
* the ſpectators, if they be not beforchand well inſtructed in thoſe grounds ind 
** motives, they will be much tempted, likewiſe, not only to entertain the ſame 
opinion of ſuch a religion, but withal to judge much more favourably of that 
of the ſufferers ; who, they will be apt to think, would not expoſe themſelves 
to ſuch extremities, which they might avoid by compliance, if they were not 
thoroughly ſatisfied of the juſtice of their cauſe.” Here then you allow that 
taking away men's eſtates, or liberty, and corporal puniſhments, are apt to drive 
away both ſufferers and ſpectators, from the religion, that makes uſe of them, 
rather than to it. And fo theſe you renounce. Now, if you give up puniſh- 
ments of a man, in his perſon, liberty, and eſtate, I think we need not ſtand with 
you, for any other puniſhments that may be made uſe of. But, by what follows, 
it ſeems you ſhelter yourſelf under the name of ſeverities. For moderate puniſh- 
ments, as you call them, in another place, you think may be ſerviceable ; mo 
b rectly, 
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rely; and at a diſtance ſerviceable, to bring men to the truth. And 1 ſay, any | 


ſort of puniſhments, diſproportioned to the offence, or, where there is no fault 


at all, will always be ſeverity, unjuſtifiable ſeverity, and will be thought fo, by 
the ſufferers and by-ſtanders; and fo will uſually produce the effects, you have 


mentioned, contrary to the deſign they are uſed for. Not to profeſs the national 


faith, whilſt one believes it not to be true; nor to enter into church-communion 


with the magiſtrate, as long as one judges the doctrine, there profeſſed, to be 
erroneous, or the worſhip not ſuch as God has either preſcribed, or will accept 
this you allow, and all the world with you muſt allow, not to be a fault. But 
yet you would have men puniſhed for not being of the national religion ; that 


1s, as you yourſelf confeſs, for no fault at all. Whether this be not ſeverity, 


nay ſo open and avowed injuſtice, that it will give men a juſt prejudice againſt 
the religion that uſes it, and produce all thoſe ill effects, you there mention, I 


leave you to confider. So that the name of ſeverities, in oppoſition to the mo- 
derate puniſhments, you ſpeak for, can do you no ſervice at all. For, where 


there is no fault, there can be no moderate puniſhment : all puniſhment is im- 
moderate, where there is no fault to be puniſhed. But of your moderate puniſh- 
ment we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more in another place. It ſuffices here 
to have ſhewn, that whatever puniſhments you uſe, they are as likely to drive 


men from the religion, that uſes them, as to bring them to the truth ; and much 


more likely, as we ſhall ſee, before we have done; and ſo, by your own con- 
feſſion, they are not to be uſed. pe: 


Oxz thing, in this paſſage of the author, it ſeems, appears abſurd to you; 


that he ſhould ſay, That to take away men's lives, to make them chriſtians, 
« was but an ill way of expreſſing a eſign of their ſalvation. I grant there is 
a great abſurdity ſomewhere in the caſe. But it is in the practice of thoſe who, 
perſecuting men under a pretence of bringing them to ſalvation, ſuffer the tem- 
per of their good-will to betray itſelf, in taking away their lives. And what- 
ever avſurdities there be, in this way of proceeding, there is none in the author's 
way of expreſſing it; as you would more plainly have ſeen, if you had looked 
into the latin original, where the words are, © vita deniq; ipſa privant, ut fide- 
e les, ut ſalvi flant, p. 5. which though more literally, might be thus ren- 


dered, © to bring them to the faith and to falvation ;” yet the tranſlator is not 


to be blamed, if he choſe to expreſs the ſenſe of the author, in words, that very 


lively repreſented the extreme abſurdity, they are guilty of, who, under pretence 


of zeal for the ſalvation of fouls, proceed to the taking away their lives. An 
example whereof we have, in a neighbouring country, where the prince de- 
clares, he will have all his diflenting ſubjects ſaved; and purſuant thereto, has 
taken away the lives of many of them. For thither, at laſt, perſecution muſt 


come, as I fear notwithſtanding your talk of moderate puniſhments, you your 


ſelf intimate in theſe words: Not that I think the ſword is to be uſed, in this 
e buſineſs, (as I have ſufficiently declared already) but, becauſe all coactive 
<< power reſolves at laſt into the ſword; ſince all (I do not ſay, that will not 


ce be reformed in this matter, by leſſer penalties, but) that refuſe to ſubmit to 
<« leffer penalties, muſt at laſt fall under the ſtroke of it.” In which words, if 


you mean any thing to the buſineſs in hand, you ſeem to have a reſerve for 
greater puniſhments, when leſſer are not ſufficient to bring men to be convinced, 
But let that pals. 1 | 
You ſay, © If force be uſed, not inſtead of reaſon and arguments, that 1s, 
* not to convince, by its own proper efficacy, which it cannot do, &c. 1 
think thoſe, who make laws, and uſe force to bring men to church-conformi- 
ty in religion, ſeek only the compliance, but concern themſelves not for the 
conviction, of thoſe they puniſh ; and ſo never uſe force to convince. For, pray 


tell me, when any diſſenter conforms, and enters into the church-communion, 


is he ever examined, to ſee whether he does it upon reaſon, and conviction, and 
ſuch grounds, as would become a chriſtian, concerned for religion? If perſecu- 
tion (as is pretended) were for the ſalvation of men's ſouls, this would be done; 
and men not driven to take the facrament, to keep their places, or to obtain 
licences to {ell ale, (for ſo low have theſe holy things been proſtituted) who 
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perhaps, knew nothing of its inſtitution ; and conſidered no other uſe of it, but 


the ſecuring ſome poor ſecular advantage, which, without taking of it; they 
ſhould have loſt. So that this exception of yours, of the uſe of force, inſtead 
« of arguments; to convince men,” I think is needleſs ; thoſe, who uſe it, not 
being (that ever I heard) concerned that men ſhould be convinced. 


Bor you go on in telling us your way of uſing force, only to bring men Page 5, 


« to confider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which are proper and ſufficient to 


« convince them; but which, without being forced, they would not conſider.” 


And, ſay you, Who can deny but that, indirectly, and at a diſtance, it does 


« ſome ſervice, towards bringing men to embrace that truth, which either, 


« through negligence, they would never acquaint themſelves with, or through 


« prejudice, they would reject and condemn unheard ? Whether this way of 
« puniſhment is like to increaſe, or remove prejudice, we have already ſeen. And 
what that truth is, which you can poſitively ſay, any man, without being 
« forced by pumſhment, would through careleſneſs, never acquaint himſelf with,” 
I deſire you to name. Some are called at the third, ſome at the ninth, and ſome 
at the eleventh hour. And whenever they are called, they embrace all the truth, 
neceſſary to ſalvation. But theſe flips may be'forgiven, amongſt ſo many groſs 

and palpable miſtakes, as appear to me, all through your diſcourſe. © For exam- 
ple; You tell us that * force uſed to bring men to conſider, does indirectly, and 
« at a diſtance, ſome ſervice.” Here now you walk in the dark, and endeavour 
« to cover yourſelf with obſcurity, by omitting two neceſſary parts. As, firſt, 


who muſt uſe this force : which, though you tell us not here; yet, by other 


parts of your treatiſe, tis plain you mean the magiſtrate. And, ſecondly, you 
omit to ſay, upon whom it muſt be uſed, who it is muſt be puniſhed : and 
_ thoſe, if you fay any thing to your purpoſe, muſt be diſſenters from the natio- 
nal religion, thoſe, who come not into church-communion with the magiſtrate. 
And then your propoſition, in fair plain terms, will ſtand thus: If the magi- 
« ſtrate puniſh diſſenters, only to bring them to conſider thoſe reaſons and ar- 
« guments, which are proper to convince them; who can deny but that, indi- 


« redtly and at a diſtance, it may do ſervice, &c. towards bringing men to em- 


e brace that truth, which orherwiſe they would never be acquainted with?“ 
&c. In which propoſition, 1. There is ſomething impracticable. 2. Something 
unjuſt. And, 3. Whatever efficacy there is in force (your way applied) to bring 
men to conſider and be convinced, it makes againſt you. 


1. IT is impracticable to puniſh diſſenters, as diſſenters, only to make them 


conſider. For if you puniſh them as diſſenters (as certainly you do, if you 
puniſh them alone, and them all, without exception) you puniſh them, for not 
being of the national religion. And to puniſh a man, for not being of the na- 
tional religion, is not to puniſh him, only to make him conſider; unleſs not to 


be of the national religion, and not to conſider, be the fame thing. But you 


will ſay, the deſign is only to make diſſenters conſider; and therefore they may 
be puniſhed, only to make them conſider. To this J reply; It is impoſſible 


you ſhould puniſh one, with a deſign, only to make him confider, whom you 


puniſh for ſomething elſe, beſides want of conſideration ; or if you puniſh him, 
whether he conſider, or no; as you do, if you lay penalties on diſſenters in ge- 
neral, If you ſhould make a law to puniſh all ſtammerers; could any one be- 
lieve you, if you ſaid it was deſigned only to make them leave ſwearing ; would 
not every one fee, it was impoſſible that puniſhment ſhould be only againſt 
ſwearing, when all ſtammerers were under the penalty? Such a propoſal as this, 
is in itſelf, at firſt fight, monſtrouſly abſurd. But you muſt thank yourſelf for 
it. For to lay penalties upon ſtammerers, only to make them not ſwear, is not 
more abſurd and impoſſible, than it is to lay penalties upon diſſenters, only to 
make them conſider. | 1 

2. To puniſh men, out of the communion of the national church, to make 
them conſider, is unjuſt. They are puniſhed, becauſe out of the national church : 
and they are out of the national church, becauſe they are not yet convinced, 
Their ſtanding out, therefore, in this ſtate, whilſt they are not yet convinced, 
nor ſatisfied in their minds, is no fault; and, therefore, cannot juſtly be pu- 
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| niſhed, But your method is, Puniſh them, to make them conſider ſuch rea- 
s ſons and arguments, as are proper to convince them.” Which is juſt ſuch 
Juſtice, as it would be for the magiſtrate to puniſh you, for not being a Carteſian, 
| . only to bring you to conſider ſuch reaſons and arguments, as are proper and 
« ſufficient to eonvince you,” When it is poſſible, 1. That you, being ſatiſ- 
fied of the truth of your own opinion in philoſophy, did not judge it worth 
while to conſider that of Des Cartes. 2. It is poſſible you are not able to con- 
fider, and examine, all the proofs and grounds, upon which he endeavours to 
_ eſtabliſh his philoſophy. 3. Poſſibly you have examined, and ean find no rea- 
ſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince you. 
3. WHATEVER indirect efficacy there be in force, applied by the magiſtrate 
your way, it makes againſt you. Force uſed by the magiſtrate, to bring men 
« to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which are proper and ſufficient to 
© convince them, but which, without being forced, they would not conſider , 
« may, ſay you, be ſerviceable indirectly, and at a diſtance, to make men em- 
ce brace the truth, which muſt fave them.” And thus, ſay I, it may-be ſer- 
viceable to bring men to receive and embrace falſhood, which will deſtroy them. 
So that foree and puniſhment, by your own confeſſion, not being able directly, 
by its proper efficacy, to do men any good, in reference to their future eſtate ; 
| though it be ſure directly to do them harm, in reference to their preſent condi- 
8 tion here; and indirectly, and in your way of applying it, being proper to do, 
5 at leaſt as much harm, as good; I deſire to know, what the uſefulneſs is, which 
5 ſo much recommends it, even to a degree, that you pretend it needful and ne- 
cCeſſary. Had you ſome new untried chymical preparation, that was as proper 
to kill, as to fave, an infirm man (of whoſe life 1 hope, you would not be 
more tender, than of a weak brother's foul) would you give it your child, or 
try it upon your friend, or recommend it to they world, for its rare uſefulneſs ? 
I deal very favourably with you, when I fay as proper to kill, as to fave: for 
force, in your indirect way, of the © magiſtrate's applying it, to make men 
ce conſider thoſe arguments, that otherwiſe they would not; to make them lend 
e an ear to thoſe, who tell them, they have miſtaken their way, and offer to 
ce ſhew them the right; I ſay, in this way, force is much more proper, and 
likely, to make men receive and embrace error, than the truth. 2 
1. BECAUSE men, out of the right way, are as apt, I think, I may fay, 
apter, to uſe force, than others. For truth, I mean the truth of the goſpel, - 
which is that of the true religion, is mild and gentle, and meek, and apter to 
_ uſe prayers and intreaties, than force, to gain a hearing, | 
2. Braus the magiſtrates of the world, or the civil ſovereigns (as you 
think it more proper to call them) being few of them in the right way; (not 
one of ten, take which fide you will) perhaps you will grant not one of an 
: hundred, being of the true religion; tis likely your indirect way of ufing of 
force would do an hundred, or at leaſt ten times, as much harm as good: eſpe- 
cially if you conſider, that as the magiſtrate will certainly uſe it, to force men 
to hearken to the proper miniſters of his religion, let it be what it will; ſo you 
having ſet no time, nor bounds, to this conſideration of arguments and reaſons, 
ſhort of being convinced ; you, under another pretence, put into the magiſtrate's 
hands, as much power, to force men to his religion, as any the openeſt perſe- 
cutors can pretend to. For what difference, I beſeech you, between puniſhing 
yau to bring you to maſs, and puniſhing you to confider thoſe reaſons and ar- 
guments, which are proper and ſufficient to convince you, that you ought to go 
maſs ; for, till you are. brought to conſider reaſons and arguments, proper and 
ſufficient to convince you; that is, till you are convinced; you are puniſhed. 
on. If you reply, you meant reaſons and arguments, proper and ſufficient to 
convince them of the truth : I anſwer, if you meant ſo, why did you not fay 
{o? But if you had, it would in this caſe do you little ſervice. For the maſs, in 
France, is as much ſuppoſed the truth, as the liturgy here. And your way of 
applying force will as much promote popery in France, as proteſtantiſm in Eng- 
land. And you ſee how ſerviceable it is, to make men receive and embrace the 
truth that muſt ſave them. 
How- 
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« above-mentioned, may, in ſuch fort as has been ſaid, 1. e. indirectly, and at a 
« diftance; be ſerviceable to bring men to receive and embrace the truth, you 
« think it ſufficient to ſhew the uſefulneſs of it in religion.” Where I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, Iſt, That this uſefalneſs amounts to no more but this, That it is not im- 
poſſible but that it may be uſeful. And ſuch a uſefulneſs one cannot deny, to 
auricular confeſſion, doing of penance, going of a pilgrimage to ſome ſaint, and 


what not? Vet our church does not think fit to uſe them: though it cannot be 


denied, but they may have ſome of your indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs; 
that is, perhaps may do ſome ſervice, indirectly, and by accident. 

2. Fokcx, your way applied, as it may be uſeful, ſo alſo it may be uſeleſs. 
For, 1ſt, Where the law puniſhes diſſenters, without telling them, it is to make 


them conſider, they may, through ignorance and overſight, neglect to do it, 


and ſo your force prove uſeleſs. 2. Some diſſenters may have conſidered already, 


and then force employed upon them, muſt needs be uſeleſs; unleſs you can 


think it uſeful to puniſh a man to make him do that, which he has done already. 
z. God has not directed it: and, therefore, we have no reaſon to expect he 
could make it ſucceſsful. CO . 
3. Ir may be hurtful; nay, it is likely to prove more hurtful than uſeful. 
1ſt, Becauſe to puniſh men for that, which tis viſible cannot be known, whe- 
ther they have performed or no, is ſo palpable an injuſtice, that it is likelier to 
give them an averſion to the perſons, and religion, that uſes it, than to bring 
them to it. z2dly, Becauſe the greateſt part of mankind, being not able to diſ- 
cern befwixt truth and falſhood, that depend upon long and many proofs, and 
remote conſequences ; nor have ability enough to diſcover the falſe grounds, and 
reſiſt the captious and fallacious arguments of learned men, verſed in controver- 
ſies; are fo much more expoſed, by the force, which is uſed, to make them 
hearken to the information and inſtruction of men, appointed to it by the ma- 
giſtrate, or thoſe of his religion, to be led into falſhood and error, than they 
are likely, this way, to be brought to embrace the truth, that muſt ſave them; 


by how much the national religions of the world are, beyond compariſon, more 
of them falſe or erroneous, than ſuch as have God for their author, and truth 


for their ſtandard. And that ſeeking and examining, without the ſpecial grace 
of God, will not ſecure even knowing and learned men from error, we have 
a famous inſtance in the two Reynold's (both fcholars and brothers, but one a 
proteſtant, the other a papiſt) who, upon the exchange of papers between 
them, were both turned; but ſo, that neither of them, with all the arguments 
he could ute, could bring his brother back to the religion, which he himſelf 


had found reaſon to embrace. Here was ability to examine and judge, beyond 


the ordinary rate of moſt men. Yet one of theſe brothers was ſo caught, by the 
ſophiſtry and ſkill of the other, that he was brought into error, from which he 
could never again be extricated. This we muſt unavoidably conclude ; unleſs 


we can think, that wherein they differed, they were both in the right; or that 
truth can be an argument to ſupport a falſhood ; both which are impoſſible. 


And now, I pray, which of theſe two brothers would you have puniſhed, to 


make him bethink himſelf, and bring him back to the truth? For 'tis certain 


ſome ill grounded cauſe of aſſent alienated one of them from it. If you exa- 
mine your principles, you will find that, according to your rule, the papiſt muſt 
be puniſhed in England, and the proteſtant in Italy. So that, in effect, (by your 
rule) © paſſion, humour, prejudice, luſt, impreſſions of education, admiration | 


of perſons, worldly reſpect, and the like incompetent motives,” muſt always 


I Have taken the pains here, in a ſhort recapitulation, to give you the view 
of the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, which you make ſuch a noiſe with, 
and lay ſo much ſtreſs on. Whereby I doubt not, but it is viſible, that its uſe- 
fulneſs and uſeleſneſs, laid in the balance againſt each other, the pretended uſe- 
fulneſs is ſo far from outweighing, that it can neither encourage, nor excuſe, 


the uſing of puniſhments ; which are not lawful to be uſed, in our caſe, with- 


out ſtrong probability of ſucceſs. But when, to its uſeleſneſs, miſchief is ad- 
| ded, 
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be ſuppoſed on that fide, on which the magiſtrate is not. = 
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ded, and it is evident that more, much more harm may be expected from it 


than good, your own argument returns upon you. For if it be reaſonable to uſe 
it, becauſe it may be ſerviceable to promote true religion and the ſalvation of ſouls, 
it is much more reaſonable to let it alone, becauſe it may be more ſerviceable to 
the promoting falſhood, and the perdition of ſouls. And therefore you will do 
well hereafter not to build ſo much on the uſefulneſs of force, applied your 


way, your indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, which amounts but to the 


ſhadow and poſſibility of uſefulneſs, but with an overbalancing weight of miſ- 
chief and harm annexed to it. For upon a juſt eſtimate, this indirect, and at 


* 


a diſtance, uſefulneſs, can directly go for nothing; or rather leſs than no- 


tig CES | 1 x 
Bur to ſuppoſe: force, applied your way, were as uſeful for the promoting 


true religion, as I ſuppoſe I have ſhewed it to be the contrary ; it does not 


from thence follow that it is lawful, and may be uſed. It may be very uſeful 
in a pariſh, that has no teacher, or as bad as none, that a layman, who wanted 


not abilities for it (for ſuch we -may ſuppoſe to be) ſhould ſometimes preach 


to them the doctrine of the goſpel, and ſtir them up to the duties of a good life, 
And yet this, (which cannot be denied, may be atleaſt ©.indireQly, and at a 
< diſtance ſerviceable, towards the promoting true religion, and the ſalvation 


“ of ſouls”) you will not (I imagine) allow, for this uſefulneſs," to be lawful : 
and that, becauſe he has not commiſſion and authority to do it. The fame 


might be ſaid of the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and any other function 
of the prieſtly office. This is juſt our caſe. Granting force, as you ſay, indi- 


rectly, and at a diſtance, uſeful to the ſalvation of men's ſouls ; yet it does not, 
therefore, follow that it is lawful for the magiſtrate to uſe it: becauſe, as the 


author ſays, the magiſtrate has no commiſſion, or authority, to do ſo. For 
however you have put it thus, (as you have framed the author's argument) 


force is utterly of no uſe, for the promoting of true religion, and the falvation 


de of ſouls; and, therefore, nobody can have any right to uſe any force, or 
ce compulſion, for the bringing men to the true religion ;” yet the author does 
not, in thoſe pages you quote, make the latter of theſe propoſitions, an inference 


barely from the former; but makes uſe of it, as a truth, proved by ſeveral ar- 
guments, he had before brought to that purpoſe. For though it be a good ar- 


gument; it is not uſeful, therefore not fit to be uſed : yet this will not be good 
logic; it is uſeful, therefore any one has a right to uſe it. For if the uſeful- 


neſs makes it lawful, it makes it lawful in any hands, that can fo apply it; and 


ſo private men may ule it. EE 
« Wuo can deny, ſay you, but that force, indirectly, and at a diſtance, may 


«© do ſome ſervice, towards the bringing men to embrace that truth, which 


© otherwiſe they would never acquaint themſelves with.“ If this be good ar- 
guing in you, for the uſefulneſs of force, towards the ſaving of men's ſouls; 
give me. leave to argue after the fame faſhion. 1. I will ſuppoſe, which you 
will not deny me, that as there are many, who take up their religion upon 
wrong grounds, to the endangering of their fouls: fo there are many, that a- 
bandon themſelves to the heat of their luſts, to the endangering of their ſouls. 
2dly, I will ſuppoſe, that as force applied, your way; is apt to make the incon- 
ſiderate conſider, fo force applied, another way, is apt to make the laſcivious 
chaſte. The argument then, in your form, will ſtand thus : © Who can deny, 
ce but that force, indirectly, and at a diſtance, may, by caſtration, do ſome 
« ſervice towards bringing men to embrace that chaſtity, which otherwiſe they 
e would never acquaint themſelves with.” Thus you ſee, “ caſtration may, in- 
directly, and at a diſtance, be ſerviceable towards the ſalvation of men's fouls.” 
But will you ſay, from ſuch an uſefulneſs as this, becauſe it may indirectly, and 


at a diſtance, conduce to the ſaving of any of his ſubjects ſouls, that therefore 


the magiſtrate has a right to do it, and may by force make his ſubjects eunuchs, 
for the kingdom of heaven? It is not for the magiſtrate, or any body elſe upon 
an imagination of its uſefulneſs, to make uſe of any other means, for the ſalva- 
tion of men's ſouls, than what the author and finiſher of our faith hath direct- 
ed. You may be miſtaken, in what you think uſeful. Dives thought, and fo, 
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chaps ſhould you and I'too, if not better informed by the ſcriptures, that it 
would be uſeful to rouze and awaken men; if one ſhould' come to them from 
the dead. But he was miſtaken. And we are told, that if men will not hearken 
to Moſes and the prophets, the means appointed, neither will the ſtrangeneſs, 
nor terror, of one coming from the dead perſuade them. If what we are apt 
to think uſeful were thence to be concluded ſo, we ſhould (I fear) be obliged 
to believe the miracles, pretended to, by the church of Rome, For miracles, 
we know, were once uſeful for the promoting true religion, and the ſalvation 
of ſouls; which is more than you can ſay, for your political puniſhments : but 
yet we muſt conclude that God thinks them not uſeful now; “ unleſs we 
«will ſay (that, which, without impiety, cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and 
« benign diſpoſer and governor of all things does not now uſe all uſeful means 
« fox promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of fouls.” I think 
this conſequence will hold, as well as what you draw, in near the fame 
Luer us not, therefore, be more wiſe than our maker, in that ſtupendous 
and ſupernatural work of our ſalvation. The ſcripture, that reveals it to us, 
contains all that we can know, or do, in order to it: and where that is ſilent, 


it is in us preſumption to direct. When you can ſhew any commiſſion in ſcrip- 


ture for the uſe of force, to compel men to hear, any more than to embrace, 
the doctrine of others, that differ from them, we ſhall have reaſon to ſubmit to 
it; and the magiſtrate have ſome ground to ſet up this new way of perſecution. 
But till then, it will be fit for us to obey that precept of the goſpel, which bids 


us “ take heed what we hear, So that hearing is not always fo uſeful as you Mark iv. 24. 


ſuppoſe: If it had, we ſhould never have had ſo direct a caution againſt it. It 
is not any imaginary uſefulneſs, you can ſuppoſe, which can make that a pu- 
niſhable crime, which the magiſtrate was never authorized to meddle with. Go 
« and teach all nations,” was a commiſſion of our Saviour's : But there was not 


added to it; puniſh thoſe, that will not hear and conſider what you fay. No; 


but © if they will not receive you, ſhake off the duſt of your feet,” leave them 

and apply yourſelves to ſome others. And St. Paul knew no other means to 
make men hear, hut the preaching of the goſpel ; as will appear to any one who 
will read, Romans the xth, xivth, &c. faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
« by the word of God.” = ; | | 


You goon, and, in favour of your beloved force, you tell us, that it is not on- Page 6. 


ly uſeful but needful. And here, after having at large, in the four following 
pages, ſet out the negligence, or averſion, or other hindrances, that keep men 


from examining, with that application and freedom of judgment they ſhould, 


the grounds, upon which they take up, and perſiſt in, their religion, you come 


to conclude force neceſſary. Your words are: If men are generally averſe to a page 10. 


due conſideration of things, where they are moſt concerned to ule it; if they 
c uſually take up their religion, without examining it, as they ought, and then 
grow ſo opinionative and ſo ſtiff in their prejudice, that neither the gentleſt 
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- © admonitions, nor the moſt earneſt intreaties, ſhall ever prevail with them af- 


« terwards to do it; what means is there left (beſides the grace of God) to re- 
duce thoſe of them, that are got into a wrong way, but to lay thorns and briars 


in it? That, ſince they are deaf to all 3 the uneaſineſs, they meet 


with, may, atleaſt, put them to a ſtand, and incline them to lend an ear to 
© thoſe, who tell them, they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſnew them 


_ © the right way. What means is there left, ſay you, but force? What to do? 


Jo reduce men, who are out of it, into the right way.” 80 you tell us here. 
And to that, I ſay, there is other means beſides force; that, which was appointed 
and made uſe of, from the beginning, the preaching of the goſpel. 

<« But, ſay you, to make them hear, to make them conſider, to make them 
examine, there is no other means but puniſhment ; and therefore it is ne- 
eee 707-3 07 eee 1177 

I ANS RR, 1ſt. What, if God, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, would 
not have men compelled to hear ; but thought the good tidings of ſalvation, and 
the propoſals of life and death, means and inducements enough, to make them 
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bear 4hd-confider, now,; a8 well as heretbfore? Then your means, your pypiſh- 
ments are not neceſſary. What if God would have men left to their freedom 
in this point, if they Will hear, or if they will forbear, will you conſtrain them? 
Thus we ate ſure he did with his on people: and this, when they were in cap- 
tivity : and it is very like were ill · treated, for being of a different religion from 
the national, and ſo were puniſhed as diſſenters, Vet then God expected not that 
thoſe puniſhments ſhould force them to hearken, more than at other times: as 
appearb by zek. iii. 11. And this alſo is the method of the goſpel: % We are 
« Ambaſfadors for Chriſt; as if God did beſeech by us, we pray, in Chriſt's 
* ſtead, fays St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 20. If God had thought it neceſſary to have 
men puniſhed, to make them give ear, he could have called magiſtrates to be 
ſpreaders und rniniſters of the goſpel; as well as poor fiſhermen, or Paul a per- 
fecutor, who yet wanted not power to puniſh, where punifhment was neceſſa- 
ry, as is'tvident in Ananias and Saphira, and the inceſtuous Corinthian. 
2dly, WrarT if God, foreſeeing this force would be in the hands of men, 
as paſſionate, as humourſome, as liable to prejudice and error, as the reſt of 
their brethren, did not think it a proper means to bring men into the right 
% mon bar % moe mh. woody fo eras Hoo melo: 
8 4 War if there be other means? Then yours ceaſes to be neceſſary, 
upon the account, that there is no means left. For you yourſelf allow, * that 
« the grace of God is another means. And I ſuppoſe, you will not deny it 
to be both a proper and ſufficient means; and which is more, the only means; 
ſuch means, as can work by itſelf, and without which, all the force in the 
world can do nothing. God alone can open the ear, that it may hear, and open 
the heatt, that'it may underſtand; and this he does, in his own good time, and 
to whom he is graciouſſy pleaſed; but not according to the will and fancy of man, 
when he thinks fit, -by:puniſhments, to compel his brethren. If God has pro- 
nounced againſt any perſon, or people, what he did againſt the Jews, (Iſa. vi. 
104% Make the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and ſhut 
« *their' eyes ; leſt they ſee with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and un- 
« derſtand with their hearts, and convert, and be healed :” Will all the force, 
you can uſe, be a means to make them hear and underſtand, and be converted? 
Bur, Sir, to return your argument: Lou ſee no other means left (taking 
e the world as we now find it) to make men thoroughly and impartially exa- 
termine a religion, Which they embraced, upon ſuch inducements, as ought to 
have no ſway at all in the matter, and with little, or no, examination of the 
proper grounds of it.” And thence you conclude the uſe of force, by the 
magiſtrate, upon diſſenters, neceſſary. And, I fay, I ſee no other means left 
(taking the world, as we now find it, wherein the magiſtrates never lay penal- 
ties, for matters of religion, upon thoſe of their own church, nor is it to be ex- 
ected they ever ſhould;) to make men of the national church, any where, 
thoroughly and impartially examine a religion, which they embraced, upon 
e ſueh inducements, as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter; and, there- 
fore, with little, or no, examination of the proper grounds of it.” And 
therefore, I conclude the uſe of force, by diſſenters, upon conformiſts, neceſ- 
ſary. Lappeal to the world, whether this be not as juſt and natural a conclu- 
ſion, as yours. Though, if you will have my opinion, I think the more ge- 
nuine conſequence is, that force, to make men examine matters of religion, is 
not neceſſary at all. But you may take which of theſe conſequences you pleaſe. 
Both of them, I am ſure, you cannot avoid. It is not for you and me, out of 
an imagination, that they may be uſeful, or are neceſſary, to preſcribe means, 
in the great and myſterious work of ſalvation, e, e 54 God himſelf 
has directed. God has appointed force as uſeful and neceſſary, and therefore 
it is to be uſed; is a way of arguing, becoming the ignorance and humility of 
poor creatures. But I think force uſeful or neceſſary, and therefore it is to be 
uſed; has, methinks, a little too much preſumption in it. You affe, What 
means elſe is there left? None, ſay I, to be uſed by man, but what God 
Himſelf has directed in the ſcriptures, wherein are contained all the means and 
methods of ſalvation. Faith is the gift of God. And ane ee 
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other means, to Procure this gift to anyone, but what God himſelf has pre- 
ſcribed. IE, he has there, appointed that any. ſhould be forced, © to hear thoſe, 
« Who tell them, they bave miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the 
« right,” and that; they ſhould be puniſhed; by the magiſtrate, if they did not; 
twill be paſt doubt, it is to be made uſe of. But till that can be done, twill 
be in vain to ſay, what other ineans is there left? If all the means God has ap- 
pointed, to make men heat and conſider, tbe ** exhortation in ſeaſon and out of 
«« ſeaſon,” &c. together with prayer for them, aud the example of meekneſs 
and a good life; this is all ought to be done, whether they will hear, or whe- 
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of the world; and in a crocked and perverſe generation, led away by luſts, 
0 and prejudice, (as well as this you complain of) prevailed with men 
to bear and embrace the truth, and take care of their own ſouls ; without the 
aſſiſtance of any ſuch force of the magiſtrate, which you now think needful. 
But whatever neglect, or averſion, there is in ſome men, impartially and 
thoroughly to be inſtructed; there will, upon a due examination (I fear) be 
found no leſs a neglect and averſion in others, impartially and thoroughly to in- 
ſtruct them. Tis not the talking even general truths in plain and clear lan- 
guage; much leſs a man's own fancies, in ſcholaſtick, or uncommon; 1 of 
1 ſpeaking, an hour or two, once a week, in publick ; that is enough to inſtruct 
1 even willing hearers, in the way of ſalvation, and the grounds of their religion. 8 
3 They are not politick diſcourſes, which are the means of right information, in 
the foundations of religion. For with fuch (ſometimes venting anti- monarchi- | | 
cal principles, ſometimes, again, -preaching up nothing but abſolute monarchy = 
and paſſive obedience, as the one, or other, have been in vogue, and the way | 
to preferment) have our churches rung in their turns, ſo loudly, that reaſons 
and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince men of the truth, in the con- 
troverted points of religion, and to direct them in the right way to ſalvation, 
were ſcarce any where to be heard. But how many, do you think, by friendly 
and chriſtian debates with them at their houſes, and by the gentle methods of | 
the goſpel, made uſe of in private converſation, might have been brought into : 
BY the church; who, by.railing from the pulpit, ill and unfriendly treatment out . | 
== cf it, and other neglects and ,miſcartiage of thoſe, who claimed to be their | 
= teachers; have been driven from, hearing them? Paint the defects and miſcar- j 
riages frequent on this ſide, as well as you have done . thoſe on the other, and . 
then do you, with, all- the world, conſider whether thoſe, whom you ſo hand- \ 
ſomely declaim againſt, for being-miſled ,by education, paſſion, humour, pre- | | 


« judice, .obſtinacy,” &c. do deſerve all the puniſhment. Perhaps it will be 
anſwered,; If there be ſo much toil in it, that particular perſons muſt be ap- 
plied to, who then will be a miniſter? And what if a layman ſhould reply: If 
there be ſo much toil in it, that doubts muſt be cleared, prejudice removed, 
foundations examined, &c. Who then will be a proteſtant? The excuſe will be 
as good hereafter, for the one as for the other. 8 
Tuis new method of yours, which you ſay no“ body can deny, but that, 
W « indirectly, and at a diſtance, it does ſome ſervice, towards bringing men to 
E «embrace the truth; was. never yet thought on, by the moſt refined perſecu- 
2 tors. Though.indeed!it is not altogether unlike the plea made uſe of, to excuſe 
the late barbarous uſage of the proteſtants, in France (deſigned to extirpate the 
reformed religion there) from being a perſecution for religion. The French 
king requires all his ſubjects to come to maſs : \ thoſe, who do. not, are, puniſhed 
with a witneſs. For hat? Not for! their. religion, ſay the pleaders for that diſ- 
_ cipline, but for diſobeying the king's. laws. So, by your rule, the diſſenters (for 
thither you would, and thither.you , maſt; come, if you mean any thing) muſt 
be puniſhed. For what? Not for their religion, ſay you, not for © following 
e the light of their own: reaſon, not for obeying, the. dictates of their own con- 
ſciences. That you think not, fit. For- hat then are they to be puniſhed ? 
© To make them, ſay you, examine the religion they have embraced, and the 
religion they have rejected. So that they are puniſhed, not for 5 
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fended einde g la g aw: forthere i nag lach of the land, that requites chem to ex- 
amine. And Which Howe is tlie 5 ea, pray judge. You ought, indeed, 

to have the credit of this new inventio All other law-makers Have conſtantly 
he amended; the fault was firſt 


declared! and then penalties ee 55 all thoſe; who; after a time ſet, | 
fhould bet found IF of i it. This the common ſenſe of mankind, and the ve. 
7 reaſon of laws (which': are intended not for puniſhment, but correction) has | 

ade ſo plain, that the Tubtileft and moſt refined law-miakers Have not Sone out 


of this courſe, nor have the moſt ignorant and barbarous nations fmiſſed it. But 


you have out-done Solon and Lycurgus, Moſes and our Saviour, and are reſolved 
to be a law-maker of a way by yourſelf. Tis an old and obſolete way; and will not 
ſerve your 'tiign,. to begitr” tl v. warnin gs and threats of penalties to be inflicted, 
on' thoſe who do not reform," but continue to do that, which you think they 


fail in. T0 allow of impunity to the innocent, or the opportunity of amend- 


ment to thoſe, who would avoid the penalties,” are formalities not worth your 
notice. Vu are for à ſhorter and ſurer Way. Take à whole tribe, and puniſh 
them at all adventures; whether guilty or no, of the miſcarriage, which you 
would have amended; or without ſo much as telling them what i is you would 
have them do, but leaving them to find it out, if they can. All theſe abſurdi- 
ties are contained in your way of proceeding ; ; andare impoffible to be avoided, 
by any one, who will puniſh diſſenters, and only diſſenters, „to make them 


confider and weigh the grounds of their religion, and impartially examine, 


« whether it be true or no, and upon what grounds they took it up, that ſo 
10 they may find and embrace the truth that muſt ſave them.” But that this 
new ſort of diſcipline may have all fair play, let us enquire, '- 

Firſt, Wiio it is you would have be puniſhed. In'the place above ROY they 


as as thoſe! who are got into a wrong way, and are deaf to all perſuaſions” 


If theſe are the men to be puniſhed, let a law be made againſt them: you have 


my conſent; and that is the proper courſe to have offenders puniſhed. For you 
do not, I hope, intend to puniſh any fault, by a law, which you do not name 


in the Jaw; -nor make a law againſt any fault, you would not have puniſhed. 
And now, if you are ſincere, and in earneſt, and are (as a fair man ſhould 


be) for what your words plainly fignify, and nothing elſe ; what will fuch a 
law ſerve for? Men in the wrong way are to be punithed : but who ate in the 


wrong way, is the queſtion. You have no more reaſon to determine it againſt 


one, who differs from you; than he has to conclude againſt you, who differ 


from him. No, not though you have the magiſtrate and the national church, 
on your ſide, For, if to differ from them be, to be in the wrong way ; 
you, who are in the right way in England, will be in the wrong way in 


France. Every one here muſt be judge for himſelf ; and your law will reach 


no body, till you have convinced him, he is in the wrong way. And then, 


there will be no need of puniſhment to make him conſider; unleſs you will 
affirm again, what you have denied, and have men puniſhed, for embracing the 


religion, they believe to be true, when it differs from ee or the pub- 


lick. 
Bxs1DEs being in the wrong way, thoſe, whom you would bent puniſhed, 


| muſt be ſuch as are deaf to all perſuaſions. But any ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you will 


hardly find, who hearken to np body, not to thoſe of their own way. If you 
mean, by deaf to all perſuafions, all perſuaſions of a contrary party, or of a dif- 
ferent church; ſuch I ſuppoſe, you may abundantly find in your own church, 


as well as elſewhere ; and I preſume to them you are fo charitable, that you 


would not have them puniſhed, for not lending an ear to ſeducers. For con- 
ſtancy in the truth, and perſeverance in faith, is (J hope) rather to be encou- 
raged, than by any penalties checked in the orthodox. And your church, 
doubtleſs, as others, is orthodox to itſelf, in all its tenets. If you mean by all 
perſuaſion, all your perſuaſion, or all perſuaſion of thoſe of your communion; 
you do beg the queſtion, and ſuppoſe you have a 1 to puniſh thole, who 
differ from, and will not comply with You. BE 
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Your next words are, When men fly from the means of a right informa- 
te tion, and will not fo much as conſider, how reaſonable it is, thoroughly and 
« impartially to examine a religion, which they embraced, upon ſuch induce- 
&« ments, as ought to have no {way at all in the matter; and, therefore, with 
« little or no examination of the proper grounds of it; what human method 


can be uſed, to bring them to act like men, in an affair of ſuch conſequence, 
« and to make a wiſer and more rational choice, but that of laying ſuch penal- 


« ties upon them, as may balance the weight of thoſe prejudices, which in- 


« clined them to prefer a falſe way before the true, and recover them to ſo much 


« ſobriety and reflection, as ſeriouſly to put the queſtion to themſelves ; whether 
« jt be really worth the while to undergo fach inconveniencies, for adhering to 
« à religion, which, for any thing they know, may be falſe, or for rejecting 
«; another (if that be the caſe) which, for any thing they know, may be true, 


« till they have brought it to the bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial there.” 


Here you again bring in ſuch as prefer a falſe way before a true: to which ha- 


ving anſwered already, I ſhall here ſay no more, but that ſince our church will 


not allow thoſe to be in a falſe way, who are out of the church of Rome, be- 


cauſe the church of Rome (which pretends infallibility) declares hers to be the 


only true way; certainly no one of our church (nor any other, which claims 
not infallibility) can require any one, to take the teſtimony of any church, as 
a ſufficient proof of the truth of her own doctrine. So that true and falſe (as 


it commonly happens, when we ſuppoſe them for ourſelves, or our party) in 
effect, ſignify juſt nothing, or nothing to the purpoſe; unleſs we can think that 
true or falſe in England, which will not be ſo at Rome, or Geneva, and vice 


verſa. As for the reſt of the deſcription, of thoſe, on whom you are here lay- 
ing penalties; I beſeech you conſider, whether it will not belong to any of your 


church, let it be what it will. - Conſider, I fay, if there be none in your church, 


« who have embraced her religion, upon ſuch inducements, as ought to have 
« no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore, with little, or no, examination, 


« of the proper grounds of it; who have not been inclined by prejudices ; who 


« do not adhere to a religion, which, for any thing they know, may be falſe, 


and who have rejected another, which, for any thing they know, may be true.” 
If you have any ſuch in your communion (and it will be an admirable, though 


I fear but a little, flock that has none ſuch in it) confider well what you have 
done. You have prepared rods for them, for which I imagine they will con 
you no thanks. For to make any tolerable ſenſe of what you here propoſe, it 
muſt be underſtood that you would have men of all religions puniſhed, to make 
them conſider, © whether it be really worth the while, to undergo ſuch in- 
«* conveniencies, for adhering to a religion, which for any thing they know 
* may be falſe.” If you hope to avoid that, by what you have ſaid of true 
and falſe; and pretend that the ſuppoſed preference of the true way in your 
church, ought to preſerve its members from your puniihment; you manifeſtly 


trifle. For every church's teſtimony, that it has choſen the true way, muſt be 


taken for itſelf; and then none will be liable; and your new invention, of pu- 
niſhment, is come to nothing: or elſe the differing churches teſtimonies muſt 
be taken one for another; and then they will be all out of the true way, and 


your church need penalties, as well as the reſt. So that, upon your principles, 
they muſt all, or none, be puniſhed. Chuſe which you pleaſe : one of them, 


I think, you cannot eſcape. OE. | 
Wuar you fay in the next words, © Where inſtruction is ſtifly refuſed, and 
all admonitions and perſuaſions prove vain and ineffectual ;” differs nothing, 
but in the way of expreſſing, from deaf to all perſuaſions : and ſo that is an- 
Iwered already. N | | | : 
In another place, you give us another deſcription of thoſe, you think ought 
to be puniſhed, in theſe words; Thoſe, who refuſe to embrace the doctrine, 
and ſubmit to the ſpiritual government of the proper miniſters of religion, 
who by ſpecial deſignation are appointed to exhort, admoniſh, reprove,” &c. 
Here then, thoſe to be puniſhed, © are ſuch who refuſe to embrace the doc- 
** trine, and ſubmit to the government of the proper miniſters of religion,” 
Vor, II. 4% Whereby, 
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Whereby, we are as much till at uncertainty, as we were before, who thoſe are, 
who (by your ſcheme, and laws ſuitable to it) are to be puniſhed. Since every | 
church has, as it thinks, its proper miniſters of religion. And © if you mean 
e thoſe, that refuſe. to embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the government of 
the miniſters of another church; then all men will be guilty, and muſt be 
puniſhed; even thoſe, of your church, as well as others. If you mean thoſe 
Hop who refuſe, &c. the miniſters of their own church; very few will incur. your 
WO penalties. But if, by theſe proper miniſters of religion, the miniſters of ſome 
particular church are intended, hy do you not name it? Why are you fo re- 
ſerved, in a matter wherein, if you ſpeak not out, all the reſt, that you ſay, 
will be to no purpoſe? Are men to be puniſhed for © refuſing. to embrace. the 
L daoctrine, and ſubmit to the government, of the proper miniſters of the 
DB « church of Geneva?“ For this time, (ſince you have declared nothing to the 
contrary) let me ſuppoſe 2 of that church: and then, I am ſure, that is it 
that you would name. For, of whatever church you are, if you think the 
miniſters of any one church ought to be hearkened to, and obeyed, it muſt be 
thoſe of your own... There are perſons to be puniſhed, you ſay. This you con- 
tend for, all through your book; and lay ſo much ſtreſs on it, that you make 
the preſeryation and propagation of religion, and the falvation of ſouls, to de- 
pend on it: and yet you deſcribe them, by ſo general and equivocal marks; that, 
| unleſs it be upon ſuppoſitions, which nobody will grant you, I dare ſay, neither 
you, nor any body elſe, will be able to find one guilty. Pray find me, if you 
. can, a man whom you can judicially prove (for he that is puniſhed, by the law 
muſt be fairly tried) is in a wrong way, in reſpect of his faith, I mean, who 

« js deaf to all perſuaſions, who flies from all means of a right information, 
< who refuſes to embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the government of the 

<« ſpirityal paſtors,” And, when you have done that, I think, I may allow you 

what power, you pleaſe, to puniſh him; without any prejudice to the tolera- 

tion the author of the letter propoſe. 5 5 8 

Bur why, I pray, all this boggling, all this looſe talking, as if you knew 
not what you meant, or durſt not ſpeak it out? Would you be for puniſhing 
ſomebody, you know not whom ? I do not think fo ill of you. Let me then 
ſpeak out for you. The evidence of the argument has convinced you, that men 
ought not to be perſecuted for their religion; That the ſeverities in uſe, amoigit MK 

Chriſtians, cannot be defended ; That the magiſtrate has not authority to compel MR 

any one to his religion. This you are forced to yield. But you would fain re- 1 

tain ſome power in the magiſtrate's hands, to puniſh diſſenters, upon a new pre- 

tence; viz. not for having embraced the doctrine and worſhip, they believe to 
be true and right, but for not having well conſidered their own and the magi- 
ſtrate's religion. To ſhew you, that I do not ſpeak wholly without book ; give 

Page 26, me leave to mind you of one paſſage of yours. The words are, * Penalties 

e to put them upon a ſerious and impartial examination of the controverſy, be- 

ce tween the magiſtrates and them.” Though theſe words be not intended to 
tell us, whom you would have puniſhed, yet it may be plainly inferred from 
them. And they more clearly point out, whom you aim at, than all the forc- 
going places, where you ſeem to (and ſhould) deſcribe them. For they are ſuch 
as between whom and the magiſtrate, there is a controverſy :” that is, in 
ſhort, who differ {rom the magiſtrate in religion. And now, indeed, you have 
given us a note, by which thoſe, you would have puniſhed, may be known. 
We have, with much ado, found at laſt, whom it is, we may preſume, you 
would have puniſhed. Which, in other caſes, is uſually not very difficult: be- 
cauſe there the faults, to be mended, eaſily defign the perſons to be corrected. 
But yours is a new method, and unlike all, that ever went before it. 

IN the next place; let us fee, for what you would have them puniſhed. You 
tell us, and it will eaſily be granted you, that not to examine and weigh .impar- 
tially, and without prejudice or paſſion, (all which, for ſhortneſs fake, we will 
expreſs by this one word, conſider) the religion one embraces, or refuſes, is 4 
fault very common, and very prejudicial to true religion and the ſalvation of 
men's ſouls. But penalties and puniſhments are very neceſſary, ſay you, to re- 
medy this evil. | | | LET 
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A ſecond 
Lr us ſee now, hot you apply this remedy. Therefore, ſay you, let all 
diſſenters be puniſhed. . Why ? Have no diſſenters conſidered. of religion ? Or 
have all conformiſts conſidered? That you yourſelf will not ſay. , Your project, 
therefore, is juſt as reaſonable, as if a lethargy growing epidemical in England; 
you uld propoſe to bave a law made to bliſter and ſcarify and ſhave the heads 
of all, who wear gowns: though it be certain that neither all, who wear gowns, 
are lethargick, nor all, who are lethargick, wear gowns, 7 . 


— Di te Damaſippe, deæq; : 
e Verum ob conſilium, donent tonſore. 


For there could not be certainly a more learned advice, than that one man 
ſhould be pull'd by the ears, becauſe another is aſleep. This, when you have 
conſidered of it again, (for I find, according to your principle, all men have, 
now and then, need to be jogg'd) you will, I gy be convinced is not like a 
fair phyſician, to apply a remedy to a diſeaſe ; but like an enraged enemy, to 
vent one's ſpleen upon a party. Common ſenſe, as well as common juſtice, re- 
uires, that the remedies of laws and penalties ſhould be directed againſt the 
evil, that is to be removed, where-ever it be found. And if the puniſhment, 
ou think ſo neceſſary, be (as you pretend) to cure the miſchief, you complain 
of, you mult let it purſue, and fall on, the guilty, and thoſe only, in what 
company ſoever they are ; and not, as you here propoſe, and is the higheſt in- 
- juſtice, puniſh the innocent, conſidering diſſenter, with the guilty, and, on the 
other fide, let the inconſiderate, guilty conformiſt eſcape, with the innocent. 
For one may rationally preſume, that the national church has ſome, nay more 
in pro portion, of thoſe who little conſider, or concern themſelves about, reli- 
gion, than any congregation of diſſenters. For conſcience, or the care of their 
ſouls, being once laid aſide; intereſt of courſe leads men into that ſociety, 
where the protection and countenance of the government, and hopes of prefer- 
ment, bid faireſt'-to all their remaining deſires. So that if careleſs, negligent, 
inconſiderate men, in matters of religion, who, without being forced, would 
not conſider, are to be rouzed into a care of their ſouls, and a ſearch after truth, 
by puniſhments; the national religion, in all countries, will certainly have a 
right, to the greateſt ſhare of thoſe puniſhments; at leaſt, not to be wholly ex- 
1 empt from them. l „%% age". 
= Tits is that, which the author of the letter, as I remember, complains of; 
aandd that juſtly, viz. «© That the pretended care of men's ſouls always expreſſes 
* itſelf, in thoſe, who would have force any way made uſe of, to that end, in 
very unequal methods; ſome perſons, being to be treated with ſeverity, whilſt 
others, guilty of the ſame faults, are not to be ſo much as touched.” Tho' 
you are got pretty well out of the deep mud, and renounce puniſhments directly 
for religion; yet you ſtick till in this part of the mire; whilſt you would 
have diſſenters puniſhed to make them conſider, but would not have any thing 
done to conformiſts, though never ſo negligent, on this point of conſidering. 
The author's letter pleaſed me, becauſe it is equal to all mankind, is direct, and 
will, I think, hold every where: which I take to be a good mark of truth. 
For I ſhall always ſuſpect, that neither to comport with the truth of religion, 
or the deſign of the goſpel, which is ſuited to only ſome one country, or party. 
What is true and good in England, will be true and good at Rome too, in Page 12. 
China, or Geneva. But whether your great and only method for the propaga- 
ting of truth, by bringing the inconſiderate, by puniſhments, to conſider, would 
= (according to your way of applying your puniſhments, only to difſenters from 
doe national religion) be of uſe, in thoſe countries, or any where, but where 
El you ſuppoſe the magiſtrate to be in the right, judge you. Pray, Sir, conſider 
a little, whether prejudice has not ſome ſhare in your way of arguing. For this 
1s your poſition , © Men are generally negligent in examining the grounds of their 
* religion.” This I grant. But could there be a more wild and incoherent conſe- 
BS quence, drawn from it, than this; © Therefore diſſenters muſt be puniſhed ?” 
Bor, that being laid aſide, let us now ſee, to what end they muſt be puniſh- Page 5. 
dd. Sometimes it is, © To bring them to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, 


« which 
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Which are proper and ſufficient to convince them.“ Of what? That it is 
not eaſy to ſet Grantham e . upon Paul's church. Whatever it be, you 
would have them convinced of, 


Page 27, 


Page 12. 


Page 13. 


you are not willing to tell us. And fo it may 
be any thing. Sometimes it is, To incline them to lend an ear to thoſe, who 
« tell them, they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right.” 
Which is to lend an ear to all, who differ from them in religion; as well crafty 
ſeducers as others. Whether this be for the procuring the ſal vation of their 
ſouls, the end, for which, you ſay, this force is to be uſed, judge you. But 


this I am ſure.; Whoever will lend an ear to all, who will tell them they are out 


* 


of the way, will not have much time for any other buſineſs. 


 SoMETIMES it is, To recover men to ſo much ſobriety and reffeftion; as 
e ſeriouſly to put the queſtion to themſelves, Whether it. be really worth their 


e while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies, for adhering to a religion which, for 


« any thing they know, may be falſe ; or for rejecting another (if that be the 


A 


c 
ce the bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial there,” Which, in ſhort, amounts 
to thus much, viz. © To make them examine whether their religion be true, 
© and fo worth the holding, under thoſe penalties that are annexed to it?“ Diſ- 
ſenters are indebted to you, for your great care of their ſouls. But-what, I beſeech 
you, ſhall become of thoſe of the national church, every-where (which: make 
far the greater part of mankind) who have no ſuch puniſhments to make them 
conſider; who have not this only remedy provided for them; but are left in 


that deplorable condition you mention, of being ſuffer d quietly, and without 


« moleſtation, to take no care at all of their ſouls; or, in doing of it, to follow 
<« their own prejudices, humours, or ſome crafty ſeducers?” Need not thoſe 
of the national church, as well as others, © bring their religion to the bar of 


* reaſon, and give it a fair trial there?” And if they need to do fo,” (as they 
muſt, if all national religions cannot be ſuppoſed true) they will always need | 


that, which, you ſay, is the only means to make them do ſo. So that if you 
are ſure, as you tell us, that there is need of your method; I am ſure, there is 
as much need of it, in national churches, as any other. And fo, for aught I 


can ſee, you muſt either puniſh them, or let others alone; unleſs you think it 
reaſonable that the far greater part of mankind ſhould conſtantly be without 


that ſovereign and only remedy, which they ſtand in need of, equally with 

other people. 1 1 . N 
SOMETIMES the end, for which men muſt be puniſhed, is, “to diſpoſe 

« them to ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the reaſons, offer- 


ed for the enlightening their minds, and diſcovering the truth io them.” If 


their own words may be taken for it, there are as few diſſenters as conformiſts, 
in any country, who will not profeſs they have done, and do this. And if their 
own words may not be taken; who I pray muſt be judge? You and your ma- 


giſtrates? If ſo, then it is plain you puniſh them, not to diſpoſe them to ſubmit | 


to inſtruction, but to your inſtruction : not to diſpoſe them to give a fair hearing 
to reaſons offered for the enlightning their minds, but to give an obedient 
hearing to your reaſons. If you mean this; it had been fairer and ſhorter 
to have ſpoken out plainly, than thus, in fair words, of indefinite fignification, 
to ſay that which amounts to nothing. For what ſenſe is it, to puniſh a man, 
e to diſpoſe him to ſubmit to inſtruction, and give a fair hearing to reaſons, of- 
« fered for the enlightning his mind, and diſcovering truth to him,” who goes 
two or three times a week, ſeveral miles, on purpoſe to do it, and that with 


the hazard of his liberty, or purſe? Unleſs you mean your inſtructions, your 


reaſons, your truth: which brings us but back to what you have diſclaimed, 


plain perſecution for differing in religion, 


SOMETIMES this is to be done, © to prevail with men, to weigh matters 
ce in religion carefully and impartially.” Diſcountenance and puniſhment put 
into one ſcale, with impunity and hopes of preferment put into the other, is as 
ſure a way to make a man weigh impartially, as it would be for a prince tc 
bribe and threaten a judge to make him judge uprightly. - 25 


So u- 


caſe) which, for aught they know, may be true, till they have brought it to 
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Somgrmazs it is To make men bethink themſelves, and put it out of Page 20. 
te the power of any fooliſh humour, or unreaſonable. prejudice, to alienate them 
& from truth and their own happineſs.” Add but this, to put it out of the 
power of any humour, or prejudice, of their own, or other men's; and I grant 
the end is good, if you can find the means to procure it. But why it ſhould 
not be put out of the power of other men's humour, or prejudice, as well as 
their own, wants (and will always want) a reaſon to prove. Would it not, I 
beſeech you, to an indifferent by- ſtander, appear humour, or prejudice, or 
ſomething as bad; to ſee men, who profeſs a religion revealed from heaven, 
and which they own contains all in it neceſſary to ſalvation, exclude men from 
their communion, and perſecute them, with the penalties of the civil law, for 
nor joining in the uſe of ceremonies, which are no where to be found in that 
reveal'd religion? Would 'it not appear humour, or prejudice, or ſome ſuch 
thing, to a ſober, impartial heathen ; to ſee chriſtians exclude and perſecute one 
of the ſame faith, for things, which they themſelves confeſs to be indifferent, 
and not worth the contending for? Prejudice, humour, paſſion, luſts, im- Page 6, 5, 
« prefſions of education, reverence and admiration of perſons, worldly reſpects, , 9, 10. 
« love of their own choice, and the like, ( to which you juſtly impute many 
men's taking up, and perſiſting in their religion) are, indeed, good words; and 
ſo on the other fide, are theſe following; * truth, the right way, enlightening 
« reaſon, ſound judgment ;” but they ſignify nothing at all, to your purpoſe, 
till you can evidently and unqueſtionably ſhew the world, that the latter, (viz. 
« truth, and the right way, &c.) are always, and in all countries, to be found 
only in the national church; and the former (viz. © paſſion, prejudice,” &c.) 
only amongſt the diſſenters. But to go on: 1 
SouETINMES it is, © to bring men to take ſuch care, as they ought, of Page 22: 
« their ſalvation. What care is ſuch as men ought to take, whilſt they are 
out of your church, will be hard for you to tell me. But you endeavour to ex- 
plain yourſelf, in the following words; * that they may not blindly leave it to 
e the choice, neither of any other perſon, nor yet of their own luſts and paſſions, 
to preſcribe to them, what faith, or what worſhip, they ſhall embrace.” 
You do well to make ute of puniſhment, to ſhut. paſſion out of the choice, be- 
cauſe you know fear of ſuffering is no paſſion. But let that paſs. You would 
have men puniſhed, to bring them to take ſuch care of their ſalvation, that 
«'they may not blindly leave it to the choice of any other perſon, to preſcribe 
* to them.” Are you ſincere ? Are you in carneſt ? Tell me then truly: Did 
the magiſtrate, or national church, any where, or yours in particular, ever 
= puniſh any man, to bring him to have this care, which, you ſay, he ought to 
RS take of his ſalvation ? Did you ever puniſh any man, that he might not blindly 
T leave it to the choice of his pariſh-prieſt, or biſhop, or the convocation, what 
faith, or worthip, he ſhould embrace? Twill be ſuſpected care of a party, or 
any thing elſe, rather than care of the ſalvation of men's ſouls ; if, having found 
== out ſo uſeful, fo neceſſary a remedy, the only method there is room left for, Page 12, 
== you will apply it but partially, and make trial of it, only on thoſe, whom you 
H have truly leaſt kindneſs for. This will, unavoidably, give one reaſon to ima- 
gine, you do not think ſo well of your remedy, as you pretend, who are ſo 
ſparing of it to your friends; but are very free of it to ſtrangers, who, in other . — 
things, are uſed very much like enemies. But your remedy is like the hellebo- 
raſter, that grew in the woman's garden, for the cure of worms in her neigh- 
bour's children: for truly it wrought too roughly, to give it to any of her own. 
Methinks your charity, in your preſent proſecution, is muchwhat as prudent 
as juſtifiable, as that good woman's. I hope I have done you no injury, that 1 
here ſuppoſe you of the church of England. If I have, I beg your pardon. 
It is no offence of malice, I aſſure you: for I ſuppoſe no worſe of you, than 1 
confeſs of myſelf. 1 5 „ 3 | | 
SOMETIMES this puniſhment, that you contend for, is © to bring men to Page 22. 
act according to reaſon and found judgment.” . 
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ſound judgment? If it will not, tis impoſſible. it ſhould make them act accord. 
ding to it. Reaſon and found judgment are the elixir itſelf, the univerſal remedy : 
and you may as reaſonably puniſh men to bring them to have the philoſopher 
ſtone, as to bring them to act according to reaſon and ſound judgment. 
_ SoMeTIMEs it is, © To put men upon a ſerious and impartial examina- 
« tion of the controverſy between the magiſtrate and them, which is the way 
ec for them to come to the knowledge of the truth. But what if the truth be 
on neither fide ( as I am apt to imagine you will think it is not, where neither 
the magiſtrate, nor the diſſenter, is either of them of your church) how will 
the examining the controverſy between the magiſtrate and him be the way to 
« come to the knowledge of the truth?“ Suppoſe the controverſy between a 
Lutheran and a papiſt; or, if you pleaſe, between a preſbyterian magiſttate and 
a quaker ſubject, Will the examining the controverſy between the magiſtrate 
« and the diſſenting ſubje&, in this caſe, bring him to the knowledge of the 
te truth ?” If you ſay Yes, then you grant one of theſe to have the truth on 
his fide, For the examining the controverſy between a preſbyterian and a 
quaker, leaves the controverſy either of them has with the church of England, 
or any other church, untouched. And ſo one, at leaſt, of thoſe being already 
come to the knowledge of the truth, ought not to be put under your diſcipline 
of puniſhment ; which is only to bring him to the truth. If you ſay, No, and 
that © the examining the controverſy between the magiſtrate and the diſſenter, 
« in this caſe, will not bring him to the knowledge of the truth; you confeſs 
your rule to be falſe, and your method to no purpoſe. 1 . 
To conclude, your ſyſtem is, in ſhort, this: you would have all men ( lay- 
ing afide prejudice, humour, paſſion, &c.) examine the grounds of their 
ce religion, and ſearch for the truth.” This, I confeſs, is heartily to be wiſhed. 
'The means, that you propoſe, to make men do this, is, that diſſenters ſhould 
be puniſhed, to make them do ſo. It is, as if you faid : Men generally are 
guilty of a fault; therefore let one ſect, who have the ill luck to be of an opi- 
nion different from the magiſtrate, be puniſhed. This, at firſt ſight, ſhocks 
any, who has the leaſt ſpark of ſenſe, reaſon or juſtice. But having ſpoken of 
this already, and concluding that, upon ſecond thoughts, you yourſelf will be 
aſhamed of it; let us conſider it put ſo, as to be conſiſtent with common ſenſe, 
and with all the advantage it can bear; and then let us ſee what you can make 
of it. Men are negligent in examining the religions they embrace, refuſe, 
«© or perfiſt in; therefore it is fit they ſhould be puniſhed to make them do it.” 
This is a conſequence, indeed, which may, without defiance to common ſenſe, 
be drawn from it. This is the uſe, the only uſe, which you think puniſhment 
can indirectly, and at a diftance have, in matters of religion. You would have 
men, by puniſhments, driven to examine. What? Religion. To what end! 
To bring them to the knowledge of the truth, But I anſwer : 
Firſt. EveRxy one has not the ability to do this. EY 85 
Secondly, EvxR one has not the opportunity to do it. 
_ Wovrp you have every poor proteflant, for example, in the palatinate, 
examine thoroughly ; whether the pope be infallible, or head of the church : 
whether there be a purgatory ; whether ſaints are to be prayed to, or the dead 
_ prayed for ; whether the fcripture be the only rule of faith ; whether there be 
no ſalvation out of the church; and whether there be no church without bi- 
ſhops; and an hundred other queſtions in controverſy, between the papiſts and 
thoſe proteſtants ; and when he had maſtered theſe, go on to fortify himſelf 
againſt the opinions and objections of other churches, he differs from ? This, 
which is no ſmall taſk, muſt be done, before a man can have brought his reli- 
gion to the bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial there, And if you will puniſh 
| men 
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men, till this be done; the countryman muſt leave off plowing and ſowing, and 
betake himſelf to the ſtudy of Greek and Latin; and the artiſan muſt fell his 
tools, to buy fathers and ſchool-men, and leave his family to ſtarve. If ſome- 
thing leſs chan this will ſatisfy you, prey tell me what is enough. Have they 
conſidered and examined enough, if they are ſatisfied themſelves, where the 
truth lies ? If this be the limits of their examination, you will find few to pu- 
niſh ; unleſs you will puniſh them to make them do, what they have done already. 


does not own himſelf ſatisfied that he is in the right. Or elſe, muſt they be pu- 
niſhed to make them conſider and examine, till they embrace that, which you 
chuſe for truth? If this be ſo, what do you but in effect chuſe for them, 


* ſouls, that no other perſon might ehuſe for them ?” If it be truth in general, you 
would have them, by puniſhments, driven to ſeek; that is to offer matter of 
diſpute, and not a rule of diſcipline. For to puniſh any one to make him ſeek, 
till he find truth, without a judge of truth; is to puniſh for you know not what; 
and is all one, as if you ſhould whip a ſcholar to make him find out the ſquare 
root of a number, you do not know, I wonder not, therefore, that you could 
not reſolve with yourſelf, what degree of ſeverity you would have uſed, nor how 
long continued; when you dare not ſpeak out directly whom you would have 
puniſhed, and are far from being clear to what end they ſhould be under penal- 
tles. 8 | 1 . 


tell us, © that there is no queſtion of the ſucceſs of this method. Force will 


Wuũar, I pray, is the deſign of it? I challenge you, or any man living, out 
of what you have faid in your book, to tell me directly what it is. In all other 
puniſhments, that ever I heard of yet, till now, that you have taught the world 
a new method, the deſign of them has been to cure the crime, they are denoun- 
ced againſt; and ſo I think it ought to be here. What, I beſeech you, is the 
crime here? diſſenting? that you ſay not, any where, is a fault. Beſides you 


* ligion : and that you do not require that men ſhould have no rule, but the re- 
« ligion of their country. And the power, you aſcribe to the magiſtrate is given 
him to bring men, not to his own, but to the true religion,.“ It diſſenting be 
not the fault; is it that a man does not examine his own religion, and the grounds 
of it? Is that the crime your puniſhments are deſigned to cure? neither that dare 
you fay ; leſt you diſpleaſe more, than you ſatisfy, with your new diſcipline. 
And then again, (as I ſaid before) you muſt tell us, how far you would have 
them examine, before you Jum them for not doing it. And I imagine, if 
that were all we required of you, it would be long enough, before you would 
trouble us with a law, that ſhould preſcribe to every one, how far he was to ex- 
amine matters of religion : wherein if he failed and came ſhort, he was to be pu- 
nihed ; if he performed, and went in his examination to the bounds ſet by the 
law, he was acquitted and free. Sir, when you conſider it again, you will per- 
haps think this a caſe reſerved to the great day, when the ſecrets of all hearts 
| ſhall be laid open. For I imagine it is beyond the power, or judgment, of man, 
in that variety of circumſtances, in reſpect of parts, tempers, opportunities, 
helps, &c. men are in this world, to determine what is every one's duty, in this 
great buſineſs of ſearch, enquiry, examination, or to know, when any one has 
done it. That, which makes me believe, you will be of this mind, is, that 
where you undertake for the ſucceſs of this method, if rightly uſed, it is with a 
limitation, upon ſuch as are not altogether incurable. So that when your remedy 


given in a due doſe, (all which are ſecrets) it will then infallibly cure. Whom ? 
All that are not incurable by it. And fo will a pippin poſſet, eating fiſh in Lent, 
or a preſbyterian lecture, certainly cure all that are not incurable by them. For 
I am ſure you do not mean, it will cure all, but thoſe who are abſolutely incu- 
rable; becauſe you yourſelf allow one means left of cure, when yours will not 

do, 


For, however he came by his religion, there is ſcarce any one to be found, who 


ConsonANnT to the uncertainty, of whom, or what to be puniſhed ; you 
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when yet you would have men puniſhed, to bring them to ſuch a care of their Page 24: 


« certainly do, if duly proportioned to the deſign of it.” : Page 12; 


tell us, © that the magiſtrate hath not an authority to compel any one to his re- uf 21. 
age 25. 
Page 26. 


is prepared according to art, (which art is yet unknown) and rightly applied, and Page tz; 
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10. do, viz. the grace of God. Your words are; © What means is there left (ex: 


; they ſhould be puniſhed : and that is, with what ſort of penalties,” what degree 


s tempered.” But what that due temper is, you do not, or cannot fay ; and fo 
in effect, it ſignifies juſt nothing. Yet if in this, you are not plain and direct, 


Juſt ſo much conſideration, as it will require to fit a coat to the moon, or pro- 


Jn 


who will not weigh matters of religion, which are of infinite concernment to 


weigh matters of religion carefully and impartially ? The law allows all to have 
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te cept the grace of God) to reduce! them, but to lay thorns: and briars in their 
« way?” And here alſo, in the place we were conſidering, you tell us“ the in- 
cc curable are to be left to God.” Whereby, if you mean, they are to be left to 
thoſe means, he has ordained, for men's converſion and falvation, yours muſt ne- 
ver be made uſe of: for he, indeed, has preſcribed preaching and hearing of his 
word; but as for thoſe, who will not hear, I do not find any where, that he has 
commanded they ſhould be compelled, or beaten to llt. 
Tuxkx is a third thing, that you are as tender and reſerved in, as either 
naming the criminals to be puniſhed, or poſitively telling us the end, for which 


of puniſhment they ſhould be forced. You are; indeed, ſo gracious to them, 
that you renounce the ſeverities and penalties hitherto made uſe of. You tell us, 
they ſhould be but moderate penalties. But if we aſk you, what are moderate 
penalties, you confeſs you cannot tell us. So that, by moderate, here, you yet 
mean nothing. You tell us, the outward force to be applied, ſhould be duly 


all the reſt of your deſign will ſignify nothing. For it being to have ſome men, 
and to ſome end, puniſhed ; yet if it cannot be found, hat puniſhment is to be 
uſed, it is (notwithſtanding all you have faid) utterly uſeleſs. © You tell us 
© modeſtly, that to determine preciſely the juſt meaſure of the puniſhment, will 
te require ſome conſideration.” If the faults were preciſely determined, and 
could be proved, it would require no more conſideration to determine the 
meaſure of the puniſhment, in this, than it would in any other caſe, where 
thoſe. were known. But, where the fault is undefined, and the guilt not to be 
proved, (as I ſuppoſe it will be found, in this preſent buſineſs of examining) it 
will, without doubt, require conſideration to proportion the force to the deſign. 


portion a ſhoe to the feet of thoſe, who inhabit her. For to proportion a pu- 
niſhment to a fault, that you do not name, (and ſo we, in charity, ought to 
think, you do not yet know) and a fault that, when you have named it, will be 
impoſſible to be proved who are, or are not guilty of it; will (J ſuppoſe) re- 
quire as much conſideration, as to fit a ſnhoe to feet whoſe ſize and ſhape are not 

HowW VER, you offer ſome meaſures, whereby to regulate your puniſh- 
ment; which, when they are looked into, will be found to be juſt as good as 
none; they being impoſſible to be any rule, in the caſe. The firſt js, © So 
«© much force, or ſuch penalties, as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with men 
«© of common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, to weigh 
e matters of religion, carefully and impartially, and without which, ordinarily, 
« they would not do this.” Where it is to be obſerv d: | 

Firſt, THAT who are theſe men of common diſcretion, is as hard to know, 
as to know what is a fit degree of puniſhment in the caſe; and ſo you do but 
regulate one uncertainty by another. Some men will be apt to think, that he, 


him, without puniſhment, cannot, in reaſon, be thought a man of common dil- 
cretion. Many women, of common diſcretion enough, to manage the ordinary 
affairs of their families, are not able to read a page in an ordinary author, or to 
underſtand and give an account what it means, when read'to-them. Many men 
of common diſcretion in their callings, are not able to judge, when an argument 
is concluſive, or no; much leſs to trace it through a long train of conſequences: 
What penalties ſhall be ſufficient to prevail with ſuch (who, upon examination, 
I fear, will not be found to make the leaſt part of mankind) to examine and 


common diſcretion, for whom it has not provided guardians, or Bedlam. 80 
that, in effect, your men of common diſcretion are all men, not judged ideots, 
or madmen ; and penalties ſufficient to prevail with men of common diſcretion, 


are penalties ſufficient to prevail with all men, but ideots and madmen. Which, 
7 what 


5 


what a meaſure it is to regulate penalties by, let all men of common diſcretion 
of diſcretion, are not apt to be moved by the ſame degree of penalties. Some 
ire of à more yielding, ſome of a more ſtiff temper ; and what is ſufficient to 


common diſcretion. So that common diſcretion will be here of no uſe, to de- 


except men deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, who are as hard to be known, as 
what you ſeek; v1z. the juſt proportions of puniſhments, neceſſary to prevail 


man tells you, he has conſidered, he has weighed, he has examined, and fo goes 
on in his former courſe, it is impoſſible for you ever to know, whether he has 
done his duty, or whether he be deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. So that this 


7 


exception ſignifies juſt nothing. 


 TazRE are many things, in your uſe of force and penalties, different from 


the meaſure- of puniſhments, now under conſideration, offers me: wherein you 
proportion your puniſhments, only to the yielding and corrigible, not to the 

erverſe and obſtinate ; contrary to to the common diſcretion, which has hitherto 
made laws in other caſes, which levels the puniſhments againſt refractory offend- 
ers, and never ſpares them, becauſe they are obſtinate. This, however, I will 


to, forced you to it. The uſefulneſs, abſurdity, and unreaſonableneſs of great 
would have brought to conſider, by moderate penalties. They lie under them; 
but whether they. have conſidered or no (for that you cannot tell) they till 
continue diſſenters. What is to be done now? Why, the incurable are to be 
left to God, as you tell us, p. 12. Your puniſhments were not meant to pre- 
vail on the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, as you tell us here. And ſo, what- 
ever be the ſucceſs, your puniſhments are however juſtified. : 

| You have given us, in another place, ſomething like another boundary to 
your moderate penalties : but when examined, it proves juſt like the reſt, trifling 
only, in good words, ſo put together as to have no direct meaning; an art very 
much in uſe, amongſt ſome ſort of learned men. 
ee penalties as may not tempt perſons, who have any concern for their eternal 
te falvation, (and thoſe, who have none, ought not to be conſidered) to renounce 
« a religion, which they believe to be true, or profeſs one, which they do not 
< believe to be ſo.” If by any concern, you mean a true concern for their eter- 


pleaſe; and all the ſeverities, you have diſclaimed, may be brought in play a- 
gain: for none of thoſe will be able to make a man, ** who is truly concerned 


©. one he does not believe to be fo.” If, by thoſe who have any concern, you 
mean ſuch, who have ſome faint wiſhes for happineſs hereafter, and would be 
glad to have things go well with them, in the other world, but will venture no- 
thing in this world for it ; theſe the moderateſt puniſhments you can imagine, 


be between theſe two; the degrees are ſo infinite, that to proportion your pu- 
niſhments by that, is to have no meaſure of them at all. es 5 8 
One thing, I cannot but take notice of, in this paſſage, before I leave it: 
and that is, that you ſay here, Thoſe, who have no concern for their ſalva- 
* tion, deſerve not to be conſidered.” In other parts of your letter, you pretend 


of a ſudden, your charity fails you ; and you give them up to eternal perdition, 
without the leaſt regard, the leaſt pity, and ſay, they deſerve not to be conſi- 
dered. Our Saviour's rule was, © The fick, and not the whole, need a phyſi- 


Vor. II. 4E 55 


Secondly. You may be pleaſed to conſider, that all men of the ſame degree 


prevail on one, is not half enough to move the other; though both men of 


termine the meaſure of puniſhment : eſpecially, when in the ſame clauſe you 


with men .to conſider, examine, and weigh matters of religion; wherein if a 


any I ever met with elſewhere. One of them, this clauſe of yours, concerning 


not blame, as an overſight in you. Your new method, which aims at ſuch im- 
practicable and inconſiſtent things, as laws cannot bear, nor penalties be uſeful 


nal ſalvation, by this rule you may make your puniſhment, as great as you 


for his eternal falvation, renounce a religion, he believes to be true, or profeſs 


will make change their religion. If, by any concern, you mean, whatever may 


to have compaſſion on the careleſs, and provide remedies for them; but here, 


* clan. Your rule here is, Thoſe, that are careleſs, are not to be conſidered, 


* 


ſeverities, you had acknowledged in the foregoing paragraphs. Diſſenters, you Page 13 


The words are theſe: Such Page 26. 
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Page 13, 14. © That to proſecute men with fire and ſword, or to deprive them of their eſtates, 
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but ate to be left to themſelves. This would ſeem firange, if one did not ob- 
ſerve what drew you to it. You perceived that, if the magiſtrate was, to uſe no 
puniſhments, but ſuch as would make no body change their religion, he was to uſe 
none at all; for the careleſs would be brought to the national church, hs = 
ny flight punifhments ; and when they are once there, you are, it ſeems, ſatiſ- 
fiet, and look. no farther after them. So that by your own meaſures, if the 
« careleſs, ard thoſe who have no concern for Wei eternal ſalvation, are to bę 
regarded and taken care of; if the ſalvation of their fouls is to be promote; k 
there is to be no puniſhment uſed at all: and, therefore, you leave them out, 
| TaxRE remains yet one Bing 50 be en uired into, concerning the meaſure 
of the puniſhments, and that is the length of their duration. Moderate puniſh- 
ments that are continued, that men find no end of, know no way out of, fit 
heavy, and become immoderately uneaſy. Diſſenters you would have puniſhed 
to make them conſider. Vour penalties have had the effect on them you intend- 
ed; they have made them confider; and they have done their utmoſt in conſi- 
dering. What now muſt be done with them? They muſt be puniſhed on; for 
they are ftill difſenters. If it were juſt, if you had reaſon at firſt to puniſh « 
diffenter, to make him conſider, when you did not know but that he had con- 
ſidered already; it is as juſt, and you ns as much reaſon to puniſh him on, 
even when he has performed what your puniſhments were defigned for, when 
he has confidered, but yet remains a diſſenter. For I may juftly ſuppoſe, and 
you muſt grant, that a man may remain a diffenter, after all the conſidera. 
tion, your moderate penalties can bring him to; when we ſee greater puniſh- 
ments, even thoſe ſeverities you difown, as too great, are not able to make 
men to conſider, ſo far as to be convinced, and brought over to the national 
Ir your puniſhments may not be inflicted on men, to make them conſider, 
who have, or may have confidered already, for aught you know; then diſſent- 
ers are never to be once puniſhed, no more than any other ſort of men. If diſ- 
ſenters are to be puniſhed, to make them confider, whether they have confider- 
ed or no; then their puniſhments, though they do conſider, mult never ceaſe, 
as long as they are diſſenters, which whether it be to puniſh them, only to bring 
them to conſider, let all men judge. This I am ſure; puniſhments in your me- 
thod, muſt either never begin upon diſſenters, or never ceaſe. And fo, pretend 
moderation as you pleaſe, the puniſhments, which your method requires, muſt be 


either very immoderate, or none at all. . * SY 
AND now, you have Yue to our author, and that upon very good rea- 
fons, which you yourſelf urge, and which I ſhall ſet down in your own words: 


© to maim them with corporal puniſhments, to ſtarve and torture them in noi- 
« ſome priſons, and in the end even to take away their lives, to make them 
« chriſtians, is but an ill way of expreſſing men's deſire of the ſalvation of thoſe, 
e whom they treat in this manner. And that it will be very difficult to perſuade 
« men of ſenſe, that he, who with dry eyes and ſatisfaction of mind, can deli- 
« yer his brother to the executioner, to be burnt alive, does ſincerely and hear- 
* tily concern himſelf, to fave that brother from the flames of hell, in the world 
* to come. And that theſe methods are ſo very improper, in reſpe& to the de- 
ee fign of them, that they uſually produce the quite contrary effect. For, where- 
as all the uſe, which force can have, for the advancing true religion, and the 
« ſalvation of ſouls, is (as has already been ſhewed) by Phong men to ſubmit 
ce to inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the reaſons, which are offered, 
« for the enlightening their minds, and diſcovering the truth to them, theſe 
e cruelties have the misfortune to be commonly looked upon, as ſo juſt a preju- 
« dice againſt any religion, that uſes them, as makes it needleſs to look any 
<« farther into it; and to tempt men to reje& it, as both falſe and deteſtable, 
* without ever vouchſafing to conſider the rational grounds and motives of it. 
© This effect they ſeldom fail to work upon the ſufferers of them; and, as to 
_ © the fpetators, if they be not before-hand well inſtructed in thoſe grounds 
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_ « ahdithotives, they will be mich tempred Ikewiſe, not only to entertain the 
« fantle opinion of duch a teligioh, but Withal to jüdge much more favourable 
« of tat of the fuffeters: who, they will be apt to think, would not expoſe 

. theenlelves to ſuch extretnities, Which they might avoid by compliance, if 
« they” were net thoroughly fitivfied of the Jaſtice of their cauſe.” And upon 
theſe reaſons you conetade, © That theſe feverities are niterly unapt and impro- 
« per, for che biihing men to Embrace” that truth, which muſt fave them.“ 1 

Again, you have acknowledged, © That the authority of the magiſtrate is not Page 21: | | |. 
« un Authority te compel any ofie to His religion.” And again, That the ri-Page 24. =—_ 
« men's minds.” And yet farther, © That you do not require that men ſhould 
« have no rule, but the religion of the court; or that they ſhould be put un- 
« der a neceſſity to quit the light of their own reaſon, and oppoſe the dictates 

, of theit own confciehices, and blindly reſign up themſelves to the will of their 
«governors; but that the power, you aſcribe to the magiſtrate, is given him 

« to bring men not to his oπFƷQf, birt to the true religion.“ Now, you hav- 
ing, 1 fay, granted this, whereby you diredly condemn and aboliſh all Jaws 
that have been made here, or any where elſe (that ever I heard of) to compel 
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made your new method confiftent and practicable, by telling the world plainly 
and directly; | ee N | 55 | 
1. Wuo are to be puniſhed. 
JJ 2". - 
3. Wirz what puniſhments. 
4. How long. e 5 
5. WuAr advantage to true religion it would be, if magiſtrates every- 
where did fo puniſh. V FE i 

6. And laſtly, Whence the magiſtrate had commiſſion to do ſo. 

Wax you have done this plainly and intelligibly, without keeping in the 
uncertainty of general expreſſions, and without ſuppoſing all along your church 
in the right, and your religion the true, (which can no more be allowed to you, 
in this caſe, whatever your church, or religion be, than it can be to a papiſt, 
or a lutheran, a preſbyterian, or an anabaptiſt ; nay, no more to you, than it 

can be allowed to a Jew, or a mahometan;) when, I ſay, you have, by ſet- 
fling theſe points, framed the parts of your new engine, ſt it together, and 
ſhewed that it will work, without doing more harm, than good, in the world, 
I think, then, men may be content to ſubmit to it. But imagining this, and 
an engine to ſhew the perpetual motion, will be found out together ; I think to- 
eration, in a very good ſtate, notwithſtanding your anſwer ; wherein you have 
faid ſo much for it, and for aught I fee, nothing againſt it; unleſs an impracti- 
cable chimera be, in your opinion, ſomething mightily to be apprehended. : 
Wir have now ſeen and examined the main of your treatiſe ; and, therefore, 
I think, I might here end, without going any farther. But, that you may not 
think yourſelf, or any of your arguments neglected, I will go over the remain- 
der, and give you my thoughts on every thing, I ſhall meet with in it, that 
ſeems to need any anfwer, In one place you argue againſt the author thus: 
* If then the author's fourth propoſition, as you call it, viz. that force is of no 8 
uſe for promoting true religion and the ſalvation of ſouls, © be not true (as per- page 15. 
haps by this time, it appears it is not) then the laſt propoſition, which is built 
= upon it, muſt fall with it 15 which laſt propofition is this, vis. << That no 
: body can have any right to uſe any outward force, or compulſion, to bring 
men to the true religion, and fo to falvat ion. If this propoſition were built, 
as you alledge, upon that, which you call his fourth ; then indeed, if the fourth 
fell, this built upon it would fall with it. But that not being the author's pro- 
polition, (as I have ſhewed) nor this built wholly on it, but on other reaſons, 
(as I have already proved, and any one may ſee, in ſeveral parts of his letter, 
particularly page 244, 245,) what you alledge falls of itſelf. 15 | 
HE 
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© moting his own honour, and the good of ſouls;” unleſs you will grant, 


| Pagers, Honour, and the good of fouls, For thus you argue; 10 If there be ſo great uſe 
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Tux buſineſs of the next paragraph is to prove, that * if force be uſeful; then 
r ſomebody muſt certainly have a right to uſe it. The firſt argument, you go 
about to proye it by, is this, That uſefulneſs is as good an argument, to 
e prove, there is ſomewhere a right to uſe it, as uſeleſneſs is to prove, no body 
ee has ſuch a right.” If you conſider the things, of whoſe; uſefulneſs, or uſe- 
leſneſs, we are 1 you will perhaps be of another mind. It is puniſhment, 
or force uſed in puniſhing. Now all. puniſhment is ſome evil, ſome inconye- 
. nience, . ſome (4 Mis by taking away, or abridging, ſome good thing, which 
he, who is puniſhed,” has otherwiſe a right to. Now to juſtify the bringing 
any ſuch evil upon any man, two things are requiſite, Firſt, that he, who does 
the procuring ſome greater good. Whatever en one man uſes to ano- 
ther, without theſe two conditions, whatever he may pretend, proves an injury 
and injuſtice, and fo, of right, ought to have been let alone. And therefore, 
1 hongh uſefulneſs (which is one of the conditions, that makes puniſhments juſt) 
when it is away, may hinder puniſhments from being lawful, in any bady's 
hands; yet ulelalnels when preſent (being but one of thoſe conditions) can- 
not give the other, which is a commiſſion to puniſh ; without which alſo. pu- 
niſhment is unlawful. From whence it follows, that though uſeleſs puniſh- 
ment be unlawful, from any hand; yet uſeful puniſhment, from every hand, is 
not lawful. A man may have the ſtone, and it may be uſeful (more than in- 
directly, and at a diſtance uſeful) to him to be cut; but yet this uſefulneſs will 
not juſtify the moſt ſkilful chirurgeon in the world, by force, to make him en- 
dure the pain and hazard of cutting; becauſe: he has no commiſſion, no right, 
without the patient's own conſent to do ſo. Nor 1s it a good argument, cut- 
ting will be uſeful to him; therefore there is a right ſomewhere to cut him, 
whether he will or no: much leſs will there be an argument for any right, if 
there be only a poſſibility that it may prove uſeful, indizectly and by acci- 
dent. „„ 1 5 
Your other argument is this; If force, or puniſhment, be of neceſſary 
„ uſe, then it muſt be acknowledged, that there is a right ſomewhere to uſe it; 
6 unleſs we will ſay (what, without impiety, cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and 
ce benign diſpoſer and governor of all things has not furniſhed mankind with 
* competent means, for promoting his own honour in the world, and the good 
« of fouls.” If your way of arguing be true; it is demonſtration, that force 
is not of neceſſary uſe. For I argue thus, in your form. We muſt acknow- 
ledge force not to be of neceſſary uſe; © unleſs we will fay (what, without 
<«« 1impiety, cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe diſpoſer and governor of all things did 
* not, for above 300 years after Chriſt, furniſh his church with competent 
«© means, for promoting his own honour, in the world, and the good of ſouls.” 
It is for you to conſider, whether theſe arguments be concluſive, or no. This 
I am ſure, the one is as concluſive as the other. But if your ſuppoſed uſeful- 
neſs places a right ſomewhere to uſe it, pray tell me, in whoſe hands it places 
it, in Turkey, Perſia, or China, or any country, where chriſtians of different 
churches live under a heathen, or mahometan ſovereign? And if you cannot 
tell me, in whoſe hands it places it there (as I believe you will find it pretty 
hard to do) there are then (it ſeems) ſome places, where (upon your ſuppo- 
fition of the neceſſary uſefulneſs of force) * the wiſe and benign governor an 
e diſpoſer of all things, has not furniſhed men with competent means, for pro- 


* 


ce that the wiſe and benign diſpoſer and governor of all things, hath, for the 
«© promoting of his honour, and the good of ſouls, placed a power in mahome- 
<«« tan or heathen princes, to punifh chriſtians, to bring them to conſider rea- 
e ſons and arguments, proper to convince them.” But this is the advantage of 
ſo fine an invention, as that of force doing ſome fervice, indirectly, and at a 
diſtance ; which uſefulneſs, if we may believe you, places a right in mahome- 
tan, or pagan princes hands, to uſe force upon chriſtians ; for fear leſt mankind, 
m thoſe countries, ſhould be furniſhed with means, for the promoting God's 
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t of force, then there is a right ſomewhere to uſe it. And if there be ſuch a Page 


« right ſomewhere, where ſhould it be, but in the civil ſovereign?“ Who can 
deny now, but that you have taken care, great care, for the promoting of truth, 
and the chriſtian religion? But yet it is as hard for me, I confeſs, and I be- 
lieve for others, to conceive, how you ſhould think to do any ſervice to truth 
and the chriſtian religion, by putting a right into mahometans, or heathens hands, 
to puniſh chriſtians; as it was for you to conceive, how the author ſhould 
think to do any ſervice to truth, and the chriſtian religion,” by exempting the 
rofeſſors of it from puniſhment every where; ſince there are more pagan, ma- 
ben and erroneous princes in the world, than orthodox; truth and the 
_ chriſtian religion (taking the world as we find it) is ſure to be more puniſhed 
and ſuppreſſed, than error and falſhood. „ | 
THE author having endeavoured to ſhew, that no body at all, of any rank or 
condition, had a power to puniſh, torment, or ufe any man ill, for matters of 
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religion; you tell us, you do not yet underſtand, why clergymen are not as Page 15. 


« capable of ſuch power, as other men.” I do not remember that the author 
any where, by excepting eccleſiaſticks more than others, gives you any occaſion 
to ſhew your concern in this point. Had he foreſeen that this would have 
touched you ſo nearly, and that you ſet your heart ſo much upon the clergy's 
power of puniſhing ; it is like he would have told you, he thought ecclefiaſticks 
as capable of it as any men ; and that if forwardneſs and diligence in the exer- 


ciſe of ſuch power may recommend any to it, clergymen, in the opinion of the 
world, ſtand faireſt for it. However you do well to put in your claim for 


them, though the author excludes them, no more than their neighbours. Nay, 
they muſt be allowed the pretence of the faireſt title. For I never read of any 
ſeverities, that were to bring men to Chriſt, but thoſe of the law of Moſes ; 
which is therefore called a pedagogue, Gal. iii. 24. And the next verſe tells us, 
that © after that faith is come, we are no longer under a ſchoolmaſter.” But 
yet, if we are ſtill to be driven to Chriſt by a rod, I ſhall not envy them the 
pleaſure of wielding it: only I deſire them, when they have got the ſcourge in- 
to their hands, to remember our Saviour, and follow his example, who never 


uſed it but once; and that they would, like him, employ it only to drive vile 


and ſcandalous traffickers for the things of this world, out of their church, ra- 
ther than to drive whoever they can into it. Whether that latter be not a pro- 
per method to make their church, what our Saviour there pronounced of the 
temple, they who uſe it, were beſt look. For, in matters of religion, none are 
ſo eaſy to be driven, as thoſe, who have nothing of religion at all; and next 
to them, the vicious, the ignorant, the worldling, and the hypocrite ; who care 
for no more of religion, but the name, nor no more of any church, but its pro- 
ſperity and power; and who, not unlike thoſe deſcribed by our Saviour, Luke 
Xx. 47. for a ſhew come to, or cry up, the prayers of the church, © that they 
% may devour widows, and other helpleſs peoples, houſes.” I fay not this of 
the ſerious profeſſors of any church, who are in earneſt in matters of religi- 
on. Such I value, who conſcientiouſly, and out of a ſincere perſuaſion, em- 
brace any religion, though different from mine, and in a way, I think, miſ- 
taken. But no body can have reaſon to think otherwiſe, than what I have 
faid, of thoſe, who are wrought upon, to be of any church, by ſecular hopes 
and fears. Thoſe truly place trade above all other conſiderations, and mer- 


loſs. 
| You endeavour to prove, againſt the author, that civil ſociety is not inſtitut- 
ed only for civil ends, i. e. the procuring, preſerving, and advancing men's civil 


chandize with religion itſelf, who regulate their choice, by worldly profit and 


intereſts. Your words are: * muſt ſay, that our author does but beg the quet- Page 18. 


tion, when he affirms, that the commonwealth is conſtituted only, for the 

* procuring, preſerving, and advancing the civil intereſts of the members of it. 

© That commonwealths are inſtituted for theſe ends, no man will deny. But 

ik there be any other ends, beſides theſe, attainable by the civil ſociety and 

government, there is no reaſon to affirm, that theſe are the only ends, for 

wy wo they are deſigned, Doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtituted, for the 
. | 
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« attaining of all the benefits, which political ER can yield. And, 
« therefore, if the ſpirityal, and eternal intereſts of men may, any way, be 
t procured, or advanced, by political government, the procuring. and advanc- 
ee 1ng thoſe intereſts muſt, in all reaſon, be reckoned among the ends of civil 
ce ſocieties, and ſo, conſequently fall within the compals of the magiſtrate's ju. 
« riſdiction. I have ſet down your words at large, to let the reader ſee, that 
you, of all men, had the leaſt reaſon to tell the author, he does but beg the 
. queſtion ; unleſs you mean to juſtify yourſelf, by the pretence of his example. 
You argue thus : © If there be any other ends, attainable by civil fociety, then 
civil intereſts are not the only ends, for which commonwealths are inſtituted.” 
And how do you prove there be other ends ? Why thus, © Doubtleſs common. 
« yealths are inſtituted, for the attaining of all the benefits, which political go. 
c yernment can yield.” Which is as clear a demonſtration, as, doubtleſs, can 
make it to be. The queſtion is, Whether civil ſociety be inſtituted, only for 
civil ends? You ſay, No; and your proof is, Becauſe, doubtleſs, it is inſtituted 
for other ends. If I now ſay, Doubtleſs, this is a good argument; is not every 
one bound, without more ado, to admit it, for ſuch ? If not; doubtleſs, you are 
in danger to be thought to beg the queſtion. „ i 6 
Bur notwithſtanding you ſay here, that the author begs the queſtion, in 
the following page, you tell us, That the author offers three conſiderations, 
« which ſeem to him abundantly to demonſtrate, that the civil power neither 
© can, nor ought, in any manner to be extended to the ſalvation of fouls,” 
He does not then beg the queſtion. For the queſtion being, Whether civil 
« intereſt be the only end of civil ſociety ;” he gives this reaſon for the negative, 
% That civil power has nothing to do with the ſalvation of ſouls ; and offers 
e three conſiderations” for the proof of it. For it will always be a good con- 
ſequence, that, if the civil power has nothing to do with the ſalvation of ſouls, 
« then civil intereſt is the only end of civil ſociety.” And the reaſon: of it is 
plain ; becauſe, a man, having no other intereſt, but either in this world, or the 
world to come; if the ends of civil ſociety reach not to a man's intereſts, in the 
Other world, (all which is comprehended, in the ſalvation of his ſoul) tis plain, 
that the ſole end of civil ſociety is civil intereſt, under which the author com- 
prehends the good things of this world. _ TT 
AND now let us examine the truth of your main poſition, viz. * That civil 
« ſociety is inſtituted for the attaining of all the benefits, that it may any way 
c yield,” Which if true, then this poſition muſt be true, viz. © That all ſo- 
< cicties whatſoever are inſtituted, for the attaining all the benefits, that they 
« may any way yield ;” there being nothing, peculiar to civil fociety in the cate, 
why that ſociety ſhould be inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits, it can any 
way yield, and other ſocieties not. By which argument it will follow, that all 
ſocieties are inſtituted for one and the fame end, i. e. for attaining all the be- 
e nefits, that they can any way yield.” By which account there will be no dit- 
ference between church and ſtate, a commonwealth and an army, or between 
a family and the Eaſt-India company; all which have, hitherto, been thought 
diſtinct ſorts of ſocieties, inſtituted for different ends. If your hypothefis hold 
good, one of the ends of the family muſt be to preach the goſpel, and admini- 
ſter the ſacraments; and one buſineſs of an army to teach languages, and propa- 
gate religion; becauſe theſe are benefits, © ſome way or other, attainable” by 
thoſe ſocieties : unleſs you take want of commiſſion and authority to be a ſuffi- 
cient impediment : and that will be ſo too in other caſes. | 
Ts a benefit to have true knowledge and philoſophy, embraced and aſſent- 
ed to, in any civil ſociety, or government. But will you ſay, therefore, that 
it is a benefit to the fociety, or one of the ends of government, that all, who 
are not peripateticks, ſhould be puniſhed, to make men find out the truth, and 
profeſs it. This, indeed, might be thought a fit way to make ſome men em- 
brace the peripatetick philoſophy, but not a proper way to find the truth. For, 
perhaps, the peripatetick philoſophy may not be true; perhaps a great many have 
not time, nor parts to ſtudy it : perhaps a great many, who ſtudied it, cannot 


be convinced of the truth of it : and, therefore it cannot be a benefit to the 
| | | common- 


* 


a a | | 
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commonwealth, nor one of the ends of it, that theſe members of the ſociety 
ſhould be diſturbed and diſeaſed to no purpoſe, when they are guilty of no fault. 
For juſt the ſame reaſon, it cannot be a benefit to civil ſociety, that men ſhould 


be punith'd in Denmark, for not being lutherans; in Geneva, for not being 


calviniſts ; and in Vienna, for not being papiſts; as a means, to make them 
find out the true religion. For fo, upon your grounds, men muſt be treated, 
in thoſe places, as well as in England, for not being of the Church of England. 
And then, I beſeech you, conſider the great benefit will accrue to men, in ſo- 
ciety, by this method; and J ſuppoſe it will be a hard thing for you to prove, 
that ever civil governments were inſtituted to puniſh men, for not being of this, 
or that ſect in religion, however by accident, © indirectly, and at a diſtance,” 
it may be an occaſion to one, perhaps of a thouſand, or an hundred, to ſtudy 
that controverſy, which is all you expect from it. If it be a benefit, pray tell 
me what benefit it is. A civil benefit it cannot be. For men's civil intereſts 
are diſturb'd, injured, and impaired by it. And what fpiritual benefit that can 
be, to any multitude of men, to be puniſhed for diſſenting from a falſe, or er- 
roneous, profeſſion, I would have you find out: unleſs it be a ſpiritual benefit, 
to be in danger to be driven into a wrong way. For if, in all differing ſects, one 


is in the wrong, tis a hundred to one but that, from which one diſſents, and 


is punithed for diſſenting from, is the wrong. 

1 6RANT it is paſt doubt, that the nature of man is ſo covetous of good, 
that no one would have excluded from any action he does, or form any inſti- 
tution he is concerned in, any manner of good, or benefit, that it might any 
way yield. And if this be your meaning it will not be denied you. But then 
you ſpeak very improperly, or rather very miſtakenly, if you call ſuch benefits 


as may, any way (i. e. indirectly, and at a diſtance, or by accident) be attain- 


ed by civil, or any other ſociety, the ends, for which it is inſtituted. Nothing 
can © in reaſon, be reckoned amongſt the ends of any ſociety,” but what may, 
in reaſon, be ſuppoſed to be deſigned by thoſe, who enter into it. Now no 
body can, in reaſon, ſuppoſe, that any one enter'd into civil ſociety, for the pro- 
curing, ſecuring, or advancing the ſalvation of his ſoul; when he, for that end, 
needed not the force of civil ſociety. The procuring, therefore, ſecuring, 
« and advancing the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt of men, cannot, in reaſon, be 
« reckoned amongſt the ends of civil ſocieties ;” though perhaps it might fo fall 
out, that, in ſome particular inſtance, ſome man's ſpiritual inteteſt might be ad- 
vanced by your, or any other, way of applying civil force. A nobleman, whoſe 
chapel is decayed, or fallen, may make uſe of his dining-room for praying and 
preaching. Yet whatever benefit were attainable, by this uſe of the room, no 
body can, in reaſon, reckon this amongſt the ends for which it was built: no 


more than the accidental breeding of ſome bird, in any part of it (though it 


were a benefit it yielded) could, in reaſon, be reckoned among the ends of build- 
ing the houſe. e 975 

Bur, ſay you, Doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtituted, for the attaining of 
all the benefits, which political government can yield; and, therefore, if the 
e ſpiritual and eternal intereſts of men may, any way, be procured, or ad- 
vanced, by political government, the procuring and advancing thoſe intereſts, 
* muft, in all reaſon, be reckoned amongſt the ends of civil ſociety, and fo 
© conſequently fall within the compaſs of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction.” Upon 
the ſame grounds, I thus reaſon : Doubtleſs churches are inſtituted for the at- 
taining of all the benefits, which eccleſiaſtical government can yield: and, there- 
tore, if the temporal and ſecular intereſts of men may, any way, be procured, 
or advanced, by eccleſiaſtical polity, the procuring and advancing. thoſe inte- 
reſts, muſt, in all reaſon, be reckoned among the ends of religious ſocieties, 
and ſo, conſequently, fall within the compaſs of churchmen's juriſdiction. The 
church of Rome has openly made its advantage of < ſecular intereſts, to be pro- 
* cured, or advanced, indirectly, and at a diſtance, and in ordine ad fpiritualia;” 
all which ways (if I miſtake not Engliſh) are comprehended under your, any 
way. But I do not remember that any of the reformed churches have hitherto 
directly profeſſed it. But there is a time for all things. And if the common- 
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tune church ſhould have liberty to make herſelf ſome amends, by repriſals? 


who are not in church-communion with the magiſtrate, to make them ſtudy 
them ſuch. a commiſſion, if you ſay it is from God. And, in all ſocieties, in- 


For they could not ſtipulate about theſe, one with another, nor ſubmit this in- 
| tereſt to the power of the ſociety, or any ſovereign, they ſhould ſet over it. There 


realy, other benefits, than that, for which it was inſtituted : and therefore, there. 


whatever reaſon, you may think there is, that that ſhould be reckoned amongſt 


vindicated the author's doctrine, from any thing you have ſaid againſt it. Which 
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wealth, once invades the ſpiritual ends of the church, by meddling with the ſal. 
vation of ſouls (which ſhe has always been ſo tender of) who can deny, that 


Bur, Sir, however you and I may argue from wrong ſuppoſitions, yet un- 
leſs the apoſtle, Eph. iv. where he reckons up the church officers, which Chriſt 
hath inſtituted in his church, had told us they were for ſome other ends than 
« for the perfecting of the ſaints, for the work of the miniſtry, for the edifying 

of the body of Chriſt ;” the adyancing of their ſecular intereſts will ſcarce be 
allow'd to be their buſineſs, or within the compaſs of their juriſdiction. Nor, 
'till it can be ſhewn that civil ſociety is inſtituted for ſpiritual ends, or that the 
magiſtrate has commiſſion to interpoſe his authority, or uſe, force, in matters of 
religion; your ſuppoſition, © of ſpiritual benefits, indirectly and at a diſtance, 
« attainable,” by political government, will never prove the advancing of thoſe 
intereſts, by force, to be the magiſtrate's buſineſs, and to fall within the com- 
« paſs of his juriſdiction.“ And then the force of the arguments, which the 
author has brought againſt it, (in the 244th and following pages of his letter) 
will hold good. | 1 15 1 

CoMMONWEALTHS, or civil ſocieties and governments, if you will be— 
lieve the judicious Mr. Hooker, are, as St. Peter calls them 1 Pet. ii. 13, 
a xTiois, the contrivance and inſtitution of man; and he ſhews there for 
what end; viz. © for the puniſhment of evil doers, and the praiſe of them that 
« do well.” I do not find, any where, that it is for the puniſhment of thoſe, 


controverſies in religion, or hearken to thoſe, who, will tell them, © they have 
« miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right one.” You muſt ſhew 


ſtituted by man, the ends of them can be no other than what the inſtitutors ap- 
pointed, which, I am ſure, could not be their ſpiritual and eternal intereſt. 


are nations in the Weſt-Indies, which have no other end of their fociety, but 
their mutual defence againſt their common enemies. In theſe, their captain, or 

rince, is ſovereign commander in time of war ; but, in time of peace, neither 
8 nor any body elſe, has any authority over any of the ſociety. You cannot 
deny but other, even temporal ends, are attainable by theſe commonwealths, if 
they had been otherwiſe inſtituted and appointed to thoſe ends. But all your 
ſaying, © doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtituted, for the attaining of all the be- 
e nefits, which they can yield,” will not give authority to any one, or more, in 
ſuch a ſociety, by political government, or force, to procure directly, or indi- 


it falls not within the compaſs of thoſe princes juriſdictions, to puniſh any one 
of the ſociety, for injuring another ; becauſe he has no commiſſion ſo to do; 


the ends of their ſociety. | 

Bur to conclude : your argument has that defect in it, which turns it upon 
yourſelf. And that is, that the procuring and advancing the ſpiritual and eter- 
nal intereſt of ſouls, your way, is not a benefit to the ſociety : and fo, upon 
your own ſuppoſition, © the procuring and advancing the ſpiritual intereſts of 
« ſouls, any way, cannot be one of the ends of civil ſociety ; unleſs the procu- 
ring and advancing the ſpiritual intereſt of ſouls,” in a way proper to do more 
harm, than good, towards the ſalvation of ſouls, be to be accounted ſuch a be- 
nefit, as to be one of the ends of civil ſocieties. For that yours is ſuch a way, I 
have proved already. So that, were it hard to prove that political government, 
whoſe only inſtrument is force, could no way by force, (however applied) more 
advance, than hinder, the ſpiritual and eternal intereſts of men; yet, having 
proved it, againſt your particular, new way of applying force, I have ſu ciently 


is enough for my preſent purpoſe. 
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Your next page tells us, that this reaſoning of the author, viz. © that the Page 19. 


t power of the magiſtrate cannot be extended to the ſalvation of ſouls, becauſe 
« the care of ſouls is not committed to the magiſtrate ; is proving the thing by it- 
« ſelf,” As if you ſhould fay, when I tell you that you could not extend your 
power, to meddle with the money of a young gentleman, you travelled with, 
as tutor, becauſe the care of his money was not committed to you, were pro- 
ving it, the thing by itſelf. For it is not neceſſary that you ſhould have the 
power of his money 3 It may be intruſted to a ſteward, who travels with him ; 
or it may be left to himſelf. If you have it, it is but a delegated power. And, 
in all delegated powers, I thought this a fair proof; you have it not, or cannot 
uſe it, ( which 1s what the author means here, by extended to ) becauſe it is not 
committed to you. In the ſumming up of this argument, p. 18. the author 
ſays, © nobody, therefore, in fine, neither commonwealths, &c. hath any title 
« to invade the civil rights and . worldly goods of another, upon pretence of re- 
« ligion.” Which is an expoſition of what he means, in the beginning of the 
argument, “ by the magiſtrate's power cannot be extended to the ſalvation of 
« ſouls.” So that, if we take theſe laſt cited words, equivalent to thoſe in the for- 
mer place, his proof will ſtand thus: The magiſtrate has no title, to invade 
« the civil rights, or worldly goods, of any one, upon pretence of religion ; becauſe 
ee the care of ſouls is not committed to him.” This is the ſame, in the author's 
ſenſe, with the former. And whether either this, or that, be a proving the ſame 
thing by itſelf, we mult leave to others to judge. | 


You quote the author's argument, which he brings to prove, that the care page 20. 


of ſouls is not committed to the magiſtrate, in theſe words: It is not com- 
emitted to him by God; becauſe it appears not that God has ever given any 
« ſuch authority to one man over another, as to compel any one to his religion,” 
This, when firſt I read it, I confeſs, I thought a good argument. But you ſay, 
« This is quite beſides the buſineſs ;* and the reafon you give, is, For the 
« authority of the magiſtrate is not an authority to compel any one to his religion, 
« but only an authority to procure all his ſubjects the means of diſcovering the 
« way of falvation, and to procure withal, as much as in him lies, that none re- 
e main ignorant of it,” &c. I fear, Sir, you forget yourſelf. The author was 
not writing againſt your new hypotheſis, before it was not known in the world. 
He may be excuſed, if he had not the gift of prophecy, to argue againſt a no- 
tion, which was not yet ſtarted. He had in view only the laws hitherto made, 
and the puniſhments (in matters of religion) in uſe in the world. The penal- 
ties, as I take it, are laid on men, for being of different ways of religion. 
Which, what is it other, but to compel them to relinquiſh their own, and to 
conform themſelves to that, from which they differ? If this be not to compel 
them to the magiſtrate's religion, pray tell us what is? This mult be neceſſarily 


ſo underſtood ; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed, that the law intends not to have that 5 


done, which, with penalties, it commands to be done: or that puniſhments are 
not compulſion, not that compulſion, the authour complains of. The law ſays, 
Do this, and live;” embrace this doctrine, conform to this way of worſhip, 
and be at caſe, and free; or elſe be fined, impriſoned, baniſhed, burnt. If you 
can ſhew among the laws, that have been made in England, concerning religion, 
(and, I think, I may ſay any where elſe) any one, that puniſhes men, for © not 


* having impartially examined the religion, they have embraced, or refuſed,” 


I think 1 may yield you the cauſe. Law-makers have been generally wiſer, than 


to make laws, that could not be executed: and, therefore, their laws were 
againſt non-conformiſts, which could be known; and not for impartial exami- 


nation, which could not. "Twas. not then, beſides the author's bufineſs, to 
bring an argument againſt the perſecutions here in faſhion, He did not know 
that any one, who was ſo free as to acknowledge, that“ the magiſtrate has not 
an authority to compel any one to his religion,” and thereby, at once (as you 
have done) giye up all the laws, now in force, againſt diſſenters, had yet rods 
in ſtore for them, and, by a new trick, would bring them under the laſh of the 
law, when the old pretences were too much exploded, to ſerve any longer. 
Have you never heard of ſuch a thing, as the religion eſtabliſhed by law ? 

Vor. II. | 4 G | | Which 
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Wich is, it ſeems, the lawful religion of a country and to be complied with, 


Page 217. 


Page 20. 


ſtrate's authority could add any force, or ſanction, to any religion, whether true 


gion.“ Much leſs can he, by any eſtabliſhment of law, add any thing to the 


any ſuch prejudices, as may render them ineffectual.“ If this be the magi- 


part of them; unleſs you will ſtill vainly ſuppoſe ignorance, negligence, or pre- 


e jt, either for want of uſing thoſe: means, or by reaſon of any ſuch prejudices, 


falvation ? Muſt theſe of his ſubjects be neglected, and left without the means 


ignorant, of the way of ſalvation. Which, what is it, but to puniſh men, 
barely for not being of the magiſtrate's religion; the very thing, you deny, he 


practicable, the author's argument Holds good againſt force, even in your way of 


thority © to lay ſuch penalties upon thoſe, who refuſe to embrace the doctrine 


4 


7 


as ſuch. There being ſuch | things, ſuch notions yet in the world, it was not 
quite beſides the author's buſineſs to alledge, that God never gave ſuch autho- 
« rity, to one man over another, as to compel any one to his religion.” I will 
grant, if you pleaſe, © religion eſtabliſhed by law is a pretty odd way of ſpeak- 
ing, in the mouth of a chriſtian ; (and yet it is much in faſhion) as if the magi- 


or falſe. I am glad to find you have ſo far conſidered the magiſtrate's authority, 
that you agree with the author, that he hath none to compel men to his reli- 


truth, or validity, of his own, or any religion whatſoever. © | 

Ir remains now to examine, whether the author's argument will not hold 
good, even againſt puniſhments in your way. © For, if the magiſtrate's autho- 
« rity, as you here fay, be only to procure all his ſubjects, (mark what you ſay, 
« ALL HIS SUBJECTS ) the means of diſcovering the way of ſalvation, and to 
« procure withal, as much as in him lies, that NoNE remain ignorant of it, or 
« refuſe to embrace it, either for want of uſing thoſe means, or by reaſon of 


ſtrate's buſineſs, in reference to ALL H1s SUBJECTS ; I deſire you, or any man 
elſe, to tell me, how this can be done, by the application of force, only to a 


judice, only amongſt that part, which any where differs from the magiſtrate, 
If thoſe of the magiſtrate's church may be ignorant of the way of ſalvation; 
if it be poſſible, there may be amongſt them, thoſe, © who refuſe to embrace 


« as may render them ineffectual :” What, in this caſe, becomes of the magi- 
ftrate's authority to procure all his ſubje&s the means of diſcovering the way of 


he has authority to procure them ? Or muſt he uſe force upon them too ? And 
then, pray, ſhew me how this can be done. Shall the magiſtrate puniſh thoſe 
of his own religion, © to procure them the means of diſcovering the way of 
e ſalvation, and to procure, as much as in him lies, that they remain not igno- 
e rant of it, or refuſe not to embrace it?“ Theſe are ſuch contradictions in prac- 
tice, this is ſuch condemnation of a man's own religion, as no one can expect 
from the magiſtrate ; and I dare fay, you deſire not of him. And yet this is, 
that he muſt do, If his authority be to procure, all his ſubjects, the means of 
« diſcovering the way to falvation.” And if it be fo needful, as you ſay it is, 
that he ſhould uſe it, I am ſure force cannot do that, till it be applied wider, and 

uniſhment be Jaid upon more, than you would have it. For © if the magi- 
*« ſtrate be, by force, to procure, as much as in him lies, that none remain ig- 
« norant of the way of ſalvation ?” muſt he not puniſh all thoſe, who are ig- 
norant of the way of falvation ? And pray tell me, how is this any way prac- | 
ticable, but by ſuppoſing none in the national church ignorant, and all out of it 


has authority to do? So that the magiſtrate having, by your own confeſſion, no 
authority thus to uſe force; and it being otherways impracticable “ for the pro- 
*« curing all his ſubjects the means of diſcovering the way of falvation ;” there 
is an end of force. And fo force being laid aſide, either as unlawful, or un- 


applying it. | 
Bor if you ſay, as you do in the foregoing page, That the magiſtrate has au- 


** of the proper miniſters of religion, and to ſubmit to their ſpiritual govern- 
« ment, as to make them bethink themſelves, ſo as not to be alienated from the 
« truth.” „( For as for fooliſh humour, and uncharitable prejudice,” &c. 
which are but words of courſe, that oppoſite parties give one another, as marks 
of diſlike and preſumption, I omit them, as fignifying nothing to the queſtion; 
being ſuch as will, with the ſame reaſon, be retorted, by the other fide ; ) 4 
| | | | that 
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tat alſo the author's argument holds, that the magiſtrate has no ſuch authority. 
1, Becauſe God never gave the magiſtrate an authority to be judge of truth, for 
another man, in matters of religion: and fo he cannot be judge, whether any 
man be alienated from the truth, or no. '2dly, Becauſe the magiſtrate had never 
authority given him, * to lay any penalties on thoſe, who refuſe to embrace the 
« doctrine of the proper miniſters of his religion, (or of any other) or to ſubmit 
« to their ſpiritual government,” more than on any other men. | 
To the author's argument, that the magiſtrate cannot receive ſuch authority 
from the people ; becauſe no man has power to leave it to the choice of any other 
man, to chuſe a religion for him; you give this pleaſant anſwer : * As the Page 22. 
« power of the magiſtrate, in reference to religion, is ordained for the bringing 
e men to take ſuch care, as they ought, of their ſalvation, that they may not 
« blindly leave it to the choice, neither of any other perſon, nor yet of their 
« own luſts and paſſions, to preſcribe to them, what faith, or worſhip, they 
0 ſhall embrace: fo, if we ſuppoſe this power to be veſted in the magiſtrate, by 
« the conſent of the people; this will not import their abandoning the care of 
their ſalvation, but rather the contrary. For if men, in chuſing their religion, 
« are fo generally ſubject, as has been ſhewed, when left wholly to themſelves, 
« to be ſo much ſway'd by prejudice and paſſion, as either not at all, or not 
« ſufficiently to regard the reaſons and motives, which ought alone to determine 
ec their choice; then it is every man's true intereſt, not to be left wholly to him- 
e ſelf, in this matter; but that care ſhould be taken, that, in an affair of fo vaſt 
« concernment to him, he may be brought, even againſt his own inclination, if 
« jt cannot be done otherwiſe, (which is ordinarily the caſe) to act according 
« to reaſon and ſound judgment. And then, what better courſe can men take 
« to provide for this, than by veſting the power I have deſcribed, in him Who 
« bears the ſword ? Wherein, I beſeech you, conſider; iſt, Whether it be not 
pleaſant, that you fay © the power of the magiſtrate is ordained to bring men 
« to take ſuch care; and thence infer, Then it is every one's intereſt to veſt 
« ſuch power in the magiſtrate ?” For if it be the power of the magiſtrate, it is 
his. And what need the people veſt it in him, unleſs there be need, and © it 
« be the beſt courſe, they can take, to veſt a power in the magiſtrate,” which 
he has already? 2dly, Another pleaſant thing, you here fay, is; © That the 
« power of the magiſtrates is to bring men to ſuch a care of their ſalvation, that 
« they may not blindly leave it to the choice of any perſon, or their own luſts 
4 or paſſions, to preſcribe to them, what faith, or worſhip, they ſhall embrace; 
and yet, that tis © their beſt courſe to veſt a power in the magiſtrate,” liable to 
the ſame luſts, and paſſions as themſelves, to chuſe for them. For if they veſt 
a power in the magiſtrate to puniſh them, when they diſſent from his religion; 
to bring them to act, even againſt their own inclination, according to reaſon 
and found judgment; which is, (as you explain yourſelf, in another place) 
to bring them to conſider reaſons and arguments, proper and ſufficient to con- 
vince them: How far is this from “ leaving it to the choice of another man, 
* to preſcribe to them, what faith, or worſhip, they ſhall embrace?“ Eſpecially _ 
if we conſider, that you think it a ſtrange thing, © That the author would have Page 27. 
<< the care of every man's ſoul left to himſelf alone. So that this care being veſted 
in the magiſtrate, with a power © to puniſh men to make them conſider reaſons 
and arguments, proper and ſufficient to convince them” of the truth of his 
religion ; the choice is evidently in the magiſtrate ; as much as it can be in the 
power of one man, to chuſe for another, what religion he ſhall be of, which 
conſiſts only in a power of compelling him by puniſhments to embrace it. 
I po neither you, nor the magiſtrate, injury, when I ſay, that the power you 
give the magiſtrate, © of puniſhing men, to make them conſider reaſons and 
© arguments, proper and ſufficient to convince them,” is to convince them of the 
truth of his religion, 'and to bring them to it. For men will never, in his opi- 
nion, * act according to reaſon and found judgment, (which is the thing you 
here ſay, men ſhould be brought to, by the magiſtrate, even againſt their 
© own inclination”) till they embrace his religion. And if you have the brow 
of an honeſt man, you will not ſay the magiſtrate will ever puniſh you, © to 
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de per to convince you of the truth of his religion, and to bring you to that. 
Thus you ſhift forwards and backwards. You ſay, the magiſtrate has no 


truth of his religion, which is all one as to ſay, nobody has power to chuſe your 
way for you to Jeruſalem; but yet the lord of the manor has power to puniſh 


This you make the great miſcarriage of mankind. And for this you ſeem ſoli- 


to prevaricate ? © Men have contrived to themſelves, ſay you, a great variety of 
religions: it is granted. They ſeek not the truth of this matter, with that 


e riſe from the ſlight and partial conſideration, which men have contented them- 


| any body, that hears you fay fo, believe you in earneſt ; and that want of exami- 
the thing you would have puniſhed ? if want of examination be the fault, want 
of examination muſt be puniſhed; if you are, as you pretend, fully fatisfied, 
that puniſhment is the proper and only means to remedy it. But if, in all your 


leſs, the inconſiderate, the negligent in examining thoroughly the truth of their 
own and others religion, &c. are to be puniſhed ; I will allow your remedy for 


you, with greets vehemency, have exaggerated ; yet you uſe it only for a pretence 


to puniſh diſſenters; and either diſtruſt your remedy, that it will not cure this 
= or elſe care not to have it generally cured. This evidently appears, from 


examine, that ſo they may diſcover the way to falvation) have not ſaid one word 


government of the proper miniſters of religion,” which, who they are, men 


to the like uncertain and dangerous guides; which were not thoſe, that our Sa- 


_ lays, are able to make us wile unto falyation.” 2 Tim. ili. 1 f. 


* 
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* bring you to conſider any other reaſons and arguments, but ſuch as are pro- 


* power to puniſh men, to compel them to his religion; but only to compel 
« them to conſider reaſons and arguments proper to convince them” of the 


you, © to bring you to confider reaſons and arguments, proper and ſufficient to - 
* convince you.” Of what? That the way he goes in, is the right, and ſo to 
make you join in company, and go along with him. So that, in effect, what 
is all your going about, but to come at laſt to the ſame place again ; and put a 
-power into the magiſtrate's hands es another pretence) to compel men to 
bis religion; which uſe of force, the author has ſufficiently overthrown, and 
you yourſelf have quitted. But I am tired to follow you ſo often round the 
mM... „ „ | | 
'You ſpeak of it here, as the moſt deplorable condition imaginable, that 
te men ſhould be left to themſelves, and not be forced to conſider and examine 
* the grounds of their religion, and ſearch impartially and diligently after the truth,” 


. 


citous, all through your treatiſe, to find out a remedy; and there is ſcarce a leaf, 
wherein you do not offer yours. But what if, after all, now you ſhould be found 


« application of mind, and that freedom of judgment which is requiſite: it is 
confeſs d. All the falſe religions, now on foot in the world, have taken their 


« ſelves with, in ſearching after the true; and men take them up, and. perſiſt in 
e them, for want of due examination: be it ſo. *© There is need of a remedy 
ce for this, and I have found one, whoſe ſucceſs cannot be queſtion'd :” very 
well. What is it? let us hear it. Why, diſſenters muſt be puniſhed*” Can 


nation is the thing, you would have amended, when want of examination is not 


treatiſe, you can ſhew me one place, where you ſay, that the ignorant, the care- 


a good one. But you have not ſaid any thing like this; and which is more, I 
tell you beforehand, you dare not ſay it. And, whilſt you do not, the world 
has reaſon to judge, that, however want of examination be a general fault, which 


your whole management of the argument. And he, that reads your treatiſe 
with attention, will be more confirm'd in this opinion, when he. ſhall find, that 
you (who are ſo earneſt to have men puniſhed, to bring them to confider and 


of conſidering, ſearching, and hearkening to the ſcripture ; which had been as 
good a rule for a chriftian, to have ſent them to, * as to reaſons and arguments 
«« proper. to convince them,” of you know not what; * as to the inſtruction and 


are yet far from being agreed; © or, as to the information of thoſe, who tell 
« them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right; and 


viour and the apoſtles ſent men to, but to the ſcriptures. Search the ſcriptures, 
« for in them you think you have eternal life, ſays our Saviour, to the unbe- 
lieving, perſecuting Jews, John v. 39. And it is the ſcriptures, which St. Paul 
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ark no more, therefore, if you have any care of your reputation, how 
much © it is every man's intereſt, not to be left to himſelf, without moleſtation, 
« without puniſhment, in matters of religion.” Talk not © of bringing men to 
« embrace the truth, that muſt fave them, by putting them upon examination.” 
Talk no more * of force and puniſhment, as the only way left, to bring men to 
« examine.” It is evident you mean nothing leſs. For, though want of exa- 

- mination be the only fault, you complain of, and puniſhment be, in your opi- 
nion, the only way to bring men to it; and this the whole deſign of your book; 
yet you have not once propoſed in it, that thoſe, who do not impartially exa- 

mine, ſhould be forced to it. And, that you may not think 1 talk at random, 
when I ſay you dare not; I will, if you pleaſe, give you ſome reaſons for my 
ſaying 10. | ; 
| FE irſt, Bzcavss, if you propoſe, that all ſhould be puniſhed, who are igno- 

rant, who have not uſed * ſuch conſideration, as is apt and proper to manifeſt 
« the truth ; but have been determined, in the choice of their religion, by im- 
« prefſions of education, admiration of perſons, worldly reſpects, prejudices, 
e and the like incompetent motives; and have taken up their religion, without 
« examining it, as they ought; you will e. to have ſeveral of your o. 
church (be it what it will) puniſhed; which would be a propoſition, too apt to 
offend too many of it, for you to Fenture on. For, whatever need there be of 
reformation, every one will not thank you, for propoſing ſuch an one, as muſt 
begin at (or at leaſt reach to) the houſe of God. 5 * 
Secondly, Becauss, if you ſhould propoſe that all thoſe, who are ignorant, 
careleſs and negligent in examining, ſhould be puniſhed, you would have little 
to ſay, in this queſtion of toleration. For if the laws of the ſtates were made, as 

1 to be, equal to all the ſubjects, without diſtinction of mem of differ- 
ent profeſſions in religion; and the faults to be amended by puniſhments, were 

impartially puniſhed, in all, who are guilty of them; this would immediately 
produce a perfect toleration, or ſhew the uſefulneſs of force, in matters of reli- 
gion. If therefore, you think it ſo neceſſary, as you ſay, for the promoting 
« of true religion, and the ſalvation of ſouls, that men ſhould be puniſhed, to 
e make them examine; do but find a way to apply force to all, that have not 

thoroughly and impartially examined, and you have my conſent. For though 
force be not the proper means of promoting religion ; yet there is no better way 
to ſhew the uſeleſneſs of it, than the applying it equally to miſcarriages, in 
whomſoever found; and not to diſtinct parties, or perſuaſions, of men, for the 
reformation of them alone, when others are equally faulty. . | 

Thirdly, BEcAusg, without being for as large a toleration, as the author 
propoſes, you cannot be truly and fincerely for a free and impartial examina- 
tion, For, whoever examines, muſt have the liberty to judge, and follow his 
judgment; or elſe you put him upon examination to no purpoſe. And, whether 
that will not as well lead men from, as to your church, is ſo much a venture, 
that, by your way of writing, 'tis evident enough, you are loth to hazard it; 
and, if you are of the national church, tis plain your brethren will not bear with 
you, in the allowance of ſuch a liberty. You muſt, therefore, either change 
your method ; and, if the want of examination be that great and dangerous 
fault, you would have corrected, you muſt equally puniſh all, that are equally 
guilty of any neglect, in this matter; and then, take your only means, your 
beloved force, and make the beſt of it; or elſe, you muſt put off your maſk, and 
confeſs that you deſign not your puniſhments to bring men to examination, but to 
conformity. For the fallacy, you have uſed, is too groſs to paſs upon this age. 

_ Waar follows to page 26. I think I have conſidered ſufficiently already. But 
there you have found out ſomething worth notice. In this page, out of abun- 
dant kindneſs, when the diſſenters have their heads (without any cauſe) broken, 

you provide them a plaiſter. For, ſay you, If, upon ſuch examination of the Page 26. 

matter,“ (i. e. brought to it by the magiſtrate's puniſhment) © they chance to 

find, that the truth does not lie on the magiſtrate's fide ; they have gained . 

* thus much, however, even by the magiſtrate's miſapplying his power, that 
they know better, than they did before, where the truth does lie.” Which 

is as true, as if you ſhould ſay, Upon examination I find ſuch an one is out of 
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the way to Vork; therefore, I know better, than I did before, that I am in the 
right. For neither of you may be in the right. This were true indeed, if 


* f 


r 

« = 2 

1 

1 
* 


there were but two ways in all; a right and a wrong. But where there be an 
hundred ways, and but one right; your knowing upon examination, that that 
which I take is wrong, makes you not know, any thing better than before, that 
yours is the right. But, if that be the beſt reaſon, you have for it, tis ninety 
eight to one ſtill againſt you, that you are in the wrong. Beſides, he that has 
been puniſhed, may have examined before, and then you are ſure he gains no- 
thing. However, you think, you do well to encourage the magiſtrate in pu- 


. niſhing, and comfort the man, who has ſuffered unjuſtly, by ſhewing what he 
ſhall gain by it. Whereas, on the contrary, in a diſcourſe of this nature, where 


the bounds of right and wrong are enquired into, and ſhould be eſtabliſhed, the 
magiſtrate was to be ſhewed the bounds of his authority, and warned of the 


injury he did, when he miſapplied his power, and puniſhed any man who de- 


ſerved it not, and not to be ſoothed into injuſtice, by conſideration of gain, that 
might thence accrue to the ſufferer. Shall we do evil that good may come 
« of it?” There are a ſort of people, who are very wary of touching upon the 
magiſtrate's duty, and tender of ſhewing the bounds of his power, and the in- 


- juſtice and ill conſequences of his miſapplying it; at leaſt, fo long as it is miſ- 


applied, in favour of them, and their party. I know not, whether you are of 
their number. But this I am ſure; you have the misfortune here, to fall into 
their miſtake. The magiſtrate, you confeſs, may, in this caſe, miſapply his 
power ; and inſtead of repreſenting to him the injuſtice of it, and the account 


he muſt give to his ſovereign, one day, of this great truſt put into bis hands, 
for the equal protection of all his ſubjects; you pretend advantages, which the 


ſufferer may receive from it: and fo inſtead of diſheartening from, you give en- 
couragement to, the miſchief, Which, upon your principle, joined to the na- 
tural thirſt in man, after arbitrary power, may be carried to all manner of ex- 
orbitancy, with ſome pretence of right. . 
Fox thus ſtands your ſyſtem: ** If force, 1. e. puniſhment, may be any way 


© uſeful for promoting the falvation of fouls, there is a right ſomewhere to uſe 


ce it.” And © this right (fay you) is in the magiſtrate.” Who then, upon 
your grounds, may quickly find reaſon, where it ſuits his inclination, or ſerves 


his turn, to puniſh men directly to bring them to his religion, For if he may 


uſe force, becauſe * it. may be, indirectly, and at a diſtance, any way, uſeful 


towards the ſalvation of fouls,” towards the procuring any degree of glory; 


why may he not, by the ſame rule, uſe it, where it may be uſeful, at leaſt in- 
directly, and at a diſtance, towards the procuring a greater degree of glory? For 


S. Paul aſſures us, that * the afflitions of this life work for us a far more ex- 


e ceeding weight of glory.” So that, why ſhould they not be puniſhed, if in 
the wrong, to bring them into the right way ; if in the right, to make them, 
by their ſufferings, * gainers of a far more exceeding weight of glory?“ But 
whatever you ſay, of puniſhment being lawful, becauſe indirectly, and at a 
« diſtance, it may be uſeful ;” I ſuppoſe, upon cooler thoughts, you will be apt 
to ſuſpect that, however ſufferings may promote the ſalvation of thoſe, who make 
a good uſe of them, and to ſet men ſurer in the right way, or higher in a ſtate 
of glory; yet thoſe, who make men unduly ſuffer, will have the heavier ac- 
count, and greater weight of guilt upon them, to fink them deeper in the pit 
of perdition ; and that, therefore, they ſhould be warned to take care of ſo uſing 
their power. Becauſe, whoever be gainers by it, they themſelves will (with- 
out repentance and amendment) be ſure to be loſers. But, by granting that the 
magiſtrate miſapplies his power, when he puniſhes thoſe who have the right 
on their fide, whether it be to bring them to his own religion, or whether it 
be © to bring them to conſider reaſons and arguments proper to convince them, 
you grant all, that the author contends for. All that he endeavours, is to ſhew 


the bounds of civil power; and that, in puniſhing others for religion, the ma- 


giſtrate miſapplies the force, he has in his hands, and ſo goes beyond right, be- 
yond the limits of his power. For I do not think the author of the letter fo 
vain (I am ſure for my part I am not) as to hope by arguments, though never 
ſo clear, to reform, preſently, all the abuſes in this matter; eſpecially whilſt 

| men 
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men of art, and religion, endeavour ſo. induftriouſly to palliate and diſguiſe, 
- what truth, yet, ſometimes, unawares forces from them. | 
Do not think, I make a wrong uſe of your faying, © the magiſtrate miſap- 
« plies his power,” when I fay, you therein grant all, that the author contends 
for. For if the magiſtrate miſapplies, or makes a wrong uſe of his power, when 
he puniſhes, in matters of religion, any one, who is in the right, though it be but 
to make him conſider, (as you grant he does) he alſo miſapplies, or makes wrong 
uſe of his power, when he puniſhes any one, whomſoever, in matters of religion, 
to make him conſider. For every one is here judge for himſelf, what is right; 
and, in matters of faith, and religious worſhip, another cannot judge for him. 
So that to puniſh any one, in matters of religion, though it be but to make him 
conſider, is, by your own confeſſion, beyond the magiſtrate's power. And that 
puniſhing in matters of religion 1s beyond the magiſtrate's power, is what the 
author contends for. | — | 
You tell us in the following words, “All the hurt, that comes to them, by Page 26. 
« jt, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencies, for their following the | 
light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their own conſciences ; which 
« certainly is no ſuch miſchief to mankind, as to make it more eligible, that 
« there ſhould be no ſuch power, veſted in the magiſtrate, but the care of ever 
« man's ſoul ſhould be left to himſelf alone (as this author demands it ſhould 
« be;) that is, that every man ſhould be ſuffered quietly, and, without the leaſt 
« moleſtation, either to take no care at all of his foul, if he be ſo pleaſed; or, 
« jn doing it, to follow his own groundleſs prejudices, or unaccountable hu- 
« mour, or any crafty ſeducer, whom he may think fit to take for his guide.“ 
Why ſhould not care of every man's ſoul be left to himſelf, rather than the 
magiſtrate ? Is the magiſtrate like to be more concerned for it? Is the magiſtrate 
like to take more care of it? Is the magiſtrate commonly more careful of his 
own, than other men are of theirs? Will you ſay the magiſtrate is leſs expoſed 
in matters of religion, to prejudices, humours, and crafty ſeducers, than other 
men ? If you cannot lay your hand upon your heart, and fay all this, What then 
will be got by the change? And © why may not the care of every man's ſoul 
be left to himſelf?” Eſpecially, if a man be in ſo much danger to miſs the truth, 
« who is ſuffered quietly, and without the leaſt moleſtation, either to take no 
« care of his ſoul, if he be ſo pleaſed, or to follow his own prejudices,” &c. 
For if want of moleſtation be the dangerous ſtate, wherein men are likelieſt to 
miſs the right way; it muſt be confeſſed, that of all men, the magiſtrate is moſt 
in danger to be in the wrong, and ſo the unfitteſt, (if you take the care of men's 
ſouls from themſelves) of all men, to be entruſted with it. For he never 
meets with that great and only antidote of yours againſt error, which you here 
call moleſtation. He never has the benefit of your ſovereign remedy, puniſh- 
ment, to make him conſider ; which you think ſo neceſſary, that you look on 
it, as a moſt dangerous ſtate for men to be without it; and therefore tell us, 
«* 'Tis every man's true intereſt, not to be left wholly to himſelf, in matters of 
« religion.”  - „ | 
e Ty s, Sir, I have gone through your whole treatiſe, and, as I think, have 
omitted nothing in it material. If I have, I doubt not but I ſhall hear of it. 
And now I refer it to yourſelf, as well as to the judgment of the world, whether 
the author of the letter, in ſaying no body hath a right; or you, in ſaying, 
the magiſtrate hath a right, to uſe force, in matters of religion; has moſt reaſon. 
In the mean time, I leave this requeſt with you: That if ever you write again, 
about the means of bringing ſouls to ſalvation,” (which certainly is the beſt 
deſign, any one can employ his pen in) you would take care, not to prejudice ſo 
og a cauſe, by ordering it ſo, as to make it look, as if you writ for a party. 
am, "8 3 | 
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Your moſt humble ſervant, _ 
May 27, 1690. 1 


Philanthropus. 
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The reader may be pleaſed to take notice, that 


L. 1. Stands for the letter concerning toleration. 1 | 


% 
* 


A. For the argument of the letter, concerning toleration, briefly conſidered 


* 


and anſwered. „ | 
L. 2. The ſecond letter concerning toleration, 


Pag. The Pages of the third letter concerning toleration; 
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Hk bufineſs, which your letter, concerning toleration, found me en, 
gaged in, has taken up ſo much of the time, my health would allow 
me, ever ſince, that I doubt, whether I ſhould now, at all, have trou- 
bled yau, or the world, with an anſwer, had not ſome of my friends, 

ſufficiently ſatisfied of the weakneſs of your arguments, with repeated inſtances, 
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it from thoſe fallacies, which might, perhaps, puzzle ſome unwary readers; and, 
therefore, prevailed on me, to ſhew the wrong grounds and miſtaken reaſonings, 
you make uſe of, to ſuppart your new way of perſecution, Pardon me, Sir, 
that I uſe that name, which you are ſo much offended at: for if puniſhment 
as certain, that puniſhment, for religion, is truly perſecution, though it be only 
ſuch puniſhment, as you, in your clemency, think fit to call © moderate oy, 
to let you ſee, that, if you will be true to your own principles, and ſtand to what 
you have ſaid, you muſt carry your ſome degrees of force” (as you phraſe it) 
to all thoſe degrees which, in words, you declare againſt, „ 
You have indeed, in this laſt letter of yours, altered the queſtion ; for page 
26. you tell me the queſtion between us, is, Whether the magiſtrate hath any 
* right to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion? Whereas you yourſelf 


te matters of religion? Whether this alteration be, at all, to the advantage of 
truth, or your cauſe, we ſhall ſee. Byt hence you take occaſion, all along, to 
lay a load on me, for charging you with the abſurdities of a power, in the ma- 
giſtrates, to men, to bring them to their religion: whereas, you here tell 
us, they have a right to uſe force, only to bring men to the true.“ But, whe- 
ther I were more to blame, to ſuppoſe you talk coherently, and mean ſenſe, or 
you, in expreſſing yourſelf ſa doubtfully and uncertainly, where you were con- 
cerned to be plain and direct, I ſhall leave to our readers to judge; only here, in 
the beginning, I ſhall endeavour to clear myſelf, of that imputation, I fo often 
meet with, of charging on you conſequences, you do not own, and arguing a- 
gainſt an opinion, that is not yours, in thoſe places, where I ſhew, how little 


ſtrates ſhould have a right, to uſe force, to bring men to embrace their religion, 
This I ſhall do, by proving, that if, upon your grounds, the magiſtrate, as you 
pretend, be obliged to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion, it will neceſ- 
farily follow, that every magiſtrate, who believes his religion to be true, is ob- 

liged to uſe force, to bring men to his. SY 
You tell us, * that, by the law of nature, the magiſtrate is inveſted with co- 
active power, and obliged to uſe it, for all the good purpoſes, which it might 
_* ferye, and for which it ſhould be found needful, even for the reſtraining 1 
5 | | kale 


erſuaded me, it might be of ule to truth, in a point of fo great moment, to clear 


be puniſhment, though it come ſhort of the diſcipline of fire and faggot ; it is 


te convenient penalties.” But however you pleaſe to call them, I doubt not but 


advantage it would be to truth, or the ſalvation of men's ſouls, that all magi- 


own the queſtion to be, Whether the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force, in Page 17. 


Page 31. 
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4 falſe and corrupt religion: and that it is the magiſtrate's duty, to which he 


« js commiſſioned, by the law of nature; but the ſcripture does not properly 


« give it him.“ „„ | "IP. i 
e you will grant me, that any thing laid upon the magiſtrate, ag 
a duty, is ſome way, or other, practicable. Now, the magiſtrate being obliged 


Ea 


to uſe force, in. matters of religion, but yet ſo as to bring men, oply; to the true 
religion, he will not be in any capacity, to perform this part of his duty, unleſs 
the religion, he is thus to promote, be, what he can certainly know, or elfe, 
what it is ſufficient for him, to believe to be the true: either his knowledge, or 
his opinion, muſt point out that religion to him, which he is, by force, to pro- 
mote; or elſe he may . e nd indifferently promote any G . 
puniſh men, at a venture, to bring them from that they are in, to any other. This 
laſt, T think, no body has been ſo wild as to ſay. „„ 
Ix, therefore, it muſt be either his knowledge, or his perſuaſion, that muſt 
guide the magiſtrate herein, and keep him within the bounds of his duty, if 


the magiſtrates of the world cannot know, certainly know, the true religion, to 


be the true religion; but it be of a nature to exerciſe their faith, (for where vi- 
ſion, knowledge and certainty is, there faith is done away) then, that, which 
gives them the laſt determination herein, muſt be their own belief, their own 
Pas IE ES 5 VVV 
To you and me the chriſtian religion is the true, and that is built (to men- 
tion no other articles of it) on this, that Jeſus Chriſt was put to death at Jeru- 
ſalem, and roſe again from the dead. Now do you, or I, know this, (I do 
not aſk, with what aſſurance we believe it; for that, in the higheſt degree, not 


being knowledge, is not what we now enquire after.) Can any magiſtrate de- 


monſtrate to himſelf (and if he can to himſelf, he does ill not to do it to others) 
not only all the articles of his church, but the fundamental ones of the. chriſtian 


religion ? For, whatever is not capable of demonſtration (as ſuch remote matters 
of fact are not) is not, unleſs it be ſelf-evident, capable to produce knowledge, 


how well grounded and great ſoever the aſſurance of faith may be wherewith it 


js received; but faith it is ſtill, and not knowledge; perſuaſion, and not cer- 


tainty. This is the higheſt the nature of the thing will permit us to go in mat- 
ters of revealed religion, which are, therefore, called matters of faith: a per- 
ſuaſion of our own minds, ſhort of knowledge, is the laſt reſult, that deter- 
mines us in ſuch truths. Tis all God requires, in the Goſpel, for men to be 


| faved: and 'twould be ftrange, if there were more required of the magiſtrate, 
for the direction of another, in the way to ſalvation, than is required of him, 


for his own ſalvation. Knowledge then, properly ſo called, not being to be had, 
of the truths neceſſary to ſalvation, the magiſtrate muſt be content with faith 
and perſuaſion, for the rule of that truth, he will recommend and enforce up- 
on others; as well as of that, whereon he will venture his own eternal condi- 
tion. If, therefore, it be the magiſtrate's duty, to uſe force, to bring men to 
the true religion, it can be only to that religion, which he believes to be true: 
ſo that, if force be at all to be uſed, by the magiſtrate, in matters of religion, 
it can only be for the promoting that religion, which he only believes to be true, 
or none at all. I grant, that a ſtrong aſſurance of any truth, ſettled upon preva- 
lent and well-grounded arguments of probability, is often called knowledge, in 
popular ways of talking: but being here to diſtinguiſh, between knowledge and 
belief, to what degrees of confidence ſoever raiſed, their boundaries muſt be 
kept, and their names not confounded. I know not what greater pledge, a man 
can give, of a full perſuaſion of the truth of any thing, than his venturing his 
ſoul upon it, as he does, who ſincerely embraces any religion, and receives it 


for true, But, to what degree ſoever, of aſſurance, his faith may riſe, it till 


comes ſhort of knowledge. Nor can one now, I think, arrive to greater evidence, 
of the truth of the chriſtian religion, than the firſt converts, in the time of our 
Saviour and the apoſtles, had ; of whom yet nothing more was required, but to 
believe. 1 8 . 

Bur, ſuppoſing all the truths of the chriſtian religion, neceſſary to ſalvation, 


could be fo known to the magiſtrate, that, in his uſe of force, for the bringing 
. | men 


' 
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church, in which ceremonies of human inſtitution were impoſed, which could 

not be known, nor (being confeſſed, things, in their own nature, indifferent) ſo 
much as thought neceſlary to ſalvation. CE 

Hor of this, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak, in another place: all the uſe I 
make of it here, is, to ſhew, that the croſs in baptiſm, kneeling at the ſacra- 
ment, and ſuch like things, being impoſlible to be known, neceſſary to ſalvation, 
a certain knowledge of the truth of the articles of faith, of any church, could 
not guthorize the magiſtrate, to compel men, to embrace the communion of that 
church, wherein any thing were made neceſſary to communion, which he did 
not know was neceſſary to ſalvation. . 


my 


be to uſe force, only for promoting the true religion, he can have no other guide, 
but his own perſuaſion, of what is the true religion, and muſt be led by that, in 
his uſe of force, or elſe not ule it at all, in matters of religion. If you take the 
latter of theſe conſequences, you and I are agreed: if the former, you muſt 
allow all magiſtrates, of whatſoever religion, the uſe of force, to bring men to 
theirs, and fo be involved in all thoſe ill conſequences, which you cannot, it 
ſeems, admit, and hoped to decline, by your uſeleſs diſtinction, of force to be 
uſed, not for any, but for the true religion. © It is the duty, you ſay, of the 
e magiſtrate, to uſe force, for promoting the true religion.” And, in ſeveral 
places, you tell us, he is obliged to it. Perſuade magiſtrates, in general of this; 
and then tel] me, how any magiſtrate ſhall be reſtrained from the uſe of force, 
for the promoting, what he thinks to be true? For, he being perſuaded that it 
is his duty, to uſe force, to promote the true religion, and being alſo perſuaded 
his is the true religion, What ſhall ſtop his hand ? Muſt he forbear the uſe of 
force, till he be got beyond believing, into a certain knowledge, that all, he re- 
quires men to embrace, is neceſſary to ſalvation ? If that be it, you will ſtand to, 
you have my conſent, and, I think there will be no need of any other tolera- 
tion. But, if the believing his religion to be true, be ſufficient for the magiſtrate 


religion, that you profeſs? And muſt all other magiſtrates fit ſtill, and not do 
their duty, till they have your permiſſion? If it be your magiſtrate's duty to uſe 
force, for the promoting the religion, he believes to be the true, it will be every 
magiſtrate's duty to uſe force, for the promoting what he believes to be the true, 


will not take this upon my word, yet I deſire you to do it, upon the ſtrong 
reaſon of a very judicious and reverend prelate of the preſent church of England, 
in a diſcourſe concerning conſcience, printed in 4to, 87. p. 18. you will find 
theſe following words, and much more to this purpoſe : «© Where a man is miſ- 
taken in his judgment, even, in that caſe, it is always a fin to act againſt it. 
* Though we thould take that for a duty, which is really a ſin; yet fo long, 
* as we are thus perſuaded, it will be highly criminal in us, to act, in contradic- 
tion to this perſuaſion : and the reaſon of this is evident; becauſe, by fo doing, 
e wilfully act againſt the beſt light, which at preſent we have, for the di- 
rection of our actions. So that, when all is done, the immediate guide of our 
actions can be nothing but our conſcience, our judgment and perſuaſion. If 
a man, for inſtance, ſhould of a Jew become a chriſtian, whilſt yet, in his 
heart, he believed that the Meſſiah is not yet come, and that our Lord Jeſus 


Roman church, and join with ours, whilſt yet he is\perſuaded, that the Ro- 
man church is the only catholick church, and that our reformed churches are 
heretical, or ſchiſmatical : though now there is none of us, that will deny, that 
the men in both theſe caſes, have made a good change, as having changed 
a falſe religion for a true one; yet for all that, I dare ſay, we ſhould all 
agree, they were both of them great villains, for making that change ; becauſe 
they made it not, upon honeſt principles, and in purſuance of their judg- 


men to embrace theſe, he could be guided by infallible certainty ; yet, I fear, 
this would not ſerve your turn, nor authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force, to 
bring men in England, or any where elſe, into the communion of the national 


By what has been already ſaid, I ſuppoſe it is evident, that, if the magiſtrate | 


to uſe force, for the promoting of it, wil! it be ſo only to the magiſtrates of the 


and he fins, if he does not receive and promote it, as if it were true. If you 


was an impoſtor : or, if a papiſt ſhould renounce the communion of the 
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you all, through your letter, accuſe me, for charging on your doctrine, all the 


Page 24. 


Page 29. 


Page 27. 


Page 31. 


duty, to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion; and, he being perſuaded 


_ preſume, you will think, you yourſelf concerned to give, to all theſe places, in the 


© haye been to the purpoſe, if you had aſſerted that every magiſtrate may uſe 


“ but an atheiſt will aſſert it) then, this is quite beſides the buſineſs.” This is 


ſhall refer you to another place. 


being, in your letter, a great many other groſs miſtakes, wrong ſuppoſitions, and 


uſe of, in ſeveral places, as beſt ſerved your turn, may poſſibly have impoſed on 


e that miniſtry, which our Lord has appointed, by uſing ſo much of his co- 


« any need, that he ſhould, (if himſelf had had any temporal power to give 9 


- 
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«© ment, ey in direct contradiction to both.“ 86 that it being the magiſtrate's 


his is the true, I ſuppoſe: you will no longer queſtion; but that he is as much 
obliged, to uſe force, to bring men to it, as if it were the true. And then, Sir, 
I hope you have too much reſpect for magiſtrates, not to allow them to believe 
the religion to be true, which they profeſs. I heſe things put together, I deſire 
you to conſider, whether if magiſtrates are obliged, to uſe force, to bring men 
to the true religion, every magiſtrate is not obliged to uſe force, to bring men to 
that religion, he believes to be true? 5 5 7 . 
THr1s being ſo, I hope I have not argued, ſo wholly beſides the purpoſe, as 


ill conſequences, all the prejudice, it would be, to the true religion, that magyi. 
ſtrates ſhould have power, to uſe force, to bring men to their religions: and 


firſt and ſecond letter concerning toleration, which ſhew the inconveniencies and 
abſurdities of ſuch an uſe of force, ſome other anſwer, than that, you are for 
“ puniſhing, only ſuch, as reject the true religion. That it is plain the force, 
« you ſpeak of, is not force, my way applied, 1. e. applied to the promoting 
« the true religion only, but to the promoting all the national religions in the 
« world.” And again, to my arguing, that force, your way applied, if it can 
propagate any religion, it is likelier to be the falſe, than the true, becauſe few 
of the magiſtrates of the world are in the right way. You reply, this would 


force, your indirect way, (or any way) to bring men to his own religion, 
«© whatever it be. But if you aſſerted no ſuch thing, (as no man, you think, 


the great ſtrength of your anſwer, and your refuge, almoſt in every page. 80 
that I preſume it reaſonable to expect, that you ſhould clearly and directly an- 
ſwer, what I have here faid, or elſe find ſome other anſwer, than. what you have 
done, to the ſecond letter concerning toleration. However acute you are, in your 
way, in ſeveral places on this occaſion. as p. 11, 12. for my anſwer to which, I 


To my argument againſt force, from the magiſtrate's being as liable to error, 
as the reſt of mankind, you anſwer, That I might have conſidered, that this 
* argument concerns none, but thoſe who aſſert, that every magiſtrate has a 
© right to uſe force, to promote his own religion, whatever it be, which yu 
« think no man, that has any religion, will aſſert.“ I ſuppoſe you may think 
now this anſwer will ſcarce ſerve, and you muſt aſſert either no magiſtrate to 
have right to promote his religion, by force, or be involved in the condemna- 
tion, you pals on thoſe, who aſſert it, of all magiſtrates. And here I think, as 
to the deciſion of the queſtion betwixt us, I might leave this matter: but there 


fallacious arguings, which, in thoſe general and plauſible terms, you have made 


yourſelf, as well as they are fitted to do fo, on others, and therefore will deſerve 
to have ſome notice taken of them ; I ſhall give myſelf the trouble of examining 
your letter, a little farther. bs 

To my faying, © It is not for the magiſtrate, upon an imagination of its uſe- 
ce fulneſs, to make uſe of any other means, than what the author and finiſher 
«of our faith had directed; you reply, «© Which, how true ſoever, is not, 
« I think, very much to the purpoſe. For, if the magiſtrate does only aſſiſt 


ec active power, for the furthering their ſervice, as common experience diſcovers 
* to be uſeful and neceflary, for that end; there is no manner of ground to 
« ſay, that upon an imagination of its uſefulneſs, he makes uſe of any other 
© means, for the ſalvation of men's fouls, than what the author and finiſher of 
“ Our faith has directed.“ Tis true, indeed, the author and finiſher of our 
« faith has given the magiſtrate no new power, or commiſſion; nor was there 
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te. for he found him already, even by the law of nature, the miniſter of God f 
«. to the people for good, and bearing the ſword not in vain,” i. e. inveſted with 
« coactive power, and obliged to uſe it, for all the good purpoſes, which it 
« might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found needful ; even for the reſtrain- 
« ing of falſe and corrupt religion; as Job long before (perhaps, before any 
« part of the ſcriptures were written) acknowledged, when he faid, that the 
« worſhipping the ſun, or the moon, was © an iniquity to be puniſhed by the 
% judge.” But, though our Saviour has given the magiſtrates no new power ; 
yet being king of kings, he expects and requires, that they ſhould ſubmit 
« themſelves to his ſceptre, and uſe the power, which always belonged to 
« them, for his ſervice, and for the advancing his ſpiritual kingdom, in the 
« world. And even that charity, which our great maſter fo earneſtly recom- 
« mends, and ſo ſtrictly requires, of all his diſciples, as it obliges all men to 
_ « ſeek and promote the good of others, as well as their own, eſpecially their 
T7 ſpiritual and eternal good, by ſuch means, as their ſeveral places and relations 
« enable them to uſe; ſo does it, eſpecially, oblige the magiſtrate to do it, as a 
« magiſtrate, 1. e. by that power, which enables him to do it, - above the rate of 
« other men.“ | | 1 5 
« So far, therefore, is the chriſtian magiſtrate, when he gives his helping 
e hand, to the furtherance of the goſpel, by laying convenient penalties, upon 
« ſuch as reject it, or any part of it, from uſing any other means for the ſalva- 
« tion of men's ſouls, than what the author and finiſher of our faith has di- 
« rected, that he does no more, than his duty to God, to his Redeemer, and to 
_ « his ſubjects, requires of him.“ : 

Tux ſum of your reply amounts to this, that, by the law of nature, the ma- 
giſtrate may make uſe of his coactive power, where it is uſeful and neceſſary, 
tor the good of the people. If it be from the law of nature, it muſt be to all 
magiſtrates equally : and then I aſk, Whether this good, they are to promote, 
without any new power, or commiſſion, from our Saviour, be, what they think 
to be ſo, or what they certainly know to be ſo. If it be, what they think to be 
ſo, thea all magiſtrates may uſe force, to bring men to their religion : and what 
good, this is like to be to men, or of what uſe, to the true religion, we have 

ſewhere confidered. If it be only, that good, which they certainly know it 
to be ſo, they will be very ill enabled to do, what you require of them, which 
you here tell us is, to aſſiſt that miniſtry, which our Lord has appointed. 

Which of the magiſtrates of your time did you know to have ſo well ſtudied 

the controverſies, about ordination and church-government, to be ſo well verſed 

in church-hiſtory and ſucceſſion, that you can undertake, that he certainly 

knew, which was the miniſtry, which our Lord had appointed, either that of 

Rome, or that of Sweden, whether the epiſcopacy, in one part of this iſland, 

or the preſbytery in another, were the miniſtry, which our Lord had appointed? 

If you fay, being firmly perſuaded of it, be ſufficient to authorize the magiſtrate 

to uſe force; you, with the atheiſts, as you call them, who do ſo, give the 

people up, in every country, to the coactive force of the magiſtrate, to be em- 

pioy'd for the aſſiſting the miniſters of his religion: and king Lewis, of good 

right, comes in, with his dragoons; for tis not much doubted that he, as 

ſtrongly believed his popiſh prieſts and jeſuits, to be the miniſtry, which our 

Lord appointed, as either king Charles, or king James the ſecond, believed that 

of the church of England to be ſo. And of what uſe ſuch an exerciſe of the 

coactive power of all magiſtates, is to the people, or to the true religion, you 

are concerned to ſhew. But 'tis (you know) but to tell me, I only trifle, and => 

this is all anſwered. - | — 
Wrar, in other places, you tell us, is to make men “ hear, conſider, ſtu- 

dy, embrace, and bring men to the true religion,” you here do very well to 

tell us, is to aſſiſt the miniſtry: and to that tis true, © common experience diſ- 

* covers the magiſtrate's coactive force, to be uſeful and neceſſary, viz. to thoſe, 

who taking the reward, but not over-buſying themſelves in the care of ſouls, 

find it for their eaſe, that the magiſtrate's coactive power ſhould ſupply their 


want of paſtoral care, and be made uſe of, to bring thoſe into an outward con- 
formity 


56 


may be ſuch neglects, in the beſt conſtituted national church in the world, the 


Page 13. 


or want of due and friendly application, joined with an exemplary life, they 


_ diſtinguiſhed from the falſe) would need, or deſire, no other affiſtance from the 


creeds and ceremonies, which he thinks ſound and decent, which is, in effect, 


whom he believes to be ſo. 


ber of thoſe truths, as more neceſſary to falyation, than the reſt, if God himſelf 
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formity to the national church, whom either for want of ability, they cannot, 


never ſo much as endeavoured to prevail on heartily to embrace it. That there 


complaints of a very knowing biſhop of our church, in a late diſcourſe of the 
paſtoral care, is too plain an evidence. e 
WIT nor fo great an authority, I ſhould ſcarce have ventured (tho! it lay 
juſt in my way) to have taken notice of what is ſo viſible, that it is in every one's 
mouth, for fear you ſhould have told me again, that © I made myſelf an occa- 
« fjon to ſhew my good will towards the clergy.” For you will not, I ſuppoſe, 
ſuſpect that eminent prelate to have any ill will to them. | 


Ir this were not ſo, that ſome were negligent, I imagine the preachers of the 
true religion ( which lies; as you tell us, ſo obvious and expoſed, as to be eaſily 


magiſtrate's coactive power, but what ſhould be directed againſt the irregularity 
of men's lives; their luſts being that alone, as you tell us, that makes force 
neceſſary to aſſiſt the true religion; which, were it not for our depraved nature, 
would, by its light and reaſonableneſs, have the advantage againſt all falſe rel. 
ions. 1 2 7755 5 
Vov tell us too, That the magiſtrate may impoſe creeds and ceremonies; in- 
deed you ſay ſound creeds, and decent ceremonies, but that helps not your cauſe: 
for who muſt be judge of that ſound, and that decent? If the impoſer, then 
thoſe words ſignify nothing at all, but that the magiſtrate may impoſe thoſe 


ſuch as he thinks fit. Indeed, you telling us, a little above, in the ſame page, 
that it is * a vice, not to worſhip God, in ways preſcribed by thoſe, to whom 
“ God has left the ordering of ſuch matters; you ſeem to make other judges, 
of what is ſound and decent, and the magiſtrate but the executioner of their 
decrees, with the aſſiſtance of his coactive power. A pretty foundation, to eſta- 
bliſh creeds and. ceremonies on, that God has left the ordering of them to thoſe, 
who cannot impoſe them, and the impoſing of them to thoſe, who cannot or- 
der them. But ſtill the ſame difficulty returns; for, after they have preſcribed, 
muſt the magiſtrate judge them to be found and decent, or muſt he impoſe 
them, tho' he judge them not ſound, or decent? If he muſt judge them fo 
himſelf, we are but where we were: if he muſt impoſe them, when preſcribed, 
tho' he judge them not ſound, nor decent, tis a pretty fort of drudgery is put 
on the magiſtrate. And how far is this ſhort of implicit faith? But, if he muſt 
not judge, what is ſound and decent, he muſt judge at leaſt, who are thoſe, to 
whom God has left the ordering of ſuch matters; and then the king of France 
is ready again, with his dragoons, for the ſound doctrine, and decent ceremonies 
of his preſcribers, in the council of Trent, and that, upon this ground, with as 
good right, as any other has, for the preſcriptions of any others. Do not miſ- 
take me again, Sir; I do not ſay, he judges as right; but I do ſay, that, whilit 
he judges the council of Trent, or the clergy of Rome to be thoſe, to whom 
God has left the ordering of thoſe matters, he has as much right to follow their 
decrees, as any other, to follow the judgment of any other ſet of mortal men, 


Bur, whoever is to be judge, of what is ſound or decent in the caſe, I atk, 
Or what uſe and neceſſity is it to impoſe creeds and ceremonies ? For that 
uſe and neceſſity is all the commiſſion, you can find the magiſtrate hath to uſe 
his coactive power, to impoſe them. | 
» 1. Or what uſe and neceflity is it among Chriſtians, that own the ſcripture 
to be the word of God, and rule of faith, to make and impoſe a creed? What 
commiſſion for this hath the magiſtrate, from the law of nature? God hath gi- 
ven a revelation, that contains in it all things neceſſary to ſalvation, and of this 
his people are all perſuaded. What neceſſity, now, is there? How does their 
good require it, that the magiſtrate ſhould ſingle out, as he thinks fit, any num- 


has not done it ? 
| 2. BUT 


: : } 
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. Bur next, are theſe creeds in the words of the ſcripture, or not? If they 
are, they are certainly ſound, as containing nothing but truth in then: and ſo 
they were before, as they lay in the ſcripture. But thus, though they contain 


nothing but ſound truth, yet they may be imperfect, and fo unſound rules of 


faith; fince they may require more, or leſs, than God requires to be believed, 
as neceſſery to ſalvation. For what greater neceſſity, I pray, is there, that a 
man ſhould believe that Chriſt ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, than that he was 
born ft Bethlehem of Judah ? Both are certainly true, and no chriſtian doubts of 


either: but how comes one to be made an article of faith, and impoſed by the 


magiſtrate, as neceſſary to ſalvation, (for otherwiſe there can be no neceſſity of 
impoſition) and the other not? 1 ” 

Dios not miſtake me, here, as if I would lay by that ſummary of the chriſtian 
religion, which is contained in that, which is called the apoſtles creed; which, 


though no body, who examines the matter, will have reaſon to conclude, of the 


apoſtles, compiling, yet is certainly of reverend antiquity, and ought ſtill to be 
preſerved in the church. I mention it not to argue againſt it, but againſt your 
impoſition, and to ſhew that, even that creed, though of that antiquity, though 
it contain in it all the credenda; neceſſary to falvation, cannot yet, upon your 
principles, be impoſed, by the coercive power of the magiſtrate, who, even by 
the commiſſion, you have found out for him, can uſe his force for nothing, but 
what is abſolutely neceſſary to falvation. | 


Bur if the creed, to be impoſed, be not in the words of divine revelation ; 


then it is in plainer, more clear and intelligible expreſſions, or not: if no plainer, 
what neceſſity of changing thoſe, which men, inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, made 
uſe of? If you ſay, they are plainer; then, they explain and determine the ſenſe 
of ſome. obſcure and dubious places of ſcripture ; which explication, not being of 
divine revelation, though ſound to one man, may be unſound to another, and 


cannot be impoſed, as truths, neceſſary to ſalvation. Beſides that, this deſtroys page 2g. 


what you tell us, of the obviouſneſs of all truths, neceſſary to ſalvation. | 

Ap, as to rites and ceremonies, are there any neceſſary to ſalvation, which 
Chriſt has not inſtituted ? if not, how can the magiſtrate impoſe them ? What 
commiſſion has he, from the care he ought to have, for the ſalvation of men's 


ſouls, to uſe his coactive force, for the eſtabliſhment of any new ones, which 


our Lord and Saviour (with due reverence be it ſpoken) had forgotten? He in- 
ſtituted two rites in his church; can any one add any new one, to them? Chriſt 
commanded fimply to baptize in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt ; but the ſigning of the croſs, how came that neceſſary ? © human autho- 
e rity, which is neceſſary to aſſiſt the truth, againſt the corruption of human na- 
„ture,“ has made it ſo. But it is a decent ceremony. I aſk, Is it fo decent, 
that the adminiſtration of baptiſm, ſimply, as our Saviour inſtituted, would be 
indecent without it? If not, then there is no reaſon to impoſe it, for decen- 
cy's fake; for there can be no reaſon to alter, or add any thing to the inſtitu- 
tion of Chriſt, or introduce any ceremony, or circumſtance, into religion, for 
decency, where the action would be decent, without it. The command to © do 
* all things decently and in order,” gave no authority to add, to Chriſt's inſti- 


tution any new ceremony; it only preſcribed the manner how, what was neceſ- 


ſary to be done, in the congregation, ſhould be there done, viz: after ſuch a man- 
ner, that, if it were omitted, there would appear ſome indecency, whereof the 
congregation, or collective body, was to be judge; for to them that rule was 
given: and if that rule go beyond what I have ſaid, and give power to men to 
introduce into religious worſhip, whatever they ſhall think decent, and impoſe 
the uſe of it: Ido not ſee, how the greateſt part of the infinite ceremonies of the 
church of Rome could be complained of, or refuſed, if introduced into another 
church, and there impoſed by the magiſtrate. But, if ſuch a power were given 
to the magiſtrate, that whatever he thought a decent ceremony, he might, de 
novo, impoſe, he would need ſome expreſs commiſſion from God, in ſcripture, 
lince the commiſſion, you ſay, he has from the law of nature, will never give 
him a power, to inſtitute new ceremonies, in the chriſtian religion, which, be 
they decent, or what they will, can never be neceſſary to ſalvation, 
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| emblices > the: Anleihen id, that 
the habit, geſture, voice, language, &c. of the preacher (for theſe were neceſ- 
fary circumſtances of the action) ſhould have nothing ridiculous, or indecent, in 
it. The praiſes of God were to be ſung; it muſt be, then, in ſuch poſtures and 
tunes, as became the ſolemnity of that action. Ando a convert was to be bap. 
tized; Chriſt inſtituted the eſſential part of that action, which was waſhing with 
water, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy/Ghoft ; in which, care was alſo 
to be had, that, in the doing this, nothing ſhould be omitted, that preſerved a 
decency, in all the circumſtances of the action. But no body will ſay, if the 
croſs were omitted, that, upon that account, there would be 207 thing indecent 
in baptiſm. 

Wuar is to be done, in the aſſernblies of Sn for the ſalvation of ſouls, 

is ſufficiently preſcribed in ſcripture : but, fince the circumſtances of the actions 
were ſo various, and might, in ſeveral countries and ages have different appear- 
ances (as that appears decent, in one country, which is quite contrary in ano- 
ther) concerning them, there could be no other rule given, than what is, viz, 
« decently, in order, and to edification; and, in avoiding indecencies, and not 
adding any new ceremonies, (how decent ſoever) this rule conſiſts. 

I jup no man, in the uſe of the croſs, in baptiſm. The impoſition of that 
or any other ceremony, not inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf; is what I argue againit, 
a ſay, is more, than you, upon your principles, can make good. 

Common ſenſe has fatisfied all mankind, that it is above their reach to de- 
termine what things, in their own nature indifferent, were fit to be made uſe of, 
in religion, and would be acceptable to the ſuperior beings, in their worſhip; and 
therefore, they have, every where, thought it neceſſary to derive that know- 
ledge, from the immediate will and dictates of the gods themſelves, and have 
taught, that their forms of religion, and outward modes of worſhip, were found- 
ed upon revelation, no body daring to do ſo abſurd and inſolent a thing, as to 
take upon him, to preſume with himſelf, or to preſcribe to others, by his own 
authority, which ſhould, in theſe indifferent and mean things, be worthy of the 
deity, and make an acceptable part of his worſhip. Indeed, they all agreed, in 
the duties of natural religion, and we find them, by common conſent, owning 
that piety and virtue, that clean hands, and a pure heart, not polluted with the 
Part es of the law of nature, was the beſt worſhip of the gods. Reaſon diſ- 
covered to them, that a good life was the moſt acceptable thing to the deity; 
this the common light of nature put paſt doubt. But, for their ceremonies and 
outward performances, for them, they appeal always to a rule, received from 
the immediate direction of the ſuperior powers themſelves ; there they made uſe, 
and had need, of revelation. A plain confeſſion of mankind that, in theſe things, 
we have neither knowledge to diſcern, nor authority to preſcribe: that men 
cannot, by their own ſkill, find out what is fit; or, by their own power, make 
any thing worthy to be a part of religious worſhip. 'Tis not for them to invent 
or impoſe ceremonies, that ſhall recommend men to the deity. *T'was ſo obvi- 
ous and viſible, that it became men to have leave, from God himſelf, before 
they dared to offer, to the divine Majeſty, any of theſe trifling, mean, and to 
him uſeleſs things, as a grateful and valuable part of his worſhip, that no body, 
any where, amongſt the various and ſtrange religions, they led men into, bid 
ſuch open defiance to common ſenſe, and the reaſon of all mankind, as to pre- 
ſume to do it, without vouching the appointment of God himſelf, Plato, who 
of all the heathens, ſeems to have had the moſt ſerious thoughts about religion, 
ſays, that the magiſtrate, or whoever has any ſenſe, will never introduce, of his 

own Head, any new rites, into his religion, for which he gives this convincing 
reaſon ; 8 For, ſays he, he muſt know it is impoſſible, for human nature, to 
«know any thing certainly, concerning theſe matters.” Epinom. poſt medium. 
It cannot, therefore, but be matter of aftoniſhment, that any who call themſelves 
Chriſtians, who have ſo ſure, and fo full a revelation, which declares all the 
. counſel of God, concerning the way of attaining eternal ſalvation, ſhould dare 
by their own authority, to add any thing, to what is therein preſcribed, and im- 
pole it on others, as a necallary part of religious worſhip, without the obſervance 
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of which human inventions, men ſhall not be permitted the publick worſhip of 
God. If thoſe rites and ceremonies, preſcribed to the Jews, by God himſelf, 
and delivered, at the ſame time, and by the ſame hand, to the Jews, that the 
moral law was, were called beggarly elements, under the goſpel, and laid by, as 
uſeleſs and burthenſome, what ſhall we call thoſe rites, which have no other 
foundation, but the will and authority of men, and of men very often, who have 
not much thought of the purity of religion, and practiſed it leſs. 12 7 
B cus you think your argument for the magiſtrate's right, to uſe force, 


has not had its due conſideration; I ſhall here ſet it down, in your own words, 


o 


as it ſtands, and endeavour to give you ſatisfaction to it. You fay there, If A. 


« ſuch a degree of outward force, as hag been mentioned, be of great and even 
« neceflary uſe, for the advancing thoſe ends, (as, taking the world as we find 


« jt, 1 think it appears to be) then it muſt be acknowledged, that there is a 


« right, ſomewhere, to uſe it, for the advancing thoſe ends; unleſs we will lay 
« (what, without impiety, cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer 
« and Governor of all things has not furniſhed mankind, with competent 
« means, for the promoting his own honour, in the world, and the good of 
e | | | 1 
And, if there be ſuch a right ſomewhere, where ſhould it be, but where 
« the power of compelling reſides? That is principally, and, in reference to 
« the publick; in the civil ſovereign.” Which words, if they have any argu- 
ment in them, it, in ſhort, ſtands thus. Force is uſeful and neceſſary: the good 


and wiſe God (who, without impiety, cannot be ſuppoſed not to have furniſhed 


men, with competent means, for their ſalvation) has, therefore given a right to 
ſome men, to uſe it, and thoſe men are the civil ſovereigns. | | 
To make this argument of any uſe, to your purpoſe, you mult ſpeak a little 
more diſtinctly, (for here you, according to your laudable and ſafe way of 
writing, are wrapped up, in the uncertainty of general iterms) and muſt tell us, 
beſides the end, for which it is uſeful and neceſſary, to whom it is uſeful and 
neceſſary. Is it uſeful and neceſſary to all men? That you will not ſay, for 
many are brought to embrace the true religion, by bare preaching, without any 
force. Is it, then, neceſſary to all thoſe, and thoſe only, who, as you'tell us, 
« reject the true religion, tendered with ſufficient evidence; or, at leaſt, ſo far 
% manifeſted to them, as to oblige them to receive it, and to leave them with- 
cout excuſe, if they do not!” To all, therefore, who rejecting the true reli- 
gion ſo tendered, are without excuſe, your moderate force is uſeful and neceſ- 
tary. But is it to all thoſe competent, i. e. ſufficient means? That 'tis evident 
in matter of fact, it is not; for, after all, many ſtand out. Tis like, you will ſay, 
which is all you have to ſay, that thoſe are ſuch, to whom, having reſiſted this 
laſt means, moderate force, God always refuſeth his grace, without which no 
means is efficacious. So that your competent at laſt, are only ſuch means, as 
are the utmoſt, that God has appointed, and will have uſed, and, which when 
men refiſt, they are without excuſe, and ſhall never after, have the aſſiſtance of 
his grace, to bring them to that truth, they have reſiſted, and ſo be as the 


apoſtle, 2 Tim. ji. 8. calls ſuch, men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning 
the faith,” If then it ſhall be, that the day of grace ſhall be over, to all 


taoſe, who reject the truth, manifeſted to them, with ſuch evidence, as leaves 
them without excuſe, and that bare preaching and exhortation ſhall be, accord- 
ing to the good pleaſure of the benign Diſpoſer of all things, enough (when 
neglected) © to make their hearts fat, their ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes, that 
they ſhould not perceive, nor underſtand, nor be converted, that God ſhould 
te heal them: 
you imagine of it, will neither be competent, uſeful, nor neceſſary. So that it 
will reſt upon you to prove, that your moderate degrees of force are thoſe means 
of grace, which God will have, as neceſſary to ſalvation, tried upon every one, 
before he will paſs that ſentence, in Iſaiah, make his heart fat, &c.” and that 
your degree of moderate force is that, beyond which God will have no other, or 
more powerful, means uſed, but, that thoſe, whom that works not upon, ſhall 

be left reprobate, concerning the faith. And, until you have proved this, rr 
| | | | | WIII, 


I ſay, if this ſhould be the caſe, then your force, whatever 
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Vuͤll, in vain pretend your moderate force (whatever you might think of it, if 


you had the ordering of that matter, in the place of God) to be uſeful, neceſſa- 
ry, and competent means, For, if preaching, exhortation, inſtruction, &c, as 
ſeems by the whole current of the ſcripture, (and it appears not that Iſaiah, in 
the place above-cited, made their hearts fat, with any thing but his words) be 
that means, which, when rejected to ſuch a degree, as he ſees fit, God will 
puniſh with a reprobate mind, and. that there be no other means of grace, to 
come after; you muſt confeſs, that, whatever good opinion you have, of your 
f moderate force, after this ſentence is paſſed, it can do no good, have no effica- 
cy, neither directly, nor indirectly, and at a diſtance, towards the bringing men 
to the truth. . Rd, 5 : | 
Ir your moderate force be not that preciſe, utmoſt means of grace, which 
when ineffectual, God will not afford his grace, to any other, then your mode- 
rate force is not the competent means, you talk of. This, therefore, you muſt 
prove, that preaching alone is not, but that your moderate force, joined to it, is 
that means of grace, which when neglected, or reſiſted, God will aſſiſt no o- 
ther means, with his grace, to bring men into the obedience of the truth ; and 
this, let me tell you, you muſt prove by revelation. For it is impoſſible to know, 
but by revelation, the juſt meaſures of God's long-ſuftering, and what thoſe 
means are, which when men's corruptions have rendered ineffectual, his Spirit 
ſhall no longer ſtrive with them, nor his grace aſſiſt any other means, for their 
converſion, or falvation. When you have done this, there will be ſome ground 
for you to talk, of your moderate force, as the means, which God's wiſdom 
and goodneſs is engaged to furniſh men with; but to ſpeak of it, as you do now, 
as if it were that, both neceſſary and competent means, that it would be an im- 
putation to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, if men were not furniſhed with 
it, when it is evident, that the greateſt part of mankind have always been deſti- 
tute of it, will, I fear, be not eaſily cleared from that impiety, you mention; 
for though the magiſtrate had the right to uſe it, yet wherever that moderate 
force was not made uſe of, there men were not furniſhed with your competent 
means of ſalvation. 8 e ee 
Ir is neceſſary for the vindication of God's juſtice and goodneſs, that thoſe, 
who miſcarry, ſhould do ſo, by their own fault, that their deſtruction ſhould 
be from themſelves, and they left inexcuſable: but pray, how will you ſhew 
Aus, that it is neceſſary, that any, who have reſiſted the truth, tendered to them, 
only by preaching, ſhould be ſaved; any more, than it is neceſſary that thoſe, 
| who have reſiſted the truth, when moderate force has been joined to the ſame 
/ preaching, ſhould be ſaved? They are inexcuſable, one as well as the other, 
and thereby have incurred the wrath of God, under which he may juſtly leave 
the one, as well as the other; and, therefore, he cannot be ſaid, not to have 
been furnithed with competent means of falvation, - who having rejected the 
truth, preached to him, has never any penalties laid on him, by the magiſtrate, 
to make him conſider the truths, he before rejected. . 
ALL the ſtreſs of your hypotheſis, for the neceſſity of force, lies on this, that 
the majority of mankind are not prevailed on, by preaching, and, therefore, the 
goodneſs and wiſdom of God is obliged to furniſh them, with ſome more ef— 
fectual means, as you think. But who told you, that the majority of mankind 
ſhould ever be brought into the ſtraight way, and narrow gate ? Or that force, in 
your moderate degree, was the neceſſary and competent, 1. e. the juſt, fit means 
to do it, neither over, nor under, but that that only, and nothing but that, could 
do it? If, to vindicate his wiſdom and goodneſs, God muſt furniſh mankind with 
other means, as long as the majority, yet unwrought upon, ſhall give any for- 
ward demander, occaſion to aſk, © What other means is there left?“ he muſt 
alſo, after your moderate penalties have left the greater part of mankind, un- 
prevailed on, be bound to furniſh mankind with higher degrees of force, upon 
this man's demand: and thoſe degrees of force, proving ineffectual to the majo- 
rity, to make them truly and fincerely chriſtians, God muſt be bound to furniſh 
the world again, with a new ſupply of miracles, upon the demand of another 


wiſe controuler, who, having ſet his heart upon miracles, as you have yours on 
\ | | | 4 force, 
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force, will demand, What other means is there left but miracles?” For it is 
like this. laſt, gentleman, would take it very much amiſs of you, if you ſhould 
not allow this to. be. a, good and unqueſtionable way of arguing ; or, if you ſhould 
deny that, after the utmoſt force had been uſed, miracles might not do ſome ſer- 
vice, at leaſt, indirectly, and at a diſtance, towards the bringing men to embrace 
the truth. And, if you cannot prove that miracles may not thus do ſome ſer- 


vice, he will conclude, juſt as you do, that the cauſe is his. 5 


| 


Lr us try your method, a little farther. Suppoſe that, when neither the 


entleſt admonitions, nor the moſt earneſt entreaties will prevail, ſomething elſe 
is to be done, as the only means left, What is it muſt be done? What is this 


neceſſary, competent means, that you tell us of? © It is to lay briars and thorns Page 10. 


« in their way.” This, therefore, being ſuppoſed neceflary, you ſay, © there 
« muſt ſomewhere be a right to uſe it. Let it be ſo. Suppoſe I tell you that 
right is in God, who certainly has a power to lay briars and thorns, in the way 
TIE Who are got into a wrong one, whenever he is graciouſly pleaſed, that 
other means, beſides inſtructions and admonitions, ſhould be uſed to reduce 
them. And we may as well expect, that thoſe thorns and briars, laid in their 
way, by God's providence, without telling them for what end, ſhould work up- 


on them as effectually, though indirectly and at a diſtance, as thoſe laid in their 


way, by the magiſtrate, without telling them for what end. God alone knows 
where it is neceſſary, and on whom it will be uſeful, which no man being ca- 
pable of knowing, no man, though he has coercive power in his hand, can be 
ſuppoſed to be authorized to uſe it, by the commiſſion he has to do good, on 
whomſoever you ſhall judge it to be of great and even neceſlary uſe : no more 
than your judging it to be of great and even neceſſary uſe, would authorize any 
one, who had got one of the incifion-knives of the hoſpital in his hand, to cut 
thoſe for the ſtone, with it, whom he could not know needed cutting, or that 
cutting would do them any good, when the maſter of the hoſpital had given 


him no expreſs order, to uſe his incifion-knife, in that operation; nor was it 


known to any but the maſter, who needed, and on whom it would be uſcful 
nor would he fail to uſe it himſelf, where-ever he found it neceſſary. 
Bx force of as great and neceſſary uſe, as you pleaſe; let it be. ſo, the com- 
petent means for the promoting the honour of God in the world, and the good 
of ſouls, : that the right to uſe it muſt neceſſarily be ſomewhere. This right 
cannot poſſibly be, where you would have it, in the civil ſovereigns, and that 
for the very reaſon you give, viz. becauſe it muſt be, where the power of com- 
pelling reſides. For ſince civil ſovereigns cannot compel themſelves, nor can 
the compelling power of one civil ſovereign reach another civil ſovereign, it will 
not, in the hands of the civil ſovereigns, reach the moſt confiderable part of 
mankind, and thoſe, who, both for their own and their ſubjects good, have moſt 
need of it. Beſides, if it go along with the power of compelling, it muſt be 
in the hands of all civil ſovereigns, alike : which, by this, as well as ſeveral o- 


ther reaſons I have given, being unavoidably to be ſo, this right will be ſo far 


from uſeful, that, whatever efficacy force has, it will be employed to the doing 
more harm than good; ſince the greateſt part of civil ſovereigns being of falſe 
religions, force will be employed for the promoting of thoſe. _ 

Bur let us grant, what you can never prove, that, though all civil ſove- 
reigns have compelling power, yet only thoſe of the true religion have a right 
to uſe force, in matters of religion: your own argument of mankind being un- 
furniſhed (which is impiety to ſay) with competent means for the promoting 


the honour of God, and the good of ſouls, till preſſes you. For the compel- 


ling power, of each civil ſovereign, not reaching beyond his own dominions, the 


right of uſing force, in the hands only of the orthodox, civil ſovereigns, leaves 


the reſt, which is the far greater part of the world, deſtitute of this your neceſ- 
lary and competent means, for promoting the honour of God, in the world, and 
the good of ſouls. ang . Fs 3 8 

S1R, I return you my thanks, for having given me this occaſion to take a 
review of your argument, which you told me, I had miſtaken; which, I hope, 
I now have not, and have anſwered to your ſatisfaction. 


Vox. II. 4 M . 1 cox 
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miſſion, will not authorize any one, to uſe his ſtrength and knife, in Cutting, 


does not always kill, though it be not cured ; but men do often live to a 
„„ great age, with it, and die, at laſt, of other diſtempers. But averſion to 


and ſo of abſolute neceſſity to be cured.” Is it of abſolute neceſſity to be 
cured, in all? If fo, will you abs; again think it requifite, that the wiſe 
and benign Diſpoſer and Govern 

means, for what is of abſolute neceſſity? For will it not be impiety to ſay, 


finite concernment to them, you conclude falvation abſolutely neceſſary : which 


lute neceſſity to be cured. Nothing is of abſolute neceſſity, but God: whatſo- 


averſion to the true religion, is abſolutely neceffary, becauſe it is not abſolutely 


ſion is abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, and falvation is abſolutely neceſſary to 
ein value, of that, which is eternal.” Which is quite otherwiſe, for, if the 


the other your life, and, in the other your ſoul. But yet, in theſe caſes, fire, 


ceſſary, to their reſpective ends, becauſe thoſe ends cannot be attained, without 


. 


oc ncerning T OT Blk ATION. 


Teoxrsss, I miſtook, when I faid, that cutting, being judged uſeful, 
could not authorize even a ſkilful ſurgeon to cut a man, without any farther 
commiſſion : for it ſhould have been iP that, though a man has the inſtry.. 
ments in his hand, and force enough to cut with, and cutting be judged, by you, 
of great and even neceſſary uſe, in the ſtone; yet this, without any farther com- 


who knows not, who has the ſtone, nor has any light, or meaſures, to judge, 
to whom cutting may be neceſſary, or uſeful. - „ | 
Bur, let us ſee what you fay, in anſwer to my inſtance : © That the ſtone 


te the'true religion is certainly and inevitably mortal to the ſoul, if not cured; 


oof all things, ſhould furniſh competent 
that God hath left mankind unfurniſhed of competent, 1. e. ſufficient means, 
for what is abſolutely neceſſary? For it is plain, in your account, men have 
not been furniſhed with ſufficient means, for what is of abſolute neceſſity to be 
cured in all, if, in any of them, it be left uncured. For, as you allow none to 
be ſufficient evidence, but what certainly gains affent ; ſo, by the ſame rule, you 
cannot call that ſufficient means, which does not work the cure. It is in vain 
to ſay, the means were ſufficient, had it not been for their own fault, when 
that fault of theirs is the very thing to be cured. You go on: © And yet, if 
e we ſhould ſuppoſe the ſtone, as certainly deſtructive of this temporal life, as 
ce that averſion is of men's eternal falyation : even ſo, the neceſſity of curing it 
« would be, as much leſs, than the neceſſity of curing that averſion, as this 
te temporal life falls ſhort, in value, of that, which is eternal.” This is built 
upon a ſuppoſition, that the neceſſity of the means is increaſed, by the value of 
the end, which being, in this caſe, the ſalvation of men's fouls, that is of in- 


makes you ſay that averſion, &c. being inevitably mortal to the ſoul, is of abſo- 


ever elſe can be ſaid to be of neceſſity, is ſo only relatively, in reſpect to ſome- 
thing elſe ; and therefore nothing. can indefinitely thus be faid, to be of abſolute 
neceſſity, where the thing, it relates to, is not abſolutely neceſſary. We may 
ſay, wiſdom and power, in God, are abſolutely neceſſary; becauſe God him- 
{elf is abſolutely neceſſary : but we cannot crudely fay, the curing, in men, their 


neceſſary, that men ſhould be ſaved. But this is very proper and true to be ſaid, 
that curing this averſion is abſolutely neceſſary in all, that ſhall be ſaved. But 
I fear, that would not ſerve your turn, though it be certain, that your abſolute 
neceſſity, in this caſe, reaches no farther than this, that to be cured of this aver- 


happineſs; but neither of them, nor the happineſs, itſelf, of any man, can be 
ſaid to be abſolutely. neceſſary. a 8 . 

| This miſtake makes you ſay, that © ſuppoſing the ſtone certainly deſtruc- 
« tive of this temporal life, yet the neceſſity of curing it would be, as much 
« leſs, than the neceſſity of curing that averſion, as this temporal life falls ſhort, 


ſtone will certainly kill a man without cutting, it is as abſolutely neceſſary to 
cut a man, for the ſtone, for the ſaving of his life, as it is to cure the averſion, 
for the ſaving of his ſoul. Nay, if you have but eggs to fry, fire is as abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, as either of the other, though the value of the end be, in theſe. 
caſes, infinitely different; for, in one of them, you loſe only your dinner, in 


cutting, and curing that averſion, are each of them, abſolutely and equally ne- 


them. 


You 
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Vo ſay f ther,” © Cutting for the ſtone is not always neceſſary, in order to Page 53. 

«>the cure: but the penalties, you fpeak of, are altogether neceſſary, (with- 

« out extraordinary grace) to cure that pernicious, and otherwiſe untractable, 

« averſion.” Let it be ſo; but do the ſurgeons know, who has this ſtone, this 

averſion fo, that it will certainly deſtroy him, unleſs he be cut? Will you 

undertake to tell, when'the averſion is ſuch, in any man, that it is incurable, 

by preaching, - exhortation and intreaty, if his ſpiritual phyſician will be inſtant 

with him, in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon ; but certainly curable, if moderate force 

be made uſe of? Till you :are ſure of the former of theſe, you can never ſay, 

your moderate force 1s 'neceſfaty : till you are ſure of the latter, you can never 

fay, it is competent means. What you will determine, concerning extraordi- 

nary grace, and when God beſtows that, I leave you to conſider, and ſpeak 


clearly of it at your leiſuree. | 
. You add, That even, „where cutting for the ſtone is neceſſary, it is withal Page 53. 
« hazardous by my confeſſion. But your penalties can no way endanger, or 
« hurt, the ſoul ; but, by the fault of him, that undergoes them.” If the ma- 
giſtrate uſe force, to bring men to the true religion, he muſt judge, which is 
the true religion; and he can judge no'other to be it, but that, which he be. 
lieves to be the true religion, which is his own religion. But, for the magi- 
ſtrate to uſe force, to bring men to his own religion, has ſo much danger in it 
to men's ſouls, that, by your own confeſſion, none but an atheiſt will fay, that 
magiſtrates may uſe force to bring men to their own religion. 
Tris I ſuppoſe is enough to make good all, that I aimed at, in my inſtance 
of cutting for the ſtone, which was, that, though it were judged uſeful, and I 
add now neceſſary, to cut men for the ſtone, yet that was not enough to autho- SE 
rize a ſurgeon to cut a man, but he muſt have, beſides that general one of do- * 
ing good, ſome more ſpecial commiſſion ; and that, which I there mentioned, 
was the patient's conſent. But you tell me. That though, as things now Page 54: 
« ſtand, no ſurgeon has any right to cut his calculous patient, without his con- 
« ſent; yet, if the magiſtrate ſhould, by a publick law, appoint and authorize 
« a competent number, of the moſt ſkilful, in that art, to viſit ſuch, as labour 
under that diſeaſe, and to cut thoſe (whether they conſent, or not) whoſe 
lives they unanimouſly judge it impoſſible to ſave otherwiſe : you are apt to Os Yeh 
* think, I ſhould find it hard to prove that, in ſo doing, he exceeded the bounds 1 
* of his power; and you are ſure, it would be as hard to prove, that thoſe ar- 5 79 
* tiſts would have no right, in that caſe, to cut ſuch perſons.” Shew ſuch a 
law, from the great Governor of the univerſe, and I ſhall yield that your ſurgeons 
| ſhall go to work, as faſt as you pleaſe. But where is the publick law? *“ Where 
is the competent number of magiſtrates, - ſkilful in this art, who muſt unani- 
* mouſly judge of the diſeaſe and its danger?” You can thew nothing of all 
this; yet you are ſo liberal of this ſort of cure, that one cannot take you for leſs, 
than cutting Morecraft himſelf. But, Sir, if there were a competent number 
of ſkilful and impartial men, who were to uſe the incifion-knife on all, in 
whom they found this ſtone, of averſion to the true religion; what do you 
think; would they find no work in your hoſpital ? | 
AVERSION to the true religion, you ſay, is of abſolute neceſſity to be cured : 
What, I beſeech you, is that true religion? that of the chyrch of England? 
For that, you own to be the only, true religion, and, whatever you fay, you Page 11. 
cannot, upon your principles, name any other national religion, in the world, 
that you will own to be the true. It being, then, of abſolute neceſſity, that 
men's averſion to the national religion of England ſhould be cured : Has all 
mankind, in whom it has been abſolutely neceſſary to be cured, been furniſh'd 
with competent and neceſſary means, for the cure of this averſion ? 
In the next place, what is your neceſſary and ſufficient means for this cure, 
that is of abſolute neceſſity? and that is, moderate penalties, made uſe of by 
the magiſtrate, where the national is the true religion, and ſufficient means are 
provided for all men's inſtruction in the true religion. And here again, I aſk, 
Have all men, to whom this cure is of abſolute neceſſity, been furniſhed with 
this neceſſary means? . 
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| way, wherein it cannot work the cure, though we 
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of abſolute. neceſſity to be cured, and the Pay Fe for it, is force, your way 


true religion, or elſe endure the penalties, there may be ſome efficacy in force, 


of force. But if, by getting into the communion of the national church, they 


one uneaſineſs for another; not for a greater, nor an equal, nor any at all, if 


not be brought to conſider? obſtinate, and will not embrace the truth? Is he 


80 that, at laſt, there neither being an abſolute neceſſity, that averſion to the 


upon pretence of its uſefulneſs, or neceſſity, to cut any one for the ſtone with- 


ing of) was in Turky, Perſia, or China? you tell me, © you anſwer roundly 
you will meet with elſewhere; who in theſe countries muſt be judge, of the 
moting of chriſtianity ? which of my pagans, or mahometans, would have done 


following words, If this ſtartles me, then you muſt tell me further, that you 
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Thirdly, How is your neceſfiry remedy to be applied ; And. that is, in 2 

b ſhould ſuppoſe the true re- 
ligion, the national, every- where, and all the magiſtrates, in the world, zealous 
for it. To this true religion, ſay you, men have a natural and great averſion, 


: 


pplied, i. e. penalties muſt be laid upon all, that. diſſent from the national re- 
ligion, till they conform. Why are men averſe to the true? Becauſe it croſſes 
the profits and pleaſures. of this life; and, for the ſame reaſon they have an 
. to penalties: theſe, therefore, if they be oppoſed one to another, and 
penalties be ſo laid, that men muſt quit their luſts, and heartily embrace the 


towards bringing men to the true religion; but, if there be no oppoſition be- 
tween an outward profeſſion of the true religion, and men's luſts; | penalties laid 
on men, till they outwardly conform, are not a remedy laid to the diſeaſe. 
Puniſhments, ſo applied, have no oppoſition to men's luſts, nor, from thence, 
can be expected any cure. Men muſt be driven from their averſion. to the true 
religion, by penalties, . they have a greater averſion to. I his is all the operation 


can avoid the penalties, and yet retain their natural corruption and averſion to 
the true religion, what remedy is there to the diſeaſe, by penalties ſo applied? 
You would, you fay, have men made uneaſy. This, no doubt, will work on 
men, and make them endeavour to get out of this uneaſy ſtate, as ſoon as they 
can. But it will always be, by that way, wherein they can be moſt eaſy ; for 
it is the uneaſineſs alone, they fly from, and therefore, they will not exchange 


they can help it. If therefore, it be ſo uneaſy for men to mortify their luſts, 
as you tell us, which the true religion requires of them, if they embrace it in 
earneſt: but, which outward conformity to the true religion, or any national 
church, does not require, what need, or uſe, is there of force applied fo, that 
it meets not at all with men's luſt, or averſion to the true religion, but leaves 
them the liberty of a quiet enjoyment of them, free from force and penalties, 
in a legal and CE conformity ? Is a man negligent of his ſoul, and will 


careleſs, and will not be at the pains to examine matters of religion ? Corrupt, 
and will not part with his luſts, which are dearer to him than his firſt-born ? 
it is but owning the national profeſſion, and he may be fo ſtill: if he conform, 

the magiſtrate has done puniſhing ; he is a ſon of the church, and need not con- 
fider any thing farther, for fear of penalties; they are removed, and all is well. 


true religion ſhould, in all men be cured : nor the magiſtrate being a compe- 
tent judge, who have this ſtone, of averſion, or who have it to that degree, as 
to need force to cure it, or in whom it is curable, were force a proper remedy, 
as it is not: nor having any commiſſion to uſe it, notwithſtanding what you 
have anſwered : it is ſtill, not only as, but more, reaſonable for the magiſtrate, 


out his own conſent, than to uſe force, your way, to cure him of averſion to 
the true religion, Ti. £ 
To my queſtion, in whoſe hands this right (we were, a little above, ſpeak- 


e and plainly, in the hands of the ſovereign, to uſe convenient penalties for the 
<«« promoting the true religion.” I will not trouble you here, with a queſtion, 


true religion ? but I will aſk, whether you, or any wiſe man, would have put a 
right of uſing force, into a mahometan, or pagan prince's hand, for the pro- 


otherwile ? | 
Bur God, you ſay, has done it, and you make it good by telling me, in the 


< look upon the ſupreme power, to be the ſame, all the world over, 8 


* 
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« hands ſoeber it is placed, and this right to be contained in it: and if thoſe, 
ee that have it, do not uſe it, as they ought, but, inſtead of promoting true 
Ae religion, by proper penalties, ſet themſelves to enforce mahometaniſm, or 
« paganiſm, or any other falſe religion: all that can, or that needs be, ſaid to 
fc the matter, is, that God will, one day, call them to an account, for the neg— 
ec lect of their duty, for the diſhonour they do to him, and for the ſouls that 
« periſh, by their fault.” Your taking this right, to be a part of the ſupreme 
ower, of all civil ſovereigns, (which is the thing in queſtion) is not, as I take 
it, proving 1t to be ſo. But let us take it fo, for once; what then is your anſwer? 
« God will one day call thoſe ſovereigns to an account, for the neglect of their 
« duty.” The queſtion is not, what God will do with the ſovereigns, who 
have neglected their duty ; but how mankind is furniſhed, with your competent 
means, for the promoting of God's honour in the world, and the good of ſouls, 
in countries, where the ſovereign is of a wrong religion ? For there, how clearly 
ſoever the right of uſing it, be in the ſovereign ; yet, as long as he uſes not 
force, to bring his ſubjects to the true religion, they are deſtitute of your compe- 
tent means. For I imagine, you do not make the right to uſe that force, but 
the actual application of it, by penal laws, to be your uſeful and neceſſary means. 
For, it you think the bare having that right be enough, if that be your ſufficient 
means, without the actual uſe of force, we readily allow it you, And (as 1 tell 
you elſewhere) I ſee not, then, what need you had, of miracles, © to ſupply the 
« want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, till chriſtianity was ſupported, and en- 
% couraged, by the laws of the empire :” for, by your own rule, the magiſ- 
trates of the world, during the thrce firſt centuries, after the publiſhing the 
chriſtian religion, had the ſame right, if that had been enough, that they have 
now in Turky, Perſia, or China. That this is all, that can be ſaid, in this 
matter, I eaſily grant you; but that it is all, that needs be ſaid, to make good 
your doctrine, I muſt beg your pardon. p 
In the ſame ſentence, wherein you tell me, I ſhould have added neceſſity to 
uſcfulneſs, I call it neceſſary uſefulneſs, which, I imagine, is not much different. 
But that, with the following words, wherein my argument lay, had the ill luck 
to be overſeen ; but if you pleaſe to take my argument, as I have now again laid 
it before you, it will ſerve my turn. | 
In your next paragraph you tell me, that what is faid by me, is with the L. 2.P. 282. 
ſame ingenuity, I have uſed in other places; my words, in that place, are theſe : | 
“ The author having endeavoured to ſhew, that nobody at all, of any-rank, or 
* condition, had any power to puniſh, torment, or uſe any man ill, for matter 
© of religion: you tell us, you do not underſtand, why clergymen are not as 
capable of ſuch power, as other men: which words of mine containing in 
them nothing but true matter of fact, give you no reaſon to tax my ingenuity : 
nor will, what you alledge, make it otherwiſe, than ſuch power; for if the 
power, you there ſpeak of, were externally coactive power, is not that the ſame 
power, the author was ſpeaking of, made uſe of, to thoſe ends, he mentions, of 
tormenting and puniſhing ; And do not you own that thoſe, who have that power, 
ought to puniſh thoſe, who offend, in rejecting the true religion? As to the re- 
maining part of that paragraph, I ſhall leave the reader to judge, whether I 
fought any occaſion, ſo much as to name the clergy ; or whether the itching of 
your fingers to be handling the rod, guided not your pen to what was nothing 
to the purpoſe: for the author had not faid any thing, ſo much as tending to 
exclude the clergy, from ſecular employments, but only (if you will take your 
own report of it) that no eccleſiaſtical officer, as ſuch, has any externally co- 
active power; whereupon you cry out, that © you do not yet underſtand, why 
* eccleſiaſticks, or clergymen, are not as capable of ſuch power, as other men.” 
Had you ſtood to be conſtable of your pariſh, or of the hundred, you might 
have had cauſe to vindicate thus your capacity, if orders had been objected to 
you; or if your aim be at a juſtice of peace, or lord chief juſtice of England, 
much more. However, you muſt be allowed to be a man of forecaſt, in clear- 
ing the way to ſecular power, if you know yourſelf, or of your friends, de- 
ſirous of it: otherwiſe, I confeſs you have reaſon t ne ap this occaſion, a little 
Vol. I, —— 4 N 8 out 
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out of humour, as you are, for bringing this matter in queſtion, ſo wholly out 


of ſeaſon. Nor will (J fear) the ill-fitted excuſe you bring, give yourſelf, of 


one, Who conſults the places, in both yours and the author's letter, a much bet. 
ter opinion of it. However, I cannot but thank you, for your wonted ingenui- 
ty, in ſaying, that „it ſeems, I wanted an occaſion, to ſhew my good will to 
< the clergy, and ſo I made myſelf one.” And, to find more work for the ex- 
cellent gift, you have this way, I deſire you to read over that paragraph of mine 
again, and tell me, whether you can find any thing faid in it, not true? any ad- 


vice in it, that you yourſelf would difown ; any thing, that any worthy clergy. 


man that adorns his function, is concern'd in? and, when you have ſet it down 
in my words, the world ſhall be judge, whether I have ſhewed any ill will to 


the clergy. Till then, I may take the liberty to own, that I am more a friend 


to them, and their calling, than thoſe amongſt them, who ſhew their forward. 
neſs to leave the word of God, to ſerve other employments. The office of a 
miniſter of the goſpel requires ſo the whole man, that the very looking aftegtheir 
poor was, by the joint voice of the twelve apoſtles, called, leaving the word 
« of God, and ſerving of tables.” But, if you think no men's faults can be 
ſpoken of, without ill will, you will make a very ill preacher: or, if you think 


this to be fo, only in ſpeaking of miſtakes, in any of the clergy, there mult be, 


in your opinion, ſomething peculiar in their caſe, that makes it ſo much a fault 
to mention any of theirs ; which I muſt be pardoned for, fince I was not aware 
of it: and there will want but a little cool reflection, to convince you, that had 


not the preſent church of England a greater number, in proportion, than pofſi- 


bly any other age of the church, ever had, of thoſe who, by their pious lives 
and labours in their miniſtry, adorn their profeſſion, ſuch buſy men, as cannot 
be content to be divines, without being laymen too, would fo little keep up the 
reputation, which ought to diſtinguiſh the clergy, or preſerve the eſteem due to 
a holy, i. e. a ſeparate order, that nobody can ſhew greater good will to them, 
than, by taking all occaſions to put a ſtop to any forwardneſs, to be meddling 
out of their calling. This I ſuppoſe made a learned prelate of our church, 
out of kindneſs to the clergy, mind them of their ſtipulation, and duty, in a 
late treatiſe, and tell them, that the paſtoral care is to be a man's entire bu- 
« fineſs, and to poſſeſs both his thoughts and his time.” Diſc. of paſtoral care, 
page 121. | 
To your ſaying, © That the magiſtrate may lay penalties upon thoſe, who re- 
** fuſe to embrace the doctrine of the proper miniſters of religion, or are alienated 
ce from the truth :” 1 anſwered, © God never gave the magiſtrate an authority, 
eto be judge of truth, for another man.” This you grant; but withal fay, 
% That if the magiſtrate knows the truth, tho' he has no authority to judge of 
<« truth, for another man; yet he may be judge, whether other men be aliena- 


<< ted from the truth, or no; and fo may have authority to lay ſome penalties 


e upon thoſe, whom he ſees to be ſo, to bring them to judge more ſincerely for 


4 themſelves.” For example: The doctrine of the proper miniſters of religion 


is, that the three creeds, Nice, Athanaſius's, and that commonly called the 
apoſtles creed, out to be thoroughly received and believed: as alſo, that the 
old and new teſtament contain all things neceſſary to ſalvation. The one of theſe 
doctrines a papiſt ſubject embraces not; and a Socinian the other. What 
now is the magiſtrate, by your commiſſion, to do? He is to lay penalties upon 
them, and continue them: How long? Only 'till they conform, i. e. till they 
profeſs, they embrace theſe doctrines, for true. In which caſe, he does not 


judge of the truth for other men: he only judges that other men are alienated 


from the truth. Do you not now admire your own ſubtilty and acuteneſs? J. 
that cannot apprehend this, tell you my dull ſenſe, in the caſe. He, that thinks 
another man in an error, judges him, as you phraſe it, alienated from the truth, 
and then judges of truth and falſhood, only for himſelf. But, if he lays any pe- 
nalty upon others, which they are to lie under, till they embrace for a truth, 
what he judges to be ſo, he is, then, fo far a judge of truth, for thoſe others. 
This is what, I think, to judge of truth, for another, means : If you will tell 


me, what elſe it fignifies, I am ready to learn. 5 
1 | | 7 You 
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„ Vob grant, you ſay, God never gave the magiſtrate any authority, to be 
.« judge of truth for another man: and then add, «But how does it follow, 
« from thence, that he cannot be judge, whether any man be alienated from 
« the truth, or no?” And I aſk you, who ever ſaid any ſuch thing did follow 
« from thence? That, which I ſay, and which you ought to diſprove, is, That 
whoever puniſhes others, for not being of the religion, he judges to be true, 
judges of truth for others. But, you prove that a man may be judge of truth, 
without baving authority to judge of it, for other men, or to preſcribe to them, 
what they ſhall believe; which you might have ſpared, till you meet with ſome. 
body that denies it. But yet, your proof of it, is worth remembering : Rec- 
« tum (ſay you) eſt index ſui & obliqui. And certainly, whoever does but 
« know the truth, may eaſily judge, whether other men be alienated from it or 
« no.” But tho Rectum be index ſui & obliqui,” yet a man may be igno- 


. rant of that, which is the right, and make take error for truth. The truth of 


religion, when known, ſhews what contradicts it, is falſe: but yet, that truth 
may be unknown to the magiſtrate, as well as to any other man. But you con- 
clude (I know not upon what ground) as if the magiſtrate could not miſs it, or 
were ſurer to find it, than other men. I ſuppoſe, you are thus favourable only 


to the magiſtrate of your own profeſſion, as no doubt in civility, a papiſt, or a 


preſbyterian, would be to thoſe of his. And then infer; © And, therefore, if 
. « the magiſtrate knows the truth, tlio he has no authority to judge of truth for 
other men; yet he may be judge, whether other men be alienated from the 


« truth, or no.“ Without doubt! who denies it him? "Tis a privilege that he 


and all men have, that, when they know the truth, or believe the truth, and 
have embraced an error for truth, they may judge, whether other men are alie- 
nated from it, or no, if thoſe other men own their own opinions, in that 
matter, | 

You go on, with your inference : © And ſo may have authority to lay ſome 
« penalties upon thoſe, whom he ſees to be ſo.” Now, Sir, you go a little too 
faſt. This he cannot do, without making himſelf judge of truth for them: the 
magiſtrate, or any one, may judge, as much as he pleaſes, of men's opinions and 
errors; he, in that, judges only for himſelf : but, as ſoon as he uſes force to 
bring them, from their own, to his opinion, he makes himſelf judge of truth 
for them; let it be to bring them, to judge more ſincerely for themſelves, as 
you here call it, or, under what pretence, or colour, ſoever ; for that, what you 


fay, is but a pretence, the very expreſſion diſcovers. For, does any one ever 


judge inſincerely for himſelf, that he needs penalties te make him judge more 
fincerely for himſelf? A man may judge wrong for himſelf, and may be known, 
or thought, to do ſo: But who can either know, or ſuppoſe, another is not ſin- 


cere, in the judgment he makes for himſelf, or (which is the ſame thing) that 


any one knowingly puts a mixture of falſhood into the judgment he makes ? 
For, as ſpeaking inſincerely is to ſpeak otherwiſe than one thinks, let what he 
ſays be true, or falſe; fo judging inſincerely muſt be to judge otherwiſe, than 
one thinks, which I imagine is not very feaſible. But how improper ſoever it 
be, to talk of judging infincerely for one's ſelf, it was better for you in that 
place, to ſay, penalties were to bring men to judge more fincerely, rather than 
to ſay, more rightly, or more truly : for, had you ſaid, the magiſtrate might uſe 
penalties, to bring men to judge more truly, that very word had plainly diſco- 
vered, that he made himſelf a judge of truth for them. You, therefore, wiſe- 
ly choſe to ſay, what might beſt cover this contradiction to yourſelf, whether it 
were ſenſe, or no, which, perhaps, whilſt it founded well, every one would not 
ſtand to examine. 3 
| Oxs thing give me leave here to obſerve to you, which is, That, when you 
ſpeak of the entertainment, ſubjects are to give to truth, i. e. the true religion, 
ou call it believing; but this, in the magiſtrate, you call knowing. Now let 
me aſk you, Whether any magiſtrate, who laid penalties on any, who diſſent- 
ed from what he judged the true religion, or, as you call it here, were alienated 
from the truth, was, or could be determined, in his judging of that truth, 


by any aſſurance, greater than believing? When you have reſolved that, =o 
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will then ſee, to what purpoſe is all you have ſaid here, concerning the magi- 


ſtrate's knowing the truth; which, at laſt, amounting to no more, than the af. 
ſurance, wherewith a man certainly believes, and receives a thing for true, will 
put every magiſtrate under the ſame, if there be any obligation to uſe force, 
while he believes his own religion. Beſides, if a magiſtrate knows his religion to 
be true, he is to uſe means, not to make his people believe, but know it alſo, 
knowledge of them, if that be the way of entertaining the truths of religion, be. 
ing as neceflary to the ſubjects, as the magiſtrate, I never heard yet of a maſter 
of mathematicks, who had the care: of informing others, in thoſe truths, who 


ever went about to make any one believe one of Euclid's propoſitions. 
Page 65, 66. 15 
A. p. 22. 


Tux pleaſantneſs of your anſwer, notwithſtanding . what you ſay, doth = 


main ſtill the ſame : for you making, (as is to be ſeen) *< the power of the ma- 


_ « viſtrate, ORDAINED for the bringing men to take ſuch care, as they it, 


A. p. 22. 


« of their ſalvation ;” the reaſon why it is every man's intereſt, to veſt this power, 
in the magiſtrate, muſt ſuppoſe this power, ſo ordained, before the people veſted 
it; or ele, it could not be an argument for their veſting it, in the magiſtrate, 


For, if you had not here built upon your fundamental ſuppoſition, that this 


power of the magiſtrate is ordained by God, to that end, the proper and intelli- 
gible way of expreſſing your meaning had not been to fay, as you do; © As 
ce the power of the magiſtrate is ordained, for bringing, &c. ſo, if we ſuppoſe 
« this powER veſted in the magiſtrate by the people:“ in which way of ſpeak- 
ing this power of the magiſtrate is evidently ſuppoſed, already ordained. But a 
clear way of making your meaning underſtood, had been to ſay, That for the 
people to ordain ſuch a power of the magiſtrate, or to veſt ſuch a power in the 
magiſtrate, (which is the ſame thing) was their true intereſt :; but whether it 
were your meaning, or your expreſſion, that was guilty of the abſurdity, I ſhall 
leave it with the reader. | | i 

As to the other pleaſant thing of your anſwer, it will ſtill appear, by barely re- 
citing it: the pleaſant thing, I charge on you, is, that you ſay, That “ the 
te power of the magiſtrate is to bring men to ſuch a care of their ſalvation, that 
ee they may not blindly leave it, to the choice of any perſon, or their own luſts, 
ce or paſſions to preſcribe to them what faith, or worſhip, they ſhall embrace; 


and yet that 'tis their beſt courſe © to veſt a power in the magiſtrate,” liable to 


the ſame luſts and paſſions, as themſelves, to chuſe for them. To this you an- 


| ſwer, by aſking, where it is that you fay, that it is the people's beſt courſe, to 


8 ; g 
veſt a power in the magiſtrate, to chuſe for them? That you tell me, I do not 


retend to ſhew. If you had given yourſelf the pains to have gone on, to the 
end of the paragraph, or will be pleaſed to read it, as I have here again ſet it 
down, for your peruſal, you will find that I, at leaſt, pretended to ſhew it : 


my words are theſe ; © If they veſt a power in the magiſtrate, to puniſh them, 


Page 66. 


« when they diſſent from his religion, to bring them to act, even againſt their 


« own inclination, according to reaſon and ſound judgment,” which is (as you 
explain yourſelf, in another place) 0 bring them to conſider reaſons and argu- 
« ments, proper and ſufficient, to convince them; how far is this from leaving 
eit to the choice of another man, to preſcribe to them, what faith, or wor- 


e ſhip, they ſhall embrace? Thus far you cite my words, to which let me 


join the remaining part of the paragraph, to let you ſee, that I pretended to ſhew 
that the courſe, you propoſed to the people, as beſt for them, was to velt a 
power in the magiſtrate, to chuſe for them. My words, which follow thoſe, 


where you left off, are theſe; © Eipecially, if we confider, that you think it a 


« ſtrange thing, that the author would have the care of every man's foul left to 
0 


* 


< puniſh men, to make them conſider reaſons and arguments, proper and ſuffi- 


* cient to convince them, of the truth of his religion; the choice is evidently 
in the magiſtrate, as much as it can be in the power of one man, to chuſe for 
* another, what religion he thall be of; which conſiſts only in a power of com- 


c pelling him, by puniſhments, to embrace it.“ But all this, you tell me, 
is juſt nothing to my purpoſe.” Why, I beſeech you? Becauſe you ſpeak 


not of the magiſtrates religion, but of the true religion, and that, propoſed, 
ce with ſufficient evidence.” oe THE 


himſelf. So that this care, being veſted in the magiſtrate, . with a power to 
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Tu caſe, in ſhort; is tllis 2 Men are apt to be miſled by their paſſions, luſts; 
and other men; in the choice of their religion. For this great evil, you propoſe 
2 remedy, which is, That men (for you muſt remember, you are here ſpeaking 
of the people, putting this power into the magiſtrate's hand) ſhould chuſe ſome 
of their fellow-men, and give them a power, by force, to guard them, that 
they might not be alienated from the truth, by their own paſſions, luſts, or by 
other men. 80 it was, in the firſt ſcheme; or, as you have it now,,.to. puniſh 
them, whenever they rejected the true religon, and that propoſed, with ſuffici- 
ent evidence of the truth of it. A pretty remedy, and manifeſtly effectual at 
firſt fight : that, becauſe men were all promiſcuouſly apt to be miſled, in their 
judgment, or choice of their religion, by paſſion, luſt, and other men, there- 
fore they ſhould chuſe ſome amongſt themſelves, who might, they and their 
ſucceſſors, men, made juſt like themſelves, puniſh them, when they rejected 
the true religion. 2 | 20 0, 

« Tp the blind lead the blind, both ſhall fall into the ditch,” ſays our Savi= 
our. If men, apt to be miſled by their paſſions and luſts, will guard themſelves 
from falling into error, by puniſhments, laid on them, by men, as apt to be 
miſled by paſſions and luſts, as themſelves, how are they the ſafer from falling 
into error? Now, hear the infallible remedy for this inconvenience, and admire ; 
the *. to whom they have given this power, muſt not uſe it, till they find 

thoſe, who gave it them, in an error. A friend, to whom I ſhewed this expe- 

dient, anſwer'd, This is none: for why is not a man, as fit to judge for himſelf, 
when he is in an error, as another to judge for him, who is as liable to error him- 
ſelf ? I anſwer'd, This power, however, in the other can do him no harm but 
may indirectly, and at a diſtance, do him good; becauſe the magiſtrate, who has 
this power to puniſh him, muſt never ule it, but when he is in the right, and he, 
that is puniſhed, is in the wrong. But faid my friend, who ſhall be judge, 
whether he be in the right, or no? For men, in an error, think themſelves in 
the right, and that, as confidently, as thoſe, who are moſt ſo. To which I re- 
plied, No body muſt be judge; but the magiſtrate may know, when he is in 
the right. And fo may the ſubject too ( faid my friend) as well as the magi- 
ſtrate, and therefore, it was as good ſtill be free from a puniſhment, that gives a 
man no more ſecurity from error, than he had without it. Beſides, ſaid he, who 
muſt be judge, whether the magiſtrate knows, or no? For he may miſtake, and 
think it to be knowledge and certainty, when it is but opinion and belief. It is 
no matter, for that, in this ſcheme, replied I, the magiſtrate, we are told, may 
know, which is the true religion, and he muſt not uſe force, but to bring men to 
the true religion; and, if he does, God will, one day, call him to an account for 
it, and fo all is ſafe. As ſafe as beating the air can make a thing, replied my 
friend: for if believing, being aſſured, being confidently perſuaded, that they 
know, that the religion they profeſs is true, or any thing elſe, ſhort of true know- 
ledge, will ſerve the turn, all magiſtrates will have this power, alike; and fo men 
will be well guarded, or recovered from falſe religions, by putting it into the ma- 
giſtrate's hand, to puniſh them, when they have alienated themſelves from it. 

Ir the magiſtrate be not to puniſh men, but when he knows, i. e. is infallibly 
certain (for ſo is a man, in what he knows) that his national religion is all true, 
and knows alſo, that it has been propoſed to thoſe, he puniſhes, with ſufficient 
evidence of the truth of it: twould have been as good, this power had never 
been given him, fince he will never be in a condition ta exerciſe it; and, at beſt, 
it was given him to no purpoſe, ſince thoſe, who gave it him were, one with 
another, as little diſpoſed to conſider impartially, examine diligently, ſtudy, find, 
and infallibly know the truth, as he. But, faid he, at parting, to talk thus of the ma- 
giſtrate's puniſhing men, that reject the true religion, without telling us, who thoſe 
maglitrates are, ho have a power to judge which is the true religion, is to put 
this power in all magiſtrates hands, alike, or none, For to ſay, he only is to be 
judge, which is the true religion, who is of it, is but to begin the round of en- 
quiries again, which can, at laſt, end no where, but in every one's ſuppoſing his 
own to be it. But, ſaid he, if you will continue to talk on thus, there is nothing 
more to be done with you, but to pity, or laugh at, you, and ſo he left me. 
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I AssunxE you, Sir, I argued this part of your hypotheſis, with all the ad. 
vantage, I thought your anſwer afforded me: and, if I have erred in it, or there 
8 be any way to get out of the ſtrait (if force muſt, in your way, be uſed) ei- 
ther of the magiſtrate's puniſhing men, for rejecting the true religion, without 
judging, which is the true religion; or elſe that the magiſtrate ſhould Judge, 
which is the true religion; which ever way of the two, you ſhall determine 
it, I ſee not of what advantage it can be to the people (to keep them from chu. 
ing amiſs ) that this power, of puniſhing them, ſhould be put into the magi. 
ſtrate's hands. Poe ONT SHER. ROAD + 


your own inclination, to 
found judgment. TIE © pi 
THAT' paragraph and mine, to which it is an anſwer, runs thus: 
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AND then, if the 


L. 2. Page 3 12. 4 do nei- 


ther you, nor the magiſ- 


trate, injury, when I fay, 


that the power, you give 
the magiſtrate, of puniſh- 


ing men, to make them 
conſider reaſons and argu- 


ments, proper and ſuffici- 


ent to convince them,” 1s 


to convince them of the 
truth of his religion, and 


to bring them to it. For 
men will never, in his opi- 
nion, act according to rea- 
ſon and ſound judgment, 
(which is the thing, you 
here ſay, men ſhould be 
brought to, by the magiſ- 
trate, even againſt their 


own inclination) till they 


embrace his religion. And, 
if you have the brow of an 
honeſt man, you will not 
ſay, the, magiſtrate will 


ever puniſh you, to bring 


you to conſider any other 
reaſons and arguments, but 
ſuch as are proper to con- 
vince you, of the truth of 
his religion, and to bring 
you to that. Thus you 
ſhift forwards and back- 
wards, You fay, © the ma- 
giſtrate has no power to 


* puniſh men tocompel them 


to his religion ; but only to 
compel them, to conſider 
reaſons and arguments, pro- 


per to convince them of 


cc the 


magiſtrate muſt judge, which is the true religion, ( as how 
he ſhould, without judging, puniſh any one, who rejects it, is hard to find) and 
puniſh men, who reject it, till they do embrace it, ( let it be, to make them 
conſider, or what you pleaſe ) he does, I think, chuſe their religion for them. 
And if you have not the dexterity, to chuſe the national religion, where-ever 
you are, I doubt not but you would think ſo too, if you were in France, tho 
there were none but moderate penalties laid on you, to bring you, even againſt 
act according to, what they there call, reaſon and 


them to it. Which ſeems a little ſtrange and 


though it be a falſe one) 


may lead him to abuſe the pretence of it, to 


L. 3. Page 67. Bur it ſeems you have not 
« done with this yet: for you ſay,” you do nei- 
ther me, nor the magiſtrate, injury, when you 
ſay, that the power, I give the magiſtrate, of 
puniſhing men, to make them conſider reaſons 
and arguments, proper and ſufficient to con- 
vince them, is to convince them of the truth of 
his religion, ( whatever that'be ) and to bring 


<« pleaſant too. But thus you prove it:“ for 
men will never, in his opinion, act according to 
reaſon and ſound judgment, till they embrace 
his religion. And, if you have the brow of an 
honeſt man, you will not ſay, the magiſtrate 
will ever puniſh you, to bring you to confider 
any other reaſons and arguments, but ſuch as 
are proper to convince you, of the truth of his 
religion, and to bring you to that. Which ( be- 
ſides the pleaſant talk of ſuch reaſons and argu- 
ments, as are proper and ſufficient to convince 
men, of the truth of the magiſtrate's religion, 
is juſt as much as 
« to ſay, it is fo, becauſe, in the magiſtrate's opi- 
«© non, it is ſo; and, becauſe it is not to be ex- 
<«« pected, that he will act againſt his opinion. 
As if the magiſtrate's opinion could change 
the nature of things, and turn a power to 
promote the true religion, into a power to 
« promote a falſe one. No, Sir, the magiſ- 
te trate's opinion has no ſuch virtue. It may, 
e indeed, keep him from exerciſing the power, 
« he has, to promote the true religion: and it 


cc 


40 
cc 


ee the promoting a falſe one: but it can neither 
e deſtroy that power, nor make it any thing, 
« but what it is. And, therefore, whatever the 
e magiſtrate's opinion be, his power was given 
* him (as the apoſtles power was to them) for 
« edification only, not for deſtruction: and it 

| cc may 
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« the truth of his religion; „ may always be ſaid of him, (what St. Paul 


« which is all one, as to ſay, © ſaid of himſelf) that * he can do nothing a- 


e nobody has power to chuſe © gainſt the truth, but for the truth.“ And, 
« your way for you to Jeru- © therefore, if the magiſtrate puniſhes me, to 
e falem: but yet, the lord of * bring me to a falſe religion; it is not his opi- 
e the manor has power to “ nion, that will excuſe him, when he comes to 
« puniſh you, * to bring you * anſwer for it to his judge. For certainly, men 
e to conſider reaſons and ar- *& are as accountable for their opinions (thoſe of 
« guments proper and ſuffi- * them, I mean, which influence their practice) 
te cient to Convince you,” © as they are for their ations.” N 85 

« (of what?) that the way © Hee 1s, therefore, no ſhifting forwards 
« he goes in, is the right, © and backwards, as you pretend; nor any cir- 
« and ſo to make you join in * cle, but in your own imagination. For tho 


« company, and go along “ it be true that I fay,” the magiſtrate has no 


« with him. So that, in ef- power to puniſh men, to compel them to his 
« fect, what is all your going religion; * yet I no where ſay, nor will it follow 
« about, but to come, at laſt, from any thing I do ſay, that he has power” 
« to the ſame place again; to compel. them to conſider reaſons and argu- 


« and put a power into the ments, proper to convince them of the truth of 


« magiſtrate's hands, (under his religion. But I do not much wonder, that 


« another pretence) to com- * you endeavour to put this upon me. For TI 


« pel men to his religion; * think, by this time, it is pretty plain, that, o- 
« which uſe of force the au- „ therwiſe, you would have but little to fay : 
« thor has ſufficiently over- © and it is * an art very much in uſe among 
« thrown, and you yourſelf *© ſome fort of learned men,” when they cannot 
« have quitted. But I am © confute, what an adverſary does ſay, to make 
« tired to follow you ſo often, 
« round the ſame circle.” « have ſomething, which they can confute.” 


ww 


Tux beginning of this anſwer is part of the old ſong of triumph; “ What! 
e reaſons and arguments, proper and ſufficient to convince men, of the truth of 
« falſhood?” Yes, Sir, the magiſtrate may uſe force, to make men conſider 
thoſe reaſons and arguments, which he thinks proper and ſufficient, to convince 
men, of the truth of his religion, though his religion be a falſe one. And this 


is as poſſible, for him to do, as for a man, as learned as yourſelf, to write a 


book, and uſe arguments, as he thinks, proper and ſufficient to convince men, 
of the truth of his opinion, though it be a falſhood. 

As to the remaining part of your anſwer, the queſtion is not, Whether the 
% magiſtrate's opinion can change the nature of things, or the power he has, can 
« excuſe him to his judge, for miſuſing of it?“ but this, that ſince all magiſ- 
trates, in your opinion, have commiſſion, and are obliged to promote the true 
religion, by force; and they can be guided, in the diſcharge of this duty, by 
nothing, but their own opinion of the true religion, What advantage can this be, 
to the true religion, what benefit to their ſubjects, or whether it amounts to any 


more, than a commiſſion, to every magiſtrate, to uſe force, for the promoting 


his own religion ? To this queſtion, therefore, you will do well to apply your 
anſwer, which a man of leſs {kill than you, will be ſcarce able to do. 


You tell us, indeed, that © whatever the magiſtrate's opinion be, his power 


* was given him (as the apoſtles power was to them) for edification only, and 
* not for deſtruction.” But, if the apoſtles. power had been given them for 
one end,. and St. Paul, St. Peter, and nine other of the twelve, had had nothing 
to guide them, but their own opinion, which led them to another end; I aſk 


you, whether the edification of the church could have been carried on, as it 


was ? | 


« him ſay, what he does not; that they may 


* 
G3: 


You tell us farther, that © it may always be ſaid, of the magiſtrate (what — 


St. Paul ſaid of himſelf) that he can do nothing againſt the truth, but for 
the truth.“ Witneſs the king of France. If you ſay this, in the ſame ſenſe, 
that St. Paul ſaid it, of himſelf, who in all things, requiſite for edification, had 
the immediate direction and guidance of the unerring Spirit of God, and ſo 
Was 


Page 76. 


Page 27. 


_ was infallible, we need not go to Rome, for an infallible guide, every country 


has one, in their magiſtrate. If you apply theſe words to the magiſtrate, in 
another ſenſe, than what St. Paul ſpoke them in, of himſelf, ſober men will be 
apt to think, you have a great care to inſinuate into others, a high veneration 


for the magiſtrate; but that you yourſelf have no over- great reverence for the 


ſeripture, which you thus uſe ; nor for the truth, which you thus defend, 
To deny the magiſtrate, to have a power, to compel men to his religion: but 
yet to ſay, the magiſtrate has a power, and is bound to puniſh men, to make 


them conſider, till they ceaſe to reject the true religion; of which true religion 


he muſt be judge, or elſe nothing can be done, in diſcharge of this his duty, 
is ſo like going round about, to come to the ſame place, that it will always be a 
circle, in mine and other peoples imagination, and not only there, but in your 
hypotheſis. _ e | ny na: ADE GOD 

AI L that you ſay, turns upon the truth, or falſhood, of this propoſition 


ce that whoever puniſhes any one, in matters of religion, to make him conſider, 


z 


takes upon him to be judge for another, what is right, in matters of religion.” 


This, you think, plainly involves a contradiction ; and fo it would, if theſe ge- 
neral terms had, in your uſe of them, their ordinary and uſual meaning. But, 
Sir, be but pleaſed to take along with you, that, whoever puniſhes any man, 
your way, in matters of religion, to make him conſider, as you uſe the word 
conſider, takes upon him to be judge for another what is right, in matters of 
religion; and you will find it fo far from a contradiction, that it is a plain truth. 
For, your way of puniſhing is a peculiar way, and is this: that the magiſtrate, 
where the national religion is the true religion, ſhould puniſh thoſe, who diſſent 
from it, to make them conſider, as they ought, 1. e. till they ceaſe to reject; 
or, in other words, till they conform to it. If, therefore, he punithes none but 
thoſe, who diſſent from, and puniſhes them, till they conform to that, which 
he judges the true religion, does he not take on him to judge for them, what is 
the true religion? | : 
"Tis true, indeed, what you ſay, there is no other reaſon to puniſh another, 


to make him conſider, but that he ſhould judge for himſelf; and this will al- 
ways hold true, amongſt thoſe, who, when they ſpeak of conſidering, mean 


conſidering, and nothing elſe, But then, theſe things will follow from thence: 
1. That, in inflicting of penalties, to make men conſider, the magiſtrate of a 
country, where the national religion is falſe, no more miſapplies his power, than 
he, whoſe religion is true; for one has as much right to puniſh the negligent, 
to make him conſider, ſtudy, and examine matters of religion, as the other. 
2. If the magiſtrate puniſhes men, in matters of religion, truly to make them 
conſider, he will puniſh all, that do not conſider, whether conformiſts, or non- 
conformiſts, 3. If the magiſtrate puniſhes, in matters of religion, to make men 
conſider, it is, as you fay, © to make men judge for themſelves: for there is no 
<«« ule of conſidering, but in order to judgipg.” But then, when a man has judg- 
ed for himſelf, the penalties, for not conſidering, are to be taken off: for elle, 


your ſaying © that man is puniſhed to make him conſider, that he may judge 


* for himſelf,” is plain mockery. So that either, you muſt reform your ſcheme, 
or allow this propoſition to be true, viz. Whoever puniſhes any man, in mat- 
« ters of religion, to make him, in your ſenſe, conſider, takes upon him to 
judge for another, what is right in matters of religion :” and with it the con- 
clufion, viz. © Therefore, whoever puniſhes any one, in matters of religion, 
« to make him conſider, takes upon him to do, what no man can do; and, 
** confequently, miſapplies his power of puniſhing, if he has that power. Which 
% concluſion, you ſay, you ſhould readily admit as ſufficiently demonſtrated, if 
<* the propoſition, before- mentioned, were true. | „ a 
Bur farther, if it could enter into the head of any law- maker, but you, to 
niſh men, for the omiſſion of, or to make them peaform, any internal act of 
the mind, ſuch as is conſideration; whoever, in matters of religion, would lay 
an injunction on men to make them conſider, could not do it without judging 
for them in matters of religion, unleſs they had no religion at all; and then, they 


come not within our author's toleration, which is a toleration only of men of dit- 
8 1 ferent 
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ferent religions, or of different opinions in religion. For, ſuppoſing you the ma- 
giſtrate, with full power, and (as you imagined) right, of puniſhing any one, 
in matters of religion, how could you poſſibly puniſh any one, to make him 
conſider, without judging for him, what is right, in matters of religion? I 
will ſuppoſe myſeif brought before your worſhip, under what character you 
pleaſe, and then I deſire to know what one or more queſtions, you would 
aſk me, upon my anſwer to which, you could judge me fit to be puniſhed, to 
make me conſider, without taking upon you to judge for me, what is right, in 
matters of religion ? For I conclude, from the faſhion of my coat, or the colour 


of my eyes, you would not judge, that I ought to be puniſhed, in matters of 
religion, to make me conſider. If you could, I ſhould allow you, not only as 


capable, bat much more capable, of coactive power, than other men. 


Bur, ſince you could not judge me to need puniſhment, in matters of reli— 


gion, to make me conſider, without knowing my thoughts, concei ning religion, 
we will ſuppcſe you (being of the church of England) would examine me, in 
the catechiſm and liturgy of that church, which, poſſi ly, I could neither ſay, 
nor anſwer right to. "Tis like, upon this, you would judge me fit to be pu- 
niſhed, to make me conſider. Wherein, tis evident, you judged for me, that 
the religion of the church of England was right; for, without that judgment of 


yours, you would not have puniſhed me. We will ſuppoſe you to go yet far- 


ther, and examine me concerning the goſpel, and the truth of the principles of 
the chriſtian religion, and you find me anſwer therein, not to your liking : here 


again, no doubt, you will puniſh me, to make me conſider ; but is it not, be- 


cauſe you judge for me, that the chriſtian religion is the right ? Go on thus, as 
far as you will, and, till you find, I had no religion at all, you could not puniſh 
me, to make me to conſider, without taking upon you to judge for me, what is 
right, in matters of religion. - 5 

To puniſh, without a fault, is injuſtice; and to puniſh a man, without judg— 
ing him guilty of that fault, is alſo injuſtice; and, to puniſh a man, who has 
any religion, to make him conſider, or, which is the ſame thing, for not having 
ſufficiently conſidered, is no more, nor leſs, but puniſhing him, for not being 


of the religion, you think beſt for him; that is the fault, and that is the fault, 


you judge him guilty of, call it conſidering, as you pleaſe. For let him fall into 
the hands of a magiſtrate, of whoſe religion he is, he judgeth him to have 
conſidered ſufficiently. From whence 'tis plain, tis religion is judged of, and not 
_ conſideration, or want of conſideration. And 'tis in vain to pretend, that he is 
puniſhed, to make him judge for himſelf : for he, that is of any religion, has al- 
ready judged for himſelf; and if you puniſh him, after that, under pretence to 
make him conſider, that he may judge for himſelf, tis plain you puniſh him, to 


make him judge otherwiſe, than he has already judged, and to judge, as you have 


judged for him, - 

YouR next paragraph complains, of my not having contradicted the follow- 
ing words of yours, which I had cited, out of your A. p. 26. which that the 
reader may judge of, I ſhall here ſet down again. And all the hurt, that 


* comes to them, by it, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencies, 


„for their following the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their 
* own conſciences; which certainly is no ſuch miſchief to mankind, as to 
make it more eligible, that there ſhould be no ſuch power veſted in the ma- 
giſtrate; but the care of every man's ſoul ſhould be left to him alone, (as his 
% author demands, it ſhould be:) that is, that every man ſhould be ſuffered 
* quietly, and, without the leaſt moleſtation, either to take no care at all of his 
* foul, if he be ſo pleaſed ; or, in doing it, to follow his own groundleſs preju- 
dices, or unaccountable humour, or any crafty ſeducer, whom he may think 
fit, to take for his guide.” To which I ſhall here ſubjoin my anſwer, and 
your reply. | | | 
L. 2. page 316. L. 3. p. 76. Which words you ſet down at large; 
% Why ſhould not *© but inſtead of contradifting them, or offering to ſhew, 
© the care of every „ that the miſchief ſpoken of, is ſuch, as makes it more 
man's ſoul be left © eligible, &c. you only demand,” Why ſhould not the 
Yak 14, to PRE 5 Care 
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eto hirnſelf, rather 
« than the magiſ- 
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and crafty 


and fay 


giſtrate like to be 


more concerned 


for it? Is the ma- 
giſtrate like to take 
more care of it? 


Is the magiſtrate 


commonly more 
careful of his own, 
than other men 
are of theirs? Will 
you ſay the ma- 
giſtrate is leſs ex- 
poſed, in matters 
of religion, to pre- 


judices, humours, 


ſedu- 
cers, than other 
men? If you can- 


not lay your hand 
upon your heart, 


all this, 
What then will be 


got by the change? 


And why may not 
the care of every 
man's ſoul be left 
to himſelf? Eſpe- 
cially, if a man be 
in ſo much dan- 
ger to miſs the 
truth, who is ſuf- 
fered quietly, and 
without the leaſt 


moleſtation, either 
to take no care of 


his ſoul, if he be 


ſo pleaſed, or to 
follow his own 
prejudices, ” &c. 
For, if want of 
moleſtation be the 


dangerous ſtate, 


wherein men are 
likelieſt to miſs 
the right way; it 
muſt be confeſſed, 


that of all men, 


the magiſtrate is 
molt in danger to 
be in the wrong, 
and fo the unfit- 


teſt, (if you take 


the care of men's 
fouls from them- 
ſelves) of all men, 


to be entruſted 


« with 


2 


cate of every man's fo imſelf 
the magiſtrate ? Is the magiftrate like to be more con- 
cerned for it? Is the magiſtrate like to take more care of 
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ſoul to himſelf alone, were, as you exprels it after- 
wards,” „ to take the care of men's fouls from them- 


to procure, as much as in him les (1. e. as far as jt 


can be procured, by convenient penalties) that men 
take ſuch care of their ſouls, as they ought to do, 


were to leave the care of their ſouls to the magiſ- 
trate, rather than to themſelves: Which no man, 
but yourſelf will imagine. I acknowledge, as freely 


as you can do, that as every man is more concerned, 


than any man elſe can be: ſo he is likewiſe more ob- 
liged to take care of his ſoul, and that no man can, 
by any means, be diſcharged of the care of his ſoul; 
which, when all is done, will never be faved, but by 
his own care of it. But do I contradict any thing of 
this, when I fay, that the care of every man's foul 
ought not to be left to himſelf alone? Or, that it is 
the intereſt of mankind, that the magiſtrate be en- 
truſted and obliged to take care, as far as lies in him, 
that no man neglect his own ſoul : I thought, I con- 
feſs, that every man was, in ſome ſort, charged with 


the care of his neighbour's ſoul. But, in your way 


of reaſoning, he that affirms this, takes away the care 
of every man's ſoul, from himſelf, and leaves it to 
his neighbour, rather than to himſelf. But, if this be 
lainly abſurd, as every one ſees it is, then ſo it muſt 
be likewiſe, to ſay, that he, that veſts ſuch a power, 
as we here ſpeak of, in the magiſtrate, ** takes a- 
way the care of men's ſouls, from themſelves, and 
places it in the magiſtrate, rather than in them- 
ſelves. Fes 5 
« WHAT trifling, then, is it to ſay, here, © if you 
cannot lay your hand, upon your heart, and fay all 
this, (viz. that the magiſtrate is like to be more con- 
cerned for other men's ſouls, than themſelves, &c.) 
What then will be got by the change? For it is plain, 
here is no ſuch change, as you would inſinuate: but 
the care of ſouls, which J aſſert to the magiſtrate, is ſo 
far from diſcharging any man, of the care of his own 
ſoul, or leſſening his obligation to it, that it ſerves to 
no other purpoſe, in the world, but to bring men, who 
otherwiſe would not, to confider, and do, what the in- 
tereſt of their ſouls obliges them to.“ | 
« IT is therefore manifeſt, that the thing, here to be 
conſidered, is not, whether the magiſtrate be” like to 


be more concerned for other men's ſouls, or to take 
more care of themſelves: nor, Whether he be com- 
monly more careful of his own ſoul, than other men are 
of theirs : nor, Whether he be leſs expoſed, in matters 
of religion, to prejudices, humours, and crafty ſeducers, 


than other men : nor 


yet, Whether he be not more I 


danger to be in the wrong, than other men, in regard 
that he never meets with that great and only antidote of 
mine (as you call it) againſt error, which J here call 
moleſtation, But the point, upon which this matter 


"C4 turns 
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«with it. For he turns, is only this, Whether the ſalvation of ſouls be 
« never meets with © not better provided for, if the magiſtrate be obliged, 
« that great and on- to procure, as much as in him lies, that every man 
« ly antidote. of take ſuch care as he ought, of his ſoul, than if he be 
ec yoursagainſterror, * not ſo obliged, but the care of every man's ſoul be 
« which you here left to himſelf alone: which certainly any man of 
« call moleſtation. common ſenſe may eaſily determine, For, as you 
« He never has the © will not, I ſuppoſe, deny, but God has more amply 


« benefit of your ſo- provided, for the ſalvation of your own foul, by ob- 
« vereign remedy, 


* liging your neighbour, as well as yourſelf, to take care 


« puniſhment, to of it; though tis poſſible. your neighbour may not 
« make him conſi- be more concerned for it, than yourſelf ; or may not 
« der; which you *©* be more careful of his own ſoul, than you are of 
« think ſo neceſſary, yours; or may be no leſs expoſed, in his 8 of 
« that you look on © religion, to prejudices, &c. than you are; becauſe if 
« jt, as a moſt dan- you are yourſelf wanting to your own ſoul, it is more 
« oerons ſtate for © likely that you will be brought to take care of it, if 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


% men to be with- © your neighbour be obliged to admoniſh and exhort 


« out it; and there- © you to it, than if he be not; though it may fall out, 
« fore tell us,” Tis © that he will not do, what he is obliged to do in that 
« every man's true * caſe: fo, I think, it cannot be denied, but the ſaiva- 
« jntereſt, not to be © tion of all men's ſquls is better provided for, if, befides 
« Jeft wholly to him- © the obligation, which every man has, to take care of 


« (elf, in matters of © his own ſoul (and that, which every man's neighbour 
e religion.” | * has, likewiſe to do it) the magiſtrate alſo be entruſted 


* and obliged to ſee, that no man neglect his ſoul, than 


« it would be, if every man were left to himſelf, in this matter: becauſe, tho 
« we ſhould admit that the magiſtrate is not like to be, or is not ordinarily 
« more concerned for other men's ſouls, than they themſelves are, &c. it is ne- 


« yertheleſs, undeniably true ſtill, that whoever neglects his ſoul, is more like- 


« ly to be brought to take care of it, if the magiſtrate be obliged to do what lies 


« in him, to bring him to do it, than if he be not. Which is enough to ſhew, 


« that it is every man's true intereſt, that the care of his ſoul ſhould not be left 


to himſelf alone, but that the magiſtrate ſhould be fo far entruſted with it, as 
_« T contend; that he is“ TY = 


* 
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cited ,out of A. p. 26. looking, as if there were ſome weighty argument in them: Page 27. 


I muſt inform my reader, that you have ſubjoined to thoſe, wherein you recom- 
mend the uſe of force, in matters of religion, by the gain, thoſe, that are pu- 
niſhed, ſhall make by it, though it be miſapplied by the magiſtrate, to bring 
them to a wrong religion. So that theſe words of yours, < all the hurt that 


* comes to them by it,” is all the hurt, that comes to men by a miſapplication 
of the magiſtrate's power, when, being of a falſe religion, he uſes force to bring 
men to it. And then your propoſition ſtands thus: That the ſuffering, what you 


* call tolerable inconveniencies, for their following the light of their own rea- 


* {on, and the dictates of their own conſciences, is no ſuch miſchief to mankind 
* as to make it more eligible, that there ſhould be no power veſted in the ma- 


* viſtrate,” to uſe force to bring men to the true religion, though the ma- 
giſtrate mifapply this power, i. e. uſe it to bring men to their own religion, 


when falſe. 


Tuls is the ſum of what you ſay, if it has any coherent meaning in it: for 
it being to ſhew the uſefulneſs of ſuch a power, veſted in the magiſtrate, under 
the miſcarriages and miſapplications it is, in common practice, obſerved to be 
liable to, can have no other ſenſe. But I having proved, that if ſuch a power 
be, by the law of nature, veſted in the magiſtrate, every magiſtrate is obliged 
to ule it, for the promoting his religion, as. far as he believes it to be true, ſhall 
„ot much trouble myſelf, if, like a man of art, you ſhould uſe your -ſkill, to 
give it another ſenſe : for ſach is your natural talent, or great caution, that you 
love to ſpeak indefinitely, and, as ſeldom as may be, leave yourſelf Ct a 

Or 
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Page 48. 


Page 50. 


for any propoſitions, of a clear, determined ſenſe; but, under words of doubt- 
ful, but ſeeming plauſible ſignification, conceal a meaning, which, plainly ex. 
preſſed, would, at firſt fight, appear to contradict your own poſitions, or com- 
mon ſenſe. Inſtances whereof, more than one, we have here, in this ſentence 
of yours. For, 1. The words, tolerable inconveniencies, carry a very fair ſhew, 


of ſome very light matter; and yet, when. we come to examine them, ma 
_ comprehend any of thoſe ſeverities, lately uſed in France. For theſe tolerable 


inconveniencies are the fame, you, in this very page and elſewhere, call conve- 


nient penalties. Convenient, for what? In this very place, they mult be ſuch, 


as may keep men „from following their own groundleſs prejudices, unaccoun- 


table humours, and crafty ſeducers.” And you tell us, the magiſtrate may re- 


quire men, © under convenient penalties, to for ſake their falſe religions, and em- 
<« brace the true.” Who now muſt be judge, in theſe caſes, what are convenient 


penalties? Common ſenſe will tell us, the magiſtrate, that uſes them : but, be- 


ſides, we have your word for it, that the magiſtrate's prudence and experience 
enables him to judge beſt, what penalties do agree, with your rule of modera- 


tion, which, as I have ſhewn, is no rule at all. So that, at laſt, your tolerable 


inconveniencies are ſuch, as the magiſtrate ſhall judge convenient, to oppoſe to 
men's prejudices, humours, and to ſeducers; ſuch, as he ſhall think conveni- 
ent, to bring men from their falſe religions, or to puniſh their rejecting the true; 


which, whether they will not reach men's eſtates and liberties, or go as far as 


any the king of France has uſed, is more than you can be ſecurity for. 2. An- 


other ſet of good words we have here, which, at firſt heating, are apt to en- 


gage men's concern, as if too much could not be done, to recover men from 
ſo perilous a ſtate, as they ſeem to deſcribe; and thoſe are © men's following 
ce their own groundleſs prejudices, unaccountable humours, or crafty ſeducers.” 
Are not theſe expreſſions to ſet forth a deplorable condition, and to move pity 
in all, that hear them? Enough to make the unattentive reader. ready to cry 
out, Help, for the Lord's fake ; do any thing, rather than ſuffer ſuch poor, 
prejudiced, ſeduced people, to be eternally loſt. Whereas, he that examines, 


what perſons theſe words can, in your ſcheme, deſcribe, will find, they are : 


only ſuch, as any where diſſent from thoſe articles of faith, and ceremonies of out- 


ward worſhip, which the magiſtrate, or, at leaſt you, his director, approve of. 


For whilſt you talk thus, of the true religion, in general, (and that fo general, 
that you cannot allow yourſelf to deſcend ſo near to particulars, as to recom- 
mend the ſearching and ſtudy of the ſcriptures to find it) and that the power, 
in the magiſtrate's hands, to uſe force, is to bring men to the true religion; I 
aſk, Whether you do not think, either he, or you, muſt be judge, which is the 
true religion, before he can exerciſe that power? And then, he muſt uſe his 


force upon all thoſe, who diſſent from it, who are then the prejudiced, hu- 


mourſome, and ſeduced, you here ſpeak of. Unleſs this be ſo, and the magi- 
ſtrate be judge, I aſk, Who ſhall reſolve, which is the prejudiced perſon, the 
prince, with his politicks, or he that ſuffers for his religion? Which the more 
dangerous ſeducer, Lewis the XIVth, with his dragoons, or Mr. Claude, with 


his ſermons? It will be no ſmall difficulty to find out the perſons, who are 


guilty of following groundleſs prejudices, unaccountable humours, or crafty ſe- 
ducers, unleſs, in thoſe places, where you ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed to decide 
the queſtion ; and, out of the plenitude of your power and infallibility, to de- 
clare, which of the civil ſovereigns, now in being, do, and which do not, eſ- 


pouſe the one, only, true religion; and then, we ſhall certainly know, that thoſe, 


who diſſent from the religion of thoſe magiſtrates, are theſe prejudiced, humour- 


ſome, ſeduced perſons. _ 
Bur truly, as you put it here, you leave the matter perplexed, when you 


defend the eligibleneſs of veſting a power, in the magiſtrate's hands, to remedy, 


by penalties, men's following their own groundleſs prejudices, unaccountable 
humours, and crafty ſeducers, when, in the ſame ſentence, you ſuppoſe the 
magiſtrate, who is veſted with this power, may inflict thoſe penalties on men, 
« for their following the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their 


« own con{ciences ;” which, when you have conſidered, perhaps, you will not 
. think 
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had the greateſt mind, in the world, to contradiction) to deny it to be more eli- 


gible, that ſuch a power ihould be veſted in the magiſtrate, until he knows, to 


whom you affirm it to be more eligible? Is it more eligible to thoſe, who ſuf- 
fer by it, for following the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their 
own conſciences ? for theſe you know, are gainers by it, for they know better, 
than they did before, where the truth does lie. Is it more eligible to thoſe, 
who have no other thoughts of religion, but to be of that of their own country 
without any farther examination ? Or is it more eligible to thoſe, who think it 
their duty to examine matters of religion, and to follow that, which, upon ex- 
amination, appears to them the truth ? The former of theſe two, make, I think, 


the greater part of mankind, though the latter be the better adviſed : but, upon 


what grounds it ſhould be more eligible to either of them, that the magiſtrate 
ould than that he ſhould not, have a power veſted in him, to uſe force, to 
bring men to the true religion, when it cannot be employed, but to bring men 
to that, which he thinks the true, 1. e. to his own religion, is not eaſy to gueſs. 
Or is it more eligible to the prieſts and miniſters of national religions, every 
where, that the magiſtrate ſhould be veſted with this power ? Who being ſure 
do be orthodox, will have right to claim the aſſiſtance of the magiſtrate's power, 
to bring thoſe, whom their arguments cannot prevail, or no arguments can pre- 
yail on, to embrace their true religion, and to worſhip God, in decent ways, 

reſcribed by thoſe, to whom God has left the ordering of ſuch matters. Or, 
laſt of all, Is it more eligible to all mankind? And are the magiſtrates of the 
world ſo careful, or ſo lucky, in the choice of their religion, that it would be 


an advantage to mankind, that they ſhould have a right to do, what in them 
lies, i. e. to uſe all the force they have, if they think convenient, to bring men 


to the religion, they think true? When you have told us to which of theſe, or 
what other, it is more eligible; I ſuppoſe the reader will, without my con- 


tradicting it, ſee how little truth there is in it, or how little to your pur- 


poſe. 


ro 


Ir you will pardon me, for not having contradicted that paſſage of yours, 
we have been conſidering, I will endeavour to make you amends, in what you 


ſay, in reply to my anſwer to it, and tell you that, notwithſtanding all you ſay 
to the contrary, ſuch a power, as you would have to be veſted in the magiſtrate, 


takes away the care of men's ſouls from themſelves, and places it in the magi- 
ſtrate, rather than in themſelves. For if, when men have examined, and, upon 
examination, embrace what appears to them the true religion, the magiſtrate 


has a right to treat them, as miſled by prejudice, humour, or ſeducers ; if he 


may ufe what force, and inflict what puniſhments, he ſhall think convenient, 
until they conform to the religion, the magiſtrate judges the true, I think you 


will ſcarce deny, but that the care of their ſouls is, by ſuch a power, placed 
rather in the magiſtrate, than in themſelves, and taken, as much from them as, 
by force and FR + it can be. This whatever you pretend, is the power, 
which your ſyſtem places in the magiſtrate. Nor can he, upon your principles, 
exerciſe it otherwiſe, as I imagine I have ſhewed. | 
You ſpeak here, as if this power, which you would have to be veſted in 
the magiſtrate, did not at all diſcharge, but aſſiſt the care, every one has, or 
ought to have, of his own ſoul. I grant, were the power, you would place in 
the magiſtrate, ſuch, as every man has to take care of his neighbour's ſoul, which 


is to expreſs itſelf, only by the counſel, arguments and perſuaſion ; it left him till 


the free liberty of judging for himſelf ; and fo the care of his ſoul remain'd ſtill 


in his own hands. But, if men be perſuaded, that the wiſe and good God has 
veſted a power in the magiſtrate, to be ſo far judge for them, what is the true 
religion, as to puniſh them for rejecting the religion, which the magiſtrate 
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think my anſwer ſo wholly beſides the matter, though it ſhewed you, but that 
one abſurdity, without a formal contradiction to ſo looſe and undetermined a 
propoſition, that it required more N to unravel the ſenſe of what was cover- 
ed, under deceitful expreſſions, than the weight of the matter, contained in 
chem, was worth. e e . . 3 5 
Fon, beſides what is already ſaid to it: how is it poſſible for oy, one (who 
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ſelf muſt ſuppoſe, before the magiſtrate can exerciſe that power, you contend 


and put into the magiſtrate's? Whether, in ſuch a ſtate, they can, or will, think 


reaches their uſe of force, in your way of applying it. 


to lay your hand upon your heart, and tell me, what mankind fhall gain by 


— 
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thinks the true, when offered with ſuch evidence, as he judges-ſufficient to con- 
vince them; and to puniſh them on, till they conſider ſo, as to embrace it; 
what remains, but that they render themſelves to the care and conduct of a 
guide, that God, in his goodneſs, has appointed thetn, who hath authority and 
commiſſion from God to be judge for them, which is the true religion, and 
what are arguments proper and ſufficient to convince any one of it; and, he 
himſelf being convinced of it, why ſhould they be fo fooliſh, as to ſuffer puniſh. 
ments, in oppoſition to a power, which is in the right, and they ought to ſub. 
mit to? 'To what purpoſe ſhould ro under the weight of penalties, waſte 
time and pains in examining, fince, whatever they ſhould judge, upon exami- 
nation, the magiſtrate judging the arguments and reaſons he offers, for the truth 
of his religion, proper and ſufficient to convince them, they muſt ſtill he under 
the puniſhment, the magiſtrate ſhall think convenient, till they do comply? 

- BzxsrDts, when they are thus puniſhed, by their . magiſtrate, for not con- 
forming, what need they examine? fince you tell them, * It is not ſtrictly ne- 
« ceſſary to ſalvation, that all, that are of the true religion, ſhould underſtand 
ce the grounds of it.” The magiſtrate being of the one only true religion, knows 
it to be ſo; and he knows, that that religion was tendered to them with ſuf- 
ficient evidence, and therefore is obliged to puniſh them for rejecting it. This 
is that, which men muſt, upon your ſcheme, ſuppoſe ; for it is, what you your- 


to be veſted in him, as is evident to any one, who will put your ſyſtem together, 
and particularly weigh what you fay. 5 „„ 

Wu, therefore, men are put into ſuch a ſtate as this, that the magi- 
ſtrate may judge, which is the true religion; the magiſtrate may judge u hat is 
ſufficient evidence of its truth; the magiſtrate may be judge, to whom it is ten- 
dered with ſufficient evidence, and puniſh them, that reject it, ſo propoſed, with 
ſuch penalties, as he ſhall alſo judge convenient, and all this, by God's appoint- 
ment, and an authority received from the wiſe and benign Governor of all things, 
Jaſk, whether the care of men's ſouls are not taken out of their own hands, 


* 


there is any need, of that it is to any purpoſe for them to examine? And whe- 
ther this be a cure for the natural averſion, that is in men, to conſider and weigh 
matters of religion; and the way to force, or ſo much as encourage them to 
examine? T _ PV 

Eur, fay you, the ſalvation of all men's fouls is better provided for; if, be- 
te ſides the obligation, that every man has, to take care of his own ſoul, the 
«© magiſtrate alſo be entruſted, and obliged, to ſee, that no man negle his own. 
« ſoul, than it would be, if every man were left to himſelf, in that matter.” 
Whatever ground another may have to ſay this, you can have none: you, who 
give ſo good reaſon, why conformiſts, tho' never ſo ignorant and negligent, in 
examining matters of religion, cannot yet be puniſhed to make them conſider, 
muſt acknowledge, that ALL men's ſalvation is not the better provided for, 
„by a power veſted in the magiſtrate,” which cannot reach the far greateſt part 
of men, which ate every-where the conformiſts to the national religion. You, 
that plead fo well, for the magiſtrate's not examining, whether thoſe, that con- 
form, do it upon reaſon, or conviction, but ſay, it is ordinarily preſumable, they 
do ſo; wherein, I befeech you, do you put this care of men's falvation, that is 
placed in the magiſtrate? even in bringing them to outward conformity to the 
national religion: and there leaving them. And are the ſouls of all mankind the 
better provided for, if the magiſtrates of the world are veſted with a power, to 
uſe force, to bring men to an outward profeſſion of what they think the true 
religion, without any other care of their ſalvation ? For thither, and no farther, 


0 


 Grve me leave, therefore, to trifle with.you once again, and to deſire you, 
the change? For 1 hope, by this time, it is not ſo much a paradox to you, that, 
if the magiſtrate be commiſſioned by God, to take care of men's fouls, in your 
way, it takes away the care of men's ſouls from themſelves, im all thoſe, he 
| "RAVE 
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ſider, and are averſe to examination 1 1 
Our thing more give me leave to obſerve to you, and that is, that taking 
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« of the national religion, where the true is the national religion.“ To make - 


might not yet, at threeſcore years end, be ignorant of the grounds and prin- 
ciples of the chriſtian religion? Your having fo often, in your letter, mentioned 
ſufficient proviſion of inſtruction, has forced theſe two ſhort queſtions from me. 
But I forbear to tell you, what I have heard very ſober people, even of the 
church of England fay, upon this occafion : for you have warned me already, 
Wat it hall be interpreted, to be a quarrel, to 1 clergy, in general, 3 

| ing 
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27, 28; 


other ſcience, would at the end of ſeven, or twenty years, fin 


ERATION. 


thing ſhall be taken notice of, in any of them, worthy to be mended, I leave 
it to thoſe, whoſe profeſſion it is to judge, whether divinity be a ſcience, where. 
in men may be inſtructed, by an harangue, or two, once a week, upon any ſub. 
je, at a venture, which has no coherence with that, which preceded, or that 
which is to follow, and this made to people, that are ignorant of the firſt prin. 
ciples of it, and are not capable of underſtanding ſuch ways of diſcourſes. I am 
ſure, he that ſhould think this a ſufficient means of agg, ople, in any 

them very little 


advanced in it. And bating, perhaps, ſome terms and phraſes, belonging to it, 


would be as far from all true and uſeful knowledge of it, as when they firſt be- 


an. Whether it be fo, in matters of religion, thoſe who have the opportunity 


| S obſerve, muſt judge. And if it appear that, amongſt thoſe of the national 
church, there be very many fo ignorant, that there is nothing more frequent, 
than for the miniſters themſelves to complain of it, it is manifeſt, from thoſe 
of the national church (whatever may be concluded, from diſſenters) that the 
means of inſtruction, provided by the law, are not ſufficient, unleſs that be ſuf. 


ficient means of inſtruction, which men, of ſufficient 3 for other things, 
may live under, many years, and yet know very little by. If you fay, it is for 
want of conſideration, muſt not your remedy of force be uſed, to bring them to 


it? Or how will the magiſtrate anſwer for it, if he uſe force, to make diſſenters 


conſider, and let thoſe of his own church periſh, for want of it. 

TH1s being ail, one can well underſtand, by your ſufficient means of in- 
ſtruction, as you there explain it, I do not ſee, but men, who have no averſion 
to be inſtructed, may yet fail of it, notwithſtanding ſuch a proviſion. Perhaps 


by « exerciſing the true religion, with one accord, under the direction of the 
«© miniſters of it, in publick aſſemblies,” you mean ſomething farther ; but 
that not being an ordinary phraſe, will need your explication, to make it un- 


| der ſtood. 17 


S 10. 


Of the magiſtrate's commiſſion, to uſe force in 


matters of religion. 


HOUGH, in the foregoing chapter, our examining your doctrine, con- 
cerning the magiſtrates, who may, or may not, uſe force, in matters of 


religion, we have, in ſeveral places, happened to take notice of the commiſſion, 


whereby you authorize magiſtrates to act; yet we ſhall, in this chapter more 


particularly conſider that commiſſion. You tell us, to uſe force, in matters of 
« religion, is a duty of the magiſtrate, as old as the law of nature, in which 
ce the magiſtrate's commiſſion lies: for the ſcripture does not properly give it 
ce him, but ſuppoſes it.” And, more at large, you give us an account of the 
magiſtrate's commiſſion, in theſe words: © It is true indeed, the author and finiſher 
ce of our faith has given the magiſtrate no new power, or commiſſion ; nor was 
te there any need, that he ſhould, (if himſelf had any temporal power to give :) 
« for he found him already, even by the law of nature, © the miniſter of God 
t to the people for good, and bearing the ſword not in vain,” i. e. inveſted with 
ee coactive power, and obliged to uſe it, for all the good purpoſes, which it 


© might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found needful; even for the reftrain- 


ing of falſe and corrupt religion ; as Job long before (perhaps, before any 
ce part of the ſctiptures were written) acknowledged, when he ſaid, that © the 
*© worſhipping the ſun, or the moon, was an iniquity to be puniſhed by the 


« judge.” But, though our Saviour has given the magiſtrates no new power; 


« yet, being king of kings, he expects and requires, that they ſhould ſubmit 
te themſelves to his ſceptre, and uſe the power, which always belonged to 


them, for his ſervice, and for the advancing his ſpiritual kingdom, in the 
“world. And even that charity, which our great Maſter ſo earneſtly recom- 


* 
* 
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te mends, and fo ſtrictly requires, of all his diſciples, as it obliges men all to 
i ſeek and promote the good of others, as well as their own, eſpecially their 
T ſpiritual and eternal good, by ſuch means, as their ſeveral places and relations 
« enable them to uſe; ſo does it, eſpecially, oblige the magiſtrate to do it, as a 
« magiſtrate, i. e. by that power, which enables him to do it, above the rate of 
« other men. _ | | | | | i 1 

„80 far, therefore, is the chriſtian magiſtrate, when he gives his helping | 
« hand, to the furtherance of the goſpel, by laying convenient penalties, upon 
« ſuch as reject it, or any part of it, from uſing any other means for the ſalva- 
« tion of men's ſouls, than what the author and finiſher of our faith has di- 

e rected, that he does nv more, than his duty to God, to his Redeemer, and to 

« his ſubjects, requires of him.“ : | 

«© CHRIST, you ſay, has given no new power, or commiſſion, to the ma- 
& oiſtrate :” and for this you give ſeveral reaſons, 1. There was no need that 
« he ſhould.” . Yet it ſeems ſtrange, that the chriſtian magiſtrate alone ſhould 
have an exerciſe of coactive power, in matters of religion; and yet our Saviour 
ſhould fay nothing of it, but leave them to that commiſſion, which was com- 
mon to them, with all other magiſtrates. The chriſtian religion, in caſes of leſs 
moment, is not wanting, in its rules; and I know not, whether you will not 
charge the new teſtament, with a great defect, if that law alone, which teaches 
the only true religion, that law, which all magiſtrates, who are of the true re- 
ligion, receive and embrace, ſhould ſay nothing at all, of ſo neceſſary and im- 
portant a duty, to thoſe, who alone are in a = to diſcharge it, but leave 
them only to that general law of nature, which others, who are not qualified 
to ule this force, have in common with them. 5 „ 

Tuls, at leaſt, ſeems needful, if a new commiſſion does not, that the chriſ- 
tian magiltrates ſhould have been, inſtructed, what degree of force, they ſhould 
uſe, and been limited to your moderate penalties; ſince, for above 1200 years, 
though they have readily enough found out your commiſſion, to uſe force, they 


O * . . . f A 
never found out your moderate uſe of it, which is that alone, which, you aſſure 


us, is uſeful and neceſſary. | | 
2. You fay, „if our Saviour had any temporal power to give” whereby you 
ſeem to give this, as a reaſon, why he gave not the civil magiſtrate power, to 
uſe force, in matters of religion, that he had it not to give. You tell us, in the 1 
ſame paragraph, that © he is king of kings;” and he tells us himſelf, © that all Matt. xxviii, 
power is given unto him, in heaven and earth :” ſo that he could have given, 8. | - 
what power, to whom, and to what purpoſe, he had pleaſed : and concerning 


this there needs no, if. | | 
3. © For he found him already, by the law of nature, inveſted with coac- 
* tive power, and obliged to uſe it, for all the good purpoſes, which it might 
* ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found needful.“ He found alſo fathers, 
| huſbands, maſters, inveſted with their diſtin& powers, by the ſame law, and un- 
der the fame obligation: and yet he thought it needful to preſcribe to them, in 
the uſe of thoſe powers: but there was no need he ſhould do fo, to the civil 
magiſtrates, in the uſe of their power, in matters of religion; becauſe, though 
fathers, huſbands, maſters, were liable to exceſs in the uſe of theirs, yet chriſtian 
magiſtrates were not, as appears, by their having always kept to thoſe moderate 17 5 
meaſures, which you aſſure us, to be the only neceſſary and uſeful. Rt 1 —_— 
AND what, at laſt, is their commiſſion ? © Even that of charity, which o- Wo 
© bliges all men to ſeek and promote the good of others, eſpecially their ſpiritual 
and eternal good, by ſuch means, as their ſeveral places, and relations, enable 
them to uſe, eſpecially magiſtrates, as magiſtrates.” This duty of charity is 
well diſcharged, by the magiſtrate, as magiſtrate, is it not? in bringing men to 
an outward profeſſion of any, even of the true religion, and leaving them there ? 
But, Sir, I aſk you, who muſt be judge, what is for the ſpiritual and eternal 
good of his ſubjects, the magiſtrate himſelf, or no? if not he himſelf, who for 
him ? or can it be done, without any one's judging, at all? If he, the magi- 
irate, muſt judge, every where, himſelf, what is for the ſpiritual and eternal 
good of his ſubjects, as I ſee no help for it; if the magiſtrate be, every where, 
WOE To. | "CR ne | 
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= . py the law of nature, obliged to promote their ſpiritual and eternal good, is not 
„ the true religion like to find great advantage in the world, by the uſe of force, in 
5 5 tze magiſttate's hands? And is not this a plain demonſtration, that God has, by 
tlie law of nature, given commiſſion to the magiſtrate, to uſe force, for the pro- 
moting the true” religion ; ſince (as it is evident) the execution of ſuch a com- 

miſſion will do ſo much more harm, than good? _ 3 11 

| To ſhew that your indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, with. a general neceſ- 
= 5 ſtty of force, authorizes the civil powet in the uſe of it, you uſe. the following 
4 | Words, That force does ſome ſervice, towards the making of ſcholars. and ar- 
Page 17. ie tiſts, I ſuppoſe you will eaſily grant. Give me leave, therefore, to aſk, how 
0 it does it? I ſuppoſe you will ſay, not by its direct and proper efficacy, (for 
« force is no more capable to work learning, or arts, than the belief of true re- 
© ligion, in men, by its direct and proper efficacy;) but, by prevailing upon 
« thoſe, wd are deſigned for ſcholars, or artiſts, to receive inſtruction, and to 
apply themſelves to tlie uſe of thoſe means and helps, which are proper to 
« make them, what they are deſigned to be: that is, it does it indirectly and at 
ce A dlſtance. Well then, if all the uſefulneſs of force, towards bringing ſcho- 
« lars; or apptentices, to the learning, or ſkill, they are deſigned to attain, be 
% only an indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs; I pray what is it, that warrants 
© and authorizes ſchoolmaſters, tutors,. or maſters, to uſe force upon their ſcho- 
er lars, of apprentices, to bring them to learning, or the ſkill of their arts, and 

ce trades, if ſuch an indirect, and at a diſtance, uſefulneſs, of force, together 
{© with that neceſſity of it, which experience diſcovers, will not do it: I be- 
= lieve, you will acknowledge, that even ſuch an uſefulneſs, together with that 
i 3 e neceſſity, will ſerve the turn, in theſe caſes. But then, I would fain know, 
FI «why the ſame Kind of uſefulneſs, joined with the like neceflity, will not, as 
well, do it, in the caſe before us? I confeſs, I ſee no reaſon, why it ſhould 
«© not; nor do I believe, you can aſſign any. You aſk here, what authorizes 
« ſchoolmaſters,. or maſters, to uſe force, on their ſcholars, and apprentices, if 
* ſuch an indire&@ and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, together with neceflity, does not 
« doit?” I anſwer, neither your indirect, and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, nor the 
neceſſity, you ſuppoſe, of it. For I do not think, you will. fay, that any 
ſchoolmaſter has a power to teach, much leſs to uſe force to any one's child, 
without the conſent and uy of the father : but a father, you will fay, has 
a power to ufe force, to correct his child, to bring him to learning, or ſkill, in 
that trade, he is defigned to; and to this, the father is authorized, by the uſe- 
_ fulnefs and neceſſity of force. This I deny, that the mere ſuppoſed uſefulneſs 
and neceſſity of force authorizes the father to uſe it; for then, whenever he 
Judged it uſeful and 83 for his ſon, to prevail with him to apply himſelf 
to any trade, he might uſe force upon him, to that purpoſe; which I think, nei- 
ther you, nor any body elſe, will ſay, a father has a right to do, on his idle, 

and, pethaps, married fon, at 30 or 40 years old,  _ 
THERE is, then, ſomething elſe, in the caſe; and whatever it be, that au- 
thorizes the father, to uſe force upon his child, to make him a proficient in it, 
authorizes Him alſo, to chuſe that trade, art, or ſcience, he would have him a 
ptofltient in: for the father can no longer uſe force upon his ſon, to make him 
attain any art, or trade, than he can preſcribe to him, the art, or trade, he is to 
attain, Put your parallel now, if you pleaſe: the father, by the uſefulneſs and 
neteffity of force, is authorized to uſe it upon his child, to make him attain any 
art or ſcience ; therefore, the magiſtrate is authorized to uſe force, to bring men 
to the true religion, becauſe it is uſeful and neceſſary. Thus far you have uſed it, 
and yeu think it does well. But let us go on with the parallel: this uſefulnels 
and neceſſity of force authorizes the father to uſe it, to make his ſon apply him- 
ſelf, to the uſe of the tneans, and helps, which are proper to make him, what 
he is defigned to be, no longer than it authorizes the father to deſign what his 
ſon ſhall be, and to chuſe for him, the art, or trade, he ſhall be of: and ſo the 
uſefulneſs and neceſſity, you ſuppoſe, in force, to bring men to any church, 
cannot authorize the magiſtrate, to uſe force, any farther, than he has a right 
to chuſe for any one, what church, or religion, he ſhall be of. So that if you 
. 2 | | WI 
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will ſtick to this argu ment, and allow the parallel, between the tnagiſtrate and 


a father, and the right they have, to uſe force, for the inſtructing of their 
ſubjects in religion, and children in arts, you muſt either allow the magiſtrate 
to have power, to chuſe what religion his ſubjects ſhall be of, which you have 
denied, or elſe, that he has no power to uſe force to make them uſe means to 


be of it. q 5 ö : 4 # : ; 

A Far being entruſted with the care and proviſion for his child, is, as 
well bound in duty, as fitted by natural love and tenderneſs, to ſupply the defects 

of his tender age. When it is born, the child cannot move itſelf for the eaſe 


and help of natural neceſſities, the parents hands muſt ſupply that inability, and 


feed, cleanſe and ſwaddle it. Age having given more ſtrength, and the exer- 
ciſe of the limbs, the parents are diſcharged from the trouble, of putting meat 
into the mouth of the child, clothing or unclothing, or carrying him in their 
arms. The ſame duty and affection, which required ſuch kind of helps to the 
infant, makes them extend their thoughts to other cares for him, when he is 
grown a little bigger; it is not only a preſent ſupport, but a future, comfortable 
ſubſiſtence begins to be thought on: to this, ſome art, or ſcience, is neceſſary, 
but the child's ignorance and want of proſpe& makes him unable to chuſe. And 


hence the father has a power to chuſe for him, that the flexible and docile part 


of life may not be ſquandered away, and the time of inſtruction and improve- 
ment be loſt, for want of direction. The trade, or art, being choſen by the fa- 
ther, it is the exerciſe and induſtry of the child muſt acquire it to himſelf; but 
induſtry, uſually wanting in children, the ſpur, which reaſon and foreſight gives 
to the endeavours of i men, the father's rad and correction is fain to ſupply 
that want, to make him, apply himſelf to the uſe of thoſe means and helps, 
which are proper to make him, what he is deſigned to be. But, when the child 
is once come to the ſtate of manhood, and to be the poſſeſſor and free diſpoſer 
of his goods and eſtate, he is then diſcharged from this diſcipline of his parents, 
and they have, no longer, any right to chuſe any art, ſcience, or courſe of life 
for him; or, by force, to make him apply himſelf to the uſe of thoſe means, 
which are proper to make him be, what he deſigns to be. Thus the want of 
knowledge to chuſe a fit calling, and want of knowledge of the neceſſity of 
pains and induſtry, to attain ſkill in it, puts a power into the parents hands, to 


uſe force, where it is neceſſary, to procure the application and diligence of their 


children, in that, which their parents have thought fit to ſet them to; but it 
gives this power to the parents, only, and to no other, whilſt they live: and, 
if they die, whilſt their children need it, to their ſubſtitutes ; and there it is ſafely 
placed: for ſince their want of knowledge, during their nonage, makes them 
want direction; and want of reaſon often makes them need puniſhment and force, 
to excite their endeavours, and keep them intent to the uſe of thoſe means, that 
lead to the end, they are directed to, the tenderneſs and love of parents will en- 
gage them to uſe it, oply for their good, and generally to quit it too, when, by 
the title of manhood, they come to be above the direction and diſcipline of chil- 
dren. But, how does this prove, that the magiſtrate has any right, to force 
men, to apply themſelves, to the uſe of thoſe means and helps, which are pro- 
per to make them of any religion, more than it proves, that the magiſtrate has 
a right to chuſe for them, what religion they ſhall be of ? | 

Jo yourqueſtion therefore, © What is it, that warrants and authorizes ſchool- 
** maſters, tutors, and maſters, to uſe force upon their ſcholars, or apprentices?” 
I anſwer, a commiſſion from the father, or mother, or thoſe, who ſupply their 
places; for, without that, no indirect, or at a diſtance, uſefulneſs, or ſuppoſed 
neceſſity, could authorize them, RIS „„ 


BvT then, you will aſk, Is it not this uſefulneſs and neceſſity, that gives this 


power to the father and mother? I grant it. I would fain know then, fay you, 
* why the ſame uſefulneſs, joined with the like neceſſity, will not as well do, 
in the caſe before us?” And J, Sir, will as readily tell you: becauſe the 
underſtanding of the parents is to ſupply the want of it, in the minority of 
their children; and, therefore, they have a right, not only to uſe force, to 
make their children apply themfelyes to the means of acquiring any art, Sie 
| | | | ; trade, 
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trade, but to chuſe alſo the trade, or calling, they ſball. be of. But when, be. 


ing come out of the ſtate of minority, they are ſuppoſed of years of diſeretion, to 
chuſe what they will deſign themſelves to be, they are alſo at liberty to judge 
what application and induſtry they will uſe, for the attaining of it; and then, 


bow negligent ſoever they are, in the uſe of the means, how averſe ſoever to in- 


ſtruction, or application, they are paſt the correction of a ſchool-maſter, and 


their parents can no longer chufe, or deſign, for them, what they ſhall be, nor 


« uſe force to prevail with them, to apply themſelves, to the uſe of thoſe means, 
“ and helps, which are proper to make them, what they are deſigned to be.” 


He that imagines a father, or tutor, may ſend his ſon to ſchool, at thirty, or 
forty, years old, and order him to be whipp'd there, or that any indirect and at 


a diſtance uſefulneſs will authorize him to be ſo uſed, will be thought fitter to 
be ſent thither himſelf, and there to receive due correction. EF | 
Warn you have conſidered, it is otherwiſe, in the cafe of the magiſtrate 
uſing force, your way, in matters of religion; that there his, underſtanding is 
not to ſupply the defect of underſtanding, in his ſubjects, and that only for a 
time; that he cannot chuſe, for any of his ſubjects, what religion he ſhall be of, 
as you yourſelf confeſs; and that this power of the magiſtrate, if it be (as is 


claimed by you) over men of all ages, parts and endowments, you will perhaps, 
« ſee ſome reaſon, why it ſhould not do, in the caſe before us, as well as in 


ce that, of ſchoolmaſters, and tutors, though you believe, I cannot aſſign any.“ 
But, Sir, will your indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſe, together with your ſup- 
poſed neceſſity, authorize the maſter of the ſhoe-makers company, to take any 
one, who comes into his hands, and puniſh him, for not being of the ſhoe- 
makers company, and not coming to their guild, when he, who has a right to 
chuſe, of what trade and company he will be, thinks it not his intereſt to be a 
ſhoe-maker? nor can he, or any body elſe, imagine, that this force,. this pu- 
niſhment, is uſed to make him a good ſhoe-maker, when it 1s ſeen and avowed, 
that the puniſhments ceaſe, and they are free from it, who enter themſelves of 
the company, whether they are really ſhoe-makers, or in earneſt apply them- 
ſelves to be ſo or no. How much it differs from this, that the magiſtrate ſhould 


puniſh men, for not being of his church, who chuſe not to be of it, and when 


they are once enter'd into the communion of it, are puniſhed no more, though 
they are as ignorant, unſkilful, and unpractiſed in the religion of it, as before: 
how much, I ſay, this differs, from the caſe I propoſed, I leave you to conſi- 
der. For, after all your pretences, of uſing force, for the ſalvation of fouls, and 
conſequently, to make men really chriſtians, you are fain to allow, and you 


give reaſons for it, that force is uſed, only to thoſe who are out of your church: 


but whoever are once in it, are free from force, whether they be really chriſti- 
ans, and apply themſelves to thoſe things, which are for the ſalvation of their 


\ 


ſouls, or no. | | 

As to what you ſay, that, whether they chuſe it, or no, they ought to chuſe 
it; for your magiſtrate's religion is the true religion; that is the queſtion be- 
tween you and them : but be that as it will, if force be to be uſed, in the caſe, 
I have proved that, be the magiſtrate's religion true, or falſe, he, whilſt he be- 


| heves it to be true, is under an obligation to uſe force, as if it were true. 


Bur, ſince you think your inſtance of children ſo weighty and prefling, to 
return you your queſtion ; I aſk you then, are not parents as much authorized 
to teach their children their religion, as they are to teach them their trade, when 
they have deligned them to it? May they not as lawfully correct them, to make 
them learn their catechiſe, or the principles of their religion, as they may to 
make them learn Clenard's grammar? or may they not uſe force, to make them go 
to mals, or whatever they believe, to be the worſhip of the true religion, as to go to 
ſchool, or learn any art, or trade? if they may, as I think you will not deny, 
unleſs you will ſay, that none but orthodox parents may teach their children any 
religion; if they may, I ſay then, pray tell me a reaſon (if your arguments, from 
the diſcipline of children, be good) why the magiſtrate may not uſe force, to 
bring men to his religion, as well as parents may uſe force, to inſtruc children, 
and bring them up in theirs? When you have conſider'd this, you will, N 
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gad ſome. difference between the tate of children and grown men, betwixt 
thoſe, under tutelage, and thoſe, who are free and at their own diſpoſal ; and be 
inclined to think, that thoſe reaſons, which ſubject children, in their nonage, to 
the uſe of force, may not, nor do concern men, at years of diſcretion. 


345 


.- You tell us farther, That commonwealths are inſtituted, for the attaining A. P. ig, - 


« of all the benefits, which political government can yield: and therefore, if 
« the ſpiritual and eternal intereſts of men may, any way, be procured, or ad- 
« yanced, by political government, the procuring and advancing thoſe intereſts 
« muſt, in all reaſon, be received, amongſt the ends of civil ſociety, and ſo 


« conſequently, fall within the compaſs of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction.” Con- 


cerning the extent of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction, and the ends of civil ſociety, 
whether the author, or you, have begged the queſtion, which is the chief buſt. 
neſs of your 56th, and two or three following pages, I ſhall leave it to the rea- 
ders to judge, and bring the matter, if you pleaſe; to a ſhorter iſſue. The 


ueſtion is, Whether the magiſtrate has any power to interpoſe force, in matters 


of religion, or for the ſalvation of fouls? The argument againſt it is, that civil 
ſocieties are not conſtituted for that end, and the magiſtrate cannot uſe force, 
for ends, for which the commonwealth was not conſtituted. JON 
Tur end of a commonwealth conſtituted can be ſuppoſed no other, than what 
men, in the conſtitution of, and entering into it, propoſed ; and that could be 
nothing, but protection, from ſuch injuries from other men, which, they de- 
firing to avoid, nothing but force could prevent, or remedy : all things, but this, 
being as well attainable by men, living in a neighbourhood, without the bonds 
of a commonwealth, they could propoſe to themſelves no other thing, but this, 
in quitting their natural liberty, and putting themſelves under the umpirage of a 
civil ſovereign, who, therefore, had the force of all the members of the com- 
monwealth put into his hands, to make his decrees to this end be obeyed. Now 
fince no man, or ſociety of men can, by their opinions in religion, or ways of 
worſhip, do any man, who differed from them any injury, which he could not 
avoid, or redreſs, if he deſired it, without the help of force; the puniſhing any 
opinion, in religion, or ways of worſhip, by the force given the magiſtrate, 
could not be intended by thoſe, who conſtituted, or entered into the common- 
wealth, and ſo could be no end of it, but quite the contrary. For force, from 


a ſtronger hand, to bring a man to a religion, which another thinks the true, 
being an injury, which in the ſtate of nature, every one would avoid, protec- 


tion, from ſuch injury, is one of the ends of a commonwealth, and ſo every 
man has a right to toleration. NIH | 

Ix you will fay, that commonwealths are not voluntary ſocieties, conſtituted 
by men, and by men freely entered into, I ſhall defire you to prove it. 

In the mean time, allowing it you for good, that commonwealths are conſti- 


tuted by God, for ends, which he has appointed, without the conſent and con- 
trivance of men. If you fay, that one of thoſe ends is the propagation of the 
true religion, and the ſalvation of men's ſouls ; I ſhall defire you to ſhew me, 


any ſuch end, expreſly appointed by God, in revelation ; which ſince, as you 
confeſs, you cannot do, you have recourſe to the general law of nature; and 

what is that? the law of reaſon, whereby every one is commiſſioned to do good. 
And the propagating the true religion, for the ſalvation of mens ſouls, being do- 
ing good, you ſay, the civil ſovereigns are commiſſioned and required, by that 
law, to uſe force, for thoſe ends. But fince, by this law, all civil ſovereigns 
are commiſſioned, and obliged, alike, to uſe their coactive power, for the pro- 
pagating the true religion, and the ſalvation of fouls ; and it is not poſſible, for 
them, to execute ſuch a commiſſion, or obey that law, but by uſing force, to 


bring men to that religion, which they judge the true; by which uſe of force, 


much more harm, than good, would be done, towards the propagating the true 
religion, in the world, as I have ſhewed elſewhere : therefore, no ſuch com- 
miſſion, whoſe execution would do more harm than good, more hinder than 
promote the end, for which it is ſuppoſed given, can be a commiſſion from 
God by the law of nature. And this, I ſuppoſe, may ſatisfy you about the end 
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| of civil ſocieties, or commonmealþs, and-anſwer what you fay, concerning the 


Page 58, 


ends, attainable by them. s. 

Bur that you may not think the great poſition of yours, which is ſo often 
uſhered in, with doubtleſs, (for which, you imagine, you have ſufficient war- 
rant, in a miſapplied ſchool- maxim) is paſt; over too lightly, and is not ſuffici- 
ently anſwer'd;, I ſhall give you that farther ſatisfactio n. 

You ſay, civil ſocieties are inſtituted, for the attaining all the benefits, 
« which civil ſociety, or political government can yield; and the reaſon you 


give for it, * becauſe it has hitherto been univerſally acknowledged, that no 


ce ſhall be © 


« power is given in vain: and therefore, © if I except any of thoſe benefits, I 

bliged to admit that the power of attaining them was given in vain,” 
And, if J do. omit it, no harm will follow in human affairs: or if I may bor- 
row an elegant expreſſion of yours, out of the foregoing leaf, the fortune of 
Europe does not turn upon it.” In the voluntary inſtitution, and beſtowing of 
power, there is no abſurdity, or inconvenience, at all, that power, ſufficient for 
ſeveral ends, ſhould be limited by thoſe, that give the power, only to one, or 
ſome part of them. The power, which a general, commanding a potent army, 


has, may be enough to. take more towns, thaw one, from the enemy, or to ſup. 


preſs a domeſtick {edition ; and yet the power of attaining thoſe benefits, which 
15. in his hand, will not authorize. him to employ the force of the army therein, 
if he be commiſſioned only to beſiege, and take one certain place. So it is 
in a commonwealth. The power, that is in the civil ſovereign, is the force of 
all the ſubjects of the commonwealth, which ſuppoſing it ſufficient, for other 
ends, than the preſerving the members of the commonwealth, in peace, from 
injury and violence: yet if thoſe, who gave him that power, limited the appli- 


cation of it, to that ſole end, no opinion of any other benefits, attainable by it, 


Mat. xxviii. 
"3 


Page 5 5. 


can authorize him to uſe it otherwiſe. 
Ou Saviour tells us expreſsly, That © all power was given him in heaven 


* and earth.” By which power, I imagine you will not fay, © that the ſpiri- 


ce tual and eternal intereſt” of thoſe men, whom, you think need the help of 
political force, and of all other men too, could not, any way, be procured, or 
advanced; and yet, if you will hear him in another place, you will find this 
power (which being all power, could certainly have wrought on all men) li- 
mited to a certain number: he fays, Thou haſt given him [i. e. thy fon] 
« power over all fleſh, that he thould give eternal life, to as many, as thou 
e haſt given him.” Whether your univerſally acknowledged maxim, of lo- 
gick, be true enough, to authorize you, to ſay, that any part of this power was 
given him in yain, and to enable you to draw conſequences from it, you were 
beſt ſee. — EE. | 

Bu r, were your maxim ſo true, that it proved, that ſince it might © indi- 
« rectly and at a diſtance” do fome ſervice, towards the © procuring, or ad- 
ce vancing, the ſpiritual intereſt” of ſome few ſubjects of a commonwealth, there- 
fore force was to be employed to that end; yet that will ſcarce make good this 
doctrine of yours; © doubtleſs commonwealths are inſtituted, for the attaining 


_ © all thoſe henefits, which political government can yield: therefore, if the ſpi- 


“ritual and eternal intereſts of men may, any way be procured, or advanced, 
by political government, the procuring and advancing thoſe intereſts muſt, 
ein all reaſon, be reckoned among the ends of civil focieties, and fo, conſe- 
quently, fall within the compaſs of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction. For grant- 
« ing it true, that commonwealths are inſtituted for the attaining all thoſe bene- 
56 fits, which political government can yield, it does not follow, that the pro- 
* curing and advancing the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt” of ſome few members 
of the commonwealth, by an application of power, which indirectly, and at 3 
diſtance, or by accident, may do ſome ſervice, that way, whilſt, at the ſame 
time it prejudices. a far greater number, in their civil intereſts, can, with reaſon, 
be reckoned among the ends of civil ſociety, 

* THAT commonwealths are inſtituted for theſe ends, viz. for the procur- 
ing, preſerving and advancing men's civil intereſts, you will ſay, no age? wilt 
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« deny. To facrifice, therefore, theſe civil intereſts, of a great number of peo- 
ple, which are the allowed ends of the commonwealth, to the. uncertain expec- 
tation of ſome fervice,, to be done, indirectly and at a diſtance, to a far leſs num- 
ber, as experience has always ſhewed thoſe really conyerted, to the true religion 
by farce, to be, if any at all; cannot be one of the ends of the commonwealth, 
Though the advancing of the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt be of infinite advantage 
to the perſons, who receive that benefit; yet, if it can be thought a benefit to 
the commonwealth, when it is procured them, with the diminiſhing or de- 
ſtroying the civil intereſts of great numbers of their fellow-citizens ; then, the 
ravaging of an enemy, the plague, or a famine, may be ſaid, to bring a benefit 
to the commonwealth : for either of theſe may, indirectly and at a diſtance, do 
ſome ſervice, towards the advancing, or procuring, the ſpiritual and eternal in- 
tereſt of ſome of thoſe, who ſuffer in it. : * 
In the two latter paragraphs, you except againſt my want of exactneſs in ſet- Page 57. 
ting down your opinion, I am arguing againſt, Had it been, any way, to take 
off the force of what, you ſay, or that the reader could have been miſled by my 
words, in any part of the queſtion, I was arguing againſt, you had had reaſon 
to. complain : if nat, you. had done better to have entertained the reader, with a 
clearer anſwer to my argument, than ſpent your ink, and his time, needleſsly, to 
ſhew ſuch niceneſs. 8 | 3 
My argument is as good againſt your tenet, in your own words, as in mine, 
which you except againſt ; your words are, * doubtſeſs commonwealths are in- A. P. 18. 
« ſtituted for the attaining of all the benefits, which political government can 
e yield; and, therefore, if the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt of men may, any 
i« way, be procured, or advanced, by political government, the procuring and 
« advancing thoſe intereſts muſt, in all reaſon, be reckoned amongſt the ends of 
« civil ſocieties.” _ | | „„ 
To which I anſwered, that if this be ſo, Then this poſition muſt be true, I. 2. p. 283 
vis. that all ſocieties, whatſoever, arc inſtituted, for the attaining all the bene- 
« fits, that they may, any way, yield; there being nothing peculiar to civil ſo- 
« ciety, in the caſe, why that ſociety ſhould be inſtituted, for the attaining all 
« the benefits, it can, any way, yield, and other ſocieties not, By which argu- 
« ment, it will follow, that all ſocieties are inſtituted, for one and the ſame end, 
« j. e. for the attaining all the benefits, that they can any way yield. By which 
te account, there will be no difference between church and ſtate, a common- 
« wealth and an army, or between a family and the Eaſt-India company: all 
„ which: have hitherto been thought diſtinct ſorts of ſocieties, inſtituted for dif- 
« ferent, ends, If your hypotheſis hold good, one of the ends of the family 
« muſt be to preach the goſpel, and adminiſter the ſacrament ; and one buſineſs 
of an army to teach languages, and propagate religion; becauſe theſe are be- 
© nefits, ſome way or other, attainable by thoſe focieties; unleſs you take want 
* of commiſſion and authority to be a ſufficient impediment : and that will be ſo 
in other caſes.” To which you reply, © nor will it follow from hence, that page 38 
all ſocieties are inſtituted for one and the fame end (as you imagine it will) 
unleſs you ſuppoſe all ſocieties enabled, by the power they are endued with, 
e to attain the ſame end, which I believe no man hitherto did ever affirm. 
And therefore, notwithſtanding this poſition, there may be till as great a 
difference, as you pleaſe, between church and ſtate, a commonwealth and 
© an army, or between a family and the Eaſt-India company. Which ſeveral 
« focieties, as they are inſtituted for different ends, fo are they, likewiſe, fur- 
* niſhed, with different powers, proportionate to their reſpective ends.“ In 
which, the reaſon, you give, to deſtroy my inference, I am to thank you for, if 
you underſtood the force of it, it being the very ſame I bring, to ſhew that my 
iaference, from your way of arguing, is good, I ſay, that from your way of 
reaſonings about the ends of government, © it would follow, that all ſocieties 
were inſtituted, for one and the ſame end; unleſs you take want of commil- 
* miſſion: and authority to be a ſufficient impediment.” And you tell me, here, 
it will not follow, © unleſs I ſuppoſe all ſocieties enabled, by the powers they 


are endued with, to attain the fame end; which, in other words, is, unleſs 
5 | | I ups 
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Page 51. 


Page 58. 


them the ſame commiſſion. 


Tux natural force of all the members of any ſociety, or of thoſe, who, by the 
ſociety, can be procured to aſſiſt it, is, in one ſenſe, called the power of that ſo- 
ciety. This power of force, is generally put into ſome one, or few, perſons 
hands, with direction and authority how to uſe it; and this, in another ſenſe, 
is called alſo the power of the ſociety : and this is the power you here ſpeak of 
and in thefe following words, viz. * ſeveral ſocieties, as they are inſtituted for 
« different ends; ſo likewiſe are they furniſhed with different powers, propor- 
e tjonate to their reſpective ends.” The power, therefore of any ſociety, in this 

ſenſe, is nothing but the authority and direction, given to thoſe, that have the 
management of the force, or natural power, of the ſociety, how, and to what 
ends, to uſe it, by which commiſſion the ends of ſocieties are known and diſtin. 
guiſhed. So that all ſocieties, wherein thoſe, who are intruſted with the ma- 

nagement of the force, or natural power of the ſociety, have commiſſion and 
authority to uſe that force, or natural power, of the ſociety, to attain the ſame 
benefits, are inſtituted for the ſame end. And therefore, if in all ſocieties thoſe, 
who have the management of the force, or natural power of the ſociety, are 
commiſſioned, or authorized, to uſe that force, to attain all the benefits, attain- 
able by it, all ſocieties are inſtituted to the ſame end: and fo, what I faid, will 
ſtill be true, viz. © That a family and an army, a commonwealth and a church, 
ce have all the ſame. And, if your hypotheſis hold good, one of the ends of a 
« family muſt be to preach the goſpel, and adminiſter the ſacraments; and one 
« bufineſs of an an army to teach languages, and propagate religion, becauſe theſe 
are benefits, ſome way or other, attainable by thoſe ſocieties ; unleſs you take 
« want of commiſſion and authority to be a ſufficient impediment : and that 
will be fo too in other caſes.” To which you have ſaid nothing, but what 
does confirm it, which you will a little better fee, when you have conſidered, 
that any benefit, attainable by force, or natural power, of a ſociety, does not 
prove the ſociety. to be inſtituted for that end, till you ſhew, that thoſe, to 
whom the management of the force of the ſociety is intruſted, are commiſſioned 


to uſe it, to that end. 


AND therefore, to your next paragraph, I ſhall think it anſwer enough, to 
print here, fide by fide, with it, that paragraph of mine, to which you intended 
it as an anſwer. | | ET 


L. 2. page 283. © It is a benefit to 
« have true knowledge and philoſophy 
« embraced and aſſented to, in any ci- 


e vil ſociety, or government. But will 


« you ſay, therefore, that it is a bene- 
« fit to the ſociety, or one of the ends 


« of government, that all who are not 


ce peripateticks, ſhould be puniſhed, to 


« make men find out the truth, and 


« profeſs it? This, indeed, might be 


« thought a fit way, to make ſome men 


= embrace the peripatetick philoſophy, 


« but not a proper way, to find the 
e truth, For, perhaps the peripatetick 


_« philoſophy may not be true; per- 


<« haps, a great many have not time, 
ce nor parts to ſtudy it: perhaps a great 


„ many, who have ſtudied it, cannot 
« he convinced of the truth of it: and 


« therefore, it cannot be a benefit to 
« the commonwealth, nor one of the 
« ends of it, that theſe members of the 
* ſociety ſhould be diſturbed, and diſ- 


La) 
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I ſuppoſe all, who have, in their hands, the force of any ſociety, to have all of 


tetick philoſophy may not be true, 


1t be not) yet the true religion is un- 


who have the true religion duly ten- 


« cated 


2 


L. 3. p. 58. To your next para- 
graph, after what has already been 
ſaid, I think it may ſuffice to ſay, as 
follows, though perhaps the peripa- 


(and perhaps it is no great matter, if 


doubtedly true. And though per- 
haps a great many have not time, nor 
parts to ſtudy that philoſophy, (and 
perhaps it may be no great matter 
neither, if they have not) yet all, 


dered them, have time, and all, but 
ideots and madmen, have parts like- 
wiſe, to ſtudy it, as much as it is ne- 
ceſſary for them, to ſtudy it. And, 
though perhaps a great many, who 
have ſtudied that philoſophy, cannot 
be convinced of the truth of it, 
(which perhaps is no great wonder) 
yet no man ever ſtudied the true re- 
ligion, with ſuch care and diligence, 
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eaſed to no 8 when they are 
guilty of no fault. For juſt the ſame 
reaſon, it cannot be a benefit to civil 


ſociety, that men ſhould be puniſhed 


in Denmark for not being luthe- 
rans, in Geneva, for not being cal- 
viniſts, and in Vienna, for not being 
apiſts, as a; means to make them 
find out the true religion. For ſo, 
upon your grounds, men muſt be 
treated in thoſe places, as well as in 
England, for not being of the church 


of England. And then, I beſeech 


you, conſider the great benefit will 
accrue to men, in ſociety, by this 
method: and I ſuppoſe it will be a 


hard thing for you to prove, that ever 


civil governments were inſtituted, to 
puniſh men, for not being of this, or 


that, ſect in religion; however, by 


accident, indirectly and at a diſtance, 


it may be an occafion to one, perhaps, 


of a thouſand, or an hundred, to ſtu- 
dy that controverſy, which is all you 
expect from it. If it be a benefit, 


pray tell me what benefit it is. A ci- 


vil benefit, it cannot be, For men's 
civil intereſts are diſturbed, injured, 
and impaired by it. And what ſpi- 


ritual benefit that can be, to any mul- 


titude of men, to be puniſhed for diſ- 
ſenting from a falſe, or erroneous pro- 
feſſion, I would have you find out; 


-as he might, and ought to, uſe, and 


with an honeſt mind, but he was 
convinced of the truth of it, And 


that thoſe, who cannot otherwiſe be 
brought to do this, ſhall be a little 


diſturbed and diſeaſed, to bring them 
to it, I take to be the intereſt, not on- 
ly of thoſe particular perſons, who, 
by this means, may be brought into 
the way of ſalvation, but of the com- 


monwealth, likewiſe upon theſe two 


accounts. | 


78; Becauſe the true religion, which 
this method propagates, makes good 


men; and good men are always the 


beſt ſubjects, or members of a com- 
monwealth; not only as they do more 
ſincerely and zealouſly promote the 
publick good than other men; but 
likewiſe in regard of the favour of 
God, which they often procure to 


the ſocieties, of which they are mem 


bers. And, 


2. Becauſe this care, in any com- 


monwealth, of God's honour and 


men's ſalvation, entitles it to his ſpe- 
cial protection and bleſſing. So that, 
where this method is uſed, it proves 
both a ſpiritual and a civil benefit to 
the commonwealth. | | 


unleſs it be a ſpiritual benefit to be in danger to be driven into a wrong way. 
For, if in all differing ſects, one is in the wrong, it is a hundred to one but 
that, from which any one diſſents, and is puniſhed for diſſenting from, is the 


wrong.“ 


You tell us, © the true religion is undoubtedly true.” If you had told us 


too, who is undoubtedly judge of it, you had put all paſt doubt : but till you 
will be pleaſed to determine that, it would be undoubtedly true, that the king 


of Denmark is as undoubtedly judge of it, at Copenhagen, and the emperor at 


Vienna, as the king of England, in this iſland, I do not fay, they judge as 
right, but they are by as much right judges, and therefore have as much right 


to puniſh thoſe, who diſſent from lutheraniſm and popery, in thoſe countries, 
as any other civil magiſtrate has to puniſh any diſſenters from the national reli- 


gion, any where elſe. And who can deny, but theſe briars and thorns, laid in 
their way, by the penal laws of thoſe countries, may do ſome ſervice, indirectly 
and at a diſtance, to bring men there, ſincerely and impartially to examine mat» 


ters of religion, and ſo to embrace the truth, that muſt ſave them, which the bare 


outward profeſſion of any religion in the world will not do. 

* Tris true religion, which is undoubtedly true, you tell us too, never any 
* body. ſtudied with ſuch care and diligence, as he might, and ought to uſe, and 
* with an honeſt mind, but he was convinced of the truth of it. 

Ir you will reſolve it, in your ſhort, circular way, and tell me ſuch diligence, 
as one ought to uſe, is ſuch diligence, as brings one to be convinced, it is a 
queſtion too eaſy to be aſked, If I ſhould defire to know plainly, what is to be 
underſtood by it, it would be a queſtion too hard for you to anſwer, and there- 
fore I ſhall not trouble you with demanding, what this diligence, which a man 
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may, and ought to uſe, is; nor what you mean by an honeſt mind. I only af; 
von, Whether force, your way applied, be able to produce them? that fo the 
| commonwealth may have the benefits you propoſe, from men's being convinced 
df, and conſequently embracing, the true religion, which, you ſay, no body can 
miſs, who is brought to that diligence, and that honeſt mind. HR: 4+ 
- Ius benefits to the commonwealth are, 1. That the true religion, that this 
© method propagates, makes good men, and good men are always the beſt ſub. 
<« jects,” and often procure the favour of God, to the ſociety, they are members 
* of.” Being forward enough to grant, that nothing contributes ſo much to the 
benefit of a ſociety, as that it be made up of good men, I began preſently to give 
into your method, which promiſes ſo ſure a way, to make them fo ſtudy the 
true religion, that they cannot miſs the being convinced of the truth of it, and 
ſo hardly avoid being really of the true religion, and conſequently good men, 
But that I might not miſtake, in a thing of that conſequence, I began to look 
about, in thoſe countries, where force had been made uſe of, to propagate, what 
you allowed to be the true religion, and found complaints of as great a ſcar- 
city of good men there, as in other places. A friend, whom I diſcourſed, on 
this point, ſaid, it might poſſibly be, that the world had not yet had the bene- 
fit of your method; becauſe law-makers had not yet been able to find that juſt 
temper of penalties, on which your propagation of the true religion was built; 
and that, therefore, it was great pity, you had not yet diſcovered this great ſe- 
cret, but it was to be hoped you would. Another, who ſtood by, faid, he 
did not ſee how your method could make men, it wrought on, and brought to 
conformity, better than others, unleſs corrupt nature, with impunity, were 
like to produce better men, in one outward profeſſion, than another. To 
which I replied, That we did not look on conformiſts, through a due medium; 
for if we did, with you, allow it preſumable that all, who conformed, did it 
upon conviction, there could be no juſt complaint of the ſcarcity of good men: 
and ſo we got over that difficulty. | | 3 v6 5 
Tux ſecond benefit, you ſay, your uſe of force brings to the commonwealth, 
is, That this care, in any commonwealth, of God's honour and men's ſalva- 
6 tion, entitles it to his ſpecial protection and blefling.” Then certainly, all 
commonwealths, that have any regard to the protection and bleſſing of God, 
will not negle& to entitle themſelves to it, by uſing of force, to promote that 
religion, they believe to be true. But I beſeech you, what care is this of the 
honour of God, and men's ſalvation, you ſpeak of? Is it, as you have owned it, 
a care, by penalties, to make men outwardly conform, and, without any farther 
care or enquiry, to preſume that they do it, upon conviction, and with a ſincere 
embracing of, and obedience to the truth ? But if the honour of God, and men's 
ſalvation, confiſts not in an outward conformity to any religion, but in ſome- 
thing farther, what bleſſing they may expect, whoſe care goes fo far, and then 
| preſume: the reſt, which is the hardeſt part, and therefore leaſt to be preſumed, 
Chap. xlvii. the prophet Jeremy will tell you, who ſays, © curſed be he that does the work 
10. of the Lord negligently :” which thoſe, who think it is the magiſtrate's buſi- 
neſs, to uſe force, to bring men heartily to embrace the truth, that muſt ſave 
them, were beſt ſeriouſly to conſider. Tb : | 
Page 59. Lou next paragraph containing nothing but poſitions of yours, which you 
ſuppoſe elſewhere proved, and 1 elſewhere examined, it is not fit the reader 
ſhould: be troubled, any farther, about them. 
[ once knew a gentleman, who having crack'd himſelf with an ungovern- 
able ambition, could never afterwards hear the place, he aimed at, mentioned, 
without thewing marks of his diſtemper. I know not what the matter is, that 
when there comes in your way, but the mention of ſecular power, in your, or 
eccleſiaſtick hands, you cannot contain yourſelf : we have inſtances of it, in o- 
ther parts of your letter; and here again, you fall into a fit, which fince it pro- 
duces: rather marks of your breeding, than arguments for your cauſe, I ſhall 
leave them, as they are, to the reader, if you can make them go down with 
him, for reaſons, from a grave man, or for a ſober anſwer to what I fay, in that 
and the following paragraph, _ 
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Mocu-wu Af of the ſame ſize is your ingenious reply, to what I ſay, in the Page. 61. 
next para graph, viz. that commonwealths, or civil ſocieties and governments, 
« jf you will believe the judicious Mr. Hooker, are, as St. Peter calls them, 5 
. dyYpwrivy eric, the contrivance and inſtitution of man.” To which you 1 Pet. ii. 13. 
ſmartly reply, for your choler was up, it it well for St. Peter, that he had 
« the judicious Mr. Hooker on his fide.” And it would have been well for you 
too, to have ſeen that Mr. Hooker's authority was made uſe of, not to confirm 
the authority of St. Peter, but to confirm that ſenſe, I gave, of St. Peter's words, 
which is not fo clear in our tranſlation, but that there are thoſe, who, as I doubt 
not but you know, do not allow of it. But this being ſaid, when paſſion, it 
ſeems, rather employed your wit, than your judgment, though nothing to the 


purpole, may yet perhaps, indirectly and at a diſtance, do ſome ſervice. 

Ax now, Sir, if you can but imagine that men, in the corrupt ſtate of na- 
ture, might be authorized and required, by reaſon, the law of nature, to avoid 
the inconveniencies of that ſtate, and, to that purpoſe, to put the power of go- 

verning them into ſome one, or more men's hands, in ſuch forms, and under 

ſuch agreements, as they ſhould think fit: which governors, ſo ſet over them, 
for a good end, by their own choice, though they received all their power from 
thoſe, who, by the law of nature, had a power to confer it on them, may very 
fitly be called © powers ordained of God; being choſen and appointed by thoſe, 
who had authority from God, ſo to do. [For he that receives commiſſion, (li- 
mited according to the diſcretion of him that gives it) from another, who had 
authority from his prince ſo to do, may truly be ſaid, fo far as his commiſſion 
reaches, to be appointed, or ordained, by the prince himſelf.] It may ſerve as 
an anſwer to your two next paragraphs, and to ſhew, that there is no oppoſition, 
or difficulty, in all that St. Peter, St. Paul, or the judicious Mr. Hooker fays ; 
nor any thing, in what either of them ſays, to your purpoſe. And, though it 
be true, .** thoſe powers that are, are ordained of God ?” yet it may, nevertheleſs, 
be true, that the power, any one has, and the ends, for which he has it, may be 
by the contrivance and appointment of men. „%% 
To my ſaying, © the ends of commonwealths, appointed by the inſtitutors of 

« them, could not be their ſpiritual and eternal intereſt, becauſe they could not 
& ſtipulate about thoſe, one with another, nor ſubmit this intereſt to the power 
te of the ſociety, or any ſovereign, they ſhould ſet over them.” You reply, 
Very true, Sir; but they can ſubmit to be puniſhed, in their temporal intereſt, page 52. 
e if they deſpiſe, or neglect, thoſe greater intereſts.” How they can ſubmit to 
be puniſhed, by any men, in their temporal intereſt, for that, which they can- 
not ſubmit to be judged by any man, when you can ſhew, I ſhall admire your 
politicks. Beſides, if the compact, about matters of religion, be, that thoſe 
ſhould be puniſhed, in their temporal, who neglect, or deſpiſe, their eternal in- 
tereſt, who, I beſeech you, is, by this agreement, rather to be puniſhed, a ſober 
diſſenter, who appears concerned for religion and his falvation, or an irreligious, 

profane, or debauched conformiſt ? By eg as deſpiſe, or neglect thoſe greater 

intereſts, you here mean, only diſſenters from the national religion: for thoſe, 

only, you puniſh, though you repreſent them, under ſuch a deſcription, as be- 

_ not peculiarly to them; but that matters not, ſo long as it beſt ſuits your 

occaſion. 

In your next paragraph you wonder at my news from the Weſt-Indies, I ſup- 
poſe, becauſe you found it not in your books of Europe, or Aſia. But, what- 
ever you may think, 1 aſſure you, all the world is not at Mile-end. But that 

you may be no more ſurprized with news, let me aſk you, Whether it be not . 

poſſible that men, to whom the rivers and woods afford the ſpontaneous provi- 

ſions of life, and ſo with no private poſſeſſions of land, had no enlarged deſires 

after riches, or power, ſhould live together in ſociety, make one people, of one 

language, under one chieftain, who ſhall have no other power, but to com- 

mand them in time of war, againſt their common enemies, without any muni- 

cipal laws, judges, or any perſon with ſuperiority, eſtabliſhed amongſt them, 
but ended all their private differences, if any aroſe, by the extemporary deter- 
mination of their neighbours, or of arbitrators choſen by the parties. I aſk 299 
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ſuch a commonwealth, the chieftain, who was the only man of 


- "ruthority ambngſt ther, had any power, to uſe the force, of the commonweatt, 
to any other end, but the defence of it, againſt an enemy, though other benefits 
were attainable by it? e EEE I ae S. 


3 : ) . 


anſwer for itſelf. 


Tur 9 7 55 of mine, to which you mean your next for an anſwer, ſhall 


} 


I. 2. p. 286. You quote the author's argument, which he L. 3. p. 6s. 


cc 


brings to prove, that the care of ſouls is not committed to the 
ce magiſtrate, in theſe words : * It is not committed to him 
by God, becauſe it appears not, God has ever given any 
ſuch authority to one man over another, as to compel any 
one to his religion.” This, when firſt I read it, I confeſs 


T thought a good argument. But you ſay, this is quite be- 


ſides the buſineſs; and the reaſon you give, is; For the 


authority of the magiſtrate is not an authority to compel 


any one to his religion, but only an authority to procure 


all his ſubjects, the means of diſcovering the way of ſalva- 
tion, and to procure, withal, as much as in him lies, that 


none remain ignorant of it, &c. I fear, Sir, you forget 
yourſelf. The author was not writing againſt your new 


hypotheſis, before it was known in the world, He may 


be excufed, if he had not the gift of prophecy, to argue 
againſt a notion, which was not yet ſtarted. He had in 
view only to. the laws, hitherto made, and the puniſhments 
(in matters of religion) in uſe in the' world. The penal- 
ties, as I take it, are laid on men, for being of different 


ways of religion : which, what is it other, but to compel 


them, to relinquiſh their own, and to conform themſelves 


to that, from which they differ ? If this be not to compel 
them to the magiſtrate's religion, pray tell us, what is? 
This muſt be neceffarily ſo underſtood ; unleſs it can be 
ſuppoſed, that the law intends not to have that done, 


which, with penalties, it commands to be done; or that 


Duniſhments are not compulſion, not that compulſion the 
author complains of, The law fays, © Do this, and live; 


embrace this doctrine, conform to this way of worſhip, 


and be at caſe and free? or elſe be fined, impriſoned, ba- 
If you can ſhew amon f the laws, that have 


niſhed, burnt. 
been made in England, concerning religion, (and I think 
I may ſay, any 5 17 elſe) any one, that puniſhes men, 
for not having impartially examined the religion, they have 


embraced, or refuſed,” I think I may yield you the cauſe. 


Law-makers have been generally wiſer, than to make laws, 
that could not be executed: and therefore their laws were 


againſt nonconformiſts, which could be known : and not 


for impartial examination, which could not. It was not 


then beſides the author's buſineſs, to bring an argument 


As to your next 


paragraph, I 
think I might 


now wholly paſs 


it over. I ſhall 
only tell you, 
that as I have of- 
ten heard, ſo ] 
hope I ſhall al- 


Ways hear, of 


« religion eſta- 


* bliſhed by 


& Jaw.” For 
though the ma- 
giſtrate's autho- 
rity can * add 
% no force, or 


C ſanction, to 


<« any religion, 
© whether true 
& or falſe, nor 
e any thing to 
the truth, or 
ce validity, of his 
* Own, or any 
e religionwhat- 
ce ſoever;” yet 
I think, it may 


do much, to- 


wards the up- 


holding and pre- 


ſerving the true 
religion, within 
his juriſdiction; 
and, in that re- 
ſpect, may pro- 
perlyenough, DE 
ſaid to eſtabliſh 
it. 


againſt the perſecutions here in faſhion. He did not know, that any one, 
who was ſo free as to acknowledge that the magiſtrate has not an autho- 
rity to compel any one to his religion,” and thereby at once (as you have 
done) give up all the laws, now in force, againſt diſſenters, had yet rods 
in ſtore for them, and, by a new trick, would bring them under the laſh of 


the law, when the old pretences were too much exploded, to ſerve any 


longer: have you never heard of ſuch a thing, as the religion eſtabliſhed by 
law? which is, it ſeems, the lawful religion of a country, and to be com- 
plied with, as ſuch. There being ſuch things, ſuch notions yet in the world, 
it was not quite beſides the author's buſineſs to alledge, that God never 
gave ſuch authority to one man, over another, as to compel any one to his 


, ce lj jon.“ 
6e relig 


(C 
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deſerves. But yet, in that little, you ſay, you mult give me leave to take notice, 


cc 


cc 


it 
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religion. I will grant, if you pleaſe, religion eſtabliſhed by law is a pretty 


odd way of ſpeaking, in the mouth of a chriſtian, (and yet it is much in 
faſhion) as if the magiſtrate's authority could add any force or ſanction, to any 
religion, whether true or falſe. I am glad to find you have ſo far conſidered 
the magiſtrate's authority, that you agree with the author, that he hath none 
to compel men to his religion. Much leſs can he, by any eſtabliſhment 
of law, add any thing to the truth, or validity, of his own, or any religion 
whatſoever.” | | 


THAT above-annexed is all the anſwer, you think this paragraph of mine 
that if, as you ſay, the magiſtrate's authority may do as much, towards the 


upholding and preſerving the true religion within his juriſdiction ; ſo alſo may 
do much, towards the upholding and preſerving of a falſe religion, and, in 


that reſpect, if you ſay true, may be faid to eſtabliſh it. For I think, I need not 


mind you, here again, that it muſt unavoidably depend upon his opinion, what 


ſhall be eſtabliſhed, for true, or rejected, as falſe. 


Arp thus you have my thoughts concerning the moſt material of what you 


ſay, touching the magiſtrate's commiſſion to uſe force, in matters of religion, 


together with ſome incident places, in your anſwer, which I have taken notice 


of, as they have come in my way. 


CHAP. III. 
Who are to be puniſhed by your ſcheme. 


% 


'T juſtify the largeneſs of the author's toleration, who would not have 
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Jews, mahometans and . pagans excluded from the civil rights of the 


believed, that we pray in earneſt for their converſion, if we exclude them 
from the ordinary and probable means of it, either by driving them from us, 
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commonwealth, becauſe of their religion; I faid, © I feared it will hardly be L. 2. p. z: 


or perſecuting them, when they are among us. You reply; Now I con- Page 2. 


feſs, I thought men might live quietly enough among us, and enjoy the pro- 


tection of the government, againſt all violence and injuries, without being 


endenizon'd, or made members of the commonwealth ; which alone can en- 


title them to the civil rights and privileges of it. But as to Jews, mahome- 


tans and pagans, if any of them do not care to live amongſt us, unleſs they 


may be admitted to the rights and privileges of the commonwealth ; the re- 
fuſing them that favour 15 not, I ſuppoſe, to be looked upon, as driving them 
from us, or excluding them the ordinary and probable means of converſion ; 
but as a juſt and neceſſary caution, in a chriſtian commonwealth, in reſpect 
to the members of it: who, if ſuch, as profeſs judaiſm, or mahometaniſm, 


or paganiſm, were permitted to enjoy the ſame rights, with them, would be 


much the more in danger, to be ſeduced by them; ſeeing they would loſe 
no worldly advantage, by ſuch a change of their religion ; whereas, if the 

could not turn to any of thoſe religions, without forfeiting the civil rights of 
the commonwealth, by doing it, it is likely, they would conſider well, be- 
fore they did it, what ground there was to expect, that they ſhould get 
any thing by the exchange, which would countervail the loſs they ſhould 


© ſuſtain by it” I thought protection and impunity of men, not offending in 


Civil things, might have been accounted the civil rights of the commonwealth, 


which the author meant; but you, to make it ſeem more, add the word, privi- 
ezes. Let it be fo. Live amongſt you, then, Jews, mahometans and pagans 
may; but endenizoned they muſt not be. But why? Are there not thoſe, who 
are members of your commonwealth, who do not embrace the truth that muſt 
ſave them, any more than they ? What think you of the ſocinians, papiſts, 
anabaptiſts, quakers, preſbyterians? if they do not reject the truth, neceſſary 
to ſalvation, Why do you puniſh them? or, if ſome, that are in the way to 
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perdition, may be members of the commonwealth, Why muſt theſe be ex. 


cluded, upon the account of religion? For, I think, there is no great odds, as 
to ſaving of fouls (which is the only end, for which they are puniſhed) amongſt 


thoſe religions, each whereof will make thoſe, who are of it, miſs falvation, 


Only, if there be any fear of ſeducing thoſe, who are of the national church, 
the danger is moſt, from that religion, which comes neareſt to it, and moſt re- 
ſembles it. However, this you think © but a juſt and neceſſary caution, in a 
ee chriſtian commonwealth, in reſpect of the members of it. I ſuppoſe (for 
you love to ſpeak doubtfully) theſe members of a chriſtian commonwealth, you 


take ſuch care of, are members alfo of the national church, whoſe religion is 
the true; and therefore you call them, in the next paragraph, © ſubjeRs of 


« Chriſt's kingdom, to whom he has a ſpecial regard.” For diſſenters, who are 
muniſh'd, to be made good chriſtians, to whom force is uſed, © to bring them to 
te the true religion, and to the communion of the church of God,” it is plain, are 
not in your opinion good chriſtians, or of the true religion ; unleſs you puniſh 
them, to make them, what they are already. The diſſenters, therefore, who 
are already perverted, and reject the truth, that muſt fave them, you are not, 
I ſuppoſe, fo careful of, leſt they ſhould be ſeduced. Thoſe, who have already 


the plague, need not be guarded from infection: nor can you fear, that men, 


fo deſperately perverſe, that penalties and puniſhments, joined to the light and 


ſtrength of the truth, have not been able to bring, from the opinions, they have 


eſpouſed, into the communion of the church, ſhould be ſeduced to judaiſm, ma- 
hometaniſm, or paganiſm, neither of which has the advantage of truth, or in- 
tereſt, to prevail by. It is, therefore, thoſe of the national church, as I con- 


clude alſo, from the cloſe of this paragraph, (where you ſpeak of God's own 


peculiar people) whom you think, would be much the more in danger to be 


feduced by them, if they were endenizoned, fince they would loſe no worldly 
advantage by ſuch a change of their religion, i. e. by quitting the national 


church, to turn Jews, mahometans or pagans. 
Tris ſhews, whatever you ſay of the ſufficient means of inſtruction, pro- 


vided by the law, how well you think the members of the national church are 


inſtructed in the true religion. It ſhews alſo, whatever you ſay of its being pre- 


ſumable, that they embrace it, upon conviction, how much you are fatisfed, 


that the members of the national church, are convinced of the truth of reli- 


gion, they profeſs, or rather herd with, ſince you think them in great danger, 
to change it, for judaiſm, mahometaniſm, or paganiſm itſelf, upon equal terms, 
and becauſe they ſhould loſe no worldly advantage by ſuch a change. But if the 


forfeiting the civil rights of the commonwealth, be the proper remedy, to keep 


men in the communion of the church, why is it uſed to keep men from ju- 
daiſm, or paganiſm, and not from phanaticiſm ? upon this account, why might 


not Jews, pagans and mahometans be admitted to the rights of the common- 
wealth, as far as papiſts, independents and quakers? But you diſtribute to 


every one, according to your good pleaſure : and doubtleſs are fully juſtified by 
the following words: © And, whether this be not a reaſonable and neceflary 


e caution, any man may judge, who does but conſider, within how few apes, | 


ce after the flood, ſuperſtition and idolatry prevailed over the world, and how 


ce apt even God's own peculiar people were to receive that mortal infection, not- 


« withſtanding all that he did to keep them from it.” 
WHAT the ſtate of religion was in the firſt ages after the flood, is fo imper- 


fectly known now, that, as I have ſhewed you in another place, you can make 
little advantage to your cauſe, from thence. And, fince it was the ſame cor- 
ruption then, which, as you own, withdraws men now from the true religion, 
and hinders it from prevailing, by its own light, without the affiſtance of force; 
and it is the fame corruption, that keeps diflenters, as well as Jews, mahome- 
tans and pagans, from embracing of the truth ; why different degrees of punith- 
ments ſhould be uſed to them, until there be found in them different degrees 
of obſtinacy, would need ſome better reaſon. Why this common pravity o 
human nature ſhould make judaiſm, mahometaniſm, or paganiſm, more catch- 


ing than any ſort of conconformity, which hinders men from embracing the 
| 5 | true 
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true religion, ſo that Jews, mahometans and pagans muſt, for fear of infecting 
others, be ſhut out from the commonwealth, when others are not, I would fain 
know? Whatever it was, that fo diſpoſed the Jews to idolatry, before the cap- 


tivity, ſure it is, they firmly reſiſted it, and refuſed to change, not only, where 


they might have done it, on equal terms, but have had great advantage to boot; 
and therefore it is poſſible, that there is ſomething in this matter, which neither 


ou, nor I, do fully comprehend, and may, with a becoming humility, fit 


down and confeſs, that in this, as well as other parts of his providence, God's 
ways are. paſt finding out. But this we may be certain, from this inſtance of 


the Jews, that it is not reaſonable to conclude, that, becauſe they were once in- 
clined to idolatry,. that therefore they, or any other people, are in danger to turn 


pagans, whenever they ſhall loſe no worldly advantage, by ſuch a change. But, 
if we may oppoſe nearer and known inſtances to more remote and uncertain, 
look into the world, and tell me, ſince Jeſus Chriſt brought life and immortality 
to light through the goſpel, where the chriſtian religion meeting judaiſm, ma- 
hometaniſm, or paganiſm, upon equal terms, loſt ſo plainly by it, that you have 
--. reaſon to ſuſpect the members of a chriſtian commonwealth would be in dan- 
ger to be ſeduced to either of them, if they ſhould loſe no worldly advantage, 
by ſuch a change of their religion, rather than likely to increaſe among them ? 
Till you can find, then, ſome better reaſon for excluding Jews, &c. from the 
rights of the commonwealth, you muſt give us leave to look on this, as a bare 
retence. Beſides, I think you are under a miſtake, which ſhews your pretence 
againſt admitting Jews, mahometans and pagans, to the civil rights of the com- 
monwealth, is ill-grounded : for what law, I pray, is there in England, that 
they, who turn to any of thoſe religions, forfeit the civil rights of the common- 
wealth, by doing it? ſuch a law, I defire you to ſhew me; and, if you cannot, 
all this pretence is out of doors, and men of your church, ſince, on that ac- 
count, they would loſe no worldly advantage, by the change, are in as much 
danger to be ſeduced, whether Jews, mahometans and pagans are endenizoned, 


or no. 


te pagans particularly, you are fo far from thinking, that they ought not to be 
« excluded from the civil rights of the commonwealth, becauſe of their reli- 


« pion, © that you cannot ſee, how their religion can be ſuffer d, by any com 


„ monwealth, that knows and worſhips the only true God, if they would be 
te thought to retain any jealouſy for his honour, or even for that of human na- 
ture.“ Thus, then, you order the matter: jews and mahometans may be 
permitted to live in a chriſtian commonwealth with the exerciſe of their religion, 
but not be endenizoned : pagans may alſo be permitted to live there, but not 
to have the exerciſe of their religion, nor be endenizoned. 1 


Tus, according to the beſt of my apprehenſion, is the ſenſe of your words; 


for the clear neſs of your thoughts, or your cauſe, does not always ſuffer you to 
ſpeak plainly and directly; as here, having been ſpeaking a whole page before, 


what uſage the perſons of Jews, mahometans and pagans, were to have, you, 


on a ſudden, tell us their religion is not to be ſuffered, but ſay not, what muſt 
be done with their perſons, For do you think it reaſonable that men, who have 
any religion, ſhould live amongſt you, without the exerciſe of that religion, in 
order to their converſion? which is no other, but to make them downright irre- 
ligious, and render the very notion of a deity inſignificant, and of no influence 
to them, in order to their converſion : it being leſs dangerous to religion, in 
general, to have men ignorant of a deity, and fo without any religion ; than to 


have them acknowledge a ſuperior being, but yet to teach, or allow, them to 


neglect, or refuſe, worſhipping him, in that way, that, they believe, he requires, 


to render them acceptable to him. It being a great deal leſs fault (and that, 


which we were, every one of us, once guilty of) to be ignorant of him, than 
acknowledging a God, and not to pay him the honour, which we think due to 
him. I do not ſee, therefore, how thoſe, who retain any jealouſy for the ho- 
nour of God, can permit men to live amongſt them, in order to their conver- 
lion, and require of them, not to honour God, according to the beſt of their 


knows 


Bur, that you may not be thought too gracious, you tell us, © That, as to Pa 
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be ſuffered amongſt us, if that exception muſt be added, till they are converted; 


cConverſion of the offenders. 


ſenſe they have of him, and to refuſe him the bonour, which in their conſci- 


come to us, for the means of converſion. 


be baniſhed out of the world. If pagans and idolaters are, are as you ſay, © the 
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knowledge: unleſs you think it a preparation to your true ar e es require 
men, ſenſibly and knowingly, to affront the deity; and to perfuade them, that 
the religion, you would bring them to, can allow men to make bold with the 


ences they are perſuaded is due to him, which muſt, to them and every body 
elſe, appear inconſiſtent with all religion. Since, therefore, to admit their per- 
ſons, without the exerciſe of their religion, cannot be reaſonable, nor conducin 
to their converſion ; if the exerciſe of their religion, as you fay, be not to be 
ſuffered among us, until they are converted, I do not ſee how their perſons can 


and whether, then, they are not excluded from the ordinary means of conver- 
fion, I leave you to conſider. | | 7 £15 

I wonDER this neceſſity had not made you think on another way, of their 
having the ordinary means of converſion, without their living amongſt us, that 
way, by which, in the beginning of chriſtianity, it was brought to the heathen 
world, by the travels and preaching of the apoſtles; But the ſucceſſors of the 
apoſtles are not, it ſeems, ſucceſſors to this part of their commiſſion, © Go ang 
« teach all nations.” And, indeed, it is one thing to be an embaſſador from 
God, to people, that are already converted, and have provided good benefices, 
another to be an embaſſador from heaven, in a country where you have neither 
the countenance of the magiſtrate, nor the devout obedience of the people. And, 
who ſees not, how he is bound to be zealous for the propagating of the true re- 
ligion, and the convincing, converting and ſaving of fouls, in a country, where 
it is eſtabliſhed by law ? who can doubt, but that there thoſe, who talk ſo much 
of it, are in earneſt? though yet ſome men will hardly forbear doubting, that 
thoſe men, however they pray for it, are not much concerned for the converſion 
of pagans, who will neither go to them, to inſtruct them, nor ſuffer them to 
I is true, what you ſay, © what pagans call religion, is abomination to the 
« Almighty.” But if that requires any thing from thoſe, who retain any jea- 
louſy for the honour of God, it is ſomething more, than barely about the place, 
where thoſe abominations ſhall be committed. The true concern, for the ho- 
nour of God, is not, that idolatry ſhould be ſhut out of England, but that it 
ſhould be leſſened every where, and, by the light and preaching of the goſpel, 


« preateſt diſhonour conceivable to God Almighty,” they are as much fo, on 
the other ſide of Tweed, or the ſea, as on this; for he, from his throne, equally 
beholds all the dwellers upon earth. Thoſe, therefore, who are truly jealous 
for the honour of God, will not, upon the account of his honour, be concerned 
for their being in this, or in that place, while there are idolaters in the world; 
but that the number of thoſe, who are ſuch a diſhonour to him, ſhould every 
day be, as much as poſſible, diminiſhed, and they be brought to give him his 
due tribute of honour and praiſe, in a right way of worſhip. It is in this, that 
a jealouſy, which is in earneſt for God's honour, truly ſhews itſelf, in wiſhing, 
and endeavouring to abate the abomination, and drive idolatry out of the world, 
not in driving idolaters out of any one country, or ſending them away to places 
and company, where they ſhall find more encouragement to it. It is a ſtrange 
jealouſy for the honour of God, that looks not beyond ſuch a mountain, or river, 
as divides a chriſtian and pagan country. Where-ever idolatry, is committed, 
there God's honour is concerned; and thither men's jealouſy for his honour, if 
it be ſincere indeed, will extend, and be in pain to leflen, and take away, the 
provocation. But the place God is provoked and diſhonour'd in, which is a nar- 
row contideration, in reſpe& of the lord all the earth, will no otherwiſe employ 
their zeal, who are in earneſt, than as it may, more or leſs, conduce to the 


Bur, if your jealouſy for the honour of God, engages you ſo far againſt 
men's committing idolatry, in certain places, that you think thoſe ought to be 
excluded from the rights of the commonwealth, and not be ſuffered to be de- 
nizons, who, according to that place in the Romans, brought by you, 11 

. | . « witN- 
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te without excuſe; becauſe, when they knew God; they glorified him not as 


« God, but became vain in their imaginations, and changed the glory of the in- 


4 corruptible God, into an image made like tõ corruptible man. I ſhall only 


change ſome of the words in the text you cite, out of Iſaiah; © I have baked 


e part thereof on the coals, and eaten it, and ſhall I make the reſidue thereof 5 


„ God? ſhallI fall down to that, which comes of a plant?“ And fo leave them 


with you, to conſider, whether your jealouſy in earneſt carries you fo far, as 
ou talk of; and whether, when you have look'd about you; you are ſtill of the 


mind, that thoſe, who do ſuch things ſhould be disfranchiſed and ſent away, and 


the exerciſe of no ſuch religion be any where permitted amongſt us? for thoſe 
things are no leſs an abomination to God, under a chriſtian, than pagan name. 
One word more I have to ſay, to your jealouſy for the honour of God, that if it be 


— 


any thing more than in talk, it will ſet itſelf no leſs earneſtly, againſt other abo- 


minations, and the practiſers of them, than againſt that of idolatry” © 
As to that in Job xxxi. 26, 27, 28. where he ſays, © idolatry is to be puniſh- 
« ed by the judge; this place alone, were there no other, is ſufficient to con- 


firm their opinion, who conclude that book to be writ by a Jew. And how 


little the puniſhing of idolatry, in that commonwealth, concerns our preſent 
caſe, I refer you, for information, to the author's letter. But how does your 


jealouſy, for the honour of God, carry you to an excluſion of the pagan religion 
from amongſt you, but yet admit of the Jewiſh and mahometan ? or is not the 


honour of God concerned, in their denying our Saviour? 
Ir we are to look upon Job to have been writ, before the time of Moſes, as 


the author would have it, p. 32. and fo by a ſtranger to the commonwealth of 


Iſrael, it is plain, the general apoſtaſy, he lays ſo much ſtreſs on, was not 
ſpread ſo far, but that there was a government, by his own confeſſion, eſta- 
bliſhed out of Judea, free from, nay zealous againſt idolatry. And, why there 
might not be many more, as well as this, which we hear of, but by chance, it 
will concern him to ſhew. . 
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You go on, © but as to the converting Jews, mahometans and pagans to page 4: 


« chriſtianity, I fear there will be no great progreſs made in it, until chriſtians 
« come to a better agreement and union among themſelves. I am ſure our Sa- 


te viour prayed that all, that ſhould believe in him, might be one in the Father 


9 


« and him, (i. e. I ſuppoſe in that holy religion, which he taught them from 
the Father) that the world might believe that the father had ſent him” © and, 
« therefore, when he comes to make inquiſition, why no more Jews, maho- 


e metans and pagans, have been converted to his religion, I very much fear, 


« that a great part of the blame will be found to lie upon the authors and pro- 
© moters of ſes, and diviſions, among the profeſſors of it: which therefore, 


« I think, all, that are guilty, and all that would not be guilty, ought well to 
“ conſider.” - | 


I EASILY grant, that * our Saviour prayed, that all might be one, in that john xvii; 
holy religion, which he taught them,” and in that very prayer teaches what 3, 22. 


that religion is, © This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent.” But muſt it be expected, that, 
therefore, they ſhould all be of one mind, in things not neceſſary to falvation? 
for whatever unity it was, our Saviour prayed for, here, tis certain, the apoſtles 
themſelves did not, all of them, agree in every thing: but even the chief of 
them have had differences amongſt them in matters of religion, as appears, Gal. 


1, 11. 


Ax agreement in truths, neceſſary to ſalvation, and the maintaining of charity 
and brotherly kindneſs, with the diverſity of opinions, in other things, 1s that, 
which will very well conſiſt with chriſtian unity, and is all, poſſibly, to be had 
in this world, in ſuch an incurable weakneſs and difference of men's underſtand- 
ings. This, probably, would contribute more to the converſion of Jews, ma- 
hometans and pagans, if there were propoſed to them and others, for their ad- 
mittance into the church, only the plain and ſimple truths of the goſpel neceſ- 
fary to falvation, than all the fruitleſs pudder, and talk, about uniting chriſtians, 
Vor. II. | — 4K Ss in 
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ceſſary terms of communion, excluding and driving from them ſuch as, out 


Page 48. 


of their own forming, ſeparate, from their communion, all that have not per- 
ſuaſions, which juſt jump with their model? 


of Chriſty of which every one, who believes, and practiſes what is neceſſary to 


ling, and not conſenting, which ſeems to be the meaning of St. Peter, moſt of 


appear, and be owned, under toleration, would either make no ſect, nor divi- 


But, whilſt needleſs impoſitions, and moot points, in divinity, are eſtabliſhed, 
by the penal laws of kingdoms, and the ſpecious pretences of authority, what 
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in matters of leſs moment, according to the draught and preſcription of a certain 
ſet of men, any where. //%%%C%%%ù. % Rr) te) 

« Wuar blame will lie on the authors and promoters of ſects and diviſions,” 
and (let me add) animoſities amongſt chriſtians, when Chriſt comes to make 
« inquiſition, why no more Jews, mahometans and pagans were converted, 
e they, who are concerned, ought certainly well to conſider.” And to abate, 
in great meaſure, this miſchief for the future, they who talk ſo much of ſecs 
and diviſions, would do well to conſider too, whether thoſe are not moſt au- 
thors and promoters of ſects and diviſions, who impoſe creeds, ceremonies and 
articles, of men's making; and make things, not neceſſary to ſalvation, the ne- 


of conſcience and perſuaſion, cannot aſſent and ſubmit to them; and treating 
them as if they were utter aliens from the church of God, and ſuch as were de- 
ſervedly ſhut out, as unfit to be members of it; who narrow chriſtianity, within 
bounds of their own making, and which the goſpel knows nothing of ; and often, 
for things, by themſelves confeſſed indifferent, thruſt men out of their commu. 
nion, and then puniſh them, for not being of it. 

Wyo ſees not, but the bond of unity might be preſerved, in the different 
perſuaſions of men, concerning things not neceſſary to ſalvation, if they were not 
made neceſlary to the church communion ? What two thinking men, of the 
church of England, are there, who differ not, one from the other, in ſeveral 
material points of religion, who nevertheleſs are members of the ſame church, 
and in unity one with another ? Make but one of thoſe points the Shibboleth of 
a party, and erect it into an article of the national church, and they are preſently 
divided: and he of the two, whoſe judgment happens not to agree with rational 
orthodoxy, is immediately cut off from communion. Who, 1 beſeech you, is 
it, in this caſe, that makes the ſe& ? Is it not thoſe, who contract the church of 
Chriſt, within limits of their own contrivance ? who, by articles and ceremonies 


It is frivolous, here to pretend authority. No man has, or can have autho- 
rity, to ſhut any one out of the church of Chriſt, for that, for which Chriſt him- 
ſelf will not ſhut him out of heaven. Whoſoever does fo, is truly the author 
and promoter of ſchiſm and diviſion, ſets up a ſect, and tears in pieces the church 


ſalvation, is a part and member; and cannot, without the guilt of ſchiſm, be 
ſeparated from, or kept out of, its external communion. In this * lording it o- 
ce yer the heritage of God,” and thus overſeeing, by impoſition, on the unwil- 


the laſting ſects, which ſo mangle chriſtianity, had their original, and continue 

to have their ſupport : and were it not for theſe eſtabliſhed ſets, under the ſpe- 
cions name of national churches, which, by their contracted and arbitrary limits 
of communion, juſtify, againſt themſelves, the ſeparation and like narrowneſs 
of others, the difference of opinions, which do not ſo much begin to be, as to 


fon ; or elſe, if they were ſo extravagant as to be oppoſite to what is neceſſary 
to ſalvation, and ſo neceſſitate a ſeparation, the clear light of the goſpel, joined 
with a ſtrict diſcipline of manners, would quickly chaſe them out of the world. 


hopes are there, that there ſhould be ſuch an union amongſt chriſtians, any 
where, as might invite a rational Turk, or in fidel, to embrace a religion, where- 
of he is told they have a revelation from God, which yet, in ſame places, he 
is not ſuffered to read, and, in no place, ſhall be permitted to underſtand for 
himſelf, or to follow, according to the beſt of his underſtanding, when it ſhall 
at all thwart (though in things, confeſſed, not neceſſary to ſalvation) any of 
thoſe ſelect points of doctrine, diſcipline, or outward worſhip, whereof the na- 
tional church has been pleaſed to make up its articles, polity, and creme 

| | nd 


an 
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And 1 aſk, what a ſober, ſenſible heathen mult think, of the diviſions amongſt 
chriftians, not owing: to toleration, if he ſhould find in an iſland, where chri- 
ftianity ſeems to be in its greateſt purity, the ſouth and north parts, eſtabliſhing 
churches, upon. the differences of only, whether fewer, or more, thus and thus 
choſen, ſhould govern: though the revelation, they both pretend to be their 
rule, ſay nothing directly, one way or the other: each contending, with ſo 
much cagerneſs, that they deny each other to be churches of Chriſt; that is, in 
effect, to be true chriſtians; to which, if one ſhould add tranſubſtantiation, 
conſubſtantiation, real preſence, articles and diſtinctions, ſet up by men, with- 
out authority from ſcripture, and other leſs differences, (which good chriſtians 
may diſſent about, without endangering their ſalvation) * eſtabliſhed by law” in 
the ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom : I aſk, Whether the magiſtrates interpoſing, in 
matters of religion, and eſtabliſhing national churches, by the force of penalties 
of civil laws, with their diſtinct (and, at home, reputed neceſſary) confeſſions 
and ceremonies, do not, by law and power, authorize and perpetuate ſects a- 
mong chriſtians, to the great prejudice of chriſtianity, and ſcandal to infidels, 
more than any thing, that can ariſe from a mutual toleration, with charity and a 
good life? — | IR 
1 Tuosz, who have ſo much in their mouths, the authors of ſects and di- 
« viſions, with ſo little advantage to their cauſe, I ſhall deſire to conſider, whe- 
ther national churches eſtabliſhed, as now they are, are not as much ſects and 
diviſions in chriſtianity, as ſmaller collections, under the name of diſtin& churches, 
are in reſpect of the national? Only with this difference, that theſe ſubdiviſions 
and diſcountenanced ſects, wanting power, to enforce their peculiar doctrines and 
diſcipline, uſually live more friendly like chriſtians, and ſeem only to demand 
chriſtian liberty; whereby there is leſs appearance of unchriſtian diviſion among 
them: whereas thoſe national ſects, being back'd by the civil power, which 
they never fail to make uſe of, at leaſt as a pretence of authority over their bre- 
thren, uſually breathe out nothing but force and perſecution, to the great re- 
proach, ſhame and diſhonour of the chriſtian religion, . 
IsAlp, © That, if the magiſtrates would ſeverely and impartially ſet them- 
« ſelves againſt vice, in whomſoever it is found, and leave men to their own 
« conſciences, in their articles of faith, and ways of worſhip, true religion 
e would ſpread wider, and be more fruitful in the lives of its profeſſors, than 
* ever hitherto it has done, by the impoſing of creeds and ceremonies.” Here I 
call only. immorality of manners, vice : you, on the contrary, in your anſwer, give 
the name of vice, to errors in opinion, and difference, in ways of worſhip, from 
the national church: for this is the matter in queſtion between us, expreſs it as 
you pleaſe. This being a conteſt, only about the ſignification of a ſhort ſyl- Page 13. 
lable, in the Engliſh tongue, we muſt leave to the maſters of that language, to 
judge, which of theſe two is the proper uſe of it. But yet, from my uſing the 
word vice, you conclude preſently, (taking it in your ſenſe, not mine) that the 
magiſtrate has a power in England (for England we are ſpeaking of) to puniſh 
diſſenters from the national religion, becauſe it is a vice. I will, if you pleaſe, 
in what J faid, change the word vice, into that I meant by it, and fay thus, [If 
| the magiſtrates will ſeverely and impartially ſet themſelves againſt the diſhoneſty 
and debauchery of men's lives, ſuch immoralities, as I contra-diſtinguiſh 
from errors, in ſpeculative opinions of religion, and ways of worſhip:] and 
then pray fee how your anſwer will look, for thus it runs: * It ſeems, then, 
* with you, the rejecting the true religion, and refuſing to worſhip God, in de- 
* cent ways, preſcribed by thoſe, to whom God has left the ordering of thoſe 
matters, are not comprehended in the name, vice”. But you tell me, © If I 
except theſe things, and will not allow them to be called, by the name of 
* Vice, perhaps other men may think it as reaſonable, to except ſome other 
things [i. e. © from being called vices”] which they have a kindneſs for: for 
** inſtance, ſome may, perhaps, except arbitrary divorce, polygamy, concubi- 
nage, fimple fornication, or marrying within degrees thought forbidden.” Let 
them except theſe, and if you will, drunkenneſs, theft, and murder too, from 
the name, of vice; nay; call them virtues: will they, by their calling them - 
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Page 45. 


ingenuity and love of truth, rather to mind the ſenſe of him that ſpeaks, than 


hour; and, whenever they are called, they embrace all the truths, neceſſary 


and needs another anſwer. - | 


to the national church, where it is true, as in England, ſhould be puniſhed; 
What for? © To make them conſider.” This, I told you, had ſomething of 


word, or no, or whether it was natural ſo to take it, or whether that opinion, 


opinion, let us leave to the reader: for when you have that word, in what ſenſe 


of talking about my miftake of your word, only. But, unleſs you will ſuppoſe, 
not to be of the national church, and not to conſider, be the ſame thing, it will 


not be, for it ſays nothing of it; nor is it certain, that all diflenters have not 


may be ignorant of, for he ſays nothing of it; on men, whom he never takes 


ment, which had no other next end, but to make them do it. But, though he fays 


ſhould underſtand his meaning, by his gaping : but in another ifland it ſeems, if 
vou had the management, you would not think it to have any thing of imprac- 


7 
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be exempt from the magiſtrate's power of puniſhing them? Or can they claim 
Fg . = 11 1 "= 
an impunity, by what I have faid ? Will theſe immoralities, by the names, any 
one ſhall give, or forbear to give them, become articles of faith, or ways of 
« worſhip?” which is all, as I expreſsly ſay in the words, you here cite, of 
mine, that I would have the magiſtrates leave men to their own conſciences 
in. But, Sir, you have, for me, liberty of conſcience, to ufe words, in what 
ſenſe you pleaſe; only I think, where another is concerned, it favours more of 
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to make a duſt and noiſe with a miſtaken word, if any fuch advantage were 
given you. „ lt, e Wl Tongs: 45 

You fay, * That ſome men would through careleſneſs, never acquaint them. 
« ſelves with the truth, which muſt ſave them, without being forced to do it, 
« which (you ſuppoſe) may be very true, notwithſtanding that (as I ſay) ſome 
ec are called at the third hour, ſome at the ninth, and ſome at the eleventh 


* to ſalvation. - At leaft I do not ſhew, why it may not: and, therefore, this 
e may be no ſlip, for any thing I have ſaid, to prove it to be one.” This, I 
take not to be an anſwer to my argument, which was, . that ſince ſome are not 
called until the eleventh hour, no body can know, who thoſe are, who would 
<« never acquaint themſelves with thoſe truths, that muſt fave them, without 
ee force,” which is therefore neceſſary, and may indirectly and at a diſtance do 
them ſome ſervice. Whether that was my argument, or no, I leave the reader 
to judge: but that you may not miſtake it, now again, I tell you here it is ſo, 


Your way of uling puniſhments, in ſhort is this, that all, that conform not 


impracticable. To which you reply, that you uſed the word, only, in another 
ſenſe, which I miſtook : whether I miſtook your meaning, in the uſe of that 


which I charged on you, by that miſtake, when you tell us, that not exa- 
«© mining, is, indeed, the next end, for which they are punifhed,” be not your 


you pleaſe, what I ſaid will be nevertheleſs true, viz. © That to puniſh diſſenters, 
ce ag diflenters, to make them conſider, has ſomething impracticable in it, un- 
ce leſs not to be of the national religion, and not to conſider, be the ſame thing.” 
Theſe words you anſwer nothing to, having, as you thought, a great advantage 


follow, that to puniſh diſſenters, as diſſenters, to make them conſider, has ſome- 
thing of impracticable in it. . 

Tur law puniſhes all diſſenters: For what? To make them all conform, 
that's evident; To what end? To make them all conſider, ſay you: that can- 


conſidered; nor is there any care taken, by the law, to enquire, whether they 
have conſidered, when they do conform; yet this was the end, intended by the 
magiſtrate. So then, with you, it is practicable and allowable, in making laws, 
for the legiſlator to lay puniſnments, by law, on men, for an end, which they 


care to enquire, whether they have done it, or no, before he relax the puniſh- 


nothing of conſidering, in laying on the penalties, nor aſks any thing about it, 
when he takes them off; yet every body muſt underſtand, that he fo meant it. 
Sir, Sancho Pancha, in the government of his iſland, did not expect, that men 


ticable, or impolitick, in it. For, how far the proviſion, of means of inſtruc- 
tion, takes this off, we ſhall ſee in another place. And laſtly, to lay puniſh- 
ments on men, for an end, which is already attained, (for ſome, among the dil- 

5 | {enters 
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ſenters, may have already conſidered) is what other law-makers look on, as 
impracticabſe, or at leaſt unjuſt. But to this you anſwer, in your uſual way of 


circle. „ That, if I ſuppoſe, you are for puniſhing diſſenters, whether they page 24. 


« conſidered, or no, I am in a great miſtake; for the diſſenters (which is my 
« word, not yours) whom you are for puniſhing, are only ſuch, as reject the 
« true religion, propoſed to them, with reaſons and arguments, ſufficient to 


« convince them of the truth of it, who, therefore, can never be ſuppoſed to 


« conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, as they ought, whilſt they perſiſt, in 
« rejecting that religion, or (in my language) continue diſſenters: for, if they 
« did ſo conſider them, they would not continue diſſenters.” Of the fault, for 
which men were to be puniſhed, diſtinguiſhed from the end, for which they 
were. to be puniſhed, we heard nothing as I remember, in the firſt draught of 
your . ſcheme, which we had, in the arguments conſidered, &c. But I doubt 
not but, in your general terms, you will be able to find it, or what elſe you 
pleaſe: for now, having ſpoken out that men, who are of a different religion 
from the true, which has been tendered them, with ſufficient evidence, (and 


who are they, whom the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things 
has not furniſhed, with competent means of falvation) are criminals, and are, 


by the magiſtrate, to be puniſhed, as ſuch, it is neceſſary your ſcheme ſhould be 
compleated ; and whither that will carry you, it is eaſy to ſee. 


Bur pray, Sir, are there no conformiſts, that fo reject the true religion? And 


would you have them puniſhed too, as you here profeſs? Make that practica- 
ble, by your ſcheme, and you have done ſomething, to perſuade us, that your 
end, in earneſt, in the uſe of force, is to make men conſider, underſtand, and 
be of the true religion; and that the rejecting the true religion, tendered with 
ſufficient evidence, is the crime, which, bona fide, you would have punithed ; 
and until you do this, all that you may ſay, concerning puniſhing men, © to 
“ make them conſider, as they ought, to make them receive the true religion, 
« to make them embrace the truth that muſt ſave them,” &c. will, with all 
ſober, judicious, and unbiaſſed readers, paſs only for the mark of great zeal, if it 


eſcape amongſt men, as warm and ſagacious as you are, a harſher name: whilſt 


thoſe conformiſts, who negle& matters of religion, who reject the ſaving truths 
of the goſpel, as viſibly and as certainly as any diſſenters, have yet no penalties 
laid upon them. | | 5 
You talk much * of conſidering, and not conſidering, as one ought ; of em- 
e bracing, and rejecting, the true religion,” and abundance more to this pur- 
poſe : which all, however very good and ſavoury words, that look very well, 
when you come to the application of force, to procure that end, expreſſed in 
them, amount to no more, but conformity and non-conformity. If you ſee not 
this, I pity you; for I would fain think you a fair man, who mean well, though 
you have not light upon the right way, to the end you propoſe : but if you ſee 
it, and perſiſt in your uſe of theſe good expreſſions, to lead men into a miſtake, 
in this matter; conſider what my pagans and mahometans could do worſe, to 
ſerve a bad cauſe. 
_ WHaTEvER you may imagine, I write ſo, in this argument, as I have be- 
fore my eyes the account, I ſhall one day render for my intention, and regard 
to truth, in the management of it. I look on myſelf, as liable to error, as 
others; but this I am ſure of, I would neither impoſe on you, myſelf, nor any 
| body; and ſhould be very glad to have the truth, in this point, clearly eſtabliſhed ; 
and therefore, it is, I defire you again to examine, whether all the ends, you 
name, to be intended, by your uſe of force, do, in effect, when force is to be 
your way put in practice, reach any farther, than bare outward conformity? 
Pray conſider, whether it be not that, which makes you ſo ſhy of the term, 
diſſenters, which, you tell me, is mine, not your word. Since none are, by 
your ſcheme, to be puniſhed, but thoſe, who do not conform to the national 
religion. Diſſenters, I think, is the proper name to call them by; and I can 
ſee no reaſon, you have to boggle at it, unleſs your opinion has ſomething in it, 
you are unwilling ſhould be ſpoke out, and called by its right name: but, whe- 
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: puniſhment, you ſhall think fit. 
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ties you like i it or 4p perſecution, and Perſecution of diſſenters, are names, that 


$ now. 
AND bow I think 1 ba N bg your queſtion, wherein o 759" BY 1 But 
& cannot diſſenters be punichecg not being of the national religion, as the 
0 „fllt, and 75 only to 7 them rode, as the end, for which they are 
papithed to rin anſwered by yourſelf, or be uſed again, where you think 
1 1s any need, of ſo nice a diſtinction, ag between the fault, for which men 
are pubithed, by laws, and the end, for which they are puniſhed ; for, to me, 
1 confeſs 1 is 1 to find any artier immediate end of puniſhments, in the 
intention of human laws, but the amendment of the fault, puniſhed ; though! it 
may be ſubordinate to other and remoter ends. If the law be only to puniſh 
non- conformity, one may truly ſay, to cure that fault, or to produce that con- 
formity, is the end of that law; and there is nothing elſe, immediately aimed 


at, by that law, but conformity, and whatever elſe it tends to, as an end, muſt 


be only as a conſequence of conformity, whether it be edification, increaſe of 
charity, or ſaving of ſouls, or whatever elſe may be thought a conſequence of 


conformity. 80 that, in a law, which, with penalties, requires conformity, 


and nothing elſe; one cannot ſay (properly I think) that conſideration is the 
end of that law; unleſs confideration be a conſequence of conformity, to 
which ay, is ee 155 does naturally , or elle is neceſſary 
to it. ä 

To my arguing that it is unjuſt, as well as impracticable, you yeply: « Where 
«© the national church is the true church of God, to which all men ought to 
& join themſelves, and ſufficient evidence is offered, to convince men, that Th 
« fg: there it is a fault, to be out of the national church becauſe it is a fault, 
« not to be convinced that the national church is that true church of God. And, 


os therefore, ſince there, men's not being ſo convinced, can only be imputed to 


« their not conſidering, as they ought, the evidence, which is offered to con- 
« vince them; it cannot be unjuſt to puniſh them, to make them ſo to conſider 
Vo» tell me, which is a man's duty, to be of the national church firſt; 
or to be convinced firſt, that its religion is true, and then to be of it? if it be 
his duty to be convinced firſt, why then do you puniſh him, for not being of 
it, when it is his duty to be convinced of the truth of its religion, before it is his 
duty to be of it ? If you fay, it is his duty to be of it ; Why, then, is not force 
uſed to him afterwards, tho' he ſtill be ignorant and unconvinced ? but you an- 
fwer, © It is his fault not to be convinced.” What every one's fault, every 
where? No, you limit it to places, where „ ſufficient evidence is offered, to 

© convince men, that the national church is the true church of God.” To 
which, pray let me add, the national church 1s fo the true church of God, that 
nobod , out of its communion, can embrace the truth, that muſt ſave him, or 
be in the way to falvation. For, if a man may be in the way to ſalvation, out 
of the national church, he is enough in the true church, and needs no force to 
bring him into any other: for, when a man is in the way to ſalvation, there is 
no neceflity or force, to bring him into - any church, of any denomination, in 
order to his ſalvation. So that, not to be of the national church, though true, 
will not be a fault, which the magiſtrate has a right to puniſh, until ſufficient 
evidence is offered to prove, that a man cannot be ſaved, out of it. Now, fince 
you tell us, that, by ſufficient evidence, you mean ſuch, as will certainly wit 
aſſent ; when you have offered ſuch evidence, to convince men, that the natio- 
nal craves. any where, is ſo the true church, that men cannot be ſaved, out of 
its communion, I think I may allow them to be ſo faulty, as to deſerve what 
If you hope to mend the matter, by the fol- 
lowing words, where you fay, that where ſuch “ evidence is offered, there 
e men's not being convinced, can only be imputed to men's not conſidering, 28 
e they ought,” they will not help you. For, © to conſider as they ought,” be- 
Ing, by your own interpretation, © to confider fo as not to reject ;” then your 
anſwer amounts to juſt thus much, © That it is a fault, not to be convinced, 
ce that the national church is the true church of God, where ſufficient evidence 


« 1s offered, to convince men that it is ſo. Sufficient evidence 1s ſach, as will 
| 8 certain ly 
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« certainly gain aſſent with thoſe, who conſider as they ought, i. &. who conſi ? 
« der fo, as not to reject; or to be moved heartily to embrace, which I think 
is to be convinced. Who can have the heart now, to deny any of this Un 
there any thing ſurer, than that men's not being convinced, is to be im- 
duted to them, if they are not convinced, where ſuch: evidence is offered to 1 
them, as does convince them? And to punith all ſuch, you have my free con- | 
, HETHER all, you ſay, have any thing more in it, than this, I appeal to | R 
readers; and ſhould willingly do it to you, did not I fear, that the jumb- = 
ling of thoſe. good and plauſible words, in your head, © of ſufficient evidence, 
« conſider as you ought, &c. might a little jargogle your thoughts, and lead 
you hoodwinked the round of your own beaten circle. This is a danger, thoſe 
are much expoſed to, who accuſtom themſelves to relative. and doubtful terms, 
and fo put together, that, though aſunder, they ſignify ſomething ; yet, when 
their meaning comes to be caſt up, as they are placed, it amounts to juſt no- 
Ds go on, © What juſtice it would be, for the magiſtrate, to puniſh one, page 23. 
« for not being a carteſian, it will be time enough to confider, when I have 
« proved it to be as neceſſary for men to be carteſians, as it is to be chriſtians, 
« or members of God's church.” This will be a much better anſwer to what 
I aid, when you have proved, that to be a chriſtian, or a member of God's 
church, it is neceſſary for a diſſenter, to be of the church of England. If it be 
not juſtice, to puniſh a man, for not being a carteſian, becauſe it is not as ne- 
ceſſary to be a carteſian, as to be a chriſtian; I fear the ſame argument will 
hold, againſt puniſhing a man, for not uſing the croſs in baptiſm, or not kneel- 
ing at the Lord's ſupper ; and it will lie on you to prove, that it is as neceſſary, 
to uſe the croſs in baptiſm, or kneeling at the Lord's ſupper, as it is to be a 
chriſtian :' for, if they are not as neceſſary, as it is to be a chriſtian, you can- 
not, by your own rule, without injuſtice, puniſh men, for not conforming to a 
church, wherein they are made an indiſpenſible part of conformity; and, by 
this rule, it will be injuſtice, to puniſh any man, for not being of that church, 
wherein any thing is required, not neceſſary to ſalvation; for that, I think, is, 
the neceſſity of being a chriſtian. | T 5 i 
To ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of puniſhing diſſenters, to make them exa- 
mine, I ſaid, that ſo, they were puniſhed, for not having offended againſt a 
law; for there is no law of the land, that requires them to examine. Your re- 
ply is, That © you think the contrary is plain enough: for where the laws pro- Page 45. „ 
vide ſufficient means of inſtruction in the true religion; and, then, require all | 
men to embrace that religion; you think the moſt natural conſtruction of 
„ thoſe laws, is, that they require men to embrace it, upon inſtruction and 
* conviction, as it cannot be expected, they ſhould do, without examining the 
* grounds, upon which it ſtands.” Your anſwer were very true, if they could 
not embrace, without examining and conviction. But, ſince there is a ſhorter 
way to embracing, which coſts no more pains, than walking as far as the 
church, your anſwer no more proves, that the law requires examining, than if 
2 man, at Harwich, being ſubpœnaed to appear in Weſtminſter-Hall, next 
term, you ſhould ſay the ſubpœna required him to come by ſea, becauſe there 
was ſufficient means provided for his paſſage, in the ordinary boat, that, by ap- 
pointment, goes conſtantly from Harwich to London: but he, taking it to be 
more for his eaſe and diſpatch, goes the ſhorter way, by land, and finds, that 
having made his appearance in court, as was required, the law is ſatisfied, and 
there is no enquiry made, what way he came thither. | 
Ir, therefore, men can embrace, ſo as to ſatisfy the law, without examining, , P. f ge. 
and it be true, that they fo © fly from the means of right information, are to RY 
* negligent in, and averſe to, examining,” that there is need of penalties, to 
make them do it, as you tell us, at large; how is it a natural conſtruction of 
thoſe laws, that they require men to examine, which, having provided ſufficient 
means of inſtruction, require men only to conform, without ſaying any thing of 
examining? eſpecially, when the cauſe, afligned by you of men's neglecting 
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to examine, is not want of © means of inſtruction, but want of penalties to 


<« over. balance their averſion to the uſing thoſe means; which you yourſelf 
confeſs, where you ſay, When the beſt proviſion is made, that can be, for 
ce the inſtruction of the people, you fear a great part of them will ſtill need pe- 
te nalties, to bring them to hear and receive inſtruction :” and therefore, per- 
haps, the remainder of that paragraph, when you have conſidered it again, will 
not appear ſo impertinent a declamation, as you are pleaſed to think it: for it 
charged your method (as it then ſtood) of puniſhing men, for not conſidering 
and examining, with theſe abſurdities. That it puniſbed men, for not doing 
that, which the law did not require of them, nor declare the neglect of to 


be a fault, contrary to the ends of all laws, contrary to the common ſenſe 


of mankind, and the practice of all law-makers, who always firſt declared the 
fault, and then denounced the penalties againſt thoſe, who, after a time ſet, 


ſhould be found guilty of it. It charged your method, that it allows not im- 


punity to the innocent, but puniſhes whole tribes together, the innocent with 
the guilty ; and that the thing, deſigned in the law, was not mentioned in it, 


ty; 


but left to the people (whoſe fault was want of conſideration) to be, by conſi- 


deration, found out. + 01 1 

To avoid theſe abſurdities, you have reformed your ſcheme, and now, in 
your reply, own, with the frankeſt perſecutors, that you puniſh men down- 
right for their religion, and that to be a diſſenter from the true _ is 2 


fault to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate. This, indeed, is plain dealing, and 


clears your method from theſe abſurdities, as long as you keep to it: but where- 
ever you tell us, that your laws are to make men hear, to make men conſider, 
to make men examine; whilſt the laws themſelves ſay nothing, of hearing, 
conſidering and examining, there you are till chargeable with all theſe abſurdi- 
ties: nor will the diſtinction, which, without any difference, you would ſet up 
between the fault, for which men are to be puniſhed, and the end, for which 
they are to be puniſhed, do you any ſervice herein, as I have ſhewed you in 
another place. | | e Ne | 

To what I ſaid L. 2. from p. 292, to p. 297, concerning thoſe who, by your 


ſcheme, are to be puniſhed, you having thought fit not to anſwer any thing, 1 


ſhall here again offer it to your conſideration. als 
Lr us enquire, firſt, who it is, you woald have be puniſhed. In the 


ee place above-cited, they are thoſe, who are got into a wrong way, and are 
ce deaf to all perſuaſions. If theſe are the men to be puniſhed, let a law be 


« made againſt them: you have my conſent : and that is the proper courſe to 
« have offenders puniſhed. For you do not, I hope, intend to puniſh any fault, 
ce by a law, which you do not name in the law; nor make a law againſt any 
« fault, you would not have puniſhed. And now, if you are ſincere, and in 
« earneſt, and are (as a fair man ſhould be) for what your words plainly figni- 
« fy, and nothing elſe ; what will ſuch a law ſerve for? © Men in the wrong 
« way are to be puniſhed ;” but who are in the wrong way, is the queſtion. 
« You have no more reaſon to determine it, againſt one, who differs from you, 
e than he has to conclude, againſt you, who differ from him: no, not tho' you | 
e have the magiſtrate and the national church on your fide. For if to differ 
** from them be, to be in the wrong way: you, who are in the right way, in 
England, will be in the wrong way, in France. Every one here muſt be judge 
« for himſelf: and your law will reach nobody, until you have convinced him, 
* he is in the wrong way. And then, there will be no need of puniſhment to 
* make him conſider ; unleſs you will affirm again, what you have denied, and 
* have men puniſhed for embracing the religion, they believe to be true, when 
<< it differs from yours, or the publick. | 

„ BesIDEs being in the wrong way, thoſe, whom you would have puniſh- 
ed, muſt be ſuch, as are deaf to all perſuaſions, But any ſuch, I ſuppoſe, 
you will hardly find, who hearken to nobody, not to thoſe of their own 
« way. If you mean, by deaf to all perſuaſions, all perſuaſions of a contrary 
«party, or of a different church; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you may abundantly find, 


in your own church, as well as elſewhere; and, I preſume, to them you 5 
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u ſq charitable, that you would not have them puniſhed, for not lending an eat 
« to ſeducers. For conſtancy in the truth, and. perſeverance in the faith, is (I 
« hope) rather to be encouraged, than, by any penalties, checked in the ortho- 
« dox. And your church, doubtleſs, as well as all others, is orthodox to. itſelf, 
« in all its tenets. If you mean, by all perſuaſion, all your perſuaſion, or. all 
ke perſuaſion of thoſe of your communion; you do but beg the queſtion, and 
« ſuppoſe you have a right to puniſh thoſe, who differ from, and will not com- | 
30 ply with, you. v1 Fore | 8555 V | 
« Your next words are, When men fly from the means of à right informa- 
tion, and will not ſo. much as conſider, how reaſonable it is, thoroughly and im- 
partially to examine a religion, which they embraced, upon ſuch inducements; 
as ought to have no ſway, at all, in the matter; and, therefore, with little, or e 
no, examination of the proper grounds of it; What human method can be 
uſed, to bring them to act like men, in an affair of ſuch conſequence, and to 
make a wiſer and more rational choice, but that of laying ſuch penalties upon 
them, as may balance the weight of thoſe prejudices, which inclined them to 
prefer a falſe way, before the true, and recover them to ſo much ſobriety and 
reflection, as ſeriouſly to put the queſtion. to themſelves, Whether it be really 
worth the while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies, for adhering to a religion, 
which, for any thing they know, may be falſe, or for rejecting another, (if 
that be the caſe) which, for any thing they know, may be true, until they 
have brought it to the bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial there? * Here you 
« again bring in ſuch as prefer a falſe way, before a true: to which, havin 
% anſwered already, I ſhall here ſay no more, but, that fince our church will 
« not allow thoſe to be in a falſe way, who are out of the church of Rome, 
ce becauſe the church of Rome (which pretends infallibility ) declares hers, to 
« be the only true way ; certainly no one of our church ( nor any other, which 
« claims not infallibility) can require any one to take the teſtimony of any 
te church, as a ſufficient proof of the truth of her own doctrine. So that true 
« and falſe (as it commonly happens, when we ſuppoſe them, for ourſelves, or 
« our party) in effect, ſignify juſt nothing, or nothing to the purpoſe ; unleſs 
« we can think, that true or falſe, in England, which will not be fo at Rome, 
© or Geneva; and vice versa., As for the reſt of the deſcription of thoſe, on 
« whom, you are here laying penalties : I beſeech you conſider, whether it 
« will not belong to any of your church, let it be what it will,” Conſider, I 
ſay, if there be none of your church, who have embraced her religion, upon 
ſuch inducements, as ought to have no ſway, at all, in the matter; and, there- 
fore, with little, or no, examination of the proper grounds of it ; who have not 
been inclined by prejudices ; who do not adhere to a religion, which, for any 
thing they know, may be falſe ; and who have rejected another, which, for any 
thing they know, may be true. © If you have any ſuch, in your communion, 
« ( andit will be an admirable, though I fear but a little flock, that has none 
e ſuch in it) conſider well what you have done. You have prepared rods for 
« them, for which I imagine they will con you no thanks. For, to make any 
« tolerable ſenſe of what you here propoſe, it muſt be underſtood, that you 
“% would have men of all religions puniſhed, to make them conſider, © Whe- 
ether it be really worth the while, to undergo ſuch inconveniencies for ad- 
« hering to a religion, which, for any thing they know, may be falſe,” If 
* you hope to avoid that, by what you have ſaid, of true and falſe ; and pre- 
« tend, that the ſuppoſed preference of the true way, in your church, ought 
to preſerve its members from your puniſhment ; you manifeſtly trifle. For 
every church's teſtimony, that it has choſen the true way, muſt be taken for 
© itſelf: and, then, none will be liable, and your new invention, of puniſh- 
% ment, is come to nothing: or elſe, the differing churches teſtimonies muſt 
be taken, one for another; and then, they will be all out of the true way, 
* and your church need penalties, as well as the reſt. So that, upon your prin- 
* ciples, they muſt all, or none, be puniſhed, chuſe which you pleaſe ; one of 
them, I think, you cannot eſcape. 1 | 
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Wu Ar you fay, in the next words; Where inſtruction is ſtiffly refuſed 
and all admonitions and perſuaſions prove vain and ineffectual, differs nbthing, 
e but in the way of exprefling, from deaf to all perſuaſions: and fo that j; 
wo no r To LL 
A another place, you give us another deſcription of thoſe, you think, 
1 * ought to be 3 in theſe words; Thoſe, who refuſe to embrace the 
ddceœttine, and fubmit to the ſpiritual government, of the proper miniſters of re- 
ligion, who, by a ſpecial deſignation, are appointed to exhort, admoniſh, re- 
prove, &c. Here then, thoſe to be puniſhed,” are ſuch, who refuſe to em- 
brace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the government of the proper miniſters of 
„religion. Whereby we are as much till at uncertainty, as we were before, 
&« who, thoſe ate, who (by your ſcheme, and laws ſuitable to it) are to be pu- 
e niſhed ; ſince every church has, as it thinks, its proper miniſters of religion 
* and if you mean thoſe, that refufe to embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to 
the government of the miniſters of another church ; then all men will be 
* puilty, and muſt be puniſhed, even thoſe, of your own church, as well as 
others. If you mean thoſe, who refuſe, &c. the miniſters of their own 
* church; very few will incur your penalties : but if, by theſe proper miniſter; 
of religion, the miniſters of ſome particular church, are intended, Why do 
„ ydu not name it? Why are you fo reſerved, in a matter, wherein, if you 
« Ipeak not out, all the reſt, that you ſay, will be to no purpoſe ? Are men to 
* be puniſhed, for * refuſing to embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the go- 
te verntnent of the proper miniſters of the church of Geneva? For this time, 
* (fince you have declared nothing to the contrary ) let me ſuppoſe you of that 
church; and then 1 am ſure, that is it, that you would name: for of what- 
; * ever church you are, if you think the miniſters of any one church ought to be 
„ *  hearkened to, and be obeyed, it muſt be thoſe of your own. There are per- 
de ſons to be puniſhed, you ſay: this you contend for, all through your book, 
* and lay ſo much ſtreſs on it, that you make the preſervation and propagation 
„ religion, and the ſalvation of ſouls, to depend on it; and yet, you deſcribe 
them, by ſo general and equivocal marks, that, unleſs it be upon ſuppoſi- 
* tions, which nobody will grant you, I dare fay, neither you , nor any body 
ce elſe, will be able to find one guilty. Pray find me, if you can, a man, whom 
e you can judicially prove (for he that is to be puniſhed by law, muſt be fairly 
< tried) is in a wrong way, in reſpect of his faith; I mean, © who is deaf to 
all perſuaſions, who flies from all means of a right information, who refuſes 
to embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the government, of the ſpiritual 
* paſtors.” And when you have done that, I think I may allow you, what 
power, you pleaſe, to puniſh him, without any prejudice to the toleration, 
the author of the letter propoſes. 7 | 
« BuT why, I pray, all this bogling, all this looſe talking, as if you knew 
not what you meant, or durſt not ſpeak it out? Would you be for puniſhing 
” e ſome body, you know not whom? I do not think ſo ill of you. Let me, 
e then, ſpeak out for you. The evidence of the argument has convinced you, 
that men ought not to be perſecuted for their religion; that the ſeverities, in 
* uſe among chriſtians, cannot be defended ; that the magiſtrate has not autho- 
© rity to compel any one to his religion. This you are forced to yield. But 
* you would fain retain ſome power in the magiſtrate's hands, to puniſh diflen- 
* ters, upon a new pretence, viz. not for having embraced the doctrine and 
« worſhip, they believe to be true and right, but Er not having well conſidered 
* their own and the magiſtrate's religion. To ſhew you that I do not ſpeak 
* wholly without book, give me leave to mind you of one paſſage of yours: 
g the words are, © penalties, to put them upon a ſerious and impartial exami- 
© nation of the controverſy, between the magiſtrate and them.” Though theſe 
words be not intended to tell us, whom you would have puniſhed, yet it may 
ebe plainly inferred from them. And they more clearly point out, whom you 
aim at, than all the foregoing places, where you ſeem to (and ſhould ) de- 
*© ſcribe them. For they are ſuch as, „between whom and the magiſtrate 


there is a controverſy ;” that is, in ſhort, who differ from the magiſtrate in re- 
| | Wa: - * | 6c ligion. 
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e ligion. And now, indeed, you have given us a note, by which theſe, you 
ee ould have puniſhed, may be known. We have, with much ado, found, at 
« laſt, whom it is, we may preſume, you would have puniſhed. Which, in 
4 other caſes, is uſually not very difficult: becauſe, there the faults to be amend- 
'« ed, eaſily defign the perſons to be corrected. But yours is a new method, 
« and unlike all that ever went before it. 64 (6-28 | 
« Ty the next place, let us ſee, for what you would have them puniſhed. 
% You tell us, and it will eaſily be granted you, that not to examine and weigh 
«c impartially, and without prejudice, or pafſion, (all which, for ſhortneſs ſake, 
« we will expreſs by this one word, conſider) the religion, one embraces, or 
« refuſes, is a fault, very common, and very prejudicial to true religion, and 
e the falvation of men's ſouls. But penalties and puniſhments are very neceſſary, 
« you ſay, to remedy this evil | 8 
« LET us now ſee, how you apply this remedy. Therefore, ſay you, let 
« all diſſenters be pumſhed. Why? Have no diſſenters conſidered of religion? 
« Or have all conformiſts conſidered ? That you yourſelf will not ſay. Your 
« project, therefore, is juſt as reaſonable, as if a lethargy growing epidemical, 
te in England, you ſhould propoſe to have a law made, to bliſter and ſcarify, 
« and ſhave the heads of all, who wear gowns; though it be certain that nei- 
« ther all, who wear gowns, are lethargick, nor all, who are lethargick, wear 


ce gowns. c 5 1 
= —— Dil te, Damaſippe, dezq; 
« Verum ob conſilium donent tonſore.” 


« For there could not be, certainly, a more learned advice, than that one man 
« ſhould be pulled by the ears, becauſe another is afleep. This, when you 
ce have conſidered of it again, (for I find, according to your principle, all men 
e have, now and then, need to be jogged) you will, I gueſs, be convinced, is 
« not like a fair phyſician, to apply a remedy to a diſeaſe ; but, like an en- 
« raged enemy, to vent one's ſpleen upon a party. Common ſenſe, as well as 
« common juſtice, requires, that the remedies, of laws and penalties, ſhould 
© be directed againſt the evil, that is to be removed, wherever it be found. 
« And, if the puniſhment, you think ſo neceſſary, be (as you pretend) to cure 
« the miſchief, you complain of, you muſt let it purſue, and fall on the guilty, 
« and thoſe only, in what company ſoever they are; and not, as you here 
« propoſe, and is the higheſt injuſtice, puniſh the innocent, conſidering diſ- 
« ſenter, with the guilty ; and on the other ſide, let the inconfiderate, guilty 
« conformiſt eſcape, with the innocent. For one may rationally preſume, that 
« the national church has ſome, nay, more, in proportion, of thoſe, who 
« little confider, or concern themſelves, about religion, than any congregation 
* of diflenters. For conſcience, or the care of their fouls, being once laid 
e afide; intereſt, of courſe, leads men into that ſociety, where the protection 
* and countenance of government, and hopes of preferment, bid faireſt to all 
their remaining deſires. So that, if careleſs, negligent, inconſiderate men, 
in matters of religion, © who, without being forced, would not conſider,” 
are to be rouzed into a care of their fouls, and a ſearch, after truth, by 
« puniſhment; the national religion, in all countries, will certainly have a right 
< to the greateſt ſhare of thoſe puniſhments, at leaſt, not be wholly exempt 

from them. fs | | 
e Tuts is that, which the author of the letter, as I remember, complains 
of, and that juſtly,” viz. That the pretended care of men's fouls always ex- 
preſſes itſelf, in thoſe, who would have force, any way, made uſe of, to that 
end, in very unequal methods; ſome perſons being to be treated with ſeverity, 
whilſt others, guilty of the ſame fault, are not to be ſo much as touched. 
* Though you are got pretty well out of the deep mud, and renounce puniſh- 
e ments, directly for religion; yet you ſtick {till in this part of the mire ; whilſt 
* you would have diſſenters puniſhed, to make them conſider, but would not 
have any thing done to conformiſts, though never ſo negligent, in this point 
* of conſidering. The author's letter pleaſed me, becauſe it is equal 3 3 
| « mankind 


Page 48. 


Page 46. 


Page 51. 


.** ſequence drawn from it, than this; therefore diſſenters muſt be. puniſhed ?” 


_ plainly and directly. And, though you tell us, you cannot imagine what diffi- | 


it is neceſſary, that ſome body there muſt be judge, what is the true religion, 


© ceive the truth of it, is neither more nor leſs, than to ſay, that ſufficient evi- 


this, be able ever to bring in any man guilty, and fo liable to puniſhment, is a 
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* mankind, is direct, and will, I think, hold every where; which I take to be 
* a good mark of the truth. For I ſhall always ſuſpect that, neither to com. 
* port with the truth of religion, or the deſign, of the goſpel, which is ſuited 
te to only ſome one country, or party. What is true and good in England, 
te will be true and good at Rome too, in China, or Geneva. But, whether 
your great and only method, for the propagating of truth, by bringing the 
« inconſiderate, by puniſhments, to conſider, would (according to your way of 
te applying. your puniſhments, only to diſſenters from the national religion) be 
te of uſe, in thoſe countries, or any where, but where you ſuppoſe the magi- 
ſtrate to be in the right, judge you. Pray, Sir, conſider a little, whether 
te prejudice has not ſome ſhare in your way of arguing. For this is your po- 
* ſition; © men are generally negligent in examining the grounds of their re- 
« ligion.” This I grant. But could there be a more wild and incoherent con- 


* 
„ 
” oy 


ALL this you are pleaſed to paſs over, without the leaſt notice: but, perhaps, 
vou think, you have made me full ſatisfaction, in your anſwer to my demand, 
Who are to be puniſhed? We will here, therefore, conſider that, as it ſtands, 
where you tell us, Thoſe who are to be puniſhed, according to the whole 
< tenor of your anſwer, are no other but ſuch, as having ſufficient evidence 
<« tendered them, of the true religion, do yet reject it: whether utterly refuſ- 
ing to conſider that evidence, or not conſidering, as they ought, viz. with 
« ſuch care and diligence, as the matter deſerves and requires, and with honeſt 
and unbiaſſed minds; and what difficulty there is, in this, you ſay you can- 
* not imagine.” You promiſed, you would tell the world, who they were, 


culty there is, in this your account, of who are to be puniſhed, yet there are 
ſome things in it, that make it, to my apprehenſion, not very plain and direct. 
For firſt, they muſt be only thoſe, who have the true religion tendered them 
with ſufficient evidence: wherein, there appears ſome difficulty to me, who 
ſhall be judge, what is the true religion: and for that, in every country it is 
moſt probable the magiſtrate will be. If you think of any other, pray tell us. 
Next, there ſeems ſome difficulty to know, who ſhall be Judge, what is ſuf- 
ficient evidence. For, where a man is to be puniſhed by law, he muſt be con- 
victed of being guilty; which, ſince in this caſe he cannot be, unleſs it be 
proved, he has had the true religion tendered to him, with ſufficient evidence, 


and what is ſufficient evidence; and others to prove, it has been ſo tendered. 
If you were to be of the jury, we know, what would be your verdict, concern- 
ing ſufficient evidence, by theſe words of yours, To ſay, that a man, who 
has the true religion propoſed to him, with ſufficient evidence of its truth, 
e may conſider it as he ought, or do his utmoſt in conſidering, and yet not per- 


*« dence is not ſufficient : For what does any man mean, by ſufficient evidence, 
„but ſuch as will certainly win aſſent, wherever it is duly conſidered ?” Up- 
on which, his conforming, or not conforming, would, without any farther que- 
ſtions, determine the point. But, whether the reſt of the jury could, upon 


queſtion. For, if ſufficient evidence be only that, which certainly wins aſſent, 
wherever a man does his utmoſt, in conſidering, it will be very hard to prove, 
that a man, who rejects the true religion, has had it tendered with ſufficient evi- 
dence, becauſe it will be very hard to prove, he has not done his utmoſt, in con- 
ſidering it. So that, notwithſtanding all you have here ſaid, to puniſh any man, 
by your method, is not yet ſo very practicable. _ 

Bur you clear all, in your following words, which fay, „there is nothing 
* more evident than thoſe, who reject the true religion, are culpable, and de- 
e ſerve to be puniſhed.” By whom? By men: that is fo far from being evi- 
dent, as you talk, that it will require better proofs, than I have yet ſeen for it. 
Next you ſay, © it is eaſy enough to know, when men reject the true religion. 


Yes, when the true religion is known, and agreed on what ſhall be taken to 4 
(HG gane 35 0 
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ſo, in judicial proceedings, which can ſcarce be, until it is agreed, who ſhall 
determine, what is true religion, and what not. Suppoſe a penalty ſhould, in 
the univerſity, be laid on thoſe, who rejected the true peripatetick doctrine, 
could that law be executed, on any one, unleſs it were agreed, who ſhould be 
judge, what» was the true peripatetick doctfine ? If you ſay, it may be known, 
out of Ariſtotle's writings: then I anſwer, that it would be a more reaſonable 
law, to lay the penalty on any one; who rejected the doctrine, contained in 
the books, allowed to be: Ariſtotle's,” and printed under his name. You may 
apply this to the true religion, and the books of the ſcripture, if you pleaſe: 
though, after all, there muſt be a judge, agreed on, to determine, what doc- 
trines are contained, in either of thoſe writings, before the law can be practi- 


Bur you go on to prove, that “ it is eaſy to know when men reject the Page 48. 


[ 


— 


ee true religion: for, ſay you, that requires no more, than that we know, that . 
« that religion was tendered to them, with ſufficient evidence of the trutli of it. ; 
e And that it may be tendered to men, with ſuch evidence, and that it may be 
« known,” when it is ſo tendered; theſe things, you ſay, you take leave here to 
e ſuppoſe.” Vou ſuppoſe then, more, than can be allowed you. For that it 
can be judicially known, that the true religion has been tendered to any one, 
with ſufficient evidence, is what I deny, and that for reaſons above- mentioned, 
which, were there no other difficulty in it, were ſufficient to ſhew the unpracti- 


, . 4 oli bagg af 2 

Lou conclude this paragraph, thus: Which is all, that needs be faid, upon 
* this head, to ſhew the conſiſtency and practicableneſs of this method: and 
„ what do you, any where, ſay againſt this? Whether I fay any thing, or no, 
againſt it, I will bring a friend of yours, that will ſay, that difſenters ought to 
be puniſhed, for being out of the communion of the church of England, I will 
aſk you now, how can it be proved that ſuch an one is guilty of rejecting the 

one, only, true religion? Perhaps it is, becauſe he ſcruples the croſs in baptiſm, 
or godfathers and godmothers, as they are uſed, or kneeling at the Lord's ſup- 
per; perhaps it is, becauſe he cannot pronounce all damned, that believe not all 
Athanaſius's creed, or cannot join with ſome of thoſe repetitions, in our com- 
mon- prayer, thinking them to come within the prohibition of our Saviour, each 

of which ſhuts a man out from the communion of the church of England, as 
much as if he denied Jeſus Chriſt, to be the Son of God. Now, Sir, I beſeech 
you, how can it be known, that ever ſufficient evidence was tendered to ſuch a 

diſſenter to prove, that what he rejects, is a part of that one, only true religion, 
which, unleſs he be of, he cannot be ſaved? Or, indeed, how can it be known, 
that any diſſenter rejects that one, only, true religion, when being puniſhed, 
barely for not conforming, he is never aſked, what part it is he diſſents from, 
or rejects? And fo, it may be, ſome of thoſe things, which, I imagine, will 

always want ſufficient evidence, to prove them, to be parts of that one, only, 
true religion, without the hearty embracing whereof, no man can be ſaved. 
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NOW much ſoever you have endeavoured to reform the doctrine of perſe- 
cution, to make it ſerve your turn; and give it the colour of care and 
zeal, for the true religion, in the country where alone you are concerned, it 
ſhould be made uſe of; yet you have laboured in vain, and done no more, but 
given the old engine a new varniſh, to ſet it off the better, and make it look 
lels frightful; for, by what has been ſaid, in the foregoing chapters, I think it 
will appear, that, if any magiſtrate have power to puniſh men in matters of re- 
gion, all have; and that diſſenters from the national religion muſt be puniſhed, 
every where, or no where. The horrid cruelties that, in all ages, and, of late, 
Vox. II. 5 „ „ 
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in our view. have been committed, under the name, and upon the account, of 
religion, give ſo juſt an offence and abhorrence to all, who have any remains, 
pot only af religion; but humanit) left, that the world is aſhamed to own it. 
This objection, therefore, as much as words, er ptofeſſions, can do, you habe 
laboured to fence againſt 3 and to exempt your deſign, from the ſuſpicion of 
any ſeverities, you take care in every page almoſt, to let us hear of moderate 
ſotce, moderate penalties; but all in vain: and I doubt not but, when this part 
too is examined, it will appear, that, as you neither have, nor can limit the 
power of puniſhing, tu any diſtinct fort of magiſtrates, nor exempt from pu- 
eb diſſenters from any national religion: ſo neither have, nor can you 
limit the puniſhment to any degree, ſhort of the higheſt, if you will uſe pu- 
niſhments at all, in matters of religion. What you have done, in this point, be- 
_- fides giving us good words, I will now examine. £04 


12 89 13 
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Pages, Tov tell me; I have taken a liberty which will need pardon; becauſe ] 
fay, you have plainly yielded the queſtion, by owning thoſe greater ſeverities 
, to be improper and unfit.” But, if I ſhall make it out, that thoſe are as pro- 

per and fit, as your moderate penalties : and that, if you will uſe one, you muſt 

come to the other, as will appear, from what you yourſelf fay ; whatever you 

5 may think, I ſhall not imagine other readers will conclude, I have taken too 
Page 2. great a liberty, or ſhall much need pardon. For if, as you ſay in the next 
page, authority may, reaſonably and juſtly, uſe ſome degrees of force, where 

« it is needful; I ſay, they may alſo uſe any degrees of force, where it is 
needful. Now, upon your grounds, fire and ſword, tormenting and undoing, 

and thoſe other puniſhments, which you condemn, will be needful, even to 
torments of the higheſt ſeverity, and be as neceſſary, as thoſe moderate penal- 
D ties, which you will not name. For, I atk you, to what purpoſe do you uſe 
any degrees of force? Is it to prevail on men to do ſomething, that is in their 

power, or that is not? The latter, I ſuppoſe, you will not ſay, till your love of 

force is ſo increafed, that you ſhall think it neceſſary, to be made uſe of, to pro- 

duce impoſbilities : if force, then, be to be uſed, only to bring men to do 

what is in their power, what is the neceſſity you aſſign of it? Only this, as 1 
remember, viz. © That when gentle admonitions and earneft entreaties, will 

e not prevail, what other means is there left, but force? And I, upon the fame 

ground, reply; if leſſer degrees of force will not prevail, what other means is 

there left but greater ; if the loweſt degrees of force be neceflary, where gentler 

means will not prevail, becauſe there is no other means left; higher degrees of 

force are neceflary, where lower will not prevail, for the ſame reaſon. Unleſs 

you will fay all degrees of force work alike ; and that lower penalties prevail as 

much, on men, as greater, and will equally bring them to do what is in their 

power. If fo, a philip on the forehead, or a farthing mulct, may be penalty 

enough, to bring men to what you propoſe. But, if you ſhall laugh at theſe, 

as being, for their ſmallnefs, inſufficient, and, therefore, will think it neceſſary 

to increaſe them; I ſay, where-ever experience ſhews any degree of force to 

be inſufficient to prevail, there will be ſtill the ſame neceſſity to increaſe it. 

For where-ever the end is neceflary, and force is the means, the only means 

left to procure it, both which you ſuppoſe in our caſe, there it will be found al- 

ways neceſſary, to increaſe the degrees of force, where the lower prove ineffec- 

tua], as well until you come to the higheſt as when you begin with the loweſt. 

So that, in your preſent caſe, I do not wonder, you uſe ſo many ſhifts, as I ſhall 

ſhew, by and by, you do, to decline naming the higheſt degree of, what you 

call, moderate. If any degree be neceſſary, you cannot affign any one (con- 

demn it in words, as much as you pleaſe) which may not be ſo, and which you 

muſt not come to the uſe of. If there be no ſuch neceſſity of force, as will jul- _ 

tify thoſe higher degrees of it, which are ſeverities you condemn, neither will it 

juſtify the uſe of your lower degrees. OO > 81 

Page 7, IF, as you tell us, © falſe religions prevail againſt the true, merely by the ad- 
« vantage they have, in the corruption and pravity of human nature left to it- 

« ſelf, unbridled by authority.” If the not receiving the true religion be 2 

mark, and effect, merely of the preyalency of the corruption of human nature; 

| 2 . 85 may 
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: nidy not, nay;tuſt not the magiſtrate,” if leſs will not do, uſe his utmoſt force, = 


to bring men to the true religion? his force being given hirn to ſuppreſs that cor= 
evption clally;. ſince you give it for a meaſure, of the force to be uſed, that 
ie muſt be. ſo much, as, without which ordinatily, they will not embface the 
e truth, that muſt ſave them.“ What, ordinarily, ſignifies here, to make any 
determinate! meaſute, is hard to gueſs; but, ſignify it what it will, fo much 
fotce muſt be uſed, as, without which, men will not embrace the truth ;” 


which, if it ſignify any thing intelligible; requires, that where lower degrees 


will not do, greater maſt. be uſed, till you come to what will ordinarily do : 
but what that ordinarily is, no man can tell. If one man will not be wrought 
on by as little force as another, muſt not greater degrees of force be uſed to him ? 
. Shall the magiſtrate who is ws 208 to do what lies in him, be excuſed, for let- 
ting him be damned, without the uſe of all the means; that was in his power? 
and will it be ſufficient for him to plead, that though he did not all; that lay 
in him, yet he did what ordinarily prevailed, or what prevailed on ſeveral o- 
_thers. Force, if that be the remedy, muſt be proportioned to the oppoſition. 
If the doſe, that has frequently wrought on others, will not purge a man, 
whoſe life lies on it, muſt it not, therefore, be made ſufficient and effectual, be- 


cauſe it will be more, than what is called, ordinarily? Or, can any one ſay, the 


phyſician has done his duty, who lets his patient, in an extraordinary cafe, pe- 
riſh, in the uſe of only moderate remedies, and pronounces him incurable, be- 
fore he has tried the utmoſt he can, with the powerfulleſt remedies, which are 
in his reach) öWWöö̈ẽ f | | 7 


Having renounced loſs of eſtate, corporal puniſhments, impriſonment, and 


ſuch ſort of ſeverities, as unfit to be uſed in matters of religion; you aſk, © Will Page 19. 


4 it follow from hence, that the magiſtrate has not a right to uſe any force!“ 
Yes, it will follow, until you give ſome anſwer to what I fay in that place, viz. 
That, if you give up puniſhments of a man, © in his perſon, liberty and eſtate 
te J think we need not ſtand with you, for any puniſhmerit may be made uſe 
* of.” But this you paſs by without any notice. I doubt not, but you will 
here think, you have a ready anfwer, by telling me, you mean only © depriv- 


ing men of their eſtates, maiming them with corporal puniſhments, ſtarving 
« and tormenting them in noiſome priſons,” and other ſuch ſeverities, which 


you have, by name, excepted j but lower penalties may yet be uſed, for penal- 
ties is the word, you carefully uſe, and diſclaim that of puniſhments, as if you 
diſowned the thing. I with you would tell us too, by name, what thoſe lower 
penalties are, you would have uſed, as well as, by name, you tell us thoſe ſeve- 
rities, you diſallow. They may not maim a man with corporal puniſhments ; 
may they uſe any corporal puniſhments at all? They may not ſtarve and torment 
them in noiſome priſons, for religion; that you condemn, as much as I; May 
they put them in priſon, at all? They may not deprive men of their eſtates; 1 
ſuppoſe you mean their whole eſtates; may they take away half, or a quarter, 
or an hundredth part? It is ſtrange, you ſhould be able to name the degrees of 
ſeverity that will hinder, more than promote, the progreſs of religion, and can- 
not name thoſe degrees, that will promote, rather than hinder it; that thoſe, 
who would take their meaſures by you, and follow your ſcheme, might know, 
how to proceed ſo, as not to do more harm than good: for, ſince you are ſo 
certain, that there are degrees of puniſhments, or penalties, that will do good, 
and other degrees of them, that wilt do harm ; ought you not to have told us, 
what that true degree is, or how it may be known, without which all your 
goodly ſcheme is of no uſe ? For allowing all you have faid, to be as true, as you 
would have it, no good can be done, without ſhewing the juſt meaſure of pu- 
niſhment to be uſed. | Z ek mn 
Ir the degree be too great, it will, you confeſs, do harm; can one, then, 
not err on the other hand, by uſing too little? If you ſay, no; we are agreed and 
I defire no better toleration. If, therefore, too great will do harm, and too little, 
in your opinion, will do no good, you ought to tell us the juſt mean. This I 
2 upon you; whereof, that the reader may be judge, I ſhall here trouble 
im with the repetition. LE | | 75 

« THERE 
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© Tuxkx is a third thing, that you are as tender and reſerved in, as either 
naming the criminals to be puniſhed, ot poſitively telling us the end, for 


« which they ſhould be puniſhed: and that is, with what ſort of penalties, 
« what degree of puniſhment, they ſhould be forced. You are, indeed, fo gra- 
cious to them, that you renounce the ſeverities and penalties, hitherto made 
uſe of. You tell us, they ſhould! be but moderate penalties. But if we af 
you, . what are moderate penalties? you confeſs you cannot tell us: ſo that, 


1 
* 
1 


by moderate, here, you yet mean nothing, Vou tell us, the outward force 
to be applied, ſhould be duly tempered. But what that due temper is, you 

do not, or cannot ſay; and fo, in effect, it ſignifies juſt nothing. Vet if, in 
this, you are not plain and direct, all the reſt of your deſign will fignify no- 
thing; For it being to have ſome men, and to forme end, puniſhed; yet if it 
cannot be found, what puniſhment: is to be: uſed, it is (notwithanding all 


you have ſaid) utterly uſeleſs. ou tell us modeſtly, that to determine 


preciſely the juſt meaſure of the puniſhment, will require ſome conſideration.” 


If the. faults were preciſely determined, and could be proved, it would re- 


quis no more conſideration, to determine the meaſure of the puniſhment, in 
this, than it would, in any other caſe, where thoſe were known. But, where 


the fault is undefined, and the guilt not to be proved, (as 1 ſuppoſe it will be 


found, in this preſent buſineſs of examining) it will, without doubt, requite 


conſideration to proportion the force to the deſign: juſt ſo much conſidera. 


tion, as it will require to fit a coat to the moon, or proportion a ſhoe to the 


feet of thoſe, who inhabit her. For, to proportion a puniſhment to a fault, 


« that you do not name, (and ſo we, in charity, ought to think you do not yet 


know) and a fault that, when you have named, it will be impoſſible to be 


proved, who are, or who are not, guilty of it, will, I ſuppoſe, require as much 
conſideration, as to fit a ſhoe to feet, whoſe ſize and ſhape are not known. 


« HowEvxk, you offer ſome meaſures, whereby to regulate your puniſh- 
ments; which, when they are looked into, will be found to be juſt as good 
as none, they being impoſſible to be any rule, in the caſe, The firſt is,” fo 


much force, or ſuch penalties, as are, ordinarily ſuffi cient to prevail with men of 
common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate; to weigh mat- 
ters of religion carefully and impartially, and, without Which, ordinarily they 
will nat do this. Where it i tobe obferyetl } © x 


« Firſt, THAT, who are theſe men of common diſcretion, is as hard to 
know, as to know, what is a fit degree of puniſhment, in the caſe; and ſo 
you do but regulate one uncertainty by another. Some men will be apt to 
think, that he who will not weigh matters of religion, which are of infinite 
concernment to him, without puniſhment, cannot, in reaſon, be thought a 
man of common diſcretion. Many women of common diſcretion enough, to 
manage the ordinary affairs of their families, are not able to read a page, in 
an ordinary author, or to underſtand and give an account what it means, 
when read to them. Many men of common diſcretion, in their callings, are 
not able to judge, when an argument is concluſive, or no; much leſs to trace 
it through a long train of conſequences. What penalties ſhall be ſufficient to 
revail with ſuch (who, upon examination, I fear, will not be found to make 
the leaſt part of mankind) to examine and weigh matters of religion carefully 
and impartially? the law allows all to have common diſcretion, for whom it 
has not provided guardians, or Bedlam. So that, in effects, your men of com- 
mon diſcretion, are all men, not judged ideots, or madmen : and penalties, 
ſufficient to prevail with men of common diſcretion, are penalties ſufficient to 
prevail with all men, but ideots and madmen. Which, what a meaſure it 1s 
to regulate penalties by, let all men of common diſcretion judge; 


« Secondly, You may be pleaſed to conſider, that all men of the ſame degree 


of diſcretion, are not apt to be moved by the fame degree of penalties. Some 
are of a more yielding, ſome of a more ſtiff temper ; and what is ſufficient to 
prevail on one, is not half enough to move the other ; though both men of 
So that the common diſcretion will be here of no uſe, to 


common diſcretion, 
determine the meaſure of puniſhment : eſpecially, when, in the ſame clauſe, 
„ | « you 


L 
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you except men deſperately perverſe and obſtinate ; who are as hard to be 
« 3 as what you ſeek, viz. the juſt proportions of puniſhments; neceſſary 
« to prevail with men to conſider, examine, and weigh matters of religion 
. wherein, if a man tells you, he has conſidered, he has weighed, he has exa- 

_ © & mined, and ſo goes on, in his former courſe, it is impoſſible for you ever to 
ee know; whether he has done his duty, or whether he be deſperately perverſe =_ 


« and obſtinate. So that this exception ſignifies juſt nothing. 25 
de THERE are many things, in your uſe of force and penalties, different from 
« any I ever met with, elſewhere. One of them, this clauſe 'of yours, con- 
« cerning the meaſure of puniſhments, now under conſideration, offers me; 
« wherein you proportion your puniſhments, only to the yielding and corrigible, 
« not to the perverſe and obſtinate; contrary to the common diſcretion, which 
« has hitherto made laws, in other caſes, which levels the puniſhments againſt 
« refractory offenders, and never ſpares them, becauſe they are obſtinate. This 
« however, I will not blame as an overſight in you. Your new method, which 
te aims at ſuch impracticable and inconſiſtent things, as laws cannot bear, not 
« penalties be uſeful to, forced you to it. The uſeleſſneſs, abſurdity, and un- 
« reaſonableneſs of great ſeverities, you had acknowledged, in the foregoing pa- 
« ragraphs :. difſenters you would have brought to confider, by moderate penal- 
ties; they lie under them; but whether they have conſidered, or no, (for that 
« you cannot tell) they ſtill continue diſſenters. What is to be done now ? Why, 
« the incurable are to be left to God, as you tell us. Your puniſhments were A. p. 14: 
« not meant to prevail, on the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, as you tell us 
« here. And ſo, whatever be the ſucceſs, your puniſhments are however juſtified.” 
Tax fulneſs of your anſwer to my queſtion. *©* With what puniſhments ?” 
made you, poſſibly, paſs by theſe two or three pages, without making any par- 
ticular reply to any thing I ſaid in them: we will, therefore, examine that anſwer 
of yours, where you tell us, That having, in your anſwer, declared, that you Page 49; 
« take the ſeverities, ſo often mentioned (which either deſtroy men, or make 
« them miſerable) to be utterly unapt and improper (for reaſons there given) 
« to bring men to embrace the truth, that muſt ſave them: but juſt how far 
« within thoſe bounds that force extends itfelf, which is really ſerviceable to that 
« end, you do not preſume to determine.” To determine how far moderate force 
reaches, when it is neceſſary to your buſineſs, that it ſhould be determined, is 
not preſuming : you might, with more reaſon, have called it preſuming, to talk 
of moderate penalties, and not to be able to determine, what you mean by them; 
or to promiſe, as you do, that you will tell plainly and directly, with what pu- 
niſhments; and here to tell us, © you do not preſume to determine.” But you 
give a reaſon for this modeſty of yours, in what follows, where you tell me, I 
have not ſhewn any cauſe, why you ſhould. And yet, you may find, -in what 
is above repeated to you, theſe words, © if, in this, you are not plain and di- 
« rect, all the reſt of your deſign will ſignify nothing.” But had I failed in 
ſhewing any cauſe, why you ſhould ; and your charity would not enlighten us, 
| Unleſs driven by my reaſons, I dare ſay yet, if I have not ſhewn any cauſe, why 
you ſhould determine in this point, I can ſhew a cauſe why you ſhould not. 
For I will be anſwerable to you, that you cannot name any degree of puniſn- 
ment, which will not be either too great, as to come among thoſe you condemn, 
and ſhew what your moderation, what your averſion to perſecutidn is; or elſe 
too little, to attain. thoſe ends, for which you propoſe it. But, whatever you 
tell me, that I have ſhewn no cauſe, why you ſhould determine, I thought it 
might have paſſed for a cauſe, why you ſhould determine more particularly, that 
(as you will find, in thoſe pages) I had proved, that the meaſures you offer, where- 
by to regulate your puniſhments, are juſt as good as none. 3 
Your meaſures in your argument conſidered, and which you repeat here 
again, are in theſe words; *© ſo much force, or ſuch penalties, as are ordinarily Ibid; 
* ſufficient to prevail with men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately per- 
© verſe, to weigh matters of religion carefully and impartially, and, without 
** which ordinarily, they will not do this; ſo much force, or ſuch penalties may 
* fitly and reaſonably be uſed, for the promoting true religion in the world, and 
Vol. II, | 5B | « the 


e . 


— 
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© the ſalvation of ſouls. And what juſt exception this is liable. to, you: de not 

« undetſtand. Some of, the exceptions it is liable to, you might have feen in 

| What I have here again cauſed to be reprinted, if you had thought them worth 

Page 49. Jour notice. But you 80 on to tell us here, That, when Jou ſpeak of men 

* of common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you think 

. < it, js plain enough, that by common diſcretion,, you exelude not ideots only, 

| te and fk as we uſually eall madmen, but likewiſe the deſperately perverſe and 

<« ohſtipate, who, perhaps, may well enough deſerve that name, though they 
*« be nat wont to be ſent to Bedlam,” in 199 | vor. 
meaſure to be any at all, in the uſe of force, I leave the reader to judge. I afkes, 
ſince great ones are unfit, what degrees of puniſhment, or force, are to be uſed ? 
you anſwer, ſo much force, and ſuch penalties, as are ordinarily ſufficient, to 

_ « prevail, with men of ordinary diſcretion.” I tell you, it is as hard to know, 
who thoſe men of common diſcretion are, as what degree of puniſhment you 
would have uſed ; unleſs we will take the * determination of the law, which 

* allows all to have common diſcretion, for whom it has not provided guar- 
dians, or Bedlam: ſo that, in effect, your men of common diſcretion, are 
e all men, not judged ideots or madmen.” To clear this, you tell us, © when 

© you ſpeak of men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and 
e ob{finate,.. you think it is plain enough, by common diſcretion, | you exclude 

not ideots only, and ſuch as are uſually called madmen, but likewiſe the deſ- 
s perately perverſe and obſtinate. It may be, you did, for you beſt know, 

what you meant, in writing: but if, by men of common diſcretion, you ex- 

cluded the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, let us put what you meant, by the 

words, men of common diſcretion, in the place of thoſe words themſelves, and 

then, according to your meaning, your rule ſtands thus; penalties ordinarily 

ſufficient to prevail with men not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, and with 

men not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate: fo that at laſt, by men of common 

diſcretion, either you excluded only ideots and madmen ; or, if we muſt take your 

word for it, that by them you excluded likewiſe the deſperately perverſe and ob- 

ſtinate, and ſo meant ſomething elſe ; it is plain, you meant only a very uſcleſs 

and inſignificant tautology. 

Ibid; You go on to tell us, „if the penalties, you ſpeak of, be intended for the 

e curing men's unreaſonable prejudices and refractorineſs, againſt the true reli- 

5e gion, then the reaſon, why the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are not to 

© be regarded, in meaſuring theſe penalties, 1s very apparent. For, as remedies 

“ are not provided for the incurable, fo in the preparing and tempering them, 

regard is to be had, only to thoſe, for whom they are defigned.” Which 

true or falſe, is nothing to the purpoſe, in a place, where you profeſs to inform 

us, what puniſhments are to be uſed. We are enquiring, who are the deſperate- 

ty perverſe and obſtinate, and not, whether they are to be puniſhed, or no? you 

pretend to give us a rule, to know what degrees of force are to be uſed, and tell 

us, © it is ſo much, as is ordinarily ſufficient, to prevail with men of common 

_ © diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate.” We again aſk, Who 

| are your men of common diſcretion ? you tell us, © ſuch as are not madmen, or 

5e 1deots, or deſperately perverſe and obſtinate.” Very well; but who are thoſe 
deſperately perverſe and obſtinate? How ſhall we know them? and, to this, 

you tell us, they are not to be regarded in meaſuring theſe penalties.” Where- 

Page . by certainly we have got a plain meaſure of your moderate penalties. No, not 
yet; you go on, in the next paragraph, to perfect it, where you ſay, © to pre- 

event a little cavil, it may be needful to note that there are degrees of perverſe- 

< neſs and obſtinacy, and that men may be perverſe and obſtinate, without be- 

< ing deſperately; ſo.” So then, now we have your meaſure compleat ; and to 
determine the juſt degrees of puniſhments, and to clear up the doubt, who are 

the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, we need but be told that there are de- 

«c. grees of perverſeneſs and obſtinacy : and that men may be perverſe and obil- 

<<. nate, without being deſperately ſo: and that, therefore, ſome perverſe and ob- 

<© ſtinate perſons may be thought curable, tho ſuch as are deſperately ſo, can- 


cc not.” 
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4 not.” But does all this tell us, who are the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate ? 
- which is the thing, we want to be informed in; nor; until you have told us that, 
haye you removed the objection. VVVCVVCTCCCCCCTCCC ate |. 
Bur if, by deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you will tell us, you meant 
thoſe, that are not wrought upon, by your moderate penalties, as you ſeem to 
intimate, in your reaſon, why the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are not to 


be regarded, in meaſuring theſe penalties: © for, ſay you, as remedies are not Page 4% 


« provided for the incurable ; fo, in preparing and tempering them, regard is to 
| « be had; only to thoſe, for whom they are deſigned.” So that, by the deſpe- 
rately perverſe and obſtinate, you will perhaps ſay, it was plain, you meant the 
incurable ; for you ordinarily ſhift off the doubtfulneſs of one place, by appeal- 
ing to as doubtful an expreſſion in another. If you ſay, then, that, by deſpe- 
rately perverſe and obſtinate, you mean incurable ; I aſk you again, by what, in- 
curable? By your lower degrees of force? for I hope, where force is proper to 
work, 'thoſe, who are not wrought on by lower degrees, may yet be; by higher. 
If you mean fo, then your anſwer will amount to thus much, moderate penal- 


ties are ſuch, as are ſufficient to prevail on thoſe, who are not deſperately per- 


verſe and obſtinate. The deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are thoſe, who are 
incurable; and the incurable are thoſe, on whom moderate penalties are not ſuf- 


kcient to prevail: whereby, at laſt, we have got a ſure meaſure of what are mo- 


derate penalties ; juſt ſuch an one, as, if haying a ſovereign, univerſal medicine 
put into your hand, which will never fail, if you can hit the right doſe, which, 
the inventor tells you, muſt be moderate; you ſhould aſk him, what was the 
moderate quantity, it is to be given in; and he ſhould anſwer, in ſuch a quan- 
tity, as was ordinarily ſufficient to work on common conſtitutions, and not deſ- 
perate perverſe and obſtinate. And, to your aſking again, Who were of deſ- 
perately perverſe and obſtinate conſtitutions ? It ſhould be anſwered, thoſe that 
were incurable. And who were incurable ? thoſe, whom a moderate quantity 
would not work on. And thus, to your ſatisfa&tion, you know the moderate 
doſe, by the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate ; and the deſperately perverſe and 
obſtinate, by being incurable; and the incurable, by the moderate doſe. For 
if, as you fay, remedies are not provided for the incurable, and none, but mo- 
derate penalties, are to be provided, Is it not plain, that you mean, that all 


that will not be wrought on, by your moderate penalties, are, in your ſenſe, 


- 


incurable? go 1 | 
To eaſe you, Sir, of juſtifying yourſelf, and ſhewing, that I have miſtaken 
you, do but tell us poſitively what, in penalties, is the higheſt degree of mode- 
rate; who are deſperately perverſe and obſtinate; or who are incurable, without 
this relative and circular way. of defining one by the other; and I will yield 
myſelf to have miſtaken you, as much as you pleaſe. 15 

Ir, by incurable, you mean ſuch, as no penalties, no puniſhments, no force 
is ſufficient to work on; then your meaſure of moderate penalties will be this, 


that they are ſuch, as are ſufficient to prevail with men not incurable, i. e. who 


cannot be prevailed on, by any puniſhments, any force whatſoever ; which will 
be a meaſure of moderate puniſhments, which (whatſoever you do) ſome will 
be very apt to approve of. | | 

Bur, let us ſuppoſe, by theſe marks (fince you will afford us no better) that 
we can find, who are deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, we are yet, as far as 

ever, from finding the meaſures of your moderate puniſhments, until it can be 
known, what degree of force it is, that is ordinarily ſufficient to / prevail with all, 
that are men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately e and obſtinate; 
for you are told, that all men of the ſame degree of diſcretion are not apt to be 
moved, with the ſame degree of penalties : but to this too, you anſwer nothing, 


and fo we are ſtill without any rule, or means of knowing how to adjuſt your x, 2. p. 279i 


puniſhments, that being ordinarily ſufficient to prevail upon one, the double 
whereof is not ordinarily ſufficient to prevail on another, I tell you in the ſame 
place, „That you have given us, in another place, ſome things like another 


boundary, to your moderate penalties : but, when examined, it proves juſt like 


© the reſt, amuſing us only with good words, fo put together, as to have no di- 
| e 
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te te& meaning: an art very much in uſe, amongſt ſome ſort of leafned men: 
s the words are theſe ; © ſuch penalties, as may not tempt perſons, who have 
te any concern for their eternal ſalvation (and thoſe, who have none, ought not 
te to be conſidered) to renounce a religion; which they believe to be true, or 
e ptofeſs one, which they do not believe to be ſo.” If by any concern, you 
te mean ſuch, as men ought to have, for their eternal ſalvation: by this rule, 
e you may make your puniſhments as great, as you pleaſe ; and all the feyer; 
ties, you have diſclaimed, may be brought in play again: for none of thofe 
ee will be able to make a man, who is truly * concerned for his eternal ſalva- 
c tion, renounce a religion he believes to be true, or profeſs one, he does not 
ec believe to be ſo.” If, by thoſe, who have any concern, you mean ſuch, who 
te have ſome faint wiſhes for happineſs hereafter, and would be glad to have 
ce things go well with them, in the other world, but will venture nothing in 
« this world for it; theſe, the moderateſt puniſhments you can imagine, will 
e make to change their religion.” If, by any concern, you mean, whatever 
© may be between theſe two; the degrees are ſo infinite, that to proportion your 
«© puniſhments, by that, is to have no meaſure of them at all.“ To which all 
' Page zo. the reply, I can find, is only this, That there are degrees of careleſneſs, in men, 
ce of their ſalvation, as well as of concern for it. So that ſuch, as have ſome 
« concern for their ſalvation, may yet be careleſs of it, to a great degree. And 
ce therefore, if thoſe, who have any concern for their ſalvation, deſerve regard 
te and pity; then ſo may ſome careleſs perſons ; though thoſe, who have no 
te concern for their ſalvation, deſerve not to be conſidered, which ſpoils a little 
ec harangue, you give us, p. 43. If you think this to be an anſwer to what I ſaid, 
or that it can ſatisfy any one, concerning the way of knowing what degrees of 
puniſhments are to be uſed, pray tell us ſo. The enquiry is, what degrees of 
« puniſhment will tempt a man, who has any concern for his eternal ſalvation, 
&© to renounce a religion he believes to be true?“ and it is anſwered, *< there are 
e degrees of careleſneſs in men of their ſalvation, as well as concern for it.” 
A happy diſcovery! What is the uſe of it? © fo that ſuch, as have ſome con- 
tec cern for their ſalvation, may yet be careleſs of it, to a great degree.” Very 
true : by this we may know what degree of force is to be uſed. No, not a word 
of that, but the inference is, and therefore, if thoſe, who have any concern 
ee for their ſalvation, deſerve regard and pity; then, ſo may ſome careleſs per- 
« ſons; tho thoſe who have no concern for their ſalvation, deſerve not to be 
ce conſidered.” And by this time, we know what degree of force will make a 
man, who has any concern for his ſalvation, renounce a religion he believes true, 
and profeſs one, he does not believe to be ſo. This might do well at croſs quel- 
tions: but you are ſatisfied with what you have done, and what that is, you tell 
me in the next words, © which ſpoils a little harangue of yours given us, p. 43. 
the harangue, I ſuppoſe, is contained in theſe words. . 
Ox thing I cannot but take notice of, in this paſſage, before ] leave it: 
L. 2. p. 279. * and that is, that you ſay here, © thoſe, who have no concern for their ſalva- 
( tion, deſerve not to be conſidered.” In other parts of your letter, you pre- 
ce tend to have compaſſion on the careleſs, and provide remedies for them: But 
te here, of a ſudden, your charity fails you, and you give them up to eternal per- 
« dition, without the leaſt regard, the leaſt pity, and fay, © they deſerve not 
« to be conſidered.” Our Saviour's rule was, the ſick, and not the whole, need 
tc a phyſician: your rule here, is; © thoſe, that are careleſs, are not to be con- 
« ſidered, but are to be left to themſelves.” This would ſeem ſtrange, if one 
ce did not obſerve, what drew you to it. You perceived that, if the magiſtrate 
ce was to uſe no puniſhments, but ſuch as would make nobody change their re- 
« ligion, he was to uſe none at all: for the careleſs would be brought to the 
* national church, with any ſlight puniſhments ; and, when they are once there, 
« you are, it ſeems, fatisfied, and look no farther after them. So that, by your 
« own meaſures, if the careleſs, and thoſe, who have no concern for the eter- 
nal ſalvation of their ſouls are to be regarded and taken care of, if the ſalvation 
te of their ſouls is to be promoted, there is to be no puniſhments to be uſed at 
« all: and therefore, you leaye them out, as not to be conſidered,” 5 
Cn HAT 
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. .WnarT you have faid is fo far from ſpoiling that harangue, as you are plea- 
ſed ts call it, that you, having nothing elſe to ſay to it, allow what is laid to 
your charge in it. 11.1... is ef BY Le $65; 5 
You wind up all, concerning the meaſure of your force, in theſe words; 
« and, as thoſe medicines are thought fate and adviiable, which do ordinarily page ge. 
te cure, tho' not always (as none do) ſo thoſe penalties, or puniſhments, which 
ce are ordinarily found ſufficient (as well as neceſſary) for the ends, for which 
« they are deſigned, may, fitly and reaſonably, be uſed for the compaſling theſe 
ec mY .” Here your, ordinarily, comes to your help again; and here one would 
« think that you meant, ſuch as cure, ſometimes, not always; ſome, tho' not 
all: and in this ſenſe, will not the utmoſt ſeverities come within your rule? 
for can you fay, if puniſhments are to be uſed to prevail on any, that the 
greater will (where lower fail) prevail on none? At leaſt can you be ſure of it, 
until they have been tried, for the compaſſing theſe ends? Which, as we ſhall 
ſee in another place, you have aſſigned various enough. I ſhall only take no- 
tice of two or three, often repeated by you, and thoſe are, to make men hear, 
to make men conſider, to make men conſider as they ought, i: e. as you ex- 
plain it, to make men conſider fo, as not to reject. The greatneſs of the ſorce, 
then, according to this meaſure, muſt be ſufficient to make men hear, ſufficient 
to make men conſider, and ſufficient to make men embrace the true religion. 
Axpo now, the magiſtrate has all your rules, about the meaſures of puniſh- 
ments to be uſed, and may confidently and fafely go to work, to eſtabliſh it by 
law: for, he having theſe marks to guide him, that they muſt be great enough 
ordinarily to prevail with thoſe, who are not idiots, or madmen, nor deſperate- 
ly perverſe and obſtinate, great enough ordinarily to prevail with men to hear, 
- confider and embrace the true religion, and yet not ſo great, as might tempt 
perſons, who have any concern for their eternal falvation, to renounce a reli- 
gion, which they believe to be true, or profeſs one, which they do not believe 
to be ſo: Do you not think, you have ſufficiently inſtructed him, in your mean- 
ing, and enabled him to find the juſt temper of his puniſhments, according to 
your ſcheme, neither too much, nor too little? but however you may be ſatiſ- 
fied with them, I ſuppoſe others, when it comes to be put in practice, will, by 
theſe meaſures, (which are all I can find, in your ſcheme) be ſcarce able to find, 
what are the puniſhments you would have uſed. „%% é 5 
Is Utopia there is a medicine called Hiera Picra, which, it is ſuppoſed, 
would cure a troubleſome diſeaſe of that country; but it is not to be given, but 
in the doſe preſcribed by the law, and, in adjuſting the doſe, lies all the {kill : 
for, if you give too much, it heightens the diſtemper, and ſpreads the mortal 
contagion ; and, if too little, it does no good at all. With this difficulty, the 
law-makers have been perplexed, theſe many ages, and could not light on the 
right doſe, that would work the cure, until lately there came an undertaker, 
who would ſhew them, how they could not miſtake. He bid them preſcribe 
ſo much, as would ordinarily be effectual upon all, that were not idiots, or mad- 
men, or in whom the humour was not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, to 
produce the end for which it was deſigned : but not ſo much, as would make a 
man in health, who had any concern for his life, fall into a mortal diſeaſe. 
Theſe were good words, and he was rewarded for them : but when, by them, 
they came to fix the doſe, they could not tell, whether it ought to be a grain, a 
dram, or an ounce, or a whole pound, any more than before; and fo the doſe 
of the Hiera Picra, notwithſtanding this gentleman's pains, 1s as uncertain, 
and that ſovereign remedy as uſeleſs, as ever it was. | . 
IN the next paragraph you tell us, You do not ſee what more can be re- Page 59, 
* quired to juſtify the rule here given.” So quick a fight needs no ſpectacles. 
Z For, if I demand, that it ſhould expreſs, what penalties particularly are ſuch, 
as it fays, may fitly and reaſonably be uſed ; this, I muſt give you leave to 
* tell me, is a very unreaſonable demand.” It is an unreaſonable demand, it 
your rule be ſuch, that, by it, I may know, without any more ado, the parti- 
cular penalties that are fit ; otherwiſe it is not unreaſonable to demand them by 
name, if your marks be not ſufficient to know them by. But let us hear your 
Var. II, | 5 reaſon, 


Page 50, 


laſt a way to know the meaſure of puniſhments, to be uſed : but it is ſuch an 


Page 19. 


40 grant, and ſuch an one is deſired: but that yours is ſuch a rule, as magiſtrates 
can take any meaſure by, for the puniſhments, they are to ſettle by law, is de- 


from them.” If we are not to doubt, but their prudence and experience enables 


you ought to have ſhewed them the juſt bounds, beyond which they ought not 


not to be ſo much out of your abundant reſpect to law-makers and governors, 


breath, that you are laying down rules, by which they are to proceed, in the 
uſe of penalties, for promoting religion, which is little different from teaching: 


J excuſe you, therefore, for your own fake, from naming any particular puniſh- 


ſuch marks, as they may certainly be known by, which are fit to promote the 


* giſtrate to uſe force in religion, all the cruelties, uſed by the heathens againſt 
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reaſon, for what rule is there, that expreſſes the particulars, that agree with it.” 
And it is an admirable rule, with which one can find no particulars that agree; 
for I challenge you to inſtance in one: * a rule, you ſay, is intended for a com- 
tt mon meaſure ; by which partieulars are to be examined, and therefore muſt 
« neceſſarily be general; ſo general looſe, and inconſiſtent, that no particular 
can be examined, by it: for again, I challenge you, or any man living, to mea- 
ſure out any puniſhment, by this your common meaſure, and eſtabliſh it by a 
law. You go on; © and thoſe,” to whom it is given, are ſuppoſed to be able to 
« apply it, and to judge of particulars by it. Nay, it is often feen that the 

t are better able to do this, than thoſe, that give it: and ſo it is, in the preſent 
« caſe, the rule, hereby laid down, is, that by which you ſuppoſe governors 
« and law=givers ought to examine the penalties they uſe, for the promoting 
cc the true religion, and the ſalvation of fouls.” Such a rule, it ought to be, I 


* 


nied, and you are again deſired to ſhew. You proceed; © but certainly, no man 
« doubts, but their prudence and experience enables them to uſe and apply it, 
ec better than other men, and to judge more 1 what penalties do agree 
e with it, and what do not; and therefore, you think I muſt excuſe you, if 
t you do not take upon you to teach them, what it becomes you, rather to learn 


magiſtrates to judge beſt what penalties are fit, you have, indeed, given us at 


one, as puts an end to your diſtinction of moderate penalties; for no magiſtrates, 
that I know, when they once began to uſe force, to bring men to their religion, 
ever ſtopped, until they came to uſe ſome of thoſe ſeverities, you condemn ; and 
if you pretend to teach them moderation for the future, with hopes to ſuceced, 


to go, in a model fo wholly new, and beſides all experience. But if it be to be 
determined, by their prudence and experience, whatever degrees of force, they 
ſhall uſe, will always be the right. ED In PE 
 Law-MAKERs and governors, however beholden to you for your good 
opinion of their prudence and experience; yet have no reaſon to thank you, for 
your compliment, by giving ſach an exerciſe to their prudence and experience, 
as to put it upon them, to find out the juſt meaſures of puniſhment, by rules 
you give them, which are ſuch, that neither yourſelf, nor any body elſe can find 
out any meaſures by. The other part of your compliment will be ſuſpected, 


as out of the great regard you have, to yourſelf; for you in vain pretend, you 
forbear to name any particular puniſhments, becauſe you will not take upon 
you, to teach governors and law-makers, when you yourſelf own, in the ſame 


and your whole book is nothing elſe, but about the magiſtrate's power and duty. 


ments, by your rules : for you have a right to it, as all men have a right to be 
excuſed from doing, what is impoſſible to be done. „ = 
SINCE, therefore, you grant, that thoſe ſeverities you have named, * are 
< more apt to hinder than promote true religion; and you cannot aſſign any 
meaſures of puniſhment (ſhort of thoſe great ones you have condemned) which 
are fit to promote it, I think it argument enough, to prove againſt you, that 
no puniſhments are fit, until you have ſhewed ſome others, either by name, or 


true religion: and therefore, nothing you have faid there, or any where elſe, 
will ſerve to ſhew, © that it is with little reaſon, as you tell me, that J ſay, 
„That, if your indirect and at a diſtanee ſerviceableneſs may authorize the ma- 


* 


0 


chriſtians, by papiſts againſt proteſtants, and all the perſecuting of chriſtians, 
* one amongſt another, are all juſtifiable.” To which you add, Not 
3 Sk 1 0 ct take 
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, take notice, at preſent, how oddly it ſounds; that that, which authorizes the 
ec magiſtrates to uſe moderate penalties, to promote the true religion, ſhould 
« juſtify all the cruelties, that ever were uſed to promote heatheniſm, or popery. 
As oddly as it ſounds to you, it will be evidently true, as long as that, which 
anthotizes one, authorizes all magiſtrates of any religion, which they believe to 
be true, to uſe force to promote it; and, as long as you cannot aſſign any bounds 
to your moderate puniſhments, ſhort of thoſe great ones; which you, therefore, 
are not able to do, becauſe your principles, whatever your words deny, will carry 
you to thoſe degrees of ſeverity, which, in profeſſion, you condemn : and this; 
whatever you do, I dare fay, every conſidering reader, beſides you, will plainly 
ſee. So that this imputation is not ſo unreaſonable, ſince it is evident, that 
you muſt either renounce all puniſhment whatſoever, in religion, or make uſe 
of thoſe you condemn : for, in the next page you tell us, © That all, who have Page 2c: 
« fufficient means of inſtruction provided for them, may juſtly be puniſhed, for 
« not being of the national religion, where the true is the national religion; 
« becauſe it is a fault, in ſuch, not to be of the national religion.” In Eng- 
land then, for example, not to be of the national religion is a fault, and a fault 
to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate. The magiſtrate, to cure this fault, lays, on 
thoſe, who diffent, a lower degree of penalties, a fine of id. per month. This 
proving inſufficient, what is the magiſtrate to do? If he be obliged, as you ſay, 
to amend this fault by penalties, and that low one, of 1 d. per month, be not 
ſufficient to procure its amendment, is he not to increaſe the penalty? He, 
therefore, doubles the fine to 2 d. per month. This, too, proves ineffectual ; 
and, therefore, tis ſtill, for the ſame reaſon, doubled, till it come to 1 s. 5 8. 
101. 1001. 1000]. None of theſe penalties working, but yet, by being con- 
ſtantly levied, leaving the delinquents no longer able to pay, impriſonment and 
other corporal puniſhments follow, to enforce an obedience, till, at laſt, this 
gradual increaſe of penalties and force, each degree whereof wrought on ſome 
few, rifes to the higheſt ſeverities, againſt thoſe who ſtand out. For the magi- 
ſtrate, who is obliged to correct this vice, as you call it, and to do what in him 
lies, to: cure this fault which oppoſes their falvation : and who (if I miſtake 5 
not, you tell us) is © anſwerable for all that may follow from his neglect, had Page 8. 
no reaſon to raiſe the fine from 1d to 2d. but becauſe the firſt was ineffectual : 
and, if that were a ſufficient reaſon, for raiſing, from the firſt to the ſecond 
degree, why is it not a ſufficient one to proceed from the ſecond to the third, 
and fo gradually on? I would fain have any one ſhew me, where, and upon 
what ground, ſuch a gradual increaſe of force can ſtop, till it come to the ut- 
moſt extremities. If, therefore, diſſenting from the church of England be a 
fault, to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, I deſire you tell me, where he ſhall 
hold his hand; to name the fort, or degree, of puniſhment, beyond which he 
ought not to go, in the uſe of force, to cure them of that fault, and bring 
them to conformity. Till you have dane that, you might have ſpared that 
paragraph, where you ſay, With what mgenuity I draw you in, to condemn Page 19. 
force in general; only becaufe you acknowledge the ill effects of profecuting 
* men with fire and ſword, &c. you may leave every man to judge.” And I 
leave, whom you will, to judge, whether, from your own principles, it does not 
unavoidably follow, that, if you condemn any penalties, you muſt condemn all, 
as I have ſhewn; if you will retain any, you muſt retain all; you muſt either 
take, or leave, all together. For, as J have ſaid, and you deny not, Where Page 19; 
there is no fault, there no puniſhment is moderate,” fo I add, Where there 
is a fault to be corrected by the magiſtrate's force, there no degree of force, 
which is ineffectual, and not ſufficient to amend it, can be immoderate ; eſpe- 
cially, if it be a fault of great moment in its conſequences, as certainly that muſt 
be, which draws after it the loſs of man's eternal happineſs. CEA 
Tov will, 'tis likely, be ready to fay here again, (for a good ſubterfuge is 
never to be forſaken) that © you except the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate.” 
I defire to know, for what reaſon you except them ? Is it, becauſe they ceaſe 
to he faulty? Next, I aſk you, who are, in your ſenſe, the deſperately perverſe 
_ ind obſtinate? Thoſe; that rs, or 5s. or 51. or 1001. or no fine, will work 
BY upon ? 
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upon? Thoſe, who can bear loſs of eſtate, but not loſs of liberty; or loſs of 


liberty and eſtate, but not corporal pains and torments ? or all this, but not lo 
of life? For, to theſe degrees, do men differently ſtand out. And, ſince 


there are men wrought on, by the approaches of fire and faggot, which other 


degrees of ſeverity could not prevail with, where will you bound your deſpe. 
rately perverſe and obſtinate ? The king of France, tho you will allow him not to 
have truth on his ſide: yet, when he came} to dragooning, found few fo deſpe- 
rately perverſe and obſtinate, as not to be wrought on. And, why ſhould 
truth, which in your opinion wants force, and nothing but force, to help it, 
not have the aſſiſtance of thoſe degrees of force, (when lefs will not do to make 
it prevail) which are able to bring men over to falſe religions, which have no 


light and ſtrength of their own to help them? You will do well, therefore, to 


conſider, whether your name of ſeverities, in oppoſition to the moderate puniſh- 
ments you ſpeak of, has, or can, do you any ſervice; whether the diſſinction, 


between compelling and coactive power, be of any uſe, or difference, at all. For 


you deny the magiſtrate to have power to compel : and you contend for his uſe 
of his coactive power; which will then be a good diſtinction, when you can find 
a way to uſe coactive, or, which is the ſame, compelling power, without com- 

ulſion. I defire you alſo to conſider, if, in matters of religion, puniſhments 


are to be employ'd, becauſe they may be uſeful, whether you can ſtop at any de- 


ree, that is ineffectual to the end, which you propoſe, let that end be what it 
will. If it be barely to gain a hearing, as, in ſome places, you ſeem to ſay, I 
think, for that, ſmall puniſhments will generally prevail, and you do well to 

ut that and moderate penalties together. If it to be to make men conſider, as in 
other places you ſpeak, you cannot tell, when you have obtained that end. But 
if your end be, which you ſeem moſt to infiſt on, to make men conſider, as they 
ought, i. e. till they embrace, there are many, on whom all your moderate pe- 
nalties, all under thoſe ſeverities, you condemn, are too weak to prevail. 80 
that, you mult either confeſs, ©* not conſidering, ſo as to embrace the true re- 
« ligion, i. e. not conſidering, as they ought,” is no fault to be puniſhed, by the 


coactive force of the magiſtrate ; or elſe, you muſt reſume thoſe ſeverities, which 
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you have renounced: chuſe you whether of the two you pleaſe. 
THEREFORE it was not ſo much at random, that I ſaid, that thither at laſt 


perſecution muſt come. Indeed, from what you had ſaid, of falling under the 


ſtroke of the ſword, which was nothing to the purpoſe, I added, < That if, by 


« that, you meant any thing, to the buſineſs in hand, you ſeem to have a re- 
« ſerve for greater puniſhments, when leſs are not ſufficient to bring men to be 
ic convinced.” Which hath produced this warm reply of yours; © And will 


you ever pretend to conſcience, or modeſty, after this? for I beſeech you, Sir, 


« what words could I have uſed, more expreſs, or effectual, to ſignify, that, in 

“my opinion, no diſſenters from the true religion ought to be puniſhed with 
« the ſword, but ſuch as chuſe rather to rebel againſt the magiſtrate, than to 
« ſubmit to leſſer penalties ? (for how any ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to thoſe pe- 
« nalties, but by rebelling againſt the magiſtrate, I ſuppoſe you will not under- 
« take to tell me.) It was for this very purpoſe, that I uſed thoſe words, to 


prevent cavils, (as I was then ſo ſimple, as to think, I might :) and I dare 


« appeal to any man of common ſenſe and common honeſty, whether they are 
« capable of any other meaning. And yet, the very thing, which I ſo plainly 
« diſclaim in them, you pretend (without ſo much as offering to ſhew how) to 
e collect from them.” | Thither, you ſay, at laſt, (viz. to the taking away 
mens lives, for the ſaving of their ſouls) perſecution muſt come; as you fear, 
notwithſtanding my talk of moderate puniſhments, I myſelf intimate in thofe 
words: and if I mean any thing in them, to the buſineſs in hand, I ſeem to have 
a reſerve for greater puniſhments, when leſſer are not ſufficient to bring men to 
be convinced. ] * Sir, I ſhould expect fairer dealing from one of your pagans, or 
« mahometans. But I ſhall only add, that I would never wiſh, than any man, 
« who has undertaken a bad cauſe, ſhould more plainly confeſs it, than by ſer- 
« ving it, as here (and not here only) you ſerve yours.” Good Sir, be not fo 


angry, leſt, to obſerving men, you increaſe the ſuſpicion, One may, Our 


0 
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forfeiting of modeſty, or conſcience, fear what men's principles threaten, though 
their words diſclaim it. Nonconformity to the national, when it is the true re- 
ligion, as in „ e a vice, ſay you, to be cotrected, by the co- 
active power of the magiſtrate, If ſo, and force be the proper remedy, he muſt 
wh it, until it be ſtrong enough to work the cure; and muſt not neglect 
his duty (for ſo you make it) when he has force enough in his hand, to make 
this remedy more powerful, F or, Where-ever force is proper to work on men, 
and bring them to a compliance, its not producing that effe& can only be impu- 
ted to its being too little: and if ſo, whither at laſt muſt it come, but to the 
late methods of procuring conformity (and as his moſt chriſtian majeſty called it 
of faving of ſouls ) in France, or ſeverities like them, when more moderate ones 
cannot produce it ? for to continue inefficacious penalties, inſufficient upon trial 
to maſter the fault, they are applied to, is unjuſtifiable cruelty ; and that, which 


nobody can have a right to uſe, it ſerving only to diſeaſe and harm people, with- 


381 


out amending them: for you tell us, they ſhould be ſuch penalties, as ſhould Page 44. 


« make them uneaſy.” ; | 5 
Hz that ſhould vex and pain a fore, you had, with frequent dreſſing it 
with ſome moderate, painful, but inefficacious plaiſter, that promoted not the 
cure, would juſtly be thought, not only an ignorant, but a diſhoneſt ſurgeon. 
If you are in the ſurgeon's hands, and his help is requiſite, and the cure that 
way to be wrought, corroſives and fire are the moſt metciful, as well as only 
juſtifiable way of cure, when the caſe needs them. And therefore, J hope, I 
may ſtill pretend to modeſty and conſcience, though I ſhould have thought you 


ſo rational a man, as to be led by your own principles; and ſo honeſt, charita- 


ble, and zealous for the ſalvation of men's fouls, as not to vex and diſeaſe them 
with inefficacious remedies, to no purpoſe, and let them miſs of ſalvation, for 
want of more vigorous proſecutions. For, if conformity to the church of Eng- 
land be neceſſary to ſalvation, (for elſe, what neceſſity can you pretend of pu- 
niſhing men at all, to bring them to it?) it is cruelty to their ſouls (if you have 
authority for any ſuch means) to uſe ſome, and not to uſe ſufficient force, to 
bring them to conform. And, I dare ſay, you are fatisfied, that the French diſ- 


cipline, of dragooning, would have made many in England conformiſts, whom 


your lower penalties will not prevail on to be fo. 5 
Bur to inform you, that my apprehenſions, were not ſo wholly out of the 


way, I beſeech you to read here, what you have writ in theſe words,: For how page 34. 
cc | 


confidently ſoever you tell. me here, that it is more than I can ſay for my 
political puniſhments, that they were ever uſeful for the promoting true reli- 
« gion; I appeal to all obſerving perſons, whether, where-ever true religion, 
e or ſound chriſtianity, has been nationally received, and eſtabliſhed by mode- 
e rate, penal laws, it has not always loſt ground, by the relaxation of thoſe 
% laws: whether ſects, or hereſies, (even the wildeſt and moſt abſurd) and even 
© Epicuriſm and atheiſm, have not continually, thereupon, ſpread themſelves 
* and whether the very ſpirit and life of chriſtianity has not ſenſibly decayed, as 
* well as the number of ſound profeſſors of it been daily leſſened upon it: not 
* to ſpeak of what, at this time, our eyes cannot but ſee, for fear of giving of- 
* fence; though I hope it will be none to any, that have a juſt concern for 
truth and piety, to take notice of the books and pamphlets, which now fly 


* fo thick about this kingdom, manifeſtly tending to the multiplying of ſeas 


40 


and diviſions, and even to the promoting of ſcepticiſm in religion among us.” 
Here you bemoan the decaying tate of religion amongſt us at preſent, by rea- 
| fon of taking off the penalties from proteſtant diſſenters : and I beſeech you, 


what penalties were they? Such, whereby many have been ruined in their for- 


tunes; ſuch, whereby many have loſt their liberties, and ſome their lives in 


priſons ; ſuch as have ſent ſome into baniſhment, ſtripp'd of all they had. Theſe - 
were the penal laws, by which the national religion was eſtabliſhed in England; 


and theſe you call moderate: for you ſay, Where-ever true religion, or ſound 
© Chriſtianity, has been nationally received, and eſtabliſhed by moderate penal 
5 laws;” and I hope, you do not here, exclude England, from having its reli- 
Bion, ſo eſtabliſhed by law, which we ſo often hear of; or if to ſerve the preſent 
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Decaſion von ſhould, would you alſo deny, that, in the following, words, you 
15 of the preſent relaxation in England? where, after your appeal to all ob. 
erving people, for the diſmal conſequences, which you ſuppoſe to have, every. 


* 


where followed, from ſuch relaxations, you add theſe pathetical words, „Nor 


« to ſpeak of what, at this time, our eyes,cannot but ſec, for fear of giving of. 


« fence: ſo heavy does the preſent relaxation fit on your mind; which fince it 
is of penal laws, you call moderate, I ſhall ſhew you what they are. ; 


” 


_ In the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, there was a penalty of 1 s. a Sunday, and 


holiday, laid upon every one, who came not to the common-prayer, then eſta- 


bliſhed. This penalty, of 1 s. a time not prevailing, as was deſired, in the twen- 
ty-third year of her reign, was increaſed to 20 J. a month, and impriſonment for 
non-payment, within three months after judgment given. In the twenty-ninth 
year of Eliz. to draw this yet clofer, and make it more forcible, 'twas enacted, 
That whoever, upon conviction, did not continue to pay on, the 20 1. per 
month, without any other conviction, or proceedings againſt him, till he üb- 
mitted and conformed, ſhould forfeit all his goods, and two thirds of his land, 


for his life. But this being not yet thought ſufficient, it was, in the thirty-fifth 


year of that queen, compleated, and the moderate, penal laws, upon which our 
national religion was eſtabliſhed, and whoſe relaxation you cannot bear, but 


from thence date the decay of the very ſpirit and life of chriſtianity, were brought 


to perfection. For then, going to conventicles, or a month's abſence from 


church, was to be puniſhed with impriſonment, till the offender conformed ; 


and if he conformed not within three months, then he was to abjure the realm, 
and forfeit all his goods and chattels for ever, and his lands and tenements, dur- 
ing his life: and, if he would not abjure, or abjuring, did not depart the realm 


within a time prefixed, or returned again, he was to ſuffer death, as a felon, 


And thus your moderate, penal laws ſtood, for the eſtabliſhed religion, 'til 


© a 


their penalties were, in reſpect of proteſtant diſſenters, lately taken off. And 


now, let the reader judge, whether your pretence to moderate puniſhments, or 


my ſuſpicion, of what a man of your principles might have in ſtore for diſſent- 


ers, have more of modeſty, or conſcience, in it; ſince bh openly declare your 


regret, for the taking away ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as, by the gradual increa(c 


of penalties, reached men's eſtates, liberties and lives ; and which you muſt be 
preſumed to allow, and approve of, till you tell us plainly, where, according 
to your meaſures, thoſe penalties ſhould ; or, according to your principles, they 
could have ſtopped. __ LS, JV 3 
You tell us, That, where this only, true religion, viz. of the church of Eng- 
land, is received, other religions ought © to be difcouraged, in ſome meaſure,” 
A pretty expreſſion for undoing, impriſonment, baniſhment, for thoſe have been 


78 


ſome of the diſcouragements, given to diſſenters, here in England. You will a- 
9 no doubt, cry aloud, that you tell me, you condemn theſe, as much a8! 
lo. If you heartily condemn them, I wonder you ſhould fay fo little to dil- 
courage them; I wonder you are ſo filent, in repreſenting, to the magiſtrate, the 


__unlawfulneſs and danger of uſing them, in a diſcourſe, where you are treating of 


the magiſtrate's power and duty, in matters of religion; eſpecially this being 
the fide, on which, as far as we may gueſs by experience, their prudence is apt- 
eſt to err: but your modeſty, you know, leaves all to the kh” hore prudence 
and experience, on that fide, though you, over and over again, encourage them, 
not to neglect their duty, in the uſe of force, to which you ſet no bounds, _ 

You tell us, Certainly no man doubts, but the prudence and experience of 
* governors and lawgivers enables them to uſe and apply it,” viz, your rule for 


the meaſure of puniſhments, which I have ſhewed to be no rule at all; And 


* to judge more exactly, what penalties do agree with it; and, therefore, you 
“ muſt be excuſed, if you do not take upon you to teach them, what it be- 
comes you rather to learn from them.” If your modeſty. be: ſuch, and you 
then did, what became you, you could not but learn, from your governors an 
law-givers ; and ſo be ſatisfied till, within this year or two, that thoſe peval- 
ties, which they meaſured. out, for the eſtabliſhment of true religion, though 


they reached to men's eſtates, liberties and lives, were ſych as were fit. 185 
| © 8 > "ALS 4 SY q | : W at 
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hat you have learned, of your law-makers and governors, fince the relaxation, 
or what opinion you have, of their experience and prudence, now, is not fo eaſy 
TT e TN. ag 3 9 5 3 
PERRHAPS, you will fay again, that you have, in expreſs words, declared 
againſt © fire and ſword, loſs of eſtate, maiming with corporal puniſhments, 
ee ſtarving and tormenting in noiſome priſons ; and one cannot, either in mo- 
deſty, or conſcience, diſbelieve you: yet, in the fame letter, you, with ſorrow 
and regret, ſpeak of the relaxation of ſuch penalties, laid 6n non-conformity 
by which men have loſt their eſtates, liberties, and lives too, in noiſome priſons, 
and in this too, muſt we not believe you? I dare fay, there are very few, who 


_— 


© 383 


read that paſſage of yours, ſo feelingly it is penned, who want modeſty, or con- Page 34- 


ſcience to believe you, therein, to be in earneſt; and the rather, becauſe what 
drops from men by chance, when they are not upon their guard, is always 


thought the beſt interpretation of their thoughts. | 1 
You name loſs of eſtate, of liberty, and of tormenting, which is cor- 
« poral puniſhment,” as if you were againft them : certainly, you know what 
you meant by theſe words, when you faid, you condemned them ; was it any 
degree of loſs of liberty, or eſtate, any degree of corporal puniſhment, that 
you condemned, or only the utmoſt, or ſome degree between theſe ? unleſs you 
had, then, ſome meaning, and unleſs you pleaſe to tell us, what that meaning 
was; where 'tis, that in your opinion, the magiſtrate ought to ſtop, who can 
believe you are in earneſt ?. This, I think you may and ought to do, for our in- 
formation, in your ſyſtem, without any apprehenſion that governors and law- 


givers will deem themſelves much taught by you, which your modeſty makes 


you ſo cautious of. Whilſt you refuſe to do this, and keep yourſelf under the 
maſk of moderate, convenient, and ſufficient force and penalties, and other ſuch 
like, uncertain, and undetermined puniſhments, I think a conſcientious and ſo- 
ber diſſenter might expect fairer dealing, from one of my pagans, or mahome- 
tans, as you pleaſe to call them, than from one, who fo profeſſes moderation, that 
what degrees of force, what kind of puniſhments will fatisfy him, he either 
knows not, or will not declare. For your moderate and convenient, may, when 
you come to interpret them, ſignify what puniſhments you pleaſe : for the cure 
being to be wrought by force, that will be convenient, which the ſtubbornneſs 
of the evil requires; and that moderate, which is but enough to work the 
cure. And, therefore, I ſhall return your own compliment, © That I would 
never Wiſh, that any man, who has undertaken a bad cauſe, ſhould more 
* plainly confeſs it, than by ſerving it, as here (and not here only) you ſerve 
« yours.” 1 ſhould beg your pardon for this ſort of language, were it not your 
own. And what right you have to it, the ſkill you ſhew, in the management 
of general and doubtful words and expreflions, of uncertain and undetermined 


fenification, will, I doubt not, abundantly convince the reader. An inſtance Page 49. 


we have in the argument before us: for I appeal to any ſober man, who ſhall 
carefully read, what you write, where you pretend, to fell the world, plainly 
and directly, what puniſhments are to be uſed, by your ſcheme, whether, af- 
ter having weighed all you ſay, concerning that matter, he can tell, what a non- 


conformiſt is to expect from you, or find any thing, but ſuch acuteneſs and 


ſtrength, as lies in the uncertainty and reſerve of your way of talking; which 
whether it be any way tuited to your modeſty, and conſcience, where you have 
undertaken to tell us, what the puniſhments are, whereby you would have men 
brought to embrace the true religion, I leave you to conſider. 


cc 


your defence of the eſtabliſhment of the religion in England, by law, fay, 


which is all is left you to ſay, that, though ſuch ſevere laws were made, yet it 


was only by the execution of moderate, penal laws, that it was eſtabliſhed and 
ſupported: but that thoſe ſevere laws, which touched men's eſtates, liberties and 
ves, were never put in execution. Why, then, do you ſo ſeriouſly bemoan the 
loſs of them? But I adviſe you not to make uſe of that plea, for there are ex- 
amples, in the memory of hundreds now living, of every one of thoſe laws of 

| 2 queen 


. 


Ir having ſaid, © Where-ever true religion, or found chriſtianity, has been Page 34. 
nationally received, and eſtabliſhed by moderate, penal laws; you ſhall, for 
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you require this truth to be made good, tis you, that force the publiſhing of 2 
it would be more for the advantage of the religion, eſtabliſhed by law, ſhould 
to yourſelf, of ſome tendency that way, why ſuch an outcry ? Why was mo- 
deſty and conſcience called in queſtion ? Why was it leſs fair dealing, than you 


words, © you meant any thing to the buſineſs in hand, you. ſeemed to have a 
. & reſerve for greater puniſhments?” Your buſineſs there, being to prove, that 
there was a power, veſted in the magiſtrate, to uſe force, in matters of religion, 


et led, were to fall under the ſtroke of the magiſtrate's ſword ?” And, therefore, 


to conclude capital puniſhments neceſſary : and when they are neceſſary, it is, 
you know, the magiſtrate's duty to uſe them. You ſee how natural it is for 


« deſtruCtion of the fleſh,” it ſeems to be no very light one: and, if you will 


3 & HE meaſure of puniſhments being to be eſtimated, as well by the length 
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queen Elizabeth being put in execution; and pray remember, if by denying it 


catalogue of men, that have loſt their eſtates, liberties and lives in priſon, which 
Bor, to conclude this great accuſation of yours: If you were not conſcious 


could have expected from a pagan, or mahometan, for me to ſay, if, in thoſe 


what could be more beſides the buſineſs in hand, than to tell us, as you inter. 
pret your meaning here, that the magiſtrate had a power, to uſe force, againſt 
thoſe, who rebelled (for who ever denied that) whether diſſenters, or not dif. 
ſenters? Where was it queſtioned by the author, or me, that © whoever rebel. 


without breach of modeſty, or conſcience, I might ſay, what I again here re- 
peat, © That if, in thoſe words, you meant any thing to the buſineſs: in hand, 
* you ſeemed to have a reſerve for greater puniſhments,” a 


5 — 


Oxx thing more give me leave to add, in defence of my modeſty, and con- 
ſcience, or rather to juſtify myſelf, from having gueſſed ſo wholly beſides the 
matter, if I ſhould have ſaid, (which I did not) © That I feared, you had a re- 
te ſerve for greater puniſhments.” For, I having brought the inſtances of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, to ſhew that the apoſtles wanted not power to puniſh, if they 
found it neceſſary to uſe it; you infer, that therefore © puniſhments may be 
« ſometimes neceffary.” What puniſhments, I beſeech you, for theirs coſt 
them their lives? He that, as you do, concludes from thence, that therefore, 
« puniſhments may be ſometimes neceſſary, will hardly avoid (whatever he ſays) 


men to go, whither their principles lead them, though at firſt fight, perhaps, 
they thought it too far. Hs 
Ir, to avoid this, you now ſay, you meant it of the puniſhment of the in- 
ceſtuous Corinthian, whom J alſo mentioned, in the fame place; I think, ſup- 
poſing yourſelf to lie under the imputation of a reſerve of greater puniſhments, 
you ought, in prudence, to have ſaid ſo there. Next, you know not what pu- 
niſhment it was, the inceſtuous Corinthian underwent, but it being“ for the 


take your friend St. Auſtin's word for it, as he, in the very epiſtle you quote, 
tells you, it was a very ſevere one, making as much difference between it, and 
the ſeverities men uſually ſuffer in priſon, as there is between the cruelty of the 
devil, and that of the moſt barbarous jailor : fo that, if your moderate- puniſh- 
ments will reach to that, laid on the inceſtuous Corinthian, for the deſtruction of 
the fleſh, we may preſume them to be, what other people call ſeverities. 


H Ar. 


How long your puniſhments are to continue. 


of their duration, as the intenſeneſs of their degrees, tis fit we take a view 

alſo of your ſcheme, in this part. v7 
« J TOLD you, that moderate puniſhments, that are continued, that men 
e find no end of, know no way out of, fit heavy, and become immoderately 
te unealy. Diſſenters you would have puniſhed, to make them conſider. Your 
« penalties have had the effect on them you intended; they have made them 
« conſider ; and they have done their utmoſt, in conſidering. What now muſt 
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« be done with them? They muſt be puniſhed on, for they are ſtill diſſenters, 
If it were juſt, and you had reaſon, at firſt, to puniſh a diſſenter, to make 
him conſider, when. you did not know, but that he had conſidered already; 
it is as juſt, and you have as much reaſon to puniſh him on, even when he 
« has performed what your puniſhment was deſigned for, and has conſidered, 
« but yet remains a diſſenter. For I may juſtly ſuppoſe, and you muſt grant, 
« that a man may remain a diſſenter, after all the conſideration your moderate 
« penalties can bring him to; when we ice great puniſhments, even thoſe ſeve- 
« rities you diſown, as too great, are not able to make men conſider, ſo far, as 
« to be convinced, and brought over to the national church. If your puniſh- 
« ments may not be inflicted on men, to make them conſider, who have, or 
« may have, conſidered already, for aught we know; then diſſenters are ne- 
« yer to be once puniſhed, no more than any other fort of men. If diſſenters 
« are to be puniſhed, to make them conſider, whether they have conſidered, 
« or no; then their puniſhments, though they do conſider, muſt never ceaſe, as 
« Jong as they are diſſenters, which, whether it be to puniſh them, only to 
« bring them to- conſider, let ail men judge. This I am ſure; puniſhments, 
« in your method, muſt either never begin upon diſſenters, or never ceaſe. And 
« ſo pretend moderation, if you pleaſe, the puniſhments, which your method 
« requires, Muſt be either very immoderate, or none at all.“ But to this, you 
ſay nothing, only for the adjuſting of the length of your puniſhments, and there- 
in vindicating the conſiſtency and practicableneſs of your ſcheme, you tell us, 
« That, as long as men reject the true religion, duly propoſed to them, ſo long Page 51. 
« they offend and deſerve puniſhment; and, therefore, it is but juſt that, fo 
. long, they ſhould be left liable to it.” You promiſed to anſwer to this queſ- 
tion, amongſt others, © plainly and directly.“ The queſtion is, How long 
they are to be puniſhed ? And your anſwer is, © It is but juſt that, ſo long, they Page 46. 
« ſhould be liable to puniſhment.” This extraordinary caution, in ſpeaking . 
out, if it were not very natural to you, would be apt to make one ſuſpect, it 
was accommodated more to ſome difficulties in your ſcheme, than to your pro- 
miſe, of anſwering plainly and directly; or, poſſibly, you thought, it would not 
agree to that character of moderation, you aſſume, to own, that all the penal 
laws; which were lately here in force, and whole relaxation you bemoan, ſhould 
be conſtantly put in execution. But your moderation, in this point, comes too 
late. For, as your charity, as you tell us in the next paragraph, * requires that 
they be kept ſubject to penalties :” ſo the watchful charity of others, in this 
age, hath found out ways to encourage informers, and put it out of the magiſ- 
trate's moderation, to ſtop the execution of the law againſt diſſenters, if he 


v 


ſhould be inclined to it. | 
Wæù will, therefore, take it for granted, that, if penal laws be made, concern- 
ing religion, (for more zeal uſually animates them, than others) they will be. 
put in execution: and, indeed, I have heard it argued to be very abſurd, to make, 
or continue, laws, that are not conſtantly put in execution. And now, to ſhew 
you how well your anſwer conſiſts with other parts of your ſcheme, I ſhall need 
only to mind you, that, if men muſt be puniſhed, as long as they reject the true 
religion, thoſe who puniſh them, muſt be judges, what is the true religion. But 
this objection, with ſome other, to which this part of your anſwer is obnoxious, 
having been made to you, more at large, elſewhere, I ſhall here omit, and pro- 
cced to other parts of your anſwer. | © 

You begin with your reaſon, for the anſwer, you afterwards give us, in the 7" 
words I laſt quoted: your reaſon runs thus; For, certainly, nothing is more Page 50. 1 
** reaſonable, than that men ſhould be ſubject to puniſhment, as long as they con- 78 
* tinue to offend. As long as men reje& the true religion, tendered them with 
* ſufficient evidence of the truth of it, ſo long tis certain they offend.” It is 
certainly very reaſonable, that men ſhould be ſubject to puniſhment, from thoſe 
they offend, as long as they continue to offend : but it will not from hence fol- 
low, that thoſe, who offend God, are always ſubject to puniſhment from men. 
For if they be, why does not the magiſtrate puniſh envy, hatred and malice, and 
all uncharitableneſs? If you anſwer, becauſe they are not capable of judicial 

Vo“. II. 5 E proofs: 


* 586 
* 38 


| | Page 51, 


« aſſent, where-ever it is duly confider'd ?” 
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proofs: I think, I may ſay, tis as 12 to prove a man guilty of envy, hatred 
or uncharitableneſs, as it is to prove him guilty of © rejecting the true religion, 
ic tendered him with ſufficient evidence of the truth of it.“ But, if it be his 


duty, to puniſh all offences againſt God, why does the magiſtrate never puniſh 


lying, which is an offence againſt God, and is an offence capable of being judi. 


cially proved? It is plain, therefore, that it is not the ſenſe of all mankind, that 


it is the magiſtrate's duty to puniſh all offences againſt God and, where it is 
not his duty to uſe force, you will grant the magiſtrate is not to uſe it, in mat. 
ters of religion; becauſe where it is neceſſary, it is his duty to uſe it: but, 
where it is not neceſſary, you yourſelf ſay, it is not lawful. It would be con. 


venient, therefore, for you to reform your propoſition, from that looſe generality 


it is now in, and then prove it, before it can be allowed you to be to your pur. 


| poſe : though it be never ſo true, that © you know not a greater crime a man 
can be guilty of, than rejecting the true religion.” | 


You go on with your proof, that ſo long as men reject the true religion, &c. 


fo long they offend, and conſequently may juſtly be punithed ; “ Becauſe, ſay 


“you, it is impoſſible for any man, innocently to reje& the true religion, ſo 


e tendered to him. For, whoever rejects that religion, ſo tendered, does either 


e apprehend and perceive the truth of it, or he does not. If he does, I know 
* not what greater crime any man can be guilty of. If he does not perceive the 


truth of it, there is no account to be given of that; but either, that he ſhuts 


ee his eyes, againſt the evidence which is offer d him, and will not at all conſi- 
&« der it; or that he does not conſider it, as he ought, viz. with ſuch care as is 
« requiſite, and with a ſincere deſire to learn the truth: either of which does 
« manifeſtly involve him in guilt. | | 
To fay here, that a man, who has the true religion propoſed to him, with 
ce {ufficient evidence of its truth, may conſider it, as he ought,” or do his ut- 
molt in conſidering, © and yet not perceive the truth of it; is neither more nor 
« leſs, than to ſay, that ſufficient evidence is not ſufficient evidence. For what 
te does any man mean, by ſufficient evidence, but ſuch as will certainly win 


I SHALL not trouble myſelf here, to examine, when requiſite care, duly 
conſidered, and ſuch other words, which bring one back to the ſame place, from 
whence one ſet out, are caſt up, whether all this fine reaſoning will amount to 
any thing, but begging what is in the queſtion : but ſhall only tell you, that 
what you ſay, here and in other places, about ſufficient evidence, is built upon 


this, that the evidence, wherewith a man propoſes the true religion, he may 
know to be ſuch, as will not fail to gain the aſſent of whoſoever does what lies 


in him, in conſidering it. This is the ſuppoſition, without which all your talk, 
of ſufficient evidence, will do you no ſervice, try it where you will. But it is a 
ſuppoſition, that is far enough from carrying with it ſufficient evidence, to make 
it be admitted, without proof. 1 5 | 

WäuaArkEvrn gains any man's aſſent, one may be ſure had ſufficient evi- 
dence, in reſpect of that man : but that is far enough from proving it evidence, 
ſufficient to prevail one another, let him conſider it, as long, and as much, as he 
can. The tempers of men's minds; the principles ſettled there, by time and 


education, beyond the power of the man himſelf, to alter them; the different 


capacities of men's underſtandings, and the ſtrange ideas they are often filled 
with, are ſo various and uncertain, that it is impoſſible to find that evidence 
(eſpecially in things of a mixed diſquiſition, depending on ſo long a train of con- 
ſequences, as ſome points of the true religion may) which, one can confidently 
fay, will be ſufficient for all men. Tis demonſtration that 3 1876 is the product 


of 9467172 divided by 297, and yet I challenge you to find one man of a thou- 


ſand, to whom you can tender this propoſition with demonſtrative, or ſufficient, 
evidence, to convince him of the truth of it, in a dark room ; or ever to make 
this evidence appear to a man, that cannot write and read, fo as to make him em- 
brace it as a truth, if another, whom he hath more confidence in, tells him it is 
not fo. All the demonſtrative evidence the thing has, all the tender you can 


make of it, all the conſideration he can employ about it, will never be able to 
| I Be diſcover; 
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diſcover, to him, that evidence, which ſhall convince him it is true, unleſs you 
|, at threeſcore and ten (for that may be the caſe) have him neglect his call- 
go to ſchool, and learn to write and read, and caſt accounts, which he may 
never be able to attain to. 0 | 5 

You ſpeak, more than once, of men's being brought to lay aſide their preju- 
dices, to make them conſider, as they ought, and judge right, of matters in re- 
ligion; and I grant, without doing ſo, they cannot: but it is impoſſible for 
force, to make them do it, unleſs it could ſhew them, which are prejudices in 
their minds, and diſtinguiſh them from the truths there. Who is there, almoſt, 
that has not prejudices, that he does not know to be {; and what can force do, 
in that caſe? It can no more remove them, to make way for truth, than it can 


wil 


remove one truth, to make way for another; or rather remove an eſtabliſhed 


truth, or that which 1s looked on, as an unqueſtionable principle (for fo are of- 
ten men's prejudices) to make way for a truth not yet known, nor appearing to 
be one. Tis not every one knows, or can bring himſelf to Des Cartes's way of 
doubting, and ſtrip his thoughts of all opinions, till he brings them to ſelf-evi- 
dent principles, and then, upon them, build all his future tenets. 

Do not think all the world, who are not of your church, abandon themſelves 
to an utter careleſſneſs of their future eſtate. You cannot but allow, there are 
many Turks, who fincerely ſeek truth, to whom yet you could never bring evi- 


dence ſufficient to convince them of the truth of the chriſtian religion, whilſt 


they look'd on it, as a principle, not to be queſtioned, that the Alcoran was of 
divine revelation. This, poſſibly, you will tell me, is a prejudice, and fo it is; 
but yet, if this man ſhall tell you, tis no more a prejudice in him, than it is a 
prejudice in any one, among chriſtians, who having not examined it, lays it 
down as an unqueſtionable principle of his religion, that the ſcripture is the word 
of God; What will you anſwer to him? And yet, it would ſhake a great many 


chriſtians in their religion, if they ſhould lay by that prejudice, and ſuſpend their 


judgment of it, until they had made it out to themſelves, with evidence, ſuffici- 
ent to convince one, who is not prejudiced in favour of it; and it would require 


more time, books, languages, learning and ſkill, than falls to moſt men's ſhare, 


to eſtabliſh them therein, if you will not allow them, in this fo diſtinguiſhing 


and fundamental a point, to rely on the learning, knowledge, and judgment of 


ſome perſons, whom they have in reverence, or admiration. This, though you 


- 
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blame it as an ill way, yet you can allow, in one of your own religion, even to Page 42: 


that degree, that he may be ignorant of the grounds of his religion. And why, 


then, may you not allow it to a Turk, not as a good way, or as having led him 
to the truth ; but as a way, as fit for him, as for one of your church to acquieſce 
in; and as fit to exempt him from your force, as to exempt any one of your 
church from it ? a. 
To prevent your commenting on this, in which you have ſhewn ſo much 
dexterity, give me leave to tell you, that, for all this, I do not think all religi- 
ons equally true, or equally certain. But this, I fay, is impoſſible for you, or me, 
or any man, to know whether another has done his duty, in examining the evi- 
dence, on both fides, when he embraces that ſide of the queſtion, which we 


(perhaps, upon other views) judge falſe: and therefore, we can have no right 


to puniſh, or perſecute him, for it. In this, whether, and how far, any one is 
faulty, muſt be left to the ſearcher of hearts, the great and righteous judge of all 
men, who knows all their circumſtances, all the powers and workings of their 


minds; where tis they ſincerely follow, and by what default they at any time 


miſs truth: and he, we are ſure, will judge uprightly. 

BuT, when one man thall think himſelf a competent judge, that the true re- 
ligion is propoſed with evidence, ſufficient for another; and thence ſhall take 
upon him to puniſh him, as an offender, becauſe he embraces not (upon evidence 
that he, the propoſer, judges ſufficient) the religion, that he judges true, had need 
be able to look into the thoughts of men, and know their ſeveral abilities: unleſs 
he will make his own underſtanding and faculties, to be the meaſure of thoſe of 


all mankind, which if they be no higher elevated, no larger in their comprehen- 


ſion, 
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ſion, no more diſcerning, than thoſe of ſome men, he will not only be unfit to 
be a judge in that, but in almoſt any caſe whatſoever. | ,, 


Bor ſince, 1. You make it a condition, to the making man an offender, in 
not being of .the true religion, that it has been tendered to him, with ſufficient 
evidence. 2. Since you think it ſo eaſy for men to determine, when the true re- 
ligion has been tendered to any one with ſufficient evidence. And, 3. Since you 


- pronounce * it impiety to ſay, that God has not furniſhed mankind, with com. 


«© petent means, for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the good 


© of ſouls.” Give me leave to aſk you a queſtion or two. 1. Can any one he 


ſaved, without embracing the one, only, true religion? 2. Were any of the 
Americans of that one, only, true religion, when the Europeans firſt came amongſt 
them? 3. Whether any of the Americans, before the chriſtians came amongſt 
them, had offended, in rejecting the true religion tendered: with ſufficient ey. 
dence? When you have thought upon, and fairly anſwered theſe queſtions, 
you will be fitter to determine, how competent a judge man is what is ſuffici. 
ent evidence ; who do offend, in not being of the true religion ; and what pu. 
niſhments they are liable to, for it. | | +4 555 

Bor methinks here, where you ſpend almoſt a whole page, upon the crime 
of rejecting the true religion duly tendered, and the puniſhment, that is juſtly due 
to it, from the magiſtrate, you forget yourſelf, and the foundation of your plea 
for force; which is, that it it is neceſſary : which you are ſo far from proving it to 
be, in this caſe of puniſhing the offence, of rejeCting the true religion, that, in 
this very page, you diſtinguiſhed it from what is neceſſary; where you tell us, 
* Your deſign does rather oblige you to conſider, how long men may need pu- 
e niſhment, than how long it may be juſt to puniſh them.” So that, though 
they offend, yet, if they do not need puniſhment, the magiſtrate cannot uſe it, if 


you ground, as you ſay you do, the lawfulneſs of force, for promoting the true 


religion, upon the neceſſity of it. Nor can you ſay, that, by his commiſſion 
from the law of nature, of doing good, the magiſtrate, beſides reducing his wan- 
dering ſubjects out of the wrong, into the right way, is appointed alſo to be the 
avenger of God's wrath on unbelievers, or thoſe that err in matters of religion, 
This, at leaſt, you thought not fit to own, in the firſt draught of your ſcheme; 
for I do not remember, in all your argument conſidered, one word of crime, or 
puniſhment : nay, in writing this ſecond treatiſe, you were ſo ſhy of owning 
any thing of puniſhment, that, to my remembrance, you ſcrupulouſly avoided 
the uſe of that word, till you came to this place; and always, where the re- 


peating my words did not oblige you to it, carefully uſed the term, of penalties, 


for it, as any one may obſerve, who reads the preceding part of this letter of 
yours, which I am now examining. And you were ſo nice in the point, that 


three or four leaves backwards, where I fay, By your rule, diſſenters muſt be 


puniſhed, you mend it, and ſay, Or if I pleaſe, ſubjected to moderate penal- 
e ties.” But here, when the enquiry, How long force was to be continued on 


men, ſhewed the abſurdity of that pretence, that they were to be puniſhed on, 


without end, to make them conſider ; rather than part with your beloved force, 
you open the matter a little farther, and profeſs directly, the puniſhing men for 


their religion. For though you do all, you can, to cover it, under the name of 


rejecting the true religion, duly propoſed ; yet it is, in truth, no more, but be- 
ing of a religion different from yours, that you would have them puniſhed for: 
for all that the author pleads for, and you can oppoſe, in writing againſt him, is 
toleration of religion. Your ſcheme, therefore, being thus mended, your by- 


potheſis enlarged, being of a different religion from the national found criminal, 


and puniſhments found juſtly to belong to it, it is to be hoped, that in good 
time, your puniſhments may grow too, and be advanced to all thoſe degrees you 
in the beginning, condemned ; when, having conſider'd a little farther, you can- 
not miſs finding, that the obſtinacy of the criminals does not leſſen their crime, 
and therefore juſtice will require ſeverer execution to be done upon them. 

Bur you tell us here, © Becauſe your deſign does rather oblige you to conſi- 


« der, how long men may need puniſhment, than how long it may be juſt 15 
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& puniſh them; therefore; you ſhall add, That as long as men refuſe to em- 
te brace the true religion, ſo long penalties are neceſſary for them, to diſpoſe 
“ them to conſider and embrace it: and that, therefore, as juſtice allows, fo 
« charity requires, that they be kept ſubject to penalties, 'till they embrace the 
« true religion.” - Let us, therefore, ſee the conſiſtency of this, with other parts 
of your hypotheſis, and examine it a little by them. | 

Your doctrine is, That where intreaties and admonitions, upon trial, do not 
prevail, puniſhments are to be uſed; but they muſt be moderate. Moderate 
puniſhments have been tried, and they prevail not; What now is to be done? 
Are not greater to be uſed? No: For what reaſon ? Becauſe thoſe, whom mo- 


derate penalties will not prevail on, being deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, re- 


medies are not to be provided for the incurable, as you tell us in the page imme- 
diately preceding. | | 


 MoDERATE puniſhments have been tried upon a man, once and again, and 


a third time, but prevail not all, make no impreſſion: they are repeated, as 
many times more, but are ſtill found ineffectual : pray tell me a reaſon, why 
ſuch a man is concluded ſo deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, that greater de- 


rees will not work upon him; but yet not ſo deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, 


but that the ſame degrees, repeated, may work upon him? I will not urge here, 
that this is to pretend to know the juſt degree of puniſhment, that will, or will 
not, work on any one, which I ſhould imagine a pretty intricate buſineſs : but 
this I have to ſay, that if you can think it reaſonable and uſeful, to continue a 
man ſeveral years, nay his whole life, under the fame repeated puniſhments, 


without going any higher, tho' they work not at all, becauſe tis poſſible, ſome 


time or other, they may work on him; why is it not as reaſonable and uſeful 


(1 am ſure it is much more juſtifiable and charitable) to leave him all his life, 


under the means, which, all agree, God has appointed, without going any 


higher, becauſe tis not impoſſible that, ſome time or other, preaching, and a 


word ſpoken in due ſeaſon, may work upon him? For, why ſhould you deſpair 
of the ſucceſs of preaching and perſuaſion, upon a fruitleſs trial, and thereupon 
think yourſelf authorized to uſe force ; and yet not ſo deſpair of the ſucceſs of 
moderate force, as, after years of fruitleſs trial, to continue it on, and not to 
proceed to higher degrees of puniſhment, you are concerned, for the vindication 
of your ſyſtem, to ſhew a reaſon. | 5 | 
I MENTION the trial of preaching and perſuaſion, to ſhew the unreaſonable- 
neſs of your hypotheſis, ſuppoſing ſuch a trial made: not that, in yours, or the 
common method, there is, or can be, a fair trial made, what preaching and 
perſuaſion can do. For care is taken by puniſhment and ill treatment, to indiſ- 
poſe and turn away men's minds, and to add averſion to their ſcruples; an ex- 
cellent way to ſoften men's inclinations, and temper them for the impreſſion of 
arguments and intreaties ; tho' theſe two are only talked of: for I cannot but 
wonder to find you mention, as you do, giving ear to admonitions, intreaties 
and perſuaſions, when theſe are ſeldom, it ever, made uſe of, but in places, 


where thoſe, who are to be wrought on, by them, are known to be out of hear- 


ing; nor can be expected to come there, till, by ſuch means, they have been 
wrought on. | 

Is not without reaſon, therefore, you cannot part with your penalties, and 
would have no end put to your puniſhments, but continue them on; ſince 
you leave ſo much to their operation, and make ſo little uſe of other means, to 
work upon diflenters. 


Cc Hat FL 
Of the end, for which force is to be uſed. 


E, that ſhould read the beginning of your argument conſidered, would 


think it, in earneſt, to be your deſign, to have force employed to make 
men ſeriouſly conſider, and nothing elſe : but he, that ſhall look a little farther 
e | CF | into 
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into it, and, to that, add alſo your defence of it, will find, by the variety of 
ends, you deſign your force for, that either you not know well, what you would 
have it for, or elſe, whatever twas you aimed at, you called it ſtill, by that name, 
which beſt fitted the occaſion, and would ſerve beſt, in that place, to fecom- 
mend the uſe of it. VV 

You aſk me, Whether the mildneſs and gentleneſs of the goſpel deſtroys 
te the coactive power of the magiſtrate ?” I anſwer, as you ſuppoſe, No: Upon 
which you infer, Then it ſeems the magiſtrate. may uſe his coactive power, 


| «© wlthativ offending againſt the mildneſs and gentleneſs of the goſpel.” | Yes, 


where he has commiſſion and authority to uſe it. And fo, fay you, it will 


conſiſt, well enough, with the mildneſs and gentleneſs of the goſpel, for the 


<© magiſtrate to uſe his coactive power to procure them” [I ſuppoſe you mean 
the miniſters and preachers of the national religion] © a hearing, where their 
«© prayers and intreaties will not do it. No, it will not conſiſt with the gentle 
and mild method of the goſpel, unleſs the goſpel has directed it, or ſomething 


elſe, to ſupply its want, till it could be had. As for miracles, which you pre. 


tend to have ſupplied the want of force, in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, you will 
find that confidered in another place. But, Sir, ſhew me a country, where the 
miniſters and teachers, of the national and true religion, go about with prayers 
and intreaties, to procure a hearing, and cannot obtain it, and there, I think, J 


need not ſtand with you, for the magiſtrate to uſe force, to procure it them ; but 


that, I fear, will not ſerve your turn. 


” 
N 
VI 4 


„ 


Too ſhew the inconſiſtency and unpracticableneſs of your method, I had ſaid, 
« Let us now fee to what end they muſt be puniſhed : V 
«SOMETIMES it is, © To bring them to conſider thoſe reaſons and argu- 
« ments which are proper and ſufficient to convince them :” Of what ? That it 
<« is not eaſy to ſee Grantham ſteeple upon Paul's church? Whatever it be, you 


« would have them convinced of, you are not willing to tell us; and fo it may 


RJ 


<« be any thing. 


« SOMETIMES it is, © To incline them to lend an ear to thoſe, who tell them, 
they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right.” Which is, 


to lend an ear to all, who differ from them, in religion, as well crafty ſedu- 


« cers, as others. Whether this be for the procuring the ſalvation of their ſouls, 
« the end, for which, you ſay, this force is to be uſed, judge you. But this I 
« am ſure, Whoever will lend an ear to all, who will tell them, they are out of 
« the way, will not have much time for any other buſineſs. 3 
«© SOMETIMES it is, To recover men, to ſo much ſobriety and reflection, 
as ſeriouſly to put the queſtion to themſelves, Whether it be really worth their 


_«. while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies, for adhering to a religion which, for 
any thing they know, may be falſe; or, for rejecting another (if that be the 
*. caſe) which, for aught they know, may be true, till they have brought it to 


A. p. 27. 


<« the bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial there.” Which, in ſhort, amounts to 
* thus much, viz. © To make them examine, whether their religion be true, 
e and ſo worth the holding, under thoſe penalties, that are annexed to it.” Dil- 
e ſenters are indebted to you, for your great care of their ſouls. But what, 1 

* beſeech you, ſhall become of thoſe of the national church, every where 
« (which makes far the greater part of mankind) who have no ſuch puniſh- 
* ments, to make them conſider; who have not this only remedy provided for 
them, but are left, in that deplorable condition you mention, ** of being ſut- 
« fered quietly, and without moleſtation, to take no care at all of their ſouls, 
or, in doing of it, to follow their own prejudices, humours, or ſome crafty 


c ſeducers?” Need not thoſe of the national church, as well as others, bring 


alone; unleſs you think it reaſonable, that the far greater part of mankind 


ce their religion to the bar of reaſon, and give it a fair trial there? And if they 
need to do ſo, (as they muſt, if all national religions cannot be ſuppoſed true) 
„they will always need that, which, you ſay, is the only means, to make them 
« do ſo. So that if you are ſure, as you tell us, that there is need of your me- 
„ thod; I am ſure, there is as much need of it, in national churches, as any 
other, Ando, for aught I can ſee, you muſt either puniſh them, or let others 


_ «, ſhould 
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« ſhould, conſtantly, be without that ſoyereign and only remedy, which they 
hand in need of, equally with other people. 13 
de SOMETIMES: the end, for which men muſt be puniſhed, is, © To diſpoſe A. P. 13. 
e them to ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the reaſons, that 
i are offered, for the enlightning their minds, and diſcovering the truth to them.“ 
« Tf their own words may be taken for it, there are as few diſſenters, as con- 
« formiſts, in any country, who will not profeſs, they have done, and do this. 
« And, if their own words. may not be taken, who, I pray muſt be judge? 
'« You and your magiſtrates? If ſo, then it is plain, you puniſh them not to diſ- 
« poſe them to ſubmit to inſtruction, but to your inſtruction ; not to diſpoſe 
| « them to give a fair hearing to reaſons, offered for the enlightning their minds, 
d but to give an obedient Fame to your reaſons. If you mean this, it had 
« been fairer and ſhorter to have ſpoken out plainly, than thus, in fair words, of 
« indefinite ſignification, to fay that, which amounts to nothing. For what 
« ſenſe is it, to puniſh a man, to diſpoſe him to ſubmit to inſtruction, and give 
« a fair hearing to reaſons offered, for the enlightning his mind, and diſcover- 
« jng truth to him, who goes, two or three times a week, ſeveral miles, on N 
« purpoſe to do it, and that, with the hazard of his liberty, or purſe? unleſs "= 
© you mean your inſtructions, your reaſons, your truth ? which brings us but 
« back, to what you have diſclaimed, plain perſecution for differing in religion. 
* SOMETIMES this is to be done, © To prevail with men, to weigh matters A. p. 14. 
« of religion, carefully and impartially.” Diſcountenance and puniſhment put 
ee into one ſcale, with impunity and hopes of preterment put into the other, 1s 
« as ſure a way, to make a man weigh impartiaily, as it would be for a prince 
« to bribe and threaten a judge, to make him judge uprightly. „%% 
« SOMETIMES it is, To make men bethink themſelves, and put it out of A. p. 20. 
« the power of any fooliſh humour, or unreaſonable prejudice, to alienate them 
« from truth and their own happineſs.” Add but this, to put it out of the power 
« of any humour or prejudice of their own, or other men's, and I grant the end 
c is good, if you can find the means to procure it. But why it ſhould not be 
« put out of the power of other men's humour, or prejudice, as well as their 
e own, wants (and will always want) a reaſon to prove. Would it not, I be- 
« ſeech you, to an indifferent by-ſtander, appear humour, or prejudice, or ſome- 
« thing as bad, to ſee men, who profeſs a religion, revealed from heaven, and 
« which, they own, contains all in it neceſſary to ſalvation, exclude men from 
« their. communion, and perſecute them with the penalties of the civil law, for 
te not joining in the uſe of. ceremonies, , which are no where to be found, in that 
« revealed religion? Would it not appear humour, or prejudice, or ſome ſuch 
« thing, to a ſober, impartial heathen, to ſee chriſtians exclude and perſecute 
* one of the ſame faith, for things, which they themſelves confeſs to be indif- 
« ferent, and not worth the contending for? © Prejudice, humour, paſſion, luſts, A. p. 6, 7, 8, 
« impreſſions of education, reverence and admiration of perſons, worldly re- 9 . 
e ſpects, love of their own choice, and the like,” (to which you juſtly impute 
* many men's taking up, and perſiſting in, their religion) are, indeed, good 
* words; and ſo, on the other ſide, are theſe following, Truth, the right 
* Way, enlightning, reaſon, found judgment ;” but they fignify nothing at all, 
to your purpole, till you can evidently and unqueſtionably ſhew the world, 
that the latter (viz. truth, and the right way, &c.) are always, and in all 
countries, to be found only in the national church; and the former (viz. 
** paſſion and prejudice, &c.) only amongſt the diſſenters. But to go on: | 
* SOMETIMES it is, To bring men to take ſuch care, as they ought, of A. P. 23. 
* their ſalvation.” What care is ſuch, as men ought to take, whilſt they are 
* out of your church, will be hard for you to tell me. But you endeavour to 
explain yourſelf in the following words, © That they may not blindly leave 
* it to the choice, neither of any other perſon, nor yet of their own luſts and 
* paſſions, to preſcribe to them, what faith, or worſhip, they ſhall embrace.” 
** You do well, to make uſe of puniſhment, to ſhut paſſion out of the choice; 
_* becauſe you know, fear of ſuffering is no paſſion. But let that paſs. You 


would have men puniſhed, “ to bring them to take ſuch care of their ſalva- 
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. te tion, that they may not blindly leave it to the choice, of any other perſon, to 
e « preſcribe to them.” Are you ſincere? Are you in earneſt ? Tell me, then, 
te truly: Did the magiſtrate, or the national church, any where, or yours, in 
« particular, ever puniſh any man, to bring him to have this care, which, you 
* ſay, he ought to take, of his falvation ? Did you ever puniſh any man, that 
«© he might not blindly leave it to the choice of his pariſh prieſt, or biſhop, or 
« the convocation, what faith, or worſhip, he ſhould embrace? "Twill be ſuc. 
e pected care of a party, or any thing elſe, rather than care of the ſalvation, 
A.p.12. © of men's ſouls; if, having found out ſo uſeful, fo neceſſary a remedy, the 
« only method there is room left for, you will apply it, but partially, and make 
ce trial only on thoſe, whom you have truly leaſt kindneſs for. This will, un- 
«. avoidably, give one reaſon to imagine, you do not think fo well of your re- 
“ medy as you pretend, who are ſo ſparing of it to your friends; but are very 
<« free of it to ſtrangers, who in other things are uſed very much like enemies, 
But your remedy is like the Helleboraſter, that grew in the woman's garden, 
for the cure of worms in her neighbour's children: for truly it wrought too 
* roughly to give it to any of her own. Methinks your charity, in your pre- 
« ſent perſecution, is much-what as prudent, as juftifiable, as that good woman's, 
% hope, I have done you no injury, that I here ſuppoſe you of the church of 
« England; if I have, I beg your pardon. It is no offence of malice, I affure 
you: for I ſuppoſe no worſe of you, than I confeſs of myſelf. 
A. p. 22. SOMETIMES this puniſhment that you contend for, is, © to bring men to 
e act according to reaſon and judgment.” oC 


Tertius & cœlo cecidit Cato. 


'A | «© Tyrs is reformation, indeed ! If you can help us to it, you will deſerve 
— te ſtatues to be erected to you, as to the reſtorer of decayed religion. But, if all 
= 5 te men have not reaſon and ſound judgment, will puniſhment put it into them? 
« Beſides, concerning this matter, mankind is ſo divided, that he acts according 
te to reaſon and ſound judgment at Auſpurg, who would be judged to do the 
e quite contrary, at Edinburgh. Will puniſhment make men know, what is 
« reaſon and ſound judgment? If it will not, tis impoſſible, it ſhould make 
e them act according to it. Reaſon and ſound judgment are the elixir itſelf, the 
« univerſal remedy: and you may, as reaſonably puniſh men, to bring them to 
* have the philoſopher's ſtone, as to bring them to act according to reaſon and 
« ſound judgment. CO 

A. p. 26, * SOMETIMES it is, © To put men upon a ſerious and impartial: examination 
of the controverſy, between the magiſtrate and them, which is the way, for 
% them, to come to the knowledge of the truth.” But what, if the truth be 
« on neither ſide, (as I am apt to imagine, you will think it is not, where neither 
«© the magiſtrate, nor the diſſenter is, either of them, of your church) how will 
de the examining the controverſy between the magiſtrate and him be the way, to 
come to the knowledge of the truth? Suppoſe the controverſy between a lu- 
te theran and a papiſt; or, if you pleaſe, between a preſbyterian magiſtrate and 
« a quaker ſubject. Will the examining the controverſy, between the magiſ- 
« trate and the difſenting ſubject, in this caſe, bring him to the knowledge of 
te the truth? If you ſay, Yes, then you grant, one of theſe to have the truth 
* on his ſide. For the examining the controverſy, between a preſbyterian and 
ca quaker, leaves the controverſy, either of them has, with the church of 
“ England, or any other church; untouched. And ſo one, at leaſt, of thoſe 
being already come to the knowledge of the truth, ought not to be put under 
* your diſcipline of puniſhment; which is only to bring him to the truth. If 
you ſay, No, and that the examining the controverſy, between the magiſtrate 
and the diſſenter, in this caſe, will not bring him to the knowledge of the 

truth; you confeſs your rule to be falſe, and your method to no purpoſe. 
To conclude ; your ſyſtem is, in ſhort, this. You would have all men 
« (laying afide prejudice, humour, paſſion, &c.) examine the grounds of their 


< religion, and ſearch for the truth. This, I confeſs, is heartily to be wits 
> 60 4 
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te The means; that you propoſe; ts make men do this, is, that diſſenters ſhould 
«© be puniſhed,. to make them do ſo. It is, as if you had ſaid, men generally 
« are guilty of a fault: therefore let one ſet, who have the ill luck to be of an 
& opinion, different from the magiſtrate, be puniſhed. This, at firſt fight, 
« ſhocks any one, who has the leaſt ſpark of ſenſe, reaſon, or juſtice, But 
« having ſpoken of this ue and concluding that, upon ſecond thoughts, 
« you yourſelf will be aſhamed of it; let us conſider it put ſo, as to be con- 
« ſiſtent with common ſenſe, and with all the advantage it can bear, and then 
e let us ſee, what you can make of it. Men are negligent, in examining the 
« religions they embrace, refuſe, or perſiſt in; therefore, it is fit they ſhould be. 
« puniſhed, to make them do it. This is a conſequence, indeed, which may, 
« without defiance to common ſenſe, be drawn from it. This is the uſe, the 
« only uſe, which you think puniſhment can, indirectly and at a diſtance, have, 
« jn matters of religion. You would have men, by puniſhments, driven to exa- 
« mine. What? Religion. To what end? To bring them to the knowledge 
« of the truth. But I anſwer. | | 
« Firſt, EVERY one has not the ability to do this. 
« Secondly. EvERY one has not the opportunity to do it. | 
« WouLD you have every poor proteſtant, for example, in the palatinate, 
* examine thoroughly, whether the pope be infallible, or head of the church; 
« whether there be a purgatory ; whether ſaints are to be pray'd to, or the 
« dead pray'd for ; whether the ſcripture be the rule of faith ; whether there be 
« no ſalvation out of the church; and whether there be no church, without bi- 
« ſhops; and an hundred other queſtions in controverſy, between the papiſts 
te and thoſe proteſtants : and when he had maſtered theſe, go on to fortify him- 
« ſelf againſt the opinions and objections of other churches, he differs from ? 
« this, which is no ſmall taſk, muſt be done, before a man can have brought 
« his religion to the bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial there. And, if 
« you will puniſh men until this be done, the countryman muſt leave off 
« ploughing and ſowing, and betake himſelf to the ſtudy of Greek and Latin; 
« and the artiſan muſt ſell his tools, to buy fathers and ſchoolmen, and leave 
« his family to ſtarve. If ſomething leſs than this will ſatisfy you, pray tell 
« me, what is enough. Have they conſidered and examined enough, if they 
« are ſatisfied themſelves where the truth lies? If this be the limits of their exa- 
“ mination, you will find few to puniſh ; unleſs you will puniſh-them, to make 
e them do what they have done already. For, however he came by his reli- 
“gion, there is ſcarce any one to be found, who does not own himſelf ſatiſ- 
« fied, that he is in the right: or elſe, they muſt be puniſhed, to make them con- 
« ſider and examine, until they embrace that, which you chuſe for truth? if 
ce this be ſo, what do you but, in effect, chuſe for them, when, yet, you would 
« have men puniſhed, © to bring them to ſuch a care of their ſouls, that no A. p. 22. 
* other perſon might chuſe for them?“ If it be truth, in general, you would 
have them, by puniſhments, driven to ſeek ; that is, to offer matter of diſ- 
ce pute, and not a rule of diſcipline, For to puniſh any one to make him ſeek, 
<* until he find truth, without a judge of truth, is to puniſh for, you know not 
„what; and is all one, as if you ſhould whip a ſcholar to make him find out 
_ © the ſquare root of a number, you do not know. I wonder not, therefore, 
* that you could not reſolve with yourſelf, what degree of ſeverity, you would 
e have uſed, nor how long continued; when you dare not ſpeak out, directly, 
* whom you would have puniſhed, and are far from being clear, to what end 
te they ſhould be under penalties,” — „%%% Oh 
ConsoNANT to this uncertainty, of whom, or what, to be puniſhed ; _ | 
you tell us, © that there is no queſtion of the ſucceſs of this method. Force A, p. 12, _ 
will certainly do, if duly proportion'd to the deſign of it.” ? 
Wu, I pray, is the deſign of it? I challenge you, or any man living, 
out of what you have ſaid, in your book, to tell me directly what it is. In 
all other puniſhments, that ever I heard of yet, until now, that you have 
taught the world a new method, the deſign of them has been to cure the 
crime, they are denounced againft ; and fo, I think, it ought to be here. 
Vor. II. | | 5 G 5 What 


* 
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What, I beſeech you, is the crime here ? diſſenting that you ſay not, a 
where is a fault. Beſides, you tell us, that the magiſtrate hath not an au- 


A. p. 21. 
A. p. 25. 


A. p. 26. 


A. p. 12. 
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thority, to compel any one, to his religion.” And that “ you do not re- 
quire that men ſhould have no rule, but the religion of the country.“ And 


the “ power, you aſcribe to the magiſtrate, is given him, to bring men, not 


to his own, but to the true religion.“ If diſſenting be not the fault; is it 


t that a man does not examine his on religion, and the grounds of it? is 


that the crime, your puniſhments are deſigned to cure? neither that dare you 


ſay, leſt you diſpleaſe, more than you ſatisfy, with your new diſcipline. 
And then, again, (as I ſaid before) you mult tell us, how far you would 


have them examine, before you puniſh them for not doing it. And ] ima- 
gine, if that were all we required of you, it would be long enough, before 
you would trouble us with a law, that ſhould preſcribe to every one, how 
far he was to examine matters of religion; wherein, if he failed, and came 
ſhort, he was to be puniſhed ; if he performed, and went in his examina- 
tion, to the bounds ſet by the law, he was acquitted and free. Sir, when 
you conſider it again, you will, perhaps, think this a caſe reſerved to the 
great day, when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be open. For I imagine, it is 
beyond the power, or judgment, of man, in that variety of circumſtances, in 
reſpect of parts, tempers, opportunities, helps, &c. men are in, in this world, 
to determine, what is every one's duty, in this great buſineſs of ſearch, en- 
quiry, examination; or to know, when any one has done it. That, which 
makes me believe, you will be of this mind, is, that, where you undertake 
for the ſucceſs of this method, if rightly uſed, it is with a limitation, upon 
ſuch, as are not altogether incurable. So that, when your remedy is pre- 
pared according to art, (which art is yet unknown) and rightly applied, and 

iven in a due doſe, (all which are ſecrets) it will then infallibly cure. 
Whom ? all that are not incurable by it. And ſo will a pippin-poſſet, eat- 
ing fiſh in Lent, or a preſbyterian lecture, eertainly cure all that are not in- 
curable by them. For, I am ſure, you do not mean, it will cure all, but 


thoſe who are abſolutely incurable ; becauſe you yourſelf allow one means 


left of cure, when yours will not do, viz. © the grace of God.“. Your words 
are, What means is there left (except the grace of God) to reduce them, 
but to lay thorns and briars in their way?“ And here alſo, in the place we 


were confidering, you tell us, © the incurable are to be left to God.” Whereby, 


(c 


cc 


» 


if you mean they are to be left to thoſe means, he has ordained, for men's 
converfion and falvation, yours muſt never be made uſe of: for he, indeed, has 
preſcribed preaching and hearing of his word ; but as for thoſe, who will not 
hear, I do not find, any where, that he has commanded, that they ſhould 


be compelled, or beaten to it.“ 
I MusT beg my reader's pardon for ſo long a repetition, which I was forced 


to, that he might be judge, whether, what I there ſaid, either deſerves no an- 
ſwer, or be fully anſwered in that paragraph, where you undertake to vindicate 
your method, from all impracticableneſs, and inconſiſtency, chargeable upon it, 
in reference to the end, for which you would have men puniſhed. . Your words 
are, for what? by which. you ſay, © you perceive I, mean two things: for, 


«c 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


«c 


«c 


«c 


+ 


ce 


£6 


ſometimes, I ſpeak of the fault, and ſometimes, of the end, for which men 
are to be puniſhed, (and, ſometimes, I plainly confound them.) Now, if it 
be enquired, for what fault men are to be puniſhed ? you anſwer, for reject- 
ing the true religion, after ſufficient evidence tendered them, of the truth of 
it: which certainly is a fault, and deſerves puniſhment. But if I enquite, 
tor what end ſuch, as do reject the true religion, are to be puniſhed ? you lay, 
to bring them to embrace the true religion; and, in order to that, to bring 
them to conſider, and that carefully and impartially, the evidence which 15 
oftered to convince them of the truth of it, which are undeniably juſt and 
excellent ends; and which, through God's blefling, have often been pro- 
cured, and may yet be procured, by convenient penalties, inflicted for that 
purpoſe. Nor do you know of any thing, I fay, againſt any part of this, 
which is not already anſwered,” Whether 1, in this, confound * 
| 5 5 HUN) 
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distinct, or you diſtinguiſh, where there is nö difference, tlie reader may judge, 

by what I have ſaid elſewhere. I ſhall here only conſider the ends of puniſhing, 

ou, here again, in your reply to me, aſſign; and thoſe, as I find them ſeat- 
tered, are theſe. i FOES Pikes COW 5 7 8 . 5 | | 

* SOMETIMES you ſpeak of this end, as if it were, © barely to gain a hearing Page 27; 
« to thoſe, who, by prayers and intreaty, cannot: and thoſe may be the preachers 
of any religion. But I ſuppoſe, you mean the preachers of the true religion. 

And who, I beſeech you, muſt be judge of that ? 

« WHERE the law provides ſufficient means of inſtruction for all, as well Page 28: 
te as puniſhment for diſſenters, it is plain, to all concerned, that the puniſh- 

« ment is intended to make them conſider.” What? the means the law pro- 
vides for their inſtruction. Who, then, is judge of what they are to be in- 
ſtructed in, and the means of inſtruction, but the law- maker? 

« TT is to bring men to hearken to inſtruction.” From whom? From any Page 35; 
body? and to conſider and examine matters of religion, as they ought to do, 

« and to bring thoſe, who are out of the right way, to hear, conſider and em- 
« brace the truth.” When is this end attained, and the penalties, which are 
the means to this end, taken off? when a man conforms to the national 
church. And who, then, is judge of what is the truth to be embraced, but the 
magiſtrate ? . | e 

« IT is to bring men, to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which are page 26; 
te proper and ſufficient to convince them; but which, without being forced, | 
« they would not conſider.” And when have they done this? when they have 
once conformed : for, after that, there is no force uſed to make them conſider 
_ farther. „% 

« IT is to make men conſider as they ought; and that you tell us, is ſo to Page 40: 
conſider, as © to be moved heartily to embrace, and not to reject truth neceſſary Page 28. 
« to ſalvation.” And when is the magiſtrate, that has the cure of men's ſouls, 
and does all this for their ſalvation, ſatisfied, that they have ſo conſidered ? as 
ſoon as they outwardly join communion with the national church. 

Ir is to bring men to conſider and examine thoſe controverſies, which they Page 2; 
te are bound to conſider and examine, 1. e. thoſe, wherein they cannot err, with- 
out diſhonouring God, and endangering their own and other men's ſalvation. 

«* And to ſtudy the true religion, with ſuch care and diligence, as they might and Page 58. 
ce ought to uſe, and with an honeſt mind.” And when in your opinion, is it 
preſumable, that any man has done all this? eyen, when he is in the commu- 

nion of your church. OE 0 

« IT is to cure men's unreaſonable prejudices and refractorineſs againſt, and Page 53. 
© averſion to, the true religion.” Whereof none retain the leaſt tincture: or 
* {uſpicion, who are once got within the pale of your church. 

I is to bring men into the right way, into the way of ſalvation,” which Page zo, 58. 
force does, when it has conducted them, within the church-porch, and there 
leaves them. . | : 

* IT is to bring men to embrace the truth, that muſt fave them.” And here, page 26. 
in the paragraph, wherein you pretend to tell us, for what force is to be uſed, Page 49. 
you ſay, © it is to bring men to embrace the true religion; and, in order to 
that, to bring them to conſider, and that carefully and impartially, the evi- 

* dence, which is offered, to convince them of the truth of it, which, as you 
* fay, are undeniable juſt and excellent ends ;” but yet ſuch, as force, in your Page 47: 
method, can never practically be made a means to, without ſuppoſing what, you 
ſay you have no need to ſuppoſe, viz. that your religion is the true; unleſs 
you had rather, every where, leave it to the magiſtrate to judge, which is the 
right way, what is the true religion; which ſuppoſition, I imagine, will leſs 
accommodate you than the other. But take, which of them you will, you muſt 
add this other ſuppoſition to it, harder to be granted you, than either of the for- 
mer, viz. That thoſe, who conform to your church here, (if you make your- 
{elf the judge) or to the national church, any where, (if you make the magi- 
2 judge, of the truth that muſt ſave men) and thoſe only, have attained 
mele ends. | 
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ſtrate to be judge, what is the truth that muſt fave them, and without ſuppoſing 


Page 49: 


Page 7, 


e firſt-born for their tranſgreſſions, than to mortify the lufts, from which they 
e ſpring, which no religion, but the true, requires of them.” Upon this, you 


being heartily of the true religion, may be known, by the diſtance there is, be- 


I fay, againſt any part of this, which is not already anſwered.” Pray tell me, 


F religion is, on all hands, | acknowledged to be ſo much the concern 


page, wherein the true religion does not appear, as if you had nothing elſe, in 


can expreſs greater care, to bring men to the true religion? But let us ſee what 


break the laws:” and, that law requiring nothing but conformity to the na- 


which is to mortify their luſts, as the true religion requires. So that your bring- 
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Tur magiſtrate, you ſay, is obliged to do, what in him lies, to bring all his 
ſubjects © to examine carefully and impartially matters of religion, and to con- 
* fider them, as they ought, 1. e. fo as to embrace the truth, that muſt fave 

ee them.” The proper and neceſſary means, you ſay, to attain theſe ends, i; 
force. And your method of uſing this force is, to puniſh all the diſſenters from 
the national religion, and none of thoſe, who outwardly conform to it. Make 
this practicable now, in any country in the world, without allowing the magi- 


alſo, that whoever do embrace the outward profeffion of the national religion, 
do, in their hearts, embrace, i. e. believe and obey the truth, that muſt fave 
them; and then I think, nothing in government can be too hard for your un- 
dertaking. „„ RR ol PS; Fo | 

You conclude this paragraph in telling me, © You do not know of any thing 


where tis you have anſwered thofe objections, I made, to thoſe ſeveral ends, 
which you affigned, in your argument conſidered, and for which you would 
have force uſed, and which I have here reprinted again, becauſe I do not find 
ou ſo much as to take notice of them: and, therefore, the reader muſt judge, 
whether they needed any anſwer, or no. CE Een | 
BuT to ſhew, that you have not here, where you promiſe and pretend to do 
it, clearly and diſtinctly told us, for what force and penalties are to be uſed, I 
ſhall, in the next chapter, examine what you mean, by bringing men to em- 
* brace the true religion.” Ot | 


VVV 
Of your bringing men to the true religion. 


and intereſt of all mankind, that nothing can be named, which ſo much 
effectually beſpeaks the approbation and favour of the publick. The very en- 
titling one's ſelf to that, ſets a man on the right fide. Who dares queſtion ſuch 
a cauſe, or oppoſe what is offered, for the promoting the true religion ? This ad- 
vantage you have ſecured to yourſelf, from unattentive readers, as much as, by 
the often repeated mention of the true religion, is poſſible, there being ſcarce a 


your thoughts, but the bringing men to it, for the falvation of their ſouls. Whe- 
ther it be ſo in earneſt, we will now ſee. _ 2 5 
| You tell us, Whatever hardſhips ſome falſe religions may impoſe, it will, 


* however, always be eaſier to carnal and worldly-minded men, to give even the 


ground the neceſſity of force, to bring men to the true religion, and charge it, 
on the magiſtrate, as his duty to uſe it, to that end. What now, in appearance, 


you ſay, in p. 64. and we ſhall find that, in your ſcheme, nothing leſs is meant: . 
there you tell us, © The magiſtrate inflicts the penalties, only upon them, that 


tional religion, none but nonconformiſts are puniſhed. ' So that, unleſs an out- 
ward profeſſion of the national religion be, by the mortification of men's luſts, 
harder, than their giving their firſt-born for their tranſgreſſion, all the penalties, 
you contend for, concern not, nor can be intended to bring men effectually to, 
the true religion; ſince they leave them, before they come to the difficulty, 


ing men to the true religion, being to bring them to conformity to the nationa!, 
for then you have done with force, how far that outward conformity is, from 


tween the eaſieſt and the hardeſt thing in the world, For there is noting. 0” 
| | - PE 1er, 
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Ger, than to profeſs in words; nothing harder, than to ſubdue the heart, and 
bring thoughts and deeds into obedience of the truth: the latter is what is re- 
quired, to be of the true religion ; the other, all that is required, by the penalties, 
your Way applied. If you fay, eonformiſts to the national religion are required, 
by the law civil and eccleſiaſtical, to lead good lives, which is the difficult part 
of the true religion; I anſwer, Theſe are not the laws, we are here ſpeaking of, 
nor thoſe, which the defenders of toleration cotnplain of, but the laws, that put a 
dictinction between outward conformiſts and non-confortniſts : and thoſe, they 
ſay, whatever may be talked of the true religion, can never be meant, to bring 
men really to the true religion, as long as the true religion is, and is confeſſed 
to be, a thing of ſo much greater difficulty, than outward conformity. 
MiRAcL Es, ſay you, ſupplied the want of force, in the beginning of chriſ- 
tianity; and, therefore, ſo far as they ſupplied that want, they muſt be ſubſer- 
vient to the ſame end. The end, then, was to bring men into the chriſtian 
church, into which they were admitted and received, as brethren, when they 
acknowledged that Jeſus was the Chriſt, the Son of God. Will that ſerve the 
turn? No: force muſt be uſed to make men embrace creeds and ceremonies, 
i. e. outwardly conform to the doctrine and worſhip of your church. Nothing 
more than that is required, by your penalties; nothing leſs than that will excuſe 
from puniſhment ; that, and nothing but that, will ſerve the turn; that, there- 
fore, and only that, is what you mean, -by the true religion, you would have 
force uſed, to bring men to. n | ä 
WurN I tell you, © You have a very ill opinion of the religion of the church L. 2. P. 280. 
et of England, and muſt own, it can only be propagated and ſupported by force, 
« if you do not think, it would be a gainer by a general toleration, all the world 
over: You aſk, © Why you may not have as good an opinion of the church page 19: 
« of England's, as you have of Noah's religion, notwithſtanding you think it can- 
not now be propagated, or ſupported, without ufing ſome kinds, or degrees, 
« of force.” When you have proved that Noah's religion, that from eight per- 
ſons ſpread, and continued in the world, till the apoſtles times, as I have prov- 
ed, in another place, was propagated and ſupported, all that while, by your 
kinds, or degrees, of force, you may have ſome reaſon to think as well of the 
religion of the church of England, as you have of Noah's religion, though you 
think, it cannot be propagated, and ſupported, without ſome kinds, or degrees, 
of force. But, till you can prove that, you cannot, upon that ground, fay, you 
have reaſon to have ſo good an opinion of it. „ | 
You tell me, © If I will take your word for it, you aſſure me, you think, Page 13: 
e there are many other countries in the world, beſides England, where my to- 
© leration would be as little uſeful to truth, as in England.” If you will name 
thoſe countries, which will be no great pains, I will take your word for it, that 
you believe, toleration, there, would be prejudicial to truth: but, if you will not 
do that, neither I, nor any body elſe, can believe you. I will give you a reaſon, 
why I fay ſo, and that is, Becauſe no body can believe that, upon your princi- 
ples, you can\allow any national religion, differing from that of the church of 
England, to be true; and, where the national religion is not true, we have al- 
ready your conſent, as in Spain and Italy, &c. for toleration. Now, that you 
cannot, without renouncing your own principles, allow any national religion, 
differing from that eſtabliſhed here by law, to be true, is evident : for, why do 
you puniſh non-conformiſts here? © To bring them, ſay you, to the true reli- 
gion. But what if they hold nothing, but what that other, differing, natio- 
nal church does, ſhall they be nevertheleſs puniſhed, if they conform not ? You 
will certainly ſay, Ves: and if fo, then you muſt either ſay, they are not of 
the true religion, or elſe you muſt own, you puniſh thoſe, to bring them to the 
true religion, whom you allow to be of the true religion already. 
. You tell me, If I own, with our author, that there is but one true reli- 
gion, and I owning myſelf to be of the church of England, you cannot ſee, 
ho I can avoid ſuppoſing, that the national religion, now in England, back'd 
by the publick authority of the law, is the only true religion.“ If I own, as 
I do, all that you here expect from me, yet it will not ſerve to draw that con- 
Vor. 1h "© 5 cluſion 
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Page 11. 


Tbid, 


eluſion from it, which you do, viz. That the national religion, now in England, 
is the only true religion; taking the true religion, in the ſenſe that I do, and you 


| ought to take it. I grant, that there is but one true religion in the world, which 


is that, whoſe doctrine and worſhip are neceſſary to falvation. I grant too, that 


the true religion, neceſſary to ſalvation, is taught and profeſſed in the church of 


England: and yet it will not follow from hence, that the religion of the church 


of England, as eſtabliſhed by law, is the only true religion; if there be any 


thing, eſtabliſhed, in the church of England, by law, and made part of its reli. 
gion, which is not neceſſary to ſalvation, and which any other church, teachin 8 
and profeſſing all that is neceſſary to ſalvation, does not receive. 1 


Ir the national religion now in England, backed by the auth rity of the law, 


be, as you would have it, the only true religion; ſo the only true religion, that 


2 man cannot be ſaved, without being of it; Pray reconcile this, with what you 
ſay, in the immediately preceding paragraph, viz. That there are many other 
« countries, in the world, where my toleration would be as little uſeful, as in 


« England.” For, if there be other national religions, differing from that of 


England, which you allow to be true, and wherein men may be ſaved, the na- 
tional religion of England, as now eſtabliſhed by law, is not the only true reli. 


gion, and men may be ſaved, without being of it. And then, the magiſtrate 


can, upon your principles, have no authority, to uſe force, to bring men to be 
of it. For you tell us, force is not lawful, unleſs it be neceſſary ; and there- 
fore the magiſtrate can never lawfully uſe it, but to bring men to believe and 
practiſe what is neceſſary to ſalvation. You muſt, therefore, either hold, that 


there is nothing in the doctrine, diſcipline and ceremonies of the church of Eng- 


land, as it is eſtabliſhed by law, but what is neceſſary to ſalvation : or elſe, you 


muſt reform your terms of communion, before the magiſtrate, upon your prin- 


ciples, can uſe penalties, to make men conſider, until they conform: or your can 
fay, that the national religion of England 1s the. only true religion, though it 
contain the only true religion in it; as poſſibly molt, if not all, the differing 
chriſtian churches, now in the world, do. 85 


You tell us farther in the next paragraph, That, where-ever this only true 


« religion, i. e. the national religion now in England, is received, all other re- 


© ligions ought to be diſcouraged.” Why, I beſeech you, diſcouraged, if they 


be true, any of them ? for, if they be true, what pretence is there, for force, to 


bring men, who are of them to the true religion? If you fay, all other reli- 
gions, varying at all, from that of the church of England, are falſe; we know., 


then, your meaſure of the one, only, true religion. But that your care is only 
of conformity to the church of England, and that, by the true religion, you 
mean nothing elſe, appears too, from your way of exprefling yourſelf, in this 
paſſage, where you own, that you ſuppoſe that, as this only true religion (to 
wit, the national religion now in England, backed with the publick authority 
of law) © ought to be received, where-ever it is preached ; ſo where-ever it is 
« received, all other religions ought to be diſcouraged, in ſome meaſure, by 
« the civil powers.” If the religion, eſtabliſhed by law in England, be the only 
true religion, ought it not to be preached and received every where, and all other 
religions diſcouraged, throughout the world? and ought not the magiſtrates, of 
all countries, to take care, that it ſhould be fo? but you only ſay, where-ever it 


is preached, it ought to be received: and, where-ever it is received, other reli- 
gions ought to be diſcouraged, which is well ſuited to your ſcheme, for en- 


forcing conformity in England, but could ſcarce drop from a man, whoſe 


thoughts were on the true religion, and the promoting of it, in other parts of the 


Force, then, muſt be uſed in England, and penalties laid on diſſenters, 


there. For what? © to bring them to the true religion,” whereby, it is plain, 
you mean not only the doctrine, but diſcipline and ceremonies, of the churc 


of England, and make them a part of the only, true religion: Why elſe do you 


puniſh all diſſenters, for rejecting the true religion, and uſe force to bring them 
to it? when yet a great, if not the greateſt, part of diſſenters in England, own 


and profeſs the doctrine of the church of England, as firmly, as thoſe in the 
| i | | | com- 
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communion of the church of England. They, therefore, though they believe the 

ſame religion with you, are excluded from the true church of God, that you 
would have. men brought to, and are, amongſt thoſe, who reject the true reli- 

on. „ b. 1 

5 Ask, Whether they are not, in your opinion, out of the way of ſalvation, 
who-are not joined in communion with the true church? And, whether there 
can be any true church, without biſhops ? If fo, all, but conformiſts, in Eng- 
land, that are of any church in Europe, beſides the lutherans and papiſts, are 
out of the way of ſalvation, and fo, according to your ſyſtem, had need of 
force, to be brought into it: and theſe too, one for their doctrine of tranſub- 

ſtantiation, the other for that of conſubſtantiation, (to omit other things, vaſtly 
differing from the church of England) you will not, I ſuppoſe, allow to be of 
the true religion: and who, then, are left of the true religion, but the church 
of England? For the Abyſſines have too wide a difference, in many points, for 
me to imagine, that is one of thoſe places, you mean, where toleration would 
do harm, as well as in England. And ] think the religion of the Greck church 
can ſcarce: be ſuppoſed, by you, to be the true. For, if it ſhould, it would be a 
ſtrong inſtance againſt your aſſertion, that the true religion cannot ſubſiſt, but 
would quickly be effectually extirpated, without the aſſiſtance of authority, ſince 
this has ſubſiſted without any ſuch aſſiſtance, now, above 200 years. I take it, 
then, for granted, (and others with me cannot but do the ſame, till you tell us, 
what other religion there is, of any church, but that of England, which you al- 
low to be the true religion) that all you ſay, of bringing men to the true reli- 
gion, is only bring ing them to the religion of the church of England. If I do you 
an injury in this, it will be capable of a very eaſy vindication: for it is but nam- 
ing that other church differing from that of England, which you allow to have 
the true religion, and J ſhall yield myſelf convinced, and ſhall allow theſe words, 
viz. © The national religion, now in England, backed by the publick authority Page 27. 
« of law, being the only true religion, only as a little haſty ſally of your zeal. 
In the mean time, I ſhall argue with you, about the uſe of force, to bring men 
to the religion of the church of England, as eſtabliſhed by law: ſince it is more 

_ ealy to know, what that is, than what you mean by the true religion, if you 
mean any thing elſe. | Wy oe. > 

To proceed, therefore; in the next place, I tell you, by uſing force, your 

way, to bring men to the religion of the church of England, you mean only, to 
bring them to an outward profeſſion of that religion; and that, as I have told 
you elſewhere, becauſe force uſed your way, being applied only to diſſenters, 
and ceaſing, as ſoon as they conform, (whether it be intended by the law-maker, 
for any thing more, or no, which we have examined, in another place) cannot 

be to bring men to any thing more, than outward conformity. For, if force be 

_ uſed to diſſenters, and them only, to bring men to the true religion, and always, 
as ſoon as it has brought men to conformity, it be taken off, and laid aſide, as 
having done all that is expected from it: tis plain, that, by bringing men to the 
true religion, and bringing them to outward conformity, you mean the ſame 
thing. Vou uſe and continue force upon diſſenters, becauſe you expect ſome 
effect from it: when you take it off, it has wrought that effect, or elſe, being in 
your power, why do you not continue it? The effect, then, that you talk of, 
being the embracing the true religion, and the thing, you are ſatisfied with, 
without any farther puniſhment, expectation, or enquiry, being outward con- = 
formity, tis plain, embracing the true religion, and outward conformity, with | — 
you, are the ſame things. | 1 


o 


NE1THER can you fay, it is preſumable that thoſe, who outwardly con- 1 
form do really underſtand, and inwardly in their hearts embrace with a lively | 9 
: faith and a fincere obedience, the truth that muſt ſave them. 1. Becauſe it be- 1 

ing, as you tell us, the magiſtrate's duty to do, all that in him lies, for the ſal- | 
vation of all his ſubjects, and it being in his power to examine, whether they | 
know and live ſuitable to the truth that muſt fave them, as well as conform, he 
can, or ought, no more to preſume, that they do ſo, without taking an account 
of their knowledge and lives, than he can, or ought to, preſume that en. 
| 2 | | Orm, 
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make them hear; it prevails: men hear, but that is not enough, becauſe the 


that force, which they can avoid, without quitting their luſts, hath made them 


dation of your need of force (which you place, in the prevalency of corrup- 


for he, that heartily embraces the true religion, becauſe of a force, which he 


* 
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form, without taking any account of their coming to church. Would you think 
that phyſician diſcharged rey þ and had (as was pretended) a care of men's 
lives, who having got them into his hands, and knowing no more of them, but 
that they come once or twice a week, to the apothecary's POPs to hear what ig 

_ preſcribed them, and fit there a while, ſhould fay it was preſumable, they were 
recovered, without ever examining, whether his preſcriptions had any effect, ot 
what eſtate their health was in? ID EE TA 
2. IT cannot be preſumable, where there are fo many viſible inſtances to the 
eontraty, He muſt paſs for an admirable preſumer, who will ſeriouſly affirm, 
that it is preſumable, that all thoſe, who conform to the national religion, where 
it is true, do ſo underſtand, believe and practiſe it, as to be in the way of al. 
elſe FT. fon ee oy Sort ee e roy?” | 
3. Ir cannot be preſumable, that men have parted with their corruptions 
and luſts, to avoid force, when they fly to conformity, which can ſhelter them 
from force, without quitting their luſts. That, which is dearer to men than 
their firſt-born is, you tell us, their Iaſts ; that which is harder, than the hard- 
ſhips of falſe religions, is the mortifying of thoſe luſts: here lies the difficulty of 
the true religion, that it requires the mortifying of thoſe luſts ; and till that be 
done, men are not of the true religion, nor in the way of falvation: and tis, 
upon this account only, that you pretend force to be needful, Force is uſed to 
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difficulty lies not in that; they may hear arguments for the truth, and yet re- 
tain their corruption. They muſt do more, they muſt confider thoſe arguments, 
Who requires it of them? the law that inflicts the puniſhment, does not; but 
this we may be ſure, their love of their laſts, and their hatred of puniſhment 
requires of them, and will bring them to, viz. to conſider how to retain their 
beloved luſts, and yet avoid the uneaſineſs of the puniſhment they lie under; 
this is preſumable they do; therefore, they go one ealy ſtep farther, they con- 
form, and then they are ſafe from force, and may ſtill retain their corruption. 
Is it therefore preſumable, they have parted with their corruption, becauſe force 
has driven them to take ſanctuary againſt puniſhment, in conformity, where 
force is no longet to moleſt them, or pull them from their darling inclination ? 
The difficulty, in religion, is, you ſay, for men to part with their luſts ; this 
makes force neceſſary : men find out a way, by conforming, to avoid force, 
without parting with their luſts, therefore it is preſumable, when they conform, 


part with them ; which is indeed, not to part with their luſts, becauſe of force, 
but to part with them gratis; which, if you can fay, is preſumable, the foun- 


tion, and men's adhering to their luſts) will be gone, and fo there will be no 
need of force, at all. If the great difficulty, in religion be, for men to part 
with, or mortify, their luſts, and the only counterbalance, in the other ſcale, 
to aſſiſt the true religion, to prevail againſt their luſts, be force; which, I be- 
ſeech you, is preſumable, if they can avoid force, and retain their luſts, that 
they ſhould quit their luſts, and heartily embrace the true religion, which is in- 
compatible with them; or elfe, that they fhould avoid the force, and retain 
their luſts ? to ſay the former of theſe, is to ſay, that it is preſumable, that they 
will quit their luſts; and heartily embrace the true religion, for its own fake: 


can avoid at pleaſure, without quitting his luſts, cannot be ſaid to embrace it, 
becauſe of that force: ſince a force, he can avoid, without quitting his luſts, can- 
not be ſaid to aſſiſt truth, in making him quit them: for, in this, truth has no 
aſſiſtance from it, at all. So that this is to ſay, there is no need of force at all 
in the caſe. | | 

TAKE a covetous wretch, whoſe heart is fo ſet upon money, that he would 
give his firſt-born to ſave his bags: who is purſued, by the force of the magi- 
ſtrate to an arreſt, and compelled to hear, what is alledged againſt him ; and | 
the perſecution f the law, threatening impriſonment, or other puniſhment, if 
he do not pay the juſt debt, which is demanded of him: if he enters himſelf 
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in the king's bench, where he can enjoy his freedom, without paying the debt, 
and parting with his money; will you ſay that it is preſumable he did it, to pay 
the debt, and not to avoid the force of the law ? the luſt of the fleſh and pride 
of life are as ſtrong and prevalent, as the luſt of the eye: and if you will delibe- 
rately ſay, again, that it is preſumable, that men are driven, by force, to con- 
ſider, fo as to part with their luſts, when no more is known of them, but that 
they do, what diſcharges them from the force, without any neceſſity of parting 
with their luſts; I think, I ſhall have occaſion to ſend you to my pagans and 
mahometans, but ſhall have no need to ſay any thing more to you, of this mat- 
ter, myſelf. | f | 

I AGREE With you, that there is but one, only, true religion; I agree too, 
that that one, only, true religion is profeſſed and held in the church of Eng- 
land; and yet I deny, if force may be uſed to bring men to that true religion, 
that, upon your principles, it can lawfully be uſed, to bring men to the natio- 
nal religion, in England, as eſtabliſhed by law ; becauſe force, according to 
your own rule, being only lawful, becauſe it is neceſſary ; and, therefore, unfit 
to be uſed, where not neceſſary, i. e. neceſſary to bring men to ſalvation, it can 
never be lawful to be uſed, to bring a man to any thing, that is not neceſſary to 


ſalvation, as I have more fully ſhewn, in another place. If, therefore, in the Page zo. 


national religion of England, there be any thing put in, as neceſſary to commu- 
nion, that is, though true, not neceſſary to ſalvation, force cannot be lawfully 


uſed, to bring men to that communion, though the thing ſo required in itſelf 


may, perhaps, be true. . . 

'THnERE be a great many truths contained in ſcripture, which a man may be 
ignorant of, and conſequently not believe, without any danger to his ſalvation, 
or elſe, very few would be capable of ſalvation : for, I think, I may truly ſay, 


there was never any one, but he, that was the Wiſdom of the Father, who was 


not ignorant of ſome, and miſtaken in others, of them. To bring men, there- 
fore, to embrace ſuch truths, the uſe of force, by your own rule, cannot be law- 
ful; becauſe the belief, or knowledge, of thoſe truths themſelves, not being ne- 


ceſſary to ſalvation, there can be no neceſſity, men ſhould be brought to embrace 


them, and ſo no neceſſity, to uſe force, to bring men to embrace them. 

THz only true religion, which is neceſſary to ſalvation, may, in one national 
church, have that joined with it, which in itſelf, 1s manifeſtly falſe and repug- 
nant to ſalvation; in ſuch a communion, no man can join, without quitting the 
way of falvation. In another national church, with this only, true religion may 
be joined, what is neither repugnant, nor neceſſary, to ſalvation; and, of ſuch, 
there may be ſeveral churches, diftering one from another, in confeſſions, cere- 
monies and diſcipline, which are uſually called different religions, with either, or 
each, of which, a good man (if ſatisfied in his own mind) may communicate, 
without danger, whilſt another, not ſatisfied in conſcience, concerning ſomething 
in the doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip, cannot ſafely, not without fin, commu- 
nicate with this, or that, of them. Nor can force be lawfully uſed, on your 
principles, to bring any man to either of them, becauſe ſuch things are required 


to their communion, which not being requiſite to ſalvation, men may ſeriouſly 
and conſcientiouſly differ, and be in doubt about, without endangering their 


fouls. 
THAT, which here raiſes a noiſe, and gives a credit to it, whereby many are 
miſled, into an unwarrantable zeal, is, that theſe are called different religions; 
and every one thinking his own the- true, the only true, condemns all the reſt, 
as falſe religions. Whereas thoſe, who hold all things neceſſary to falvation, 
and add not thereto, any thing in doctrine, diſcipline or worſhip, inconſiſtent 
with ſalvation, are of one and the fame religion, though divided into different ſo- 


cieties, or churches, under different forms: which, whether the paſſion and po- 


lity of deſigning, or the ſober and pious intention of well-meaning men, ſet 
up, they are no other, than the contrivances of men, and ſuch they ought to 


be eſteemed; in whatſoever is required in them, which God has not made ne- 


ceſſary to ſalvation, however, in its own nature, it may be indifferent, lawſul, or 


Yok Hh. © 51 . contain- 


true. For none of theſe articles, or confeſſions of any church, that I know, 


is purely the contrivance of men: God never having appointed any ſuch diſtin. 


2 Cor. viii. 
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eiently preſerved, without kneeling at prayer, is evident, by the various poſtures, 


If it cannot, than neither can any human power be juſtified, in the uſe of force, 


authority, to make any thing, in itſelf indifferent, a neceſſary part of God's wor- 


to ſalvation; but that there is put, into the terms of its communion, ſome in- 


indifferent; which they thought unlawful, be a fin, as appears at large, Rom. xiv. 


receiving it, in the poſture of fitting, or lying, which was then uſed at meat, is 


ing is unlawful, it is certainly a ſin, 8 for this, you may take the authority 
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containing im them all the truths of religion; though they contain ſome, that are 
not neceffaty to ſalvation, to garble thus the truths of religion, and, by their 
own author fty, take ſome; not neceſſary to ſalvation, and make them the terms 
of communion; and leave out others, as neceſſary to be known and believed, 


guiſhing ſyſtein; nor; as I have ſhewed, can force, upon your principles, law. 
fully be uſed; to bring men to embrace it e 14 
Cox eERNMIN O ceremonies; I ſhall here only aſł you, whether you think 
kneeling at the Lord's-ſupper, br the croſs in baptiſm, ate neceſſaty to falvation } 
I mention theſe, as having been matter of great ſcruple : if you will not ſay, 
they are, How can you fay, that force can be lawfally ufed; to bring men into 
a communion; to which theſe are made neceflary ? If you ſay, kneeling is ne. 
ceſſary to a detent uniformity, (for of the croſs; in baptiſm, I have ſpoken elſe. 
where) though that ſhould be true, yet tis an argument, you cannot uſe for it, 
if you are of the church of England : for, if a decent uniformity may be well 
enough preferved without kneeling at prayer, where decency requires it, at leaſt 
as much, as at receiving the ſacrament, why may it not well enough be preſery. 
ed, without kneeling at the ſacrament ? Now, that uniformity is thought ſuffi. 
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men are at liberty to uſe, and may be generally obſerved, in all our congrega- 
tions, during the miniſter's prayer, in the pulpit, before and after his ſermon, 
which, it ſeems; can conſiſt, well enough, with decency and uniformity ; tho 
it be at prayer, addreſſed to the great God of heaven and earth, to whoſe Ma- 
jeſty it is, that the reverence to be exprefled, in our geſtures, is due, when we 
put up petitions to him, who is invariably the ſame, in what, or whoſe, words 
foever, we addreſs ourſelves to him. | . 
Tut preface to the book of common- prayer tells us, That the rites 2nd 
* ceremonies, appointed. to be uſed in divine worſhip, are things, in their own 
« nature, indifferent and alterable.” Here I aſk you, whether any human 
power can make any thing, in its own nature indifferent, neceſſary to falvation? 


to bring men to conformity, in the ufe of ſuch things, If you think, men have 


ſhip, I ſhall deſire you to conſider, what our author ſays of this matter, which 
has not yet deſerved your notice. _ . 8 
« Tre miſapplying his power, you ſay, is a fin in the magiſtrate, and lays 
* him open to divine vengeance.” And is it not a miſapplying of his power, 
and a fin in him, to ufe force, to bring men to ſuch a compliance, in an indit- 
ferent thing, which, in religious worſhip, may be a ſin to them? Force, you 
fay, may be uſed, to punith thoſe, who difſent from the communion of the church 
of England. Let us ſappoſe now, all its doctrines not only true, but neceſſary 


different action, which God has not enjoined, nor made a part of his worſhip, 
which any man is perfuaded, in his conſcience, not to be lawful ; ſappoſe kneel- 
ing at the facrament, which having been ſuperſtitiouſty uſed, in adoration of 
the bread, as the real body of Chriſt, may give. occaſion of fcruple to ſome, 
now, as well as eating of fleſh, offered to idols, did to others, in the apoſtles 
time; which, though lawful in itſelf, yet the apoſtle faid, © he would eat no 
« fleſh, while the world ſtandeth, rather than to make his weak brother of- 
« fend.” And if to lead, by example, the ſcrupulous into any action, in itſelf 


how much more is it, to add force to our example, and to compel men, by pu- 
niſhments, to that, which, though indifferent in itfelf, they cannot join in, 
without finning ? I defire you, to ſhew me, how force can be neceſſary, in ſuck 
a caſe, without which you acknowledge it not to be lawful. Not to kneel at 
the Lord's ſupper, God not having ordained it, is not a fin; and the apoſtles 


an evidence, it may be received not kneeling. But to him, that thinks kneel- 


© 
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of a very judicious and reverend prelate of our church, in theſe words: © Whete Diſc. of con, ; 
e g man is miſtaken in his judgment, even in that eaſe, it is always a fin nets 
4 0 againſt it; by ſo doing, he wilfully acts againſt the beſt light, which, at 
« preſent, he has for the ditection of his actions. I need not here repeat his 
reaſons; having already quoted him above, more at large; though the whole 
aſſage, writ (as he uſes) with great ſtrength and clearneſs, deſerves to be read 
and conſidered. If, therefore, the magiſtrate enjoins ſuch an unneceſſary ce- 
remony, and uſes force, to bring any man to a ſinful communion, with our 
church, in it, let me aſk you, Doth he fin, or miſapply his power, or no? 
Tau and falſe religions are names, that eafily engage men's affections, on 
the hearing of them; the one being the averſion, the other the deſire (at leaſt 
as they Le themſelves) of all mankind: This makes men forwardly give 
into theſe names, wherever they meet with them; and when mention is made 
of bringing men from falſe, to the true religion (very often without knowing, 
what is meant, by thoſe names) they think nothing can be done too much, in 
ſiuch a buſitieſs, to which they entitle God's honour, and the ſalvation of men's 
ſouls. | a | Fo 
I $HALL, therefbre, defire of you, if you are that fair and fincere lover of 
truth, you profeſs, when you write again, to tell us what you mean, by true, 
and what by a falſe religion, that we may know which, in your ſenſe, are ſo; 
for, as you now have uſed theſe words, in your treatiſe, one of them ſeems to 
ſtand, only for the religion of the church of England, and the other for that of 
all other churches, I expect here, you ſhould make the ſame outcries againſt 
me, as you have in your former letter, for impoſing a ſenſe upon your words, 
contraty to your meaning : and, for this, you will appeal to your own words, 
in ſome other places : but of this, I ſhall leave the reader judge, and tell him, 
this is a way _ eaſy and very uſual for men, who having not clear and con- 
ſiſtent notions, keep themſelves, as much as they can, under the ſhelter of ge- 
neral, and variouſly applicable terms, that they may fave themſelves from the 
abſurdities, or conſequences of one place, by a help from ſome general, or con- 
trary expreſſion in another: whether it be a deſire of victory, or a little too 
warm zeal for a cauſe, you have been hitherto perſuaded of, which hath led 
you into this wy of writing; I ſhall only mind you, that the cauſe of God re- 
quires nothing, but what may be ſpoken out, plainly, in a clear, determined 
ſenſe, without any reſetve, or cover. In the mean time, this I ſhall leave with 
you, as evident, that force, upon yout ground, cannot be lawfully uſed to 
bring men to the communion of the church of England, (that being all, that I 
can find you clearly mean, by the true religion) until you have proved that all, 
that is required of one, in that communion, is neceſſary to ſalvation, | 
_ HoweveR, therefore, you tell us, That convenient force, uſed to bring Page 21. 
te men to the true religion, is all that you contend for, and all that you allow. — 17, 19. 
te 3 FFF | | as a 7 5 0 age 28, 29. 
That it is for promoting the true religion. That it is to bring men to conſi- Page 26. 
der, ſo as not to reject the truth, neceſſary to ſalvation. To bring men to em- 
* brace the truth that muſt ſave them.” And abundance more to this purpoſe. 
Yet all this talk, of the true religion, amounting to no more, but the national 
religion, eſtabliſhed by law, in England ; and your bringing men to it, to no 
more, than bringing them to an outward profeſſion of it; it would better have 
Huited that condition, (viz. without prejudice, and with an honeſt mind) which 
you require in others, to have ſpoke plainly, what you aimed at, rather than 
Prepoſſeſs men's minds, in favour of your cauſe, by the impreſſions of a name 
that, in truth, did not properly belong to it. a 5 
IT was not, therefore, without ground that I faid, © I ſuſpected you built L. 2. p. 281. 
c all, on this lurking ſuppoſition, that the national religion, now, in England, 
* backed by the publick authority of the law, is the only true religion ; and, 
* therefore, no other is to be tolerated : which being a ſuppoſition equally un- 
avoidable, and equally juſt, in other countries; unleſs we can imagine, that 
* every where, but in England, men believe what, at the ſame time, they 
think to be a lie,” &c. Here you erect your plumes, and to this your trium- 
Plant logick gives you not patience to anſwer, without an air of victory in the 
| . entrance: 
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A third letter concerning TOL ERAT TON. 


11. entrance: © How, Sir, is this ſuppoſition equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, 
e in other countries, where falſe religions are the national? (for that you muſt 
% mean, of nothing to thie purpoſe.) Hold, Sir, you go too faſt: take your 
own ſyſtem with you, and you will perceive, it will be enough to my purpoſe, 
if I mean thoſe religions, which you take to be falſe: for if there be any other 
national churches, which agreeing, with the church of England, in what is ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, yet have eſtabliſhed ceremonies, different, here, from the 
church of England; ſhould not any one, who diſſented here, from the church 
of England, upon that account, as preferring that, to our Way of worlhip, be 
juſtly puniſhed ? If ſo, then puniſhment, in matters of religion, being only to 
bring men to the true religion, you muſt ſuppoſe. him, not to be yet of it, and 
ſo the national church he approves of, not to be of the true religion. And yet, 

is it not equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, that that church ſhould ſuppoſe 
its religion, the only, true religion, as it is, that yours ſhould do ſo; it agree. 
ing with yours, in things neceſſary to ſalvation, and, having made ſome things, 
in their own nature indifferent, requiſite to conformity, for decency and order, 
as you have done? Sp that my ſaying, It is equally unavoidable, and equally 
juſt, in other countries, wall hold good, without meaning, what you charge on 
me, that ſuppoſition is equally unavoidable, -and equally juſt, where the national 
religion 1s abſolutely falſe one n . 

Bor, in that large ſenſe too, what I ſaid, will hold good; and you would 
have ſpared your uſeleſs ſubtilties againſt it, if you had been as willing to take 
my meaning, and anſwered my argument, as you were to turn what I ſaid, to 
a a ſenſe, which the words themſelves ſhew, I never intended. My argument, 
in ſhort, was this, That granting force to be uſeful, to propagate and ſupport 
religion, yet it would be no advantage to the true religion, that you, a member 
of the church of England, ſuppoſing yours to be the true religion, ſhould there- 
by claim a right, to uſe force, fince ſuch a ſuppoſition to thoſe, who were 
members of other churches, and believed other religions, was equally unavoid- 
-able, and equally juſt. And the reaſon, I annexed, thews, both: this to be my 
meaning, and my aſſertion to be true: my words are, © Unleſs we can ima- 
« gine, that every-where, but in England, men believe what, at-the ſame time, 
„e they think to be a lie.” Having, therefore, never ſaid, nor thought, that 
it is equally unavoidable, or equally*juſt, that men, in every country, ſhould 
believe the national religion of the country; but that it is equally unavoidable, 
and equally juft, that men, believing the national religion of their country, be 
it true or falſe, ſhould ſuppoſe it to be true; and let me here add: alſo, ſhould 
_ endeavour to propagate it: you, however, go on thus to reply: If ſo, then, 
« fear it will be equally true too, and equally rational: for otherwiſe, I ſee 
* not how it can be equally unavoidable, or equally juſt : for, if it be not 
e equally true, it cannot be equally juſt; and if it be not equally rational, it 
e cannot be equally unavoidable. But, if it be equally true, and equally ratio- 
e nal, then either all religions are true, or none is true: for if they be all equal 
ce ly true, and one of them be not true, then none of them can be true.” 1 
challenge any one to put theſe four good words, © unavoidable, juſt, rational, 
and true,” more equally together, or to make a better wrought deduction: 
but, after all, my argument will nevertheleſs be good, that it is no advantage to 
your cauſe, for you, or any one of it, to ſuppoſe yours to be the only true reli- 
gion; ſince it is equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, for any one, who be- 
lieves any other religion, to ſuppoſe the ſame thing. And this will always be 
ſo, till you can ſhew, that men cannot receive falſe religions, upon arguments, 
that appear to them to be good; or that having received falſhood, under the ap- 
pearance of truth, they can, while it ſo appears, do otherwiſe, than value it, and 
be acted by it, as if it were true. For the equality, that is here in queſtion, de- 
pends not upon the truth of the opinion embraced, but on this, that the light 
and perſuaſion a man has at preſent, is the guide, which he ought to follow, and 
which, in his judgment of truth, he cannot avoid to be governed by. And 
therefore, the terrible conſequences you dilate on, in the following part of that 


page, I leave you, for your private uſe, on ſome fitter occaſion. 5 
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Vo, therefore, who are ſo apt, without cauſe, to complain of want of in- 
enuity in others, will do well hereafter to conſult your own, and, another 
time, change your ſtile ; and not, under the undefined name, of the true reli- 
gion, becauſe that is of more advantage to your argument, mean only the reli- 
gion, eſtabliſhed by law, in England, ſhutting out all other religions, now pro- 
feſſed in the world. Though, when you have defined, what is the true religion, 
which you; would have ſupported and propagated by force ; and have told us, 
tis to be found in the liturgy and thirty-nine articles of the church of England; 
and it be agreed to you, that that 1s the only true religion, your argument ( for 
force, as neceſſary to men's ſalvation) from the want of light and ſtrength 
enough, in the true religion, to prevail againſt men's luſts, and the corruption 
of their nature, will not hold; becauſe your bringing men by force, your way 
applied, to the true religion, be it what you will, is but bringing them to an 
outward conformity, to the national church. But the bringing them ſo far, and 
YH no farther, having no oppoſition to their luſts, no inconſiſtency with their corrupt 
Y nature, is not, on that account, at all neceſſary, nor does at all help, where 
4 only, on your grounds, you fay, there is need of the aſſiſtance of force, towards 
their ſalvation. ; - bY 
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Of falyation to be procured, by force, your 


HE RE cannot be imagined a more laudable deſign, than the promoting 
| the ſal vation of men's ſouls, by any one, who ſhall undertake it. But, if 
it be a pretence, made uſe of, to cover ſome other by-intereſt, nothing. can be 
more odious to men, nothing more provoking to the great God of heaven and 
earth, nothing more miſbecoming the name and character of a chriſtian. With 
what intention you took your pen in hand, to defend and encourage the uſe of 
force, in the buſineſs of men's ſalvation, 'tis fit in charity we take your word ; 
but what your ſcheme, as you have delivered it is guilty of, tis my buſineſs to 
take notice of, and repreſent to you, e 
To my ſaying, that if perſecution, as is pretended, were for the ſalvation of L. 2. p.285. 
men's ſouls, bare conformity would not ſerve the turn, but men would be exa- 
mined, whether they do it, upon reaſon and conviction? You anſwer, © who 
« they be, that pretend, that perſecution is for the ſalvation of men's ſouls, you 
© know not.” Whatever you know not, I know one, who, in the letter under 
conſideration, pleads for force, as © uſeful for the promoting the falvation of 
« men's fouls and, that the uſe of force is no other means, for the ſalvation of 

44 WIG | | 8 . ; Page 17. 
men's ſouls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our faith has directed. page 31. 
© That ſo far is the magiſtrate, when he gives his helping-hand to the furthe- Page 32. 
* rance of the goſpel, by laying convenient penalties upon ſuch, as reje& it or 
© any part of it, from uſing. any other means, for the ſalvation of men's fouls, 
than what the Author and Finiſher of our faith has directed, that he does no 
more, than his duty, for promoting the ſalvation of fouls. And, as the means 
by which men may be brought into the way of ſalvation.” Ay, but where 
do you ſay, that perſecution is for the falvation of ſouls? I thought, you had 
been arguing againſt my meaning, and againſt the things I ſay, and not againſt 
my words, in your meaning, which is not againſt me. That I uſed the word, 
perſecution, for what you call force and penalties, you knew: for, in pag. 21. 
that immediately precedes this, you take notice of it, with ſome little kind of 
wonder, in theſe words, © Perſecution, ſo it ſeems you call all puniſhments for 
religion.“ That I do fo, then (whether properly or improperly ) you could 
not be ignorant ; and then, I beſeech you, apply your anſwer here, to \'# > 129 nn. 
lay; my words are, If perſecution (as is pretended.) were, for the ſalvation 
of men's ſouls, men, that conform, would be examined, whether they did ſo, 
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“ upon reaſon and conviction.“ Change my word, perſecution, into puniſh. 
ment for religion, and then conſider the truth, or ingenuity, of your anſwer: 
for, in that ſenſe of the word, perſecution, Do you know no body, that pre- 
ce tends perſecution, is for the ſalvation of men's ſouls? So much for your in- 


genuity, and the arts you allow yourſelf, to ſerve a good cauſe. What do you 


think of one of my pagans, or mahometans? Could he have done better? For 
I ſhall often have occaſion to mind you of them. Now, to your argument, 1 
ſaid, That I thought thoſe who make laws, and uſe force, to bring men to 
« church-conformity in religion, ſeek only the compliance, but concern them. 
©. ſelves not for the conviction, of thoſe, they puniſh, and ſo never uſe force to 


* convince.. For, pray tell me, when any diſſenter conforms, and enters into 


tc the church-communion, is he ever examined to ſee, whether he does it, upon 
e reaſon and conviction, and ſuch grounds as would become a chriſtian, con- 
ce cerned for religion? if perſecution (as is pretended ) were, for the falvation 


* of men's ſouls, this would be done, and men not driven to take the ſacra- 


© ment, to keep their places, or obtain licences to ſell ale, (for ſo low have 


* theſe holy things been proſtituted.”) To this you here reply, © As to thoſe 


ce magiſtrates, who having provided ſufficiently for the inſtruction of all under 
ce their care, in the true religion, do make laws, and uſe moderate penalties to 
© bring men to the communion of the church of God, and conformity to the 
« rules and orders of it, I think, their behaviour,» does plainly enough ſpeak 
« them, to ſeek, and concern themſelves for, conviction of thoſe, whom they 
« puniſh, and for their compliance only, as the fruit of their conviction.” If 
means of inſtruction were all, that is neceſſary to convince people, the pro- 
viding ſufficiently for inſtruction, would be an evidence, that thoſe, that did fo, 
did ſeek and concern themſelves for men's conviction : but if there be ſomething, 
as neceſſary for conviction, as the means of inſtruction, and, without which, 
thoſe means will ſignify nothing, and that be ſevere and impartial examination; 
and, if force be, as you ſay, ſo neceſſary to make men thus examine, that they 
can, by no other way, but by force, be brought to do it; if magiſtrates do not 
lay their penalties on non- examination, as well as provide means of inſtruction, 
whatever you may ſay, you think, few people will find reaſon to believe, you 
think, thoſe magiſtrates ſeek, and concern themſelves much for, the conviction 
of thofe, they puniſh, when that puniſhment is not levelled at that, which is 
a hindrance to their conviction, i. e, againſt their averſion to ſevere and impar- 
tial examination. To that averſion no puniſhment can be pretended to be a 
remedy, which does not reach and combat the averſion ; which, it is plain, 
no puniſhment does, which may be avoided, without parting with, or abating 
the prevalency of that averſion. This is the caſe, where men undergo puniſh- 


A 


ments, for not conforming, which they may be rid of, without ſeverely and 


F 


impartially examining matters of religion. 5 
To ſhew that, what I mentioned, was no ſign of unconcernedneſs in the ma- 
giſtrate, for men's conviction; you add, © nor does the 1 appear, from 


the not examining diſſenters, when they conform, to ſee, whether they do 


the one, without ever examining and looking into the other. 


« it, upon reaſon and conviction: for, where ſufficient inſtruction is provided, 
6 it 1s ordinarily preſumable that, when diſſenters conform, they do it upon 
e reaſon and conviction.” Here if, ordinarily, fignifies any thing, ( for it is à 
word, you make much uſe of, whether to expreſs, or cover your ſenſe, let the 
reader judge, ) then you ſuppoſe there are caſes, wherein it is not preſumable ; 
and I aſk you, whether in thoſe, or any cafes it be examined, whether diſ- 
ſenters, when they conform, do it upon reaſon and conviction? at beſt, that it 
is ordinarily preſumable, is but gratis dictum, eſpecially, fince you ſuppoſe, 
that it is the corruption of their nature, that hinders them from conſidering, 25 
they ought, ſo as, upon reaſon and conviction to embrace the truth: which 
corruption of nature, that they may retain, with conformity, I think is very 
preſumable. But, be that as it will, this I am ſure is ordinarily and always 
preſumable, that if thoſe, who uſe force, were as intent upon men's conviction, 
as they are on their conformity, they would not wholly content themſelves with 
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 AxoTHER excuſe you make, for this neglect, is, That, as to irreligious Page 22. 


« perſons, who only ſeek their ſecular advantage, how eaſy it is for them to 
« pretend conviction, and to offer ſuch grounds, (if that were required) as 
« would become a chriſtian, concerned for religion; that is, what no care of 
« man can certainly prevent.” This is an admirable juſtification of your hypo- 


theſis, Men are to be puniſhed : To what end? to make them ſeverely and 


impartially conſider matters of religion, that they may be convinced, and there- 


| 8 4 ſincerely embrace the truth. But what need of force, or puniſhment for 
this? becauſe their luſts and corruptions will otherwiſe keep them, both from 
conſidering as they ought, and embracing the true religion; and therefore, they 


mult lie under penalties, until they have conſidered, as they ought, which is, 
when they have, upon conviction, embraced. But, how ſhall the magiſtrate 
know, when they, upon conviction, embrace, that he may, then, take off their 

nalties ? that, indeed, cannot be known, and ought not to be enquired after, 
becauſe irreligious perſons, who only ſeek their ſecular advantage; or, in other 
words, all thoſe, who defire, at their eaſe, to retain their beloved laſts and cor- 
ruptions, may © eaſily pretend conviction, and offer ſuch grounds (if it were 
« required) as would become a chriſtian, concerned for religion : that is, what 
« no care of man can certainly prevent.” Which is reaſon enough, why no 
buſy forwardneſs in man, to diſeaſe his brother, ſhould uſe force, upon pretence 
of prevailing againſt men's corruptions, that hinder their conſidering and em- 
bracing the truth, upon conviction, when it is confeſſed, it cannot be known, 
whether they have conſidered, are convinced, or have really embraced the true 
religion, or no. And thus you have ſhewn us your admirable remedy, which 
is not, it ſeems, for the irreligious, (for it is eaſy, you ſay, for them to pre- 
tend to conviction, and ſo avoid puniſhment) but for thoſe, who would be reli- 
gious without it. 3 „ = 

Bor here, in this caſe, as to the intention of the magiſtrate, how can it be 
ſaid, that the force, he uſes, is deſigned, by ſubduing men's corruptions, to 
make way for conſidering and embracing the truth, when it is fo applied, that 


it is confeſſed here, that a man may get rid of the penalties, without parting 


with the corruptions, they are pretended to be uſed againſt ? but you have a 
ready anſwer, - this is what no care of man can certainly prevent ;” which is but 


in other words to proclaim the ridiculouſneſs of your uſe of force, and to avow 


that your method can do nothing. If, by not certainly, you mean, it may, 
any way, or to any degree, prevent, Why is it not ſo done? If not, why is a 
word, that ſignifies nothing, put in, unleſs it be for ſhelter on occaſion ? a be- 


_ nefit, you know how to draw, from this way of writing: but this here, taken 


how you pleaſe, will only ſerve to lay blame on the magiſtrate, or your hypo- 
theſis, chuſe you whether. I, for my part, have a better opinion of the ability 
and management of the magiſtrate : what he aimed at, in his laws, that I be- 


lieve he mentions in them, and as wiſe men do, in buſineſs, ſpoke out plainly, 


what he had a mind ſhould be done. But certainly, there cannot a more ridi- 


culous character be put on law-makers, than to tell the world, they intended to 


make men conſider, examine, &c. but yet neither required, nor named, any 


thing, in their laws, but conformity. Tho' yet, when men are certainly to be 


puniſhed, for not really embracing the true religion, there ought to be certain 


truth, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed ; and for that you have, 'tis true, a clear and eſta- 
bliſhed criterion, 1. e. conformity and nonconformity : which do very certainly 
diſtinguiſh the innocent from the guilty ; thoſe, that really and ſincerely do em- 
brace the truth, that muſt ſave them, from thoſe that do not. Tm 

Bur, Sir, to reſolve the queſtion, Whether the conviction of men's under- 
ſtandings, and the falvation of their ſouls, be the buſineſs and aim of thoſe, who 
uſe force, to bring men into the profeſſion of the national religion ; I aſk, whe- 
ther, if that were ſo, there could be ſo many, as there are, not only in moſt 
country pariſhes, but, I think I may ſay, may be found, in all parts of Eng- 


land, groſly ignorant in the doctrines and principles of the chriſtian religion, if 


a ſtrict enquiry were made into it? If force be neceflary to be uſed, to bring 
5 8 men 


matters of fact, whereby thoſe, that do, and thoſe that do not, ſo embrace the 
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Page 63. 
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Page 37. 


Page 16. 
Page 26. 


Page 29. 
Page 23. 
Page 43. 
Page 58. 
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Page 13. 
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men to ſalvation, certainly ſome part of it would find out ſome of the ignorant 
and unconſidering, that are in the national church, as well as it does ſo diligent- 
ly, all the nonconformiſts, out of it, whether they have conſidered, or are Know-. 
ing, or no. But to this, you give a very ready anſwer; Would you have the 


_ < magiſtrate puniſh all indifferently, thoſe, who obey the law, as well as them 


« that do not ?” What is the obedience the law requires ? That you tell us, in 
theſe words, If the magiſtrate provides ſufficiently for the inſtruction of all 


his ſubjects, in the true religion; and then, requires them all, under conye. 


e nijent penalties, to hearken to the teachers and miniſters of it, and to profeſs 
«© and exerciſe it with one accord, under their direction, in publick afſemblics :" 
which, in other words, is but conformity, which here you expreſs a little plainer, 
in theſe words: But, as thoſe magiſtrates who, having provided ſufficiently, for 
« the inſtruction of all, under their care, in the true religion, do make lays, 
« and uſe moderate penalties, to bring men to the communion of the church 
«© of God, and to conform to the rules and orders of it.” You add, © Is there 
« any pretence to ſay, that, in ſo doing, he [the magiſtrate] applies force, on- 
ly to a part of his ſubjects, when the law is general, and cxcepts none?” 
There is no pretence, I confeſs, to ſay that, in fo doing, he applies force, only 
to a part of his ſubjects, to make them conformiſts ; from that, it is plain, the 
law excepts none. But, if conformiſts may be ignorant, groſly ignorant, of the 
principles and doctrines of chriſtianity : if there be no penalties uſed, to make 
them conſider, as they ought, ſo as to underſtand, be convinced of, belieyc and 
obey, the truths of the goſpel, are not they exempt from that force, which, 
you ſay, © is to make men confider, and examine matters of religion, as they 
ce ought to do?” Force is applied to all, indeed, to make them conformiſts: 
but, if being conformiſts once, and frequenting the places of publick worſhip, 
and there ſhewing an outward compliance with the ceremonies preſcribed, (for 
that is all the law requires of all, call it how you pleaſe) they are exempt from 
all force and penalties, though they are never ſo ignorant, never fo far from un- 
derſtanding, believing, receiving the truths of the goſpel; I think it is evident 
that, then, force is not applied to all, © to procure the conviction of the un- 
« derſtanding. To bring men to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which 
* are proper to convince the mind, and which, without being forced, they 
« would not conſider. To bring men to that conſideration, which nothing 
« elſe but force, (beſides the extraordinary grace of God) would bring them to. 
% To make men good chriſtians. To make men receive inſtructions. To cure 
ce their averſion to the true religion. To bring men to conſider and examine 
* the controverſies, which they are bound to conſider and examine, i. e. thoſe, 
« wherein they cannot err, without diſhonouring God, and endangering their 
« on and other men's eternal ſalvation. To weigh matters of religion, carefully 
<« and impartially. To bring men to the true religion and to ſalvation.“ That 
then, force is not applied to all the ſubjects, for theſe ends, I think you will 
not deny. Theſe are the ends, for which you tell us, in the places quoted, 


that force is to be uſed in matters of religion; Tis, by its uſefulnets and necel- 


ſity to thoſe ends, that, you tell us, the magiſtrate is authorized and obliged to 
uſe force, in matters of religion. Now, if all theſe ends be not attained, by 2 
bare conformity, and yet if, by a bare conformity, men are wholly cxetupt 
from all force and penalties, in matters of religion, will you ſay that, for theſe 
ends, force is applied to all the magiſtrate's ſubje&s ? If you will, I muſt ſend 
you to my pagans and mahometans, for a little conſcience and-modeſty. If 
you confeſs force is not applied at all, for theſe ends, notwithſtanding any laws, 
obliging all to conformity, you muſt alſo confeſs, that what you ſay, con- 
cerning the laws being general, is nothing to the purpoſe; ſince all, that are 
under penalties for not conforming, are not under any penalties, for ignorance, 
irreligion, or the want of thoſe ends, for which, you ſay, penalties are uſcful 
and neceflary. "7 CITI 

You go on, And, therefore, if ſuch perſons profane the ſacrament, to keep 
ce their places, or to obtain licences to ſell ale, this is an horrible wickedneſs.” I 


excuſe them not. © But it is their own, and they alone muſt anſwer for 4.4 
5 | Jes, 
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Yes, . and thoſe who threatened poot ignorant and irreligious ale- ſellers, whoſe 
livelihood it was, to take away their licenſes, if they did not conform, and re- 
ceive the ſacrament, may be thought, perhaps, to have ſomething to anſwer for. 
You add, But it is very unjuſt to impute it to thoſe, who make ſuch laws, and Page 24, 
« uſe ſuch force, or to ſay, that they proſtitute holy things, and drive men to 
« profane them,” Nor is it juſt to inſinuate, in your anſwer, as if that had 
been ſaid, which was not. But if it be true, that a poor, ignorant, looſe, irre- 
ligious wretch ſhould be threatened to be turned out of his calling and liveli- 
hood, if he would not take the ſacrament: may it not be ſaid theſe holy things 
have been ſo low proſtituted? And if this be not profaning of them, pray tell 

e what is? | 5 i 
118 I think may be ſaid, without injuſtice to any body, that it does not 
appear, that thoſe, who make ſtri& laws, for conformity, and take no care to 
have it examined, upon what grounds men conform, are not very much con- 
cerned, that men's underſtandings ſhould be convinced : and though you go on 
to ſay, that , they deſign, by their laws, to do what lies in them, to make men 
good chriſtians:“ That will ſcarce be believed, if what you ſay be true, that force | 
is neceſſary to bring thoſe, who cannot be otherwiſe brought to it, to ſtudy the Page 58. 
« true religion, with ſuch care and diligence, as they. might, and ought, to uſe, 
s and with an honeſt mind.” And yet we ſee, a great part, or any of thoſe, 
who are ignorant in the true religion, have no ſuch force applied to them, eſpe- 
cially, ſince you tell us, in the ſame place, that © no man ever ſtudied the true Ibid. 
« religion, with ſuch care and diligence, as he might, and ought to, uſe, and 
« with an honeſt mind, but he was convinced of the truth of it.” If then, 
force and penalties can produce that ſtudy, care, diligence and honeſt mind, 
which will produce knowledge and conviction, and (that, as you ſay in the fol- 
lowing words) make good men; I aſk you, if there be found in the commu- 
nion of the church, exempt from force, upon the account of religion, ignorant, 
irreligious, ill men; and that, to ſpeak moderately, not, in great diſproportion, 
fewer, than amongſt the nonconformiſts, will you believe yourſelf, when you 
| fay, © the magiſtrates do, by their laws, all that in them lies, to make them 
good chriſtians ;” when they uſe not that force to them, which you, not I, ſay, 
is neceſſary; and that they are, where it is neceſſary, obliged to uſe ? And there- 
fore, I give you leave to repeat again the words, you ſubjoin here, © But if, af. Page 23. 
« ter all they [i. e. the magiſtrates] can do, wicked and godleſs men will ſtill 

« reſolve to be fo, they will be ſo, and I know not who, but God Almighty, can 
« helpit.” But this being ſpoken of conformiſts, on whom the magiſtrates lay 
no penalties, uſe no force for religion, give me leave to mind you of the inge- 
nuity of one of my pagans, or mahometans. 

You tell us, That the uſefulneſs of force to make ſcholars learn, autho- 

rizes ſchoolmaſters to uſe it. And would you not think, a ſchoolmaſter diſ- 
charged his duty well, and had a great care of their learning, who uſed his rod, 
only to bring boys to ſchool ; but, if they come there, once a week, whether 
they ſlept, or only minded their play, never examined, what proficiency they 
made, or uſed the rod to make them ſtudy and learn, though they would not 
apply themſelves without it ? | 

Bur to ſhew you, how much you yourſelf are in earneſt, for the ſalvation 
of ſouls, in this your method, I ſhall ſet down what I ſaid, p. 304. of my let- 
ter, on that ſubject, and what you anſwer, page 68 of yours. 
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L. p. 304. © You ſpeak of it here, as the L. 3. p. 68. Your next pa- 
* moſt deplorable condition imaginable, that ragraph runs high, and char- 
* men ſhould be left to themſelves, and not ges me with nothing leſs than 
* be forced to conſider and examine the grounds prevarication. For whereas, 
* of their religion, and ſearch impartially and you tell me, I ſpeak of it here, 
* diligently after the truth. This you make as the moſt deplorable con- 
* the great miſcarriage of mankind ; and, for dition imaginable, that men 
* this you ſeem ſolicitous, all through your ſhould be left to themſelves, 
_* treatiſe, to find out a remedy; and there is and not be forced to conſider 
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% But What ik, after all, now, you. ſhould be their religion, and ſearch im- 
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a great varict of re- aer | 
& ligions: it is granted. They ſeek not the the remedy J offer, is no 
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« truth in this matter, with that application of more than this, * diſſenters 


« mind, and that freedom of Ae which “ mult be puniſhed,” Upon 
te js requiſite : it is confeſſed. All the. falſe re- Which thus you inſult; can 
« ligions, now on foot in the world, have ta- any body that hears yon 
« ken their riſe from the ſlight and partial con- “ fay fo, believe you in ear. 
e ſideration, which men have contented them- „ neſt,” &c. Now here [ 
« ſelves with, in ſearching after the true; and acknowledge, that, though 
© men take them up, and perſiſt in them for want, or neglect, of examina. 
« want of due examination: be it ſo. There tion be a general fault, yet 
« is need of a remedy for this: and I have the method I propoſe, for 
« found one, whoſe ſucceſs cannot be queſtion- curing it, does not reach to 
« ed ;” very well, What is it? let us hear it. all that are guilty of it, but 
« Why “ diſſenters muſt be puniſhed,” Can is limited to thoſe who reject 
« any body, that hears you lay ſo, believe you the true religion, propoſed to 
es in earneſt; and that want of examination is the them with ſuſicient evidence. 
4 thing you would have amended, when want of Bil then, to let you ſee, how 
% examination is not the thing, you would little ground you have to fay, 

« have puniſhed? If want of examination be the that I prevaricate in this mat- 
« fault, want of examination mult be puniſhed; ter, I ſhall only deſire you to 
« if you are, as you pretend, fully ſatisfied, that conſider, what it is that the 
« puniſhment is the proper and only means to author and myſelf were en- 
« remedy it. But if, in all your treatiſe, you can quiring after: for it is not, 
« ſhew me one place, Where you ſay, that the What courſe is to be taken, 
« ignorant, the careleſs, the inconſiderate, the to confirm and eſtabliſh thoſe 
« negligent in examining thoroughly the truth of in the truth, who have al- 
« their own and others religion, &c. are to be ready embraced it? nor, how 
d puniſhed, I will allow your remedy for a good they may be enabled to pro- 
« one, But you have not ſaid any thing like pagate it to others, (for both 
- — « this; and, which is more, I tell you before- which purpoſes I have alrea- 
« hand, you dare not ſay it. And, whilſt you dy acknowledged it very uſe- 

« do not, the world has reaſon to judge, that ful, and a thing much to be 
«© however want of examination be a general deſired, that all ſuch perſons 
&« fault, which you with great vehemency have ſhould, as far as they are a- 
« exaggerated ; yet you ule it only, for a pre- ble, ſearch into the grounds 
« tence to puniſh diflenters; and either diſtruſt upon which their religion 
© your remedy, that it will not cure this evil, ſtands, and challenges their 
« or elſe care not to have it generally cured. belief ;) but the ſubject of 
« This evidently appears, from your whole our enquiry is only, what 
« management of the argument. And he, method 1s to be uſed, to bring 
« that reads your treatiſe with attention; will mentothetruereligion. Now, 
de be more confirmed in this opinion, when he if this be the only thing, we 
« ſhall find, that you (who are ſo earneſt to were enquiring after, (as you 
„ have men puniſhed, to bring them to conſi- cannot deny it to be) then 
« der and examine, that ſo they may diſcover every one ſees that, in ſpeak- 
« the way to ſalvation) have not ſaid one word ing to this point, I had no- 
« of conſidering, ſearching, and hearkening thing to do with any, who 
« to the ſcripture ; which had been as good a have already embraced the 
te rule for a chriſtian, to have them ſent to, as true religion; becauſe they 
« to reaſons and arguments proper to convince are not to be brought to that 
«© them, of you know not what: as to the in- religion; but only to be con- 
e ſtruction and government of the proper mi- firmed and edified in it, but 
„ niſters of religion, which, who they are, was only to conſider, how 
« men are yet far from being agreed; or, as thoſe, who reject it, may be 
* to „ the information of thoſe, who tell them brought to embrace it. 80 
«c they THE. 3 that, 
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tion.“ 


ſeveral of your 
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they have Akan their way, and offer to 
and to the like, un- 


ſhew them the right; 
certain, and dangerous guides; which were 


not thoſe, that our Saviour and the apoſtles 


ſent men to, but to the ſcriptures. * © Search 


the ſcriptures, for in them you think you 
have eternal life,” 


unbelieving, perſecuting Jews. 
"ſcriptures, which St. Paul ſays, are able to 


ſays our Saviour to the 
And it is the 


= 5 wiſe unto ſalvation. 


« Talk no more, therefore, if you have 


any Care of your reputation, how much * it 


is every man's intereſt, not to be left to him- 
« ſelf, without moleſtation, 


without puniſh- 


ment, in matters of religion.” Talk not of 


bringing men to embrace the truth that muſt 


ſave them, by putting them upon examina- 
Talk no more of force and puniſh- 
ment, as the only way left to bring men to 
. It is evident, you mean nothing 


leſs: for though want of examination be the 


only fault, you complain of, and puniſ1- 
ment be, in your opinion, the only way, 0 
bring men to it; and this the whole deſian of 
your book; yet you have not once Pr opoſed 
in it, that "thoſe, who do not impartial! ex- 
amine, ſhould be forced to it. And that you 
may not think, I talk at random, when I 
fay you dare not; I will, if you pleaſe, give 
you ſome reaſons for my ſaying ſo. 

Firſt, Because if you propoſe that all 
ſhould be puniſhed, who are ignorant, who 
have not © uſed ſuch conſideration, as is apt 
and proper to manifeſt the truth ; but have 
been determined, in the choice of their reli- 
gion, by impreſſions of education, admira- 
tion of perſons, worldly reſpects, prejudices, 
and the like incompetent motives ; and have 
taken up their religion without examining it, 
as they ought;” you will propoſe to have 
own church (be it what it 
will) puniſhed; which would be a propoſi- 
tion too apt to offend too many of it, for 
you to venture on. For whatever need there 
be of reformation, every one will not thank 
you for propoſing ſuch an one, as muſt be- 
gin at (or at leaſt reach to) the houſe of 


God. 


** decondly, Bzcausr, if you ſhould pro- 
poſe that all thoſe, who are 1gnorant, care- 
leſs and negligent in examining, ſhould be 
puniſhed, you would have little to ſay, in this 
queſtion of toleration : for, if the laws of the 


ſtate were made, as they ought to be, equal 


to all the ſubjects, without diſtinction & men 
of different profeſſions in religion, and the 
faults to be amended by puniſhments, were 
impartially puniſhed in all, who are guilty of 


them; this would immediately produce a 


4 - ©  periuet 


that; how much ſoever any of 
thoſe, who own the true re- 
ligion, may be guilty of neg- 
lect of examination; it is evi- 


411 


dent I was only concerned to « Ichn v. 49; 


ſhew how it may be cured in 


thoſe, who, by reaſon of it, 
reject the true religion, duly 


propoſed, ortenderedto them. 


And certainly, to confine my- f 2 Tim. ii. 
15. 


ſelf to this, is not to prevari- 
cate, unleſs to keep within the 
bounds, which the queſtion, 
under debate, preſcribes me, 
be to prevaricate. 

IN telling me, therefore, 
that, I dare not ſay that 
ce the ignorant, the careleſs, 
te the inconſiderate, the neg- 


98 


ce ligent in examining, &c. 


6e (i. e. all that are ſuch) 
«re . be puniſhed, you 
only tel me, that I dare not 


be impertinent, And there- 


fore, I hope, you will excuſe 
me, 1f I take no notice of the 
three reaſons you offer, in 
your next page, for your ſay- 
ing ſo. And yet, if I hada 
mind to talk impertinently, I 
know not, why I might not 


have dared to do ſo, as well 
as other men. 


THERE 1s one thing more 


in this paragraph, which 
though nothing more perti- 


nent, than the reſt, I ſhall not 
wholly paſs over. 
theſe words; © He that reads 
e your treatiſe withattention, 
« will be more confirmed in 
ce this opinion,” (viz. that I 


uſe want of examination, on- 


ly for a pretence to puniſh 
cifſenters, &c.) © when he 
ſhall find that you (who 
cc are ſo earneſt to avs men 
ce puniſhed, to bring them 
ec to conſider and examine, 


— 


that ſo they may diſcover 


ce the way of ſalvation) have 
« not ſaid one word of 
« conſidering, ſearching and 
cc hearkeningtothe ſcripture; 
« which had been as good 


c 4 rule for a chriſtian, to 


ce have ſent them to, as to 
« reaſonsandarguments,pro- 


« per to convince them, 8 
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you employ, A. p. 6, &c. And here, 
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perfect toleration, or ſhew the uſeleſſneſs of 


force, in matters of religion. If therefore, 


you think it ſo neceſſary, as you ſay, © for the 
promoting of true religion, and the ſalvation 


of ſouls, that men ſhould | be puniſhed to 
make them examine; do but find a way to 


apply force to all, that have not, thoroughly 
and impartially examined, and you have my 


conſent. For though force be not the pro- 
per means of promoting religion; yet there is 
no better way to ſhew the uſeleſſneſs of it, 


than the applying it equally to miſcarriages, 
in whomſoever found, and not to diſtinct 
parties, or perſuaſions of men, for the refor- 


mation of them alone, when others are equally 


faulty. | 

« Thirdly, Becavuse, without being for as 
large a toleration, as the author propoſes, you 
cannot be truly and ſincerely for a free and 
impartial examination, For, whoever exa- 
mines, muſt have the liberty to judge, and 
follow his judgment; or elſe you put him 
upon examination, to no purpoſe. And whe- 
ther that will not as well lead men from, as 
to your church, is ſo much a venture, that, 
by your way of writing, 'tis evident enough, 
you are loth to hazard it; and if you are of 
the national church, 'tis plain your brethren 
will not bear with you, in the allowance of 
ſuch a liberty. You muſt, therefore, cither 
change your method; and, if the want of 
examination be that great and dangerous fault 
you would have corrected, you mult equally 
pon all, that are equally guilty of any neg- 
ect, in this matter, and then, take your only 
means, your beloved force, and make the beſt 
of it; or elſe, you muſt put off your maſk, 


and confeſs, that you defign not your puniſh- 


ments, to bring men to examination, but to 
conformity. For the fallacy, you have uſed, 
is too groſs to paſs upon this age. 


ee you know not what,” &c. 
How this confirms that opi- 


nion, I do not ſee; nor have 


you thought fit to inſtrudt 


me. But as to the thing it. 
ſelf, viz. © my not faying 


e one word of conſidering, 
« ſearching, and hearkening 
e to the ſcripture ;” what- 


ever advantage a captious ad- 


verſary may imagine, he has 
in it, I hope it will not ſeem 
ſtrange to any indifferent and 
judicious perſon, who ſhall but 
conſider that, throughout my 
treatiſe, I ſpeak of the true reli. 
gion, only in general, i. e. not 


as limited to anyparticular dif. 


penſation, or to the times of 
the ſcriptures ; but, as reach. 
ing from the fall of Adam 
to the end of the world, and 
ſo comprehending the times, 


which preceded the ſcrip- 


tures: wherein yet God left 
not himſelf without witneſs, 
but furniſhed mankind, with 
ſufficient means, of knowing 
him and his will, in order to 
their eternal ſalvation. For 
I appeal to all men of art, 
whether, ſpeaking of the true 
religion, under this genera- 
lity, I could be allowed to 


deſcend to any ſuch rules of 


it, as belong only to ſome 
particular times, or diſpenſa- 
tions ; ſuch as you cannot but 
acknowledge the old and new 
teſtaments to be. 


Ix this your anſwer, you ſay, © the ſubject of our enquiry is only, what me- 
thod is to be uſed to bring men to the true religion?“ He that reads, what 
you ſay, again and again, That the magiſtrate is impowered and obliged to 
«© procure, as much as in him lies, 1. e. as far as, by penalties, it can be pro- 
e cured, that No MAN neglect his ſoul,” and ſhall remember how many pages 


Pp. 6, &c. to ſhew, that it is the corrup- 


tion of human nature, which hinders men from doing what they may, and 
_ ought, for the ſalvation of their ſouls, and that, therefore, penalties, no other 
means being left, and force, were neceſſary to be uſed by the magiſtrate to fe- 


move theſe great obſtacles, of luſts and corruptions, that “ none of his ſubjects 


might remain ignorant of the way of ſalvation, or refuſe to embrace it.” One 
would think, your enquiry had been after the means © of cuRinNG MEN's aver- 
<« ſion to the true religion, (which you tell us p. 53. if not cured, is certain- 


© ly deſtructive of men's eternal ſalvation)” that ſo they might heartily embrace 


it for their ſalvation. But here you tell us, © your enquiry is only, what method 
is to be uſed, to bring men to the true religion :” whereby you evidently 


mean nothing, but outward conformity to that, which you think the true church, 


as 


1 
1 
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as appears by the next following words; “ Now, if this be the only thing, we 
« were enquiring after; then every one ſees that, in ſpeaking to this point, I 


. had nothing to do with any, who have already embraced the true religion.” 
And alſo every one ſees that, ſince amongſt thoſe, with whom (having already 


embraced the true religion) you and your penalties have nothing to do; there 
are thoſe, who have not conſidered and examined matters of religion, as they 
ought, whoſe luſts and corrupt natures Keep them as far alienated from believ- 
ing, and as averſe to a real obeying the truth that muſt ſave them, as any other 


men; it is manifeſt, that embracing the true religion, in your ſenſe, 1s only em- 


bracing the outward profeſſion of it, which is nothing but outward conformi- 
ty. And that being the fartheſt, you would have your penalties purſue men, 
and there leave them, with as much of their ignorance of the truth, and care- 
leſneſs of their fouls, as they pleaſe, who can deny, but that it would be im- 


pertinent in yon, to conſider how want of impartial examination, or averſion, 


to the true religion, ſhould, in them, be cured ? Becauſe they are none of thoſe 
ſubjects of the commonwealth, whoſe ſpiritual and eternal intereſts are, by po- 


litical government, to be procured, or advanced, none of thoſe ſubjects, whoſe 


falvation the magiſtrate is to take care of. | 
Ax p therefore, I excuſe you, as you deſire, for not taking notice of my 


| three reaſons; but whether the reader will do ſo, or no, is more than I can un- 


dertake. I hope you too, will excuſe me, for having uſed ſo harſh a word, as 
prevaricate, and impute it to my want of ſkill in the Englith tongue. But, when 
I find a man pretend to a great concern for the ſalvation of men's fouls, and 


make it one of the preat ends of civil government, that the magiſtrate ſhould 
make uſe of force, to bring all his ſubjects to confider, ſtudy and examine, be- 


lieve and embrace the truth, that muſt fave them: when I ſhall have to do, with 


a man, who, to this purpoſe, hath writ two books, to find out, and defend, the 


proper remedies for that general backwardneſs and averſion (which depraved, 
human nature keeps men in) to an impartial ſearch after, and hearty embracing 
the true religion; and who talks of nothing leſs, than obligations on ſovereigns, 
both from their particular duty, as well as from common charity, to take care, 
that none of their ſubjects ſhould want the aſſiſtance of this only means, left for 


their falyation : nay, who has made it ſo neceſſary to men's ſalvation, that he 


talks, as if the wiſdom and goodneſs of God would be brought in queſtion, if 
thoſe, who needed it, ſhould be deſtitute of it? and yet, notwithſtanding all this 
ſhew of concern for men's ſalvation, contrives the application of this ſole remedy 
fo, that a great many, who lie under the diſeaſe, ſhould be out of the reach and 


benefit of his cure, and never have this only remedy applied to them: When 


this, I ſay, is fo manifeſtly in his thoughts all the while, that he is forced to 


confeſs, © that, though want, or neglect, of examination be a general fault, yet 
the method, he propoſes, for curing it, does not reach to all that are guilty of 


*© it;” but frankly owns, that he was not concerned to ſhew, how the neglect 
of examination might be cured in thoſe who conform, but only in thoſe who, 
by reaſon of it, reject the true religion duly propoſed to them: which reject- 


ing the true religion will require a man of art to ſhew to be, here, any thing, 
but nonconformity to the national religion. When, I ſay, I meet with a man, 


another time, that does this, who is ſo much a man of art, as to talk of all, 
and mean but ſome; talk of hearty embracing the true religion, and mean 
nothing but conformity to the national; pretend one thing, and mean another; 
if you pleaſe to tell me, what name I ſhall give it, I ſhall not fail; for who 
knows, how ſoon again I may have an occaſion for it. | | 

Ir I would puniſh men for nonconformity, without owning of it, I could 
not uſe a better pretence than to ſay, it was to make them hearken to reaſons 
and arguments proper to convince them, or to make them ſubmit to the in- 
ſtruction and. government of the proper miniſters of religion, without any thing 
elſe, ſuppoſing ſtill, at the bottom, the arguments for, and the miniſters of, my 


religion to be theſe, that till they outwardly complied with, they were to be 
puniſhed. But, if (inſtead of outward conformity to my religion, covered un- 


der theſe indefinite terms) I ſhould tell them, they were to examine the ſcrip- 
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| Page 68. 


Page 22. 


Page 59, 


EY 
e as belong only to ſome particular times, or diſpenſations, ſuch as I cannot but 


[= Y 


that fo they may diſcover the way of ſalvation) 


ſidering, ſearching, and hearkening to the ſcripture, which, you were told, was 


as good a rule for a chriſtian to have ſent men to, as to “ the inſtruction and 


« government of the proper miniſters of religion, or to the information of thoſe, 
who tell them, they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the 


N 


te throughout your treatiſe, you ſpeak of the true religion, only in general, i. e. 
<« not as limited to any particular diſpenſation, or to the times of the ſcriptures, 
es but, as reaching from the fall of Adam to the end of the world, &c. And 
te then you appeal to all men of art, whether ſpeaking of the true religion, un- 

this generality, you could be allowed to deſcend, to any ſuch rules of it, 


» ; 


acknowledge the old and new teſtaments to be. 


THE author, that you write againſt, making it his buſineſs (as no body can 


doubt, who reads but the firſt page of his letter) to ſhew, that it is the duty of 


Chriſtians to tolerate, both chriſtians and others, who differ from them, in reli- 


gion, it is pretty ſtrange (in aſſerting againſt him, that the magiſtrate might and 


ought to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion) you ſhould mean any other 
magiſtrate than. the chriſtian magiſtrate, or any other religion, than the chri- 
ſtian religion. But it ſeems, you took ſo little notice of the deſign of your ad- 
verſary, which was to prove, that chriſtians were not to uſe force, to bring any 
one to the true chriſtian religion; that you would prove that chriſtians, now were 


to uſe force, not only to bring men to the chriſtian, but alſo to the Jewiſh reli- 
gion; or that of the true church, before the law, or, to ſome true religion, fo 


eneral, that it is none of theſe. © For, ſay you, throughout your treatiſe, you 


ce ſpeak of the true 8 js only in general, i. e. not as limited to any particular 


« diſpenſation :” though one, that were not a man of art, would ſuſpect you to 
be of another mind yourſelf, when you told us, the ſhutting out the Jews from 
the rights of the commonwealth, * 1s a juſt and neceſſary caution, in a chriſtian 
% commonwealth :” which you ſay, to juſtify your exception, in the beginning 
of your A. againſt the largeneſs of the author's toleration, who would not have 


Jews excluded. But ſpeak of the true religion, only in general, as much as you 


pleaſe, if your true religion be that, by which men muſt be ſaved, can you tend 
a man, to any better guide, to that true religion now, than the ſcripture? |, 

Ir when you were in your altitudes, writing the firſt book, your men of art 
could not allow you, to deſcend to any ſuch rules, as the ſcripture, (though even 


there you acknowledge the ſeverities ſpoken againſt, are ſuch as are uſed to make 


men chriſtians) becauſe there (by an art proper to yourſelf) you were to ſpcas 
of true religion, under a generality, which had nothing to do, with the duty of 
chriftians, in reference to toleration : yet when here, in your ſecond book, 
where you condeſcend, all along, to ſpeak of the CnRISTIAN RELIGION, and 
tell us, © that the magiſtrates have authority to make laws, for promoting 
the chriſtian religion; and do, by their laws, deſign to contribute what in 


© them lies to make men good CRILISTIANSHJ] and complain of Wien, 


3 BET. 


ave not ſaid one word, of con- 


« right.” For this paſſing by the ſcripture, you give us this reaſon ; that, 
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me very bane of the life and ſpirit of CHRISTIANITY, &c. and have vouchſafed 
particularly to mention the goſpel; why here, having been called upon for it; 
vou could not ſend men to the ſeriptures, and tell them directly that thoſe, they 
were to ſtudy diligently, thoſe they were impartially and carefully to examine, to 


bring them to the true religion, and into the way of ſalvation : rather than talk to 


them, as you do, of receiving inſtruction, and conſidering reafons and arguments 


proper and ſufficient to convince them; rather than propoſe, as you do, all along, : 


ſuch objects of examination and enquiry, in general terms, as are as hard to be found, 
as the thing itſelf, for which they are to be examined: why, I ſay, you have, 
here again, avoided ſending men to examine the ſcriptures, is juſt matter of en- 
quiry.' And, for this, you muſt apply yourſelf, again, to your men of art, to 
furniſh you with ſome other reaſon. = - 


* , 


Ir you will but caſt your eyes back, to your next page, you will there find that 


you build upon this, © That the ſubject of your and the author's enquiry is, only, 
« what method is to be uſed, to bring men to the true religion ?” If this be 15 
your men of art, who cannot allow you to deſcend to any ſuch rule, as the ſcrip= 
| tures, becauſe you ſpeak: of the true religion in general, i. e. not as limited to 
any particular diſpenſation, or to the times of the ſcriptures, muſt allow, that 
| you deſerve to be head of their college; fince you are fo ſtrict an obſerver of 

their rules, that though your enquiry be, What method is to be uſed, to bring 

« men to the true religion” (now, under the particular diſpenſation of the gol. 


pel, and under ſcripture- times) you think it an unpardonable fault, to recede fo 
far from your generality, as to admit the ſtudy and examination of the ſcripture, 


into your method; for fear, tis like, your method will be too particular, if it 
would not now ſerve to bring men to the true religion, who lived before the 
flood. But had you had as good a memory, as is generally thought needful to a 
man of art, it 1s believed, you would have ſpared this reafon, for your being ſo 
backward, in putting men upon examination of the ſcripture. And any one; 


473 


but a man of art, who ſhall read what, you tell us, the magiſtrate's duty is; and page 31. 


wil but conſider, how convenient it would be, that men ſhould receive no in- 
ſtruction, but from the miniſtry, that you there tell us, the magiſtrate aſſiſts ; 
examine no arguments, hear nothing of the goſpel, receive no other ſenſe of the 
ſcripture, but what that miniſtry propoſes ; who, if they had but the co-active 
power (you think them as capable of, as other men) might aſſiſt themſelves ; 
he, I ſay, who reflects but on theſe things, may, perhaps, find a reaſon, that 
may better ſatisfy the ignorant and unlearned, who have not had the good luck 
to arrive at being of the number of theſe men of art, why you cannot deſcend to 
propoſe, to men, the ſtudying of the ſcripture. Ot 

Lr me for once ſuppoſe you in holy orders, (for we, that are not of the 
adepti, may be allowed to be ignorant of the punctilios in writing, obſerved by 


the men of art:) and let me then aſk, what art is this, whoſe rules are of that au- 
thority; that one, who has received commiſſion from heaven, to preach the goſ- 


pel, in ſeaſon and out of ſeafon, for the ſalvation of fouls, may not allow him- 
telf to propoſe the reading, ſtudying, examining of the ſcripture, which has, for 
at leaſt theſe ſixteen hundred years, contained the only true religion in the world 
for fear ſuch a propoſal ſhould offend, againſt the rules of this art, by being too 
particular, and confined to the goſpel diſpenſation ; and, therefore, could not 
_ paſs muſter, nor find admittance, in a treatiſe, wherein the author profeſſes it his 
only buſineſs, to © enquire, what method is to be uſed to bring men to the true 
religion?“ Do you expect any other diſpenſation, that you are fo afraid of be- 


Ing too particular, if you ſhould recommend the uſe and ſtudy of the ſcripture, 


to bring men to the true religion, now, in the times of the goſpel ? Why might 
You not as well ſend them to the ſcriptures, as to the miniſters and teachers of 
the true religion ? Have thoſe miniſters any other religion to teach, than what is 
contained in the ſcriptures ? But, perhaps, you do this out of kindneſs and care; 
becauſe, poſſibly, the ſcriptures could not be found; but who were the mini- 
ſters of the true religion, men could not poſſibly miſs. Indeed, you have al- 
lowed yourſelf, to deſcend to what belongs only to ſome particular times and diſ- 
penſations, for their ſakes, when you ſpeak of the miniſters of the goſpel. : But, 
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whether it be as fully agreed on, amongſt chriſtians, who are the miniſters of 


the goſpel, that men muſt hearken to, and be 3 by; as which are the 


writings of the apoſtles and evangeliſts, that (if ſtudied) will inſtruct them 
in the way to heaven; is more than you, or your men of art, can be poſitiye 
in. Where are the canons of this over-ruling art to be found, to which you 
pay ſuch reverence? May a man of no diſtinguiſhing character be admitted to 


the privilege of them? For, I ſee, it may be of notable uſe, at a dead lift, and 


bring a man off with flying colours, When truth and reaſon can do him but little 
ſervice. The ſtrong guard you have, in the powers yon write for? and when 
you have engaged a little too far, the ſafe retreat you have always at hand, in 
an appeal to theſe men of art, made me almoſt at a ſtand; whether I were not 
beſt make a truce with one, who had ſuch auxiliaries. A friend of mine find. 
ing me talk thus, replied briſkly, "Tis a matter of religion, which requires not 
men of art; and the aſſiſtance of ſuch art, as ſavours ſo little of the ſimplicity 
of the goſpel, both ſhews and makes the cauſe weaker. + And ſo J went on, to 
ende e 

I them, to vindicate a pretty ſtrange argument, for the magiſtrate's uſe of 
force, you think it convenient to repeat it, out of your anſwer, p. 26. And ſo, 
in compliance with you, ſhall I do here again. There you tell us, The poy- 
te er, you aſcribe to the magiſtrate is given him to bring men, not to his own, 


but to the true religion: and though (as our author puts us in mind) the reli- 


« gion of every prince is orthodox, to himſelf; yet, if this power keep within 
« its bounds, it can ſerve the intereſt of no other religion, but the true, amon 
e ſuch as have any concern for their eternal ſalvation; (and thoſe that have 
e none, deſerye not to be conſidered) becauſe the penalties it enables him, that 


« has it, to inflict, are not ſuch, as may tempt ſuch perſons, either to renounce 


ce a religion, which they believe to be true, or to profeſs one, which they do 
te not believe to be ſo; but only ſuch, as are apt to put them upon a ſerious and 
« impartial examination of the controverſy, between the magiſtrate and them, 
« which is the way for them, to come to the knowledge of the truth. And if, 


te upon ſuch examination of the matter, they chance to find, that the truth 


ce does not lie on the magiſtrate's ſide, they have gained thus much, however, 


ce even by the magiſtrate's miſapplying his power, that they know better, than 


they did before, where the truth doth lie: and all the hurt, that comes to 


ce them by it, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencies, for their fol- 
« lowing the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their own conſciences; 
* which, certainly, is no ſuch miſchief to mankind, as to make it more eli- 
« gible, that there ſhould be no ſuch power, veſted in the magiſtrate, but the 
te care of every man's ſoul ſhould be left to himſelf alone, (as this author ſup- 
“ poles it ſhould be.“) ” Lo, | 

To this, I tell you, That here, out of abundant kindnefs, when diſſenters 
ce have their heads (without any cauſe) broken, you provide for them a plaiſter. 
ce For, ſay you, © If, upon ſuch examination of the matter (i. e. brought to it 
ce by the magiſtrate's puniſhment) they chance to find that the truth does not 
© lie on the magiſtrate's fide; they have gained thus much however, even by 


« the magiſtrate's miſapplying his power, that they know better than they did 


te before, where the truth does lie.” © Which is as true, as if you ſhould 
e ſay, Upon examination I find, ſuch an one is out of the way to York, there- 
« fore I know better, than I did before, that I am in the right. For neither of 


ce you may be in the right. This were true indeed, if there were but two ways 


e in all, a right and a wrong.” To this you reply here; „That whoever ſhall 


© conſider the penalties, will, you perſuade yourſelf, find no heads broken, and 


<« ſo but little need of a plaiſter.” The penalties, as you ſay, are to be ſuch, as 


©. will not tempt ſuch, as have any concern for their eternal ſalvation, either 


to renounce a religion, which they believe to be true, or profeſs one, which 
© they believe not to be ſo, but only ſuch as, ( © being weighed in gold ſcales) 
are juſt enough,” or, as you expreſs it, are apt to put them upon a ſerious 
and impartial examination of the controverſy between the magiſtrate and 
them.“ If you had been pleaſed to have told us, what penalties thoſe were, 
„„ ; | | WC 
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A third letter concerning TOL E RAT ION. Ar 


we might have been able to gueſs, whether there would have been broken f 
heads, or no. But, ſince you have not vouchſafed to do it, and, if I miſtake 
not, will again appeal to your men of art, for another diſpenſation, rather than 
ever do it; I fear no body can be ſure, theſe penalties will not reach to ſome- 
thing worſe, than a broken head: eſpecially, if the magiſtrate ſhall obſerve, that Page 5. 
you impute the riſe and growth of falſe religions ( which it is the magiſtrate's du- 
ty to hinder) to the pravity of human nature, unbridled by authority; which, 
by what follows he may have reaſon to think, is to uſe force, ſufficient to coun- Page 8. 
terbalance the folly, perverſeneſs and wickedneſs of men: and whether then, he | 
may not lay on penaltics ſufficient, if not to break men's heads, yet to ruin them 
in their eſtates and liberties, will be more than you can undertake. And, ſince 
you acknowledge here, that the magiſtrate may err ſo far, in the uſe of this his 
power, as to miſtake the perſons, that he lays his penalties on; will you be =_ 
ſecurity, that he ſhall not alſo miſtake, in the proportion of them, and not lay = 1 
on ſuch, as men would willingly exchange for a broken head? all the aſſurance, | | 
you give us of this is; © It this power keep within its bounds, i. e. as you here | 
« explain it, if the penalties the magiſtrate makes uſe of, to promote a falſe re- : 
« ligion, do not exceed the meaſure of thoſe, which he may warrantably uſe = 
« for the promoting the true.” The magiſtrate may, notwithſtanding any : 9 
thing you have ſaid, or can ſay, uſe any fort of penalties, any degree of pu- 
niſhment ; you having neither ſhewed the meaſure of them, nor will ever be 
able to ſhew the utmoſt meaſure, which may not be exceeded, if any may be 
uſed. | e os 
BuT what 1s this I find here? © if the penalties the magiſtrate makes uſe of 
« to promote a FALSE RELIGION.” Is it poſſible, that the magiſtrate can . 
make uſe of penalties, to promote a falſe religion; of whom you told us, but 5 | 
three pages back, © that it may be aiways ſaid of him, ( what St, Paul faid of i 
« himſelf) that he can do nothing againſt the truth, but for the truth?“ By | 
that one would have thought, you had undertaken to tell us, that the magiſtrate f 
could no more uſe force, to promote a falſe religion, than St. Paul could preach, 
to promote a falſe religion. If you ſay, the magiſtrate, has no commiſſion to 
mote a falſe religion, and therefore it may always be ſaid of him, what St. 
Paul ſaid of himſelf, &c. I ſay, no miniſter was ever commiſſioned to preach 
falſhood; and therefore “ it may always be ſaid of every miniſter, (what St. Paul 
ſaid of himſelf) “ that he can do nothing againſt the truth, but for the truth:“ 
whereby we ſhall very commodiouſly have an infallible guide, in every pariſh, 
as well as one in every commonwealth. But, if you thus uſe ſcripture, I ima- 
gine you will have reaſon to appeal again to your men of art; whether, though 
you may not be allowed to recommend to others the examination and uſe of 
ſcripture, to find the true religion; yet you yourſelf may not uſe the ſcripture, . 
to what purpoſe, and in what ſenſe, you pleaſe, for the defence of your cauſe ; 
To the remainder of what I faid in that paragraph, your anſwer is nothing 
but an exception to an inference I made. The argument, you were upon, was 
to juſtify the magiſtrate's infliting penalties, to bring men to a falſe religion, by 
the gain thoſe, that ſuffered them, would receive. 
THEIR gain was this; © That they would know better, than they did be- T. 2 p. 3143. 
* fore, Where the truth does lie.” To which I replied, © Which is as true, | 
as if you ſhould ſay, upon examination, I find ſuch an one is out of the way 
to Vork; therefore I know, better than I did before, that I am in the right.” 
This conſequence you find fault with, and ſay it ſhould be thus; © therefore 
* I know better than I did before, where the right way lies.” This, you tell 
me, © would have been true; which was not for my purpoſe.” Theſe conſe- 
quences, one or the other, are much-what alike true. For he that, of an hun- 
dred ways, amongſt which there is but one right, ſhuts out one, that he diſco- 
vers certainly to be wrong, knows as much better than he did before, that he is 
In the right, as he knows better than before, where the right way lies. For 
before it was 99 to one he was not in the right; and now he knows it is but 
99 to one, that he is not in the right, and therefore knows ſo much better than 
before, that he is in the right, juſt as much as he knows, better than he did 
. N be- 
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before, where the right way lies. For let him, upon your ſuppoſition, proceed 
on; and every day, upon examination of a controverſy with ſome one, in one 
of the remaining ways, diſcover him to be in the wrong; he will every day 
know, better than he did before, equally, where the right way lies, and that 
he is in it; until, at laſt, he will come to diſcover the right way itſelf, and him. 
ſelf in it. And therefore your inference, whatſoever you think, is as much a8 
the other for my purpoſe; which was to ſhew, what a notable gain a may 
made, in the variety of falſe opinions and religions in the world, by diſcovering 
that the magiſtrate had not the truth on his fide; and what thanks he owed the 
magiſtrate, for inflicting penalties upon him, ſo much for his improvement, and 
for affording him ſo much knowledge, at fo cheap a rate. And ſhould not a 

man have reaſon to boaſt of his purchaſe, if he ſhould, by penalties, be driven 

to hear and examine all the arguments, that can be propoſed, by thoſe in Pow. 
er, for all their fooliſh and falſe religions? and yet this gain is what you pro- 
poſe, as a juſtification of magiſtrates inflicting penalties for the promoting thei 
falſe religions. And an impartial examination of the controverſy, between 


Page 70. „ them and the magiſtrate, you tell us here, is the way for ſuch, as have an 
concern for their eternal ſalvation, to come to the knowledge of the truth. 5 
Page 71. To my faying, © He that is puniſhed may have examined before, and then] 


e am ſure he gains nothing :” you reply, © but neither does he loſe much, if 
it be true, which you there add, that all the hurt, that befalls him, is only 
« the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencies, for his following the light of his 
« reaſon, and the dictates of his conſcience.” So it is, therefore, you would 
have a man rewarded for being an honeſt man; (for ſo is he, who follows the 
light of his own reaſon, and the dictates of his conſcience ;) only with the ſuffering 
ſome tolerable inconveniencies. And yet thoſe tolerable inconveniencies are ſuch, 
as are to counterbalance men's luſts, and the corruption of depraved nature; 
which, you know, any flight penalty is ſufficient to maſter, But that the ma- 
giſtrate's diſcipline ſhall ſtop at thoſe, your, tolerable inconveniencies, is what 
you are loth to be guarantee for: for all the ſecurity, you dare give of it is, © Tf 
it be true, which you there add.” But, if it ſhould be otherwiſe, the hurt 
may be more, I ſee, than you are willing to anſwer for. : 
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L. 3. p. 71. As to what you fay here, of 
the nature of my diſcourſe, I ſhall only put 
you in mind, that the queſtion there de- 
bated is, Whether the magiſtrate has any 
right, or authority, to uſe force, for the 
promoting the true religion? Which plain- 
ly ſuppoſes the unlawfulneſs and injuſtice 
of uſing force, to promote a falſe religion, 
as granted on both ſides. So that I could 


L. 2. p. 306. However, you 
think you do well to encourage 
«© the magiſtrate in puniſhing, and 
*« comfort the man, who has ſuf- 
« fered unjuſtly, by ſhewing what 
he ſhall gain by it. Whereas, 
on the contrary, in a diſcourſe of 
this nature, where the bounds of 
right and wrong are enquired 


6 


cc 


«c 


cc 


into, and ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 


the magiſtrate was to be ſhewed 
the bounds of his authority, and 
warned of the injury he did, 


when he miſapplied his power, 


and puniſhed any man who de- as I was, any way, obliged to do it, let a- 
* ſerved it not; and not to be ny indifferent perſon judge. But to talk 
e ſoothed into injuſtice, by con- here of a © ſort of people, who are very 
< fideration of gain, that might * wary of touching upon the magiſtrate's 
** thence accrue to the, ſufferer. *© duty, and tender of ſhewing the bounds 

Shall we do evil, that good may of his power,” where I tell the magiſ- 
* come of it?“ There are a ſort trate, that the power J aſcribe to him, in 
of people, who are very wary reference to religion, 1s given him to bring 
e of touching upon the magiſ- men, * not to his own, but to the true re- 
* trate's duty, and tender of ſhew- * ligion ;” and that he miſapplies it, when 
* ing the bounds of his power, he endeavours to promote a falſe religion 
cc 


and the injuſtice and ill conſe- 
quences 


b 


| bounds of the magiſtrate's authority, as far 


no way be obliged to take notice of it, in 
my diſcourſe, but only as occaſion ſhould 
be offered. 

AND whether I have not ſhewed the 


by it, is, methinks, at leaſt a little unſea- 
ſonable. | NoR 


le 
= * 
* 


party. 
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quences of his miſapplying it; 
at leaſt, ſo long as it is miſap- 
plied in favour of them, and their 
I know not, whether 
ou are of their number ; but 


this I am ſure, you have the miſ- 


fortune, here, to fall into their 


miſtake. The magiſtrate, you 


confeſs, may, in this cafe, miſ- 
apply his power : and, inſtead 
of repreſenting to him the in- 


juſtice of it, and the account he 
muſt give to his Sovereign, one 


day, of this great truſt, put into 
his hands, for the equal protec- 
tion of all his ſubjects, you pre- 
tend advantages, which the ſuf- 
ferer may receive from it: and 
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Nor am I any more concerned, in 
what you ſay, of the magiſtrate's miſap- 
plying his power, in favour of a party, For, 
as you have not yet proved, that his ap- 
plying his power, to the promoting the 


true religion, (which is all that I contend 


for) is miſapplying it; ſo much leſs can 
you prove it, to be miſapplying it, in fa- 
vour of a party. | ; 

Bur that I encourage the magiſtrate, 
ec in puniſhing men to bring them to a 


„ falſe religion, (for that is the puniſhing 


« we here ſpeak of) and ſooth him into 
ee injuſtice, by ſhewing what thoſe, who 

e ſuffer unjuſtly, ſhall gain by it,” when, 
in the very fame breath, 1 tell him that, 
by ſo puniſhing, he miſapplies his power, 
is a diſcovery, which I believe none but 


* 


yourſelf could have made. When I ſay, 
that the magiſtrate miſapplies his power, 
by ſo puniſhing, I ſuppoſe all other men 
underſtand me to ſay, that he fins in doing 
it, and lays himſelf open to divine ven- 
geance by it. And, can he be encouraged 
to this, by hearing what others may gain 
by what (without repentance) muſt coſt 
him ſo dear ? 


« fo, inſtead of diſheartening from, 
« you give encouragement to the 
« miſchief. Which upon your 
te principle, joined to the natural 
« thirſt in man, after arbitrary 
« power, may be carried to all 
© manner of exorbitancy, with 
« ſome pretence of right.” 


HERE your men of art will do well to be at hand again. For it may be ſea- 
ſonable for you to appeal to them, whether the nature of your diſcourſe will al- 
low you to deſcend to ſhew © the magiſtrate the bounds of his authority, and 
% warn him of the injury he does, if he miſapplies his power. ; 

You fay, © the queſtion. there debated is, Whether the magiſtrate has any 
ce right, or authority, to uſe force, for promoting the true religion? which 
* plainly ſuppoſes the unlawfulneſs, and injuſtice, of uſing force, to promote a 
«* falſe religion, as granted on both ſides.” Neither is that the queſtion in 
debate; nor if it were, does it ſuppoſe what you pretend. But the queſtion in 
debate is, as you put it, Whether any body has a right to uſe force, in matters 


of religion? You fay indeed, © The magiſtrate has, to bring men to the true Page 78. 


religion.“ If thereupon, you think the magiſtrate has none to bring men to 
a falſe religion, whatever your men of art may think, tis probable, other men 
would not have thought it to have been beſides the nature of your diſcourſe, to 
have warned the magiſtrate, that he ſhould conſider well, and impartially exa- 
mine the grounds of his religion, before he uſe any force to bring men to it. 
This is of ſuch moment to men's temporal and eternal intereſts, that it might 
well deſerve. ſome particular caution, addreſſed to the magiſtrate ; who might, as 
much need to be put in mind of impartial examination, as other people. And 
it might, whatever your men of art may allow, be juſtly expected from you; 
wno think it no deviation from the rules of art, to tell the ſubjects, that they, 
muſt ſubmit to the penalties, laid on them, or elſe fall under the ſword of the. 
magiſtrate ; which how true ſoever, will hardly, by any body, be found to be 
much more to your purpoſe, in this diſcourſe, than it would have been, to have 
told the magiſtrate, of what ill conſequence it would be, to him and his people, 
if he miſuſed his power, and warned him to be cautious, in the uſe of it. But 
not a word that way. Nay even, where you mention the account he ſhall give, 
for ſo doing, it is ſtill to ſatisfy the ſubjects, that they are well provided for, and 
not left unfurniſhed of the means of ſalvation, by the right, God has put into the 
magiſtrate's hands, to uſe his power, to bring them to the true religion; and 


therefore, they ought to be well content, becauſe, if the magiſtrate miſapply 0 
4 the 
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A third letter concerning Tous R ATION. 
the Great Judge will puniſh him for it. Look, Sir, and ſee, whether, what yon 
ſay, any where, of the magiſtrate's miſuſe of his power, have any other tendency; 


and then I appeal to the ſober reader, whether, if you had been as much con. 


cerned for the bounding, as for the exerciſe, of force, in the magiſtrate's hands, 
you would not have ſpoke of it, after another manner. 5 

Tux next thing you ſay, is, © that the queſtion, (being, Whether the ma. 
4 giſtrate has any right to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion) ſuppoſe 


* the unlawfulneſs of uſing force, to promote a falſe religion, as granted on both 
I ſides; which is ſo far from true, that I ſuppoſe quite the contrary, viz, Tha, 


if the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force, to promote the true, he muſt have , 


right to uſe force, to promote his own religion; and that for reaſons, I have 


given you elſewhere. But the ſuppoſition of a ſuppoſition ſerves to excuſe yoy 
from ſpeaking any thing directly, of ſetting bounds to the magiſtrate's power, 


or telling him his duty, in that point ; though you are very frequent in men. 


tioning the obligation he is under, that men ſhould not want the affiſtance of 
his force; and how anſwerable he is, if any body miſcarry for want of it; tho 
there be not the leaft whiſper of any care to be taken, that no body be miſled 
by it. And, now I recolle& myſelf, I think your method would not allow it; 
for, if you ſhould have put the magiſtrate upon examining, it would have ſup. 

oſed him as liable to error, as other men; whereas, to ſecure the magiſtrate's 
acting right, upon your foundation, of never uſing force, but for the true reli. 
gion, I ſee no help for it, but either he, or you (who are to licenſe him) muſt 
5 got paſt the ſtate of examination, into that of certain knowledge and infalli- 
bility. Fug | 
3 as you ſay, © you tell the magiſtrate, that the power, you aſcribe to 
« him, in reference to religion, is given him to bring men, not to his own, but 
* to the true religion.” But do you put upon him a ſevere and impartial exa- 
mination, which, amongſt the many falſe, is the only true religion, he muſt uſe 


force, to bring his ſubjects to; that he may not miſtake and miſapply his power, 


in a buſineſs of that conſequence ? Not a ſyllable of this. Do you, then, tell 
him, which it is he muft take, without examination, and promote with force; 


whether that of England, France, or Denmark? This, methinks, is as much as 


the pope, with all his infallibility, could require of princes. And yet what isit 
leſs, than this, you do; when you ſuppoſe the religion of the church of England 
to be the only true; and, upon this your ſuppoſition, tell the magiſtrate, it is his 
duty, by force, to bring men to it ; without ever putting him upon examining, 
or ſuffering him, or any body elſe, to queſtion, whether it be the only true reli- 


gion, or no? For, if you will ſtick to what you, in another place, ſay : © That 


eit is enough to ſuppoſe, that there is one true religion, and but one, and that 
* that religion may be known, by thoſe, who profeſs it; What authority will 


this knowableneſs of the true religion, give to the king of England, more than 


to the king of France, to uſe force, if he does not actually know the religion, hc 


profeſſes, to be true; or to the magiſtrate, more than the ſubject, if he has not 
examined the grounds of his religion? But it he believe you, when you tell him, 
your religion is the true, all is well; he has authority enough to uſe force, and 


he need not examine any farther. If this were not the caſe ; why you ſhouts 
not be careful, to prepare a little advice, to make the magiſtrate examine, as well 
as you are ſolicitous to provide force to make the ſubject examine, will require 
the {kill of a man of art to diſcover, e e 
WHETHER you are not of the number of thoſe men, I there mentioned, 
(for that there have been ſuch men in the world, inſtances might be given) one 
may doubt, from your principles. For, if, upon a ſuppoſition, that yours is the 
true religion, you can give authority to the magiſtrate, to inflict penalties on all 
his ſubjects, that diſſent from the communion of the national church, without 
examining, whether theirs, too, may not be that only true religion, which 1s 


neceſſary to falvation ; is not this to demand, that the magiſtrate's power ſhould 
be applied, only in favour of a party? and can any one avoid being confirmed 


in his ſuſpicion, when he reads that broad infinuation of yours, page 34. as 11 


our magiſtrates were not concerned for truth, or piety, becauſe they granted Fl 
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relaxation of thoſe penalties, which you would have employed in favour of your 
rty : for ſo it muſt be called, and not the church of God, excluſive of others: 


ticular church, let it be national, where you pleaſe. 
You do not, you ſay, encourage the magiſtrate to miſapply his power ; be- 


in doing it ; that will not excuſe you, from encouraging him there; unleſs it be 
impoſſible that a man may be encouraged to ſin. If your telling the magiſtrate, 
that his ſubjects gain, by his miſapplying of force, be not an encouragement to 
him, to miſapply it, the doing good to others muſt ceaſe to be an encourage- 
ment to any action. And, whether it be not a great encouragement, in this 
caſe, to the magiſtrate, to go on, in the uſe of force, without impartially exa- 
mining, whether his, or his ſubjects, be the true religion; when he is told that 
(be his religion true or falſe) his ſubjects, who ſuffer, will be ſure to be gainers 

by it; let any one judge. For the encouragement is not (as you put it) to the 
magiſtrate, to uſe force, to bring men to what he thinks a falſe religion; but 
it is an encouragement to the magiſtrate, who preſumes his to be the true reli- 
gion, to puniſh his diſſenting ſubjects, without due and impartial examination, 
on which ſide the truth lies. For having never told the magiſtrate, that neglect 
of examination is a fin in him; if you ſhould tell him a thouſand times, that he, 
who uſes his power, to bring men to a falſe religion, miſapplies it; he would 
not underſtand, by it, that he ſinned, whilſt he thought his the true; and fo 
it would be no reſtraint to the miſapplying his power. 


1 
1 
3 


up, for the ſalvation of ſouls. 
if he miſapplies it, to bring men to a falſe religion? it is well {till for his ſub- 


of it. No: you tell him that he, that uſes it, to bring men to a falſe religion, 


= right; and thinks, as St. Paul, whilſt a perſecutor, that he does God good ſer- 

vice. And you aſſure him here, he makes his ſuffering ſubjects gainers; and ſo 
very ready one, and that is, that, ©& the one only true freligion may be known, 
* by thoſe, who profeſs it, to be the only true religion.” 1 


To which if we add how you moderate, as well as direct, the magiſtrate's 
hand, in puniſhing, by making the laſt regulation of your convenient penalties 


the advantages of your method. For, are not guy neceſlary means of ſalvation, 
which lie, in moderate penalties, uſed, to bring men to the true religion, 
brought to an happy ſtate; when that, which is to guide the magiſtrate in the 


« thoſe, who profeſs it, to be the only true religion; and the convenient pe- 
nalties to be uſed, for the promoting of it, are ſuch as the magiſtrate ſhall, in 
his prudence, think fit; and that, whether the magiſtrate applies it right, or 
wrong, the ſubject will be a gainer by it? If, in either of your diſcourſes, you 
have given the magiſtrate any better direction, than this, to know the true reli- 
gion by, which he is, by force, to promote; or any other intelligible meaſure 
to moderate his penalties by; or any other caution, to reſtrain the miſuſe of his 
E I defire you to ſhew it me: and then, I ſhall think, I have reaſon to be- 
leve, that, in this debate, you have had more care of the true religion, and the 
falvation of ſouls, than to encourage the magiſtrate, to uſe the power, he has, 
by your direction, and without examination, and to what degree he ſhall think 
fit, in favour of a party, For the matter thus ſtated, if I miſtake not, will 


his national religion, 


Vor. Il, > Lo Having 


unleſs you will ſay, men cannot be ſaved, out of the communion of your par- 


cauſe, in the very ſame breath, you tell him, he miſapplies his power.” I 
anſwer, let all men underſtand you, as much as you pleaſe, to fay, that he fins | 


AND thus we have ſome proſpect of this admirable machine, you have ſet 
Tun magiſtrate is to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion. But what 
jects: they are gainers by it. But this may encourage him to a miſapplication 
miſapplies it; and therefore he cannot but underſtand, that you ſay, « he fins, 


« and lays himſelf open to divine vengeance.” No, he believes himſelf .in the 


he'goes on, as comfortably as St. Paul did. Is there no remedy for this? yes, a 


to lie, in the prudence and experience of magiſtrates themſelves ; we ſhall find 


knowledge of the true religion, is, that © the true religion may be known, by 


ſerve any magiſtrate, to uſe any degree of force, againſt any, that diſſent from 


42 
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Hive recommended to the ſubjects the magiltrate's © perſecution, by a 
ſſhew of gain, Which will accrue to them by it, you do well to bring in the ex- 
ample of Julian; Who, whatever he did to <chriſtians, would (no more than to 
you) own that it was perſecution, but for their advantage in the other world. 
But, whether his pretending gain to them, upon grounds, which he did not be- 
lieve; or your pretending gain to them, which no body can believe to be one, 
be a greater” mockery, you were beſt to look: This ſeems reaſonable; that his 
talk of philanthropy, and yours of moderation, ſhould be bound up together, 
For until you ſpeak,” and tell them, plainly, what they may truſt to, the ad- 
vantage, the perſecuted are to receive from your clemency, may, I imagine, 
make a ſecond part to what the chriſtians of that age received from his. But, 
= are ſolicitous for the ſalvation of ſouls, and diſſenters ſhall find the benefit 

of it. | | FS x 


= Of the uſefulneſs of force in matters of religion. 


2 ä 
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Page 10. V O having granted that in all pleas for any thing, becauſe of its uſeful- 

1 neſs, it is not enough to ſay, that it may be ſerviceable; but it muſt be 

conſidered, not only what it may, but what it is likely to produce; and the 

greater good, or harm, likely to come from it, ought to determine the uſe of it; 

I think, there need nothing more to be ſaid, to ſhew the uſefulneſs of force, in 

the magiſtrate's hands, for promoting the true religion, after it has been proved 

that, if any, then all magiſtrates, who believe their religion to be true, are under 

an obligation to uſe it. But ſince the uſefulneſs, and neceſſity, of force, is the 

main Pandatbn on which' you build your hypotheſis, we will, in the two re- 

maining chapters, examine particularly, what you ſay for them. 

bid: To the author's ſaying, That truth ſeldom hath received, and he fears 

ce never will receive, much aſſiſtance from the power of great men, to whom 

e ſhe is but rarely known, and more rarely welcome ;” you anſwer, © And yet 

Thiahxlix: © God himſelf foretold, and promiſed, that kings ſhould be nurſing fathers, and 

23. c queens nurſing mothers to his church.“ If we may judge of this prophecy, 

buy what is paſt, or preſent, we ſhall have reaſon to think it concerns not our 

days; or if it does, that God intended not that the church ſhould have many 

ſuch nurſing fathers and nurſing mothers, that wete to nurfe them up with mo- 

derate penalties, if thofe were to be the ſwadling-clonts of this nurſery. Per- 

| haps, if you read that chapter, you will think that you have little reaſon to buid 

much on this promiſe, till the feſtoring of Iſrael : and, when you ſee the Gen- 

tiles bring thy (i. e. as the ſtile of the chapter ſeems to import, the ſons of the 

Iſraelites) *<* bons in their arms, and thy daughters be carried upon their ſhoul- 

« ders,” as is ptomiſed, in the immediately preceding words; you may conclude 

that, then, © kings ſhall be thy (i. e. Iſrael's) nurſing fathers, and queens thy 

« nurſing mothers.” This ſeems to me, to be the time, deſigned by that pro- 

phety, and I gueſs to a great many others, upon an attentive reading that chapter 

in Ifaiah. And to all ſuch, this text will do you little ſervice, till you make 

out the meaning of it better, than by barely quoting of it ; which will ſcarce 

ever prove, that God hath promiſed, that ſo many princes ſhall be friends to the 

true religion, that it will be better for the true religion, that princes ſhould uſe 

force, for the impoſing, or propagating, of their religions, than not. For unleſs 

it proves that, it anſwers not the author's argument, as an indifferent reader mult 

needs ſee. For he ſays not, Truth never, but ſhe feldom hath received, and 

ce he fears never will receive (not any, but) much affiſtance from the power of 

5 « great men, to whom ſhe is BUT RARELY KNOWN, and more RARELY 

Cor. i. 26. WELCOME.“ And therefore to this of Iſaiah pray join that of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, © Not many wiſe, not many mighty, not many noble.” 

Bur, ſuppoſing many kings were to be nurſing fathers to the church, and 


that this prophecy were to fulfilled in this age, and the church were now 
| | : 
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be their nurſery; tis, I think, more proper to underſtand this figurative promiſe, 
that their pains and diſcipline was to be employed on thoſe in the church, and 
that they ſhould feed and cherith them, rather than that theſe words meant, that 
they ſhould whip thoſe that were out of it. And therefore, this text will, I ſup- 
ſe, upon-a juſt conſideration of it, ſignify very little againſt the known matter 
ke fact which the author urges; unleſs you can find a country, where the cudgel 
and the ſcourge are more the badges and inſtruments of a good nurſe, than the 
breaſt and the bib; and that fhe is counted a good nurſe of her own child, who 
puſies herſelf, in whipping children, not hers, nor belonging to her nurſery. : 
« THz fruits, which give you no encouragement to hope for any advantage, Page 14; 
« from the author's toleration, which almoſt all, but the church of England, 
« enjoyed, in the times of the bleſſed reformation, as it was called, you tell us, 
e were ſects and hereſies. Here your zeal hangs a little in your light. It is? 
not the author's toleration, which here you accuſe. That, you know, is univer- 
fal : and the univerſality of it is, that which, a little before, you wondered at, 
and complained of. Had it been the author's toleration, it could not haye been 
almoſt all, but the church of England; but it had been the church of England, 
and all others. But let us take it, that ſes and hereſies were, or will be, the 15 — 
fruits of a free toleration; i. e. men are divided in their opinions and ways of 
worſhip. Differences in the ways of worſhip, wherein there is nothing mixed, 
inconſiſtent with the true religion, will not hinder men from ſalvation, who ſin- 
cerely follow the beſt light they have; which they are as likely to do under to- 
leration, as force. And, as for difference of opinions, ſpeculative opinions in 
religion, I-think I may ſafely ſay, that there are ſcarce, any where, three, con- 
fidering men (for tis want of conſideration, you would puniſh) who are, in | 4 
their opinions, throughout of the ſame mind. Thus far then, if charity be pre- "i 
ſerved, (which it is likelier to be, where there is toleration, than where there is 
erſecution) though without uniformity, I ſce no great reaſon to complain of 
thoſe ill fruits of toleration. ES. 55 | ; 
Bor men will run, as they did, in late times, into “ dangerous and deſtrue- 
« tive errors, and extravagant ways of worſhip.” As to errors in opinion; If 
men, upon toleration, be ſo apt to vary in opinions, and run ſo wide, one 
from another, tis evident they are not ſo averſe to thinking, as you complain. 
For tis hard for men, not under force, to quit one opinion and embrace an- 
other, without thinking of them. But, if there be danger of that; it is moſt 
likely, the national religion ſhould ſweep, and draw to itſelf, the looſe and un- 
thinking part of men; who without thought, as well as without any conteſt 
with their corrupt nature, may embrace the profeſſion of the countenanced re- 
ligion, and join in outward communion with the great and ruling men of the na- 
tion. For, he that troubles not his head, at all, about religion, what other can 
ſo well ſuit him, as the national; with which the cry and preferments go; and 
where (it being, as you ſay, preſumable, that he makes that his profeſſion, upon 
conviction, and that he is in earneſt) he is ſure to be orthodox, without the 
pains of examining, and has the law and government on his ſide, to make it 
good, that he is in the right? . . 
Bor ſeducers, if they be tolerated, will be ready at hand, and diligent ; and 
men will hearken to them. Seducers, ſurely, have no force on their fide, to make 
people hearken. And if this be ſo, there is a remedy at hand, better than force, 
if you and your friends will uſe it, which cannot but prevail; and that is, let 
the miniſters of truth be as-diligent, and they bringing truth with them, truth 
obvious and eaſy to be underſtood (as you ſay, what is neceſſary to ſalvation, is) page 29. 
cannot but prevail. | 2. 5 
Bu ſeducers are hearkened to, becauſe they teach opinions favourable to 
' men's luſts. Let the magiſtrate, as is his duty, hinder the practices, which 
—_— luſts would carry them to, and the advantage will be ſtill on the fide of 
ARNE” / : | | | | 
'APTER all, Sir, if, as the apoſtle tells the Corinthians, (1 Cor. xi. 19.) 
There muſt be herefies amongſt you, that they, which are approved, may be 
made manifeſt ;” which; I beſeech you, is beſt for the ſalvation of men's nk 
3 that 
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that they ſhould enquire, hear, examine, conſider,” and then have the liberty 


. 


I 


Page 16. 
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to profeſs, what they are perſuaded of; or, that having conſidered, they ſhoulq 


be forced not to own, nor follow their perſuaſions ; or elſe, that being of the 


national religion, they ſhould go ignorantly on, without any conſideration at 


all? In one caſe, if your penalties prevail, men are forced to act contrary to 


their conſciences, which is not the way to ſalvation; and if the penalties pre- 
vail not, you have the ſame fruits, ſects and hereſies, as under toleration: in the 
other, tis true, thoſe ignorant, looſe, unthinking conformiſts, do not break com- 
pany with thoſe, who embrace the truth that will fave them ; but, I fear, can 
no more be ſaid to have any ſhare in it, than thoſe, who openly diſſent from it. 
For it is not being in the company, but having on the wedding-garment, that 
keeps men from being bound hand and foot, and caſt into the dreadful and eter- 
nal priſon. Db „ | 

You tell us, © Force has a proper efficacy, to procure the enlightning of the 
ce underſtanding, and the production of belief,” viz. by making men conſider, 
But your aſcribing men's averſion to examine matters of religion, to the corrup- 


tion of their nature; force, your way applied, (i. e. ſo that men avoid the pe- 


nalties, by an outward conformity,) cannot have any proper efficacy to procure 
conſideration ; fince men may outwardly conform, and retain their corruption, 


and averſion to conſideration ; and upon this account, force your way applied, 


is abſolutely impertinent. 555 75 | 
Bur farther ; if force has ſuch a proper efficacy, to procure the production 


of belief, it will do more harm than good, employed by any, but orthodox 


magiſtrates. But how to put it only into orthodox hands, is the difficulty. 
For I think, I have proved that, if orthodox magiſtrates may, and ought to uſe 
force, for the promoting their religion, all, that think themſelves orthodox, 
are obliged to uſe it too. And this may ſerve for an anſwer to all you have ſaid, 


„„ 1 7 "7 1 
I yavixc faid, whatever indirect efficacy there be in force, applied by the 


P. 273, magiſtrate, your way, it makes againſt you; Force, uſed by the magiſtrate 


ce to bring men to conſider theſe reaſons and arguments, which are proper and 
& ſufficient to convince them, but which without being forced, they would not 
ce conſider; may, ſay you, be ſerviceable indirectly and at a diſtance, to make 
te men embrace the truth, which muſt fave them.” And thus, I ſay, it may 
te be ſerviceable to bring men to receive and embrace falſhood, which will de- 
«© ſtroy them.” To this you, with great triumph reply, How, Sir, may 
te force be uſed by the magiſtrate, to bring men to conſider thoſe reaſons and 
«© arguments, Which are proper and ſufficient to convince them; be ſerviceable 
« to bring men to embrace falſhood, ſuch falſhood as will deſtroy them? it 
« ſeems then, there are reaſons and arguments, which are proper and ſufficient, 
ce to convince men of the truth of falſhood, which will deſtroy them. Which 
is, certainly, a very extraordinary diſcovery, though ſuch as no man can have 
ce any reaſon to thank you for? N 
Ix the firſt place, let me aſk you, Where did you find, or from what words 

of mine do you infer that notable propoſition, © That there are reaſons and ar- 
« guments, proper and ſufficient to convince men of the truth of falſhood?” 
If a magiſtrate of the true religion may uſe force, to make men conſider rea- 
ſons and arguments, proper to convince men of the truth of his religion, may 
not a prince, of a falſe religion, uſe force, to make men conſider reaſons and 
arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them, of what he believes to be 
true? And may not force, thus, be ſerviceable to bring men to receive and em- 
brace falſhood ? . 

Ix the next place, did you, who argue with ſo much ſchool-ſubtilty, as if 
you drank it in at the very fountain, never hear of ſuch an ill way of arguing, 
as a conjunctis ad diviſa? there are no arguments proper and ſufficient to bring 


a man into the belief, of what is, in itſelf, falſe, whilſt he knows, or believes, 


it to be falſe; therefore there are no arguments proper and fufficient to bring 3 
man into the belief of what is, in itſelf, falſe, which he neither knows, nor 


believes, to be fo. A ſenior ſophiſter would be laughed at for ſuch logick. And 


yet 


— 


yet this 1s all you fay in that ſentence, you erect for a trophy, « to convince 
e men of the truth of falſhood;” which, though not my words, but ſuch as 
you, in your way, ſupply from what I faid, you are exceedingly pleaſed with, 
and think their very repeating-a triumph. But, though there are no arguments, 
roper and ſufficient to convince men of the truth of falſhood, as falſhood; yet 
I hope you will allow, that there are arguments, proper and ſufficient to make 
men receive falſhoods for truths ; why elſe, do you complain of ſeducers? And 
thoſe, who embrace falihoods for truths, do it under the appearance of truth, 
miſled by thoſe arguments, which make it appear fo, and ſo convince: them. 
And that magiſtrates, who take their religion to be true, tho' it be not ſo, may, 
with force, urge ſuch arguments, you will, I think, grant. | 

Bur you talk, as if nobody could have arguments, proper and ſufficient to 
convince another, but he that was of your way, or your church. This, indeed, 
is a new and very extraordinary diſcovery, and ſuch as your brethren, if you 
can convince them of it, will have reaſon to thank you for. For if any one 
was ever by arguments and reaſons brought off, or ſeduced from your church, 
to be a diflenter, there was then, I think, reaſons and arguments proper and 
ſufficient to convince him. I will not name to you again Mr. Reynolds, be- 
cauſe you have charity enough to queſtion his ſincerity. Though his leaving 
his country, friends, and acquaintance, may be preſumed as great a mark of his 
being convinced and in earneſt, as it is for one to write for a national religion, 
in a country where it 15 uppermoſt. I will not yet deny, but that, in you, it 
may be pure zeal for the true religion, which you would have afliſted with the 
magiſtrate's force. And, ſince you ſeem ſo much concerned for your ſincerity, 
in the argument, it may be granted you deſerve the character of a well- mean- 
ing man, who own your fincerity, in a way, ſo little advantageous to your 
judgment. 1 . | . . 

Bur if Mr. Reynolds, in your opinion, was miſled by corrupt ends, or ſe- 
cular intereſt; what do you think of a prince now living? Will you doubt his 
fincerity, or that he was convinced of the truth of the religion he profeſſed, who 
ventured three crowns for it ? What do you think of Mr. Chillingworth, when 


out being convinced that that was the right? Or was he convinced with reaſons 
and arguments, not proper,” or ſufficient to convince him? , 

Bur certainly this could not be true, becauſe, as you fay, p. 25, the ſcrip- 
ture does not teach any thing of it. Or perhans, thoſe, that leave your com- 
munion, do it always without being convinced, and only think they are con- 
vinced, when they are not; or are convinced with arguments, not proper and 
ſuthcient to convince them. If nobody can convince another, but he, that has 
truth on his fide, you do more honour to the firſt and ſecond letter concerning 
toleration, than is for the advantage of your cauſe, when you impute to them 
the increaſe of ſes and hereſies amongſt us. And there are ſome, even of the 
church of England, have profeſſed themſelves ſo fully fatisfied, by the reaſons 
and arguments in the firſt of them, that though I dare not be poſitive to you, 
whoſe privilege it is, to convince men, that they are convinced; yet I may ſay, 
it is as preſumable, they are convinced, having owned it, as it is preſumable that 
all, that are conformiſts, are made ſo upon reafon and conviction. 


in his juſt judgment, will ſend ſuch, as receive not the love of truth, that they 


EVECYELY TMAGUNG) ſtrong deluſion, i. e. ſuch reaſons and arguments, as will 
Prevail with men, fo diſpoſed, to believe a lie, that they may be damned; 
this you confeſs the ſcripture plainly teaches us. But that there are any ſuch 
reaſons, or arguments, as are proper and ſufficient to convince, or fatisfy any, 
but ſuch reſolute and obdurate ſinners, of the truth of ſuch falſhood, as will 
deſtroy them, is a poſition, which you are ſure, the ſcripture doth not teach 
us; and which you tell me, when I have better confeder'd it, you hope I will 
not undertake to maintain. And yet, if it be not maintainable, what I ſay, 
here, is to no purpoſe : for if there be no ſuch reaſons, or arguments, as here 
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he left the church of England for the Romiſh profeſſion ? Did he do it, with- 


Trrs, I ſuppoſe may ſerve for an anſwer to your next words, © That God, page 25. 


may be ſaved, but reject it, for the pleaſure they have in unrighteouſneſs, 
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e we ſpeak of, it is in vain to talk: of the magiſtrate's uſing force, to make men 


%: p / dd , Boney US OOTY e 
UT, if you are ſtill of the mind, | that no magiſtrate, but thoſe, who are of 
the true religion, can have arguments, back'd with force, proper and ſufficient 
to convince ; and that, in England, none, but reſolute, obdurate finners, ever 
forſook, or forbore, the communion of the church of England, upon reaſons 
and arguments, that ſatisfy, or convince them; I ſhall leave you to enjoy fo cha- 
ritable an opinion. e „„ 

Bur, as to the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, I ſhall lay you down 
again the iame argument, I uſed before; though in words leſs fitted for your 
way of reaſoning on them, now I know your talent. If there be any efficacy 


in force, to bring men to any perſuaſion, it will, your way applied, bring more 


men to error, than to truth. Your way of uſing it is only to puniſh men, for 


not being of the national religion; which is the only way you do, or can, ap- 


ply force, without a toleration. Nonconformity is the fault, that is puniſhed; 
which fault, when it ceaſes, the puniſhment ceaſes. But yet to make them 
conſider, is the end, for which they are puniſhed ; but whether it be, or be not, 
intended, to make men conſider, it alters nothing in the caſe. Now, I ſay, that 
ſince all magiſtrates, who believe their religion to be true, are as much obliged 
to uſe force, to bring their ſubjects to it, as if it were true; and fince moſt of 


the national religions of the world are erroneous; if force, made uſe of, to 


bring men to the national religion, by puniſhing difſenters, have any efficacy, 
(let it be what it will, indirect and at a diſtance, if you pleaſe) it is like to do 


twenty times more harm, than good; becauſe of the national religions of the 
world, to ſpeak much within compaſs, there are above twenty wrong, for one 


that is right. : 
InDEED, could force be directed, to drive all men indifferently, who are 
negligent and backward in it, to ſtudy, examine and conſider ſeriouſly, matters 
of religion, and ſearch out the truth: and, if men were, upon their ſtudy and 
examination, permitted to follow, what appears to them to be right; you might 
have ſome pretence for force, as ſerviceable to truth, in making men conſider. 
But this is impoſſible, but under a toleration. And I doubt whether, even 


there, force can be ſo applied, as to make men confider, and impartially exa- 


mine, what is true, in the profeſſed religions of the world, and to embrace it. 
This, at leaſt, is certain, that where puniſhments purſue men, like out-lying 


deer, only to the pale of the national church ; and, when once they are within 
that, leaves them free there, and at eaſe; it can dono ſervice to the true reli- 
gion, even in a country where the national is the true. For the penalties cea- 


ling, as ſoon as men are got within the pale and communion of the church, they 
help not men, at all, againſt that which, you aflign, as the great hindrance to 
the true religion, and which therefore, in your opinion, makes force neceliary 
to aſſiſt it. b 
For there being no neceſſity that men ſhould leave, either their vices, or 
corruptions, or ſo much as their ignorance, to get within the pale of the church; 
force, your way applied, ſerves only to bring men (even in the few chriſtian and 
orthodox countries) to the profeſſion, not to the knowledge, belief or practice, 
of the true religion. | 15 
Vo fay, corrupt nature inclines men, from the true religion, to falſe ones; 
and moderate force is requiſite to make ſuch men conſider. But ſuch men as, 
out of corrupt nature, and for their caſe and carnal pleaſures, chuſe an erroneous 


religion, without conſidering, will again, as ſoon as they can find their choice 


incommoded by thoſe penalties, conſult the ſame corrupt nature and carnal ap- 
petites, and, without conſidering any thing further, conform to that religion, 
where they can beſt enjoy themſelves. It is only the conſcientious part of diſ- 
ſenters, ſuch as diſſent not out of indulgence to corrupt nature, but out of per- 
ſuaſion, who will not conform, without conſidering as they ought. And there- 
fore your agreement, from corrupt nature, is out of doors. If moderate pe 
nalties ſerve only to work on thoſe, who are led by corrupt nature, they are 

no uſe but to fill the church with hypocrites; that is, to make thoſe men wotſe 


hypo- 
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hypocrites, than they were before, by a new act of hypocriſy, and to corrupt 
the manners of the reſt of the church, by their converſe with hee And, — 
ther this be for the ſal vation of fouls, as is pretended, or for ſome other end, that 
the prieſts of all religions have generally ſo earneſtly eontended for it, I leave to 
be conſider d. For, as for thoſe, who diſſent out of perſuaſion, I ſuſpect 
your moderate penalties will have little effect upon them. For ſuch men being 
awed by the fear of hell-fire, if that fear will not make them conſider, better 
than they have done, moderate penalties will be too weak to work upon them. 

It is well, if dragooning and martyring can do it. 


Bur you add, May it not be true, nevertheleſs, that force; your way ap- page 26. 


« plied, may be ſerviceable indirectly, and at a diſtance, to bring men to em- 
« brace the trath, which may fave them ? which is all you are concerned, here 
4 to make good.” So that if it may, poſſibly, happen, that it ſhould ever bring 

two men to embrace the truth, you have gained your point, and overthrown to- 
leration, by the uſefulneſs and neceſſity there is of force. For, without being 
forced, theſe two men would never have conſider d: which is more yet than 
you know, unleſs you are of his private council, who only can tell, when the 
ſeaſon of grace is paſt, and the time come, that preaching, intreaty, inſtruction 


and perſuaſion ſhall, never after, prevail upon a man. But, whatever you are Page 19h 


here concerned to make good, are you not alſo concerned to remember, what 
you ſay, where, declaring againſt the magiſtrate's having a power to uſe what 
may, any way, at any time, upon any perſon, by any accident, be uſeful, to- 
wards the promoting the true religion, you fay, © Who ſees not that, however 
ſuch means might chance. to hit right, in ſome few caſes, yet, upon the whole 
« matter, they would certainly do a great deal more harm than good : And, in 
« all pleas (making uſe of my words) for any thing, becauſe of its uſefulneſs, 
eit is not enough to {if, that it may be ſerviceable, but it muſt be conſidered, 
« not only what it may, but what it is likely to produce; and the greater good 
« or harm, like to come from it, ought to determine the uſe of it ? 
You proceed and tell me, that I, © not content to ſay, that force, your way 
« applied, (i. e. to bring men to embrace the truth, which muſt fave them) 
may be ſerviceable to bring men to embrace falſhood, which will deſtroy 
te them; and ſo is proper to do as much harm as good, (which ſeems ſtrange 
* enough;) I add (to increaſe the wonder) that, in your indirect way, it is 
much more proper, and likely to make men receive and embrace error, than 
« the truth: and that, 1. Becauſe men, out of the right way, are as apt, and, I 
* think, J may ſay, apter, to uſe force than others; Which is doubtleſs, an 
e irrefragable demonſtration, that force, uſed by the magiſtrate, to bring men 
te to receive and embrace the truth which muſt ſave them, is much more pro- 
per and likely to make men receive error than the truth, And then you aſk 
me, How we come to talk here, of what men, out of the right way, are apt 
eto do, to bring others into their (i. e. wrong) way; where we are only en- 
e quiring, what may be done, to bring men to the right way, For you muſt 
put me in mind, you ſay, that this our queſtion is, viz. Whether the magiſtrate 
e has any right to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion?“ Whether the 
magiſtrate has a right to uſe force, in matters of religion, as you more truly 
ſtate it, p. 78. is the main queſtion between us, I confeſs. But the queſtion here, 
between us, is about the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied; which being, 
to puniſh diſſenters as diſſenters, to make them conſider, I ſhewed would do 
more harm than good. And to this, you were here anſwering. Whereby, 1 ſup- 
poſe, it is plain, that the queſtion here, is, about the uſefulneſs of force, ſo ap- 
plied. And I doubt not but my readers, who are not concern'd, when the queſ- 
tion in debate will not ſerve your turn, to have another ſubſtituted, will take 
this for a regular and natural way of arguing, viz. © That force, your way ap- 
* plied, is more proper and likely to make men embrace error than the truth; 
© becauſe men, out of the right way, are as apt, I think I may ſay apter, to uſe 
force than others.” You need not then aſk as you do, How we come to 
talk of men out of the right way? you ſee, how. If you do not, I know 


not what help there is for your eyes. And I muſt content myſelf that any other 
| oe” reader, 
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der; chat has eyes; will not miſb- it. Aüd I Wonder that you ſhould: ſince 
you know, I have on ſeveral occaſions, argued againſt the uſe of force, | in mat. 
ters of religion, upon a ſuppoſition, that, if any one, then all magiſtrates have x 


juſt pretence and right to uſe it; which has ſerved you, in ſome places, for mat- 


ter of great reproof, and in othet᷑s, of ſport and diverſon. But, becauſe fo plain 


a thing, as that, was fo ſtrange to you, that you thought it a ridiculous paradox 


today; That, for all magiſtrates to fuppoſe the religion, they believed to be 
true, was equally juſt and reaſonable ?” -and becauſe you took no notice of the 
words adjoined, that proved it, viz. “ unleſs we can imagine, every where, 


2 * £ 


but in England, [or where the national religion is the true] men believe what, 


ee at the fame time, they think to be d lie, I have taken the pains to prove it 
to you more at large in another place, and therefore ſhall make bold to uſe it 
here as am argument againſt force, viz. that if it have any efficacy, it will do 
more harm than good; becauſe men, out of © the right way, are as apt, or apter 
« to uſeè it; and J ſhall-think it a good one until yorr have anſwered it.“ | 
IT is a good and a ſure way, and ſhews a zeal to the cauſe, ſtill to hold faſt 
the concluſion, and, whatever be in debate, return ſtill to one's old poſition. ] 


arguing againſt what you ſay, for the uſe of force, viz: ** That force uſed nor 
to convince, by its own proper efficacy, but only to make men conſider, mi ght 


© indirectly and at a diſtance do ſome ſervice, towards the bringing men to em- 
© brace truth ;” after other arguments againſt it, J ſay, that whatever efficacy 


. there is in force, your way-applied, (i. e. to puniſh all, and none but, diſſenters 


« from the national church) makes againſt you: and the firſt reaſon J give for 


c it, is in theſe words; “ becauſe men out of the right way are as apt or apter to 


cc uſe force than others.” Which is what you are here anfwering. And what can 
be done better to anſwer it, than to the words I have above cited, to ſubjoin theſe 
following? Now, whereas our author ſays, that penalties, or force, is abſo- 
t lutely impertinent in this caſe, becauſe it is not proper to convince the mind; 
« to which you anſwer, that though force be not proper to convince the mind, 
© yet it is not abſolutely impertinent in this caſe, becauſe it may, however, do 
© ſome ſervice, towards the bringing men to embrace the truth, which muſt fave 
© them, by bringing. them to confider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which are 
% proper to convince the mind: and which, without being forced, they would 


not conſider.” Here I tell you, No, but it is much more proper, and 


e likely, to make men receive and embrace error, than truth, becauſe men, out 
« of the right way, are as apt, and, perhaps, apter to uſe force than others.” 

Which, you tell me, © 1s as good a proof you believe, as the thing would ad- 
e mit: for otherwiſe, you ſuppoſe, I would have given you a better.” And thus, 


you have certainly gained the cauſe. For I having proved that force, your way 


applied, whatever efficacy it had, would do more harm than good, have not ſuf- 
ficiently proved, that it cannot do ſome ſervice, towards the bringing men to 


embrace the truth: and therefore it is not abſolutely impertinent. But, fince you 
think this not enough, to prove the uſe of force in matters of religion, imperti- 
nent, I ſhall further ſhew you, that force, applied your way to make people 


Conſider, and fo to make them embrace the truth, is impertinent. 


 YouR way is, to lay penalties on men, for nonconformity, as you ſay, to 
make men conſider : now here let me aſk any one, but you, whether it be not 
utterly impertinent, fo to lay penalties on men, to make them conſider, when 
they can avoid thoſe penalties, without conſidering? but, becauſe it is not enough 
to prove force, your way applied, utterly impertinent, I ſhall ſhew you, in the 
next place, that were a law made, to puniſh not barely nonconformity, but non- 
conſideration, thoſe penalties, laid on not conſidering, would be utterly imper- 
tinent; becauſe it could never be proved that a man had not confider'd the argu- 
ments offer'd him. And therefore, all law-makers, until you, in all their penal 
laws about religion, laid all their penalties upon not embracing ; and it was againſt 


that, that our author was arguing, when he faid, penalties in this caſe, are ab- 


ſolutely impertinent; becauſe they are not proper to convince the mind. For, 
in that caſe, when penalties are laid on men, for not embracing, it is plain they are 
uſed as a means, to make men embrace: which, ſince thoſe, who are careleſs 
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jo niatters of religion, can do, without conſidering, and thoſe who ate conſcien- 
tious; cannot do, without convictlon; fince penalties can, in no wiſe, convince; 
this uſe of them is abſolutely impertinent, and will always be fo, until you can 
ſhew a way, how they can be uſed in religion, not as motives to embrace, but 
2s. motives barely to make men conſider. © For, if you puniſh them on, when 
they tell you, they have conſider d your arguments, but are not convinced bythem, 
b judge of their having not conſider d, by nothing but their not embra- 
cing, it is plain you uſe penalties, inſtead of arguments, to convince them, ſince, 
without conviction, thofe whom our author pleads for, cannot embrace; and | 
thoſe who do embrace, without conviction, it is all one, as if they did not em- 
brace at all, they being not one jot the more in the way of ſalvation ; and ſo pe- 
nalties are abſolutely impertinent. But 3 in the ſenſe of the law, and 
yours too, when you ſay, men have not conſider d, as they ought, as long as they 
reject, is nothing but outward conformity, or an outward profeflion of embracin 
wherewith the law is ſatisfied, and upon which the penalties ceaſe. Now ba 
ties uſed, to make men, in this ſenſe, embrace, are abſolutely impertinent, to 
bring men, to embrace, in earneſt, or, as the author calls it, believe: becauſe 
an outward profeſſion, which in this caſe, is the immediate end, to which penal- 
ties are directed, and beyond which, they do not reach, is no proper means to 
produce, in men, conſideration, conviction, or believing. 
Wuͥar can be more impertinent, than to vex, and diſeaſe people, with the 
uſe of force, to no purpoſe ? and that force muſt needs be to no purpoſe, which 
is ſo applied, as to leave the end, for which it is pretended to be uſed, without 
the means, which is acknowledged neceſſary for its attainment. That this is ſo, 
in your way of uſing force, will eaſily appear, from your hypotheſis, You tell A. p. 6, 12. 
us at large, in your argument confider'd, that men's luſts hinder them, from even 
impartial confideration and examination of matters in religion: and therefore, Page 6, 8. = 
force is neceflary, to remove this hindrance. You tell us likewiſe, at large; in 
your letter, that men's corrupt nature, and beloved luſts hinder them alfo, from 
embracing the true religion, and that force is neceſſary, likewiſe, to remove this 
obſtacle. Now in your way of uſing force, wherein penalties are laid on men, 
until, and no longer than until, they are made outwardly to conform, force is ſo 
applied, that, notwithſtanding the intention of the law-maker (let it be what it 
will) neither the obſtacle to impartial examination, ariſing from men's luſts, 
nor the averſion to the embracing the true religion, . ariſing from men's cor- 
rupt nature, can be removed: unleſs they can be removed, without that, which, 
you ſuppoſe, neceſſary to their removal. For, fince a man may conform, with- 
out being under the neceſſity of impartial examining, or embracing, on the one 
hand, or ſuftering the penalties, on the other; it is unavoidable, 74 ſhould 
neither impartially examine, nor embrace, if penalties are neceſſary to make 
him do either; becauſe penalties, which are the neceſſary remedies to remove 
thoſe hindrances, were never applied to them; and ſo thoſe obſtacles not being 
removed, for want of the neceſſary remedy, muſt continue to hinder both exa- 
mining and embracing. For penalties cannot be uſed, as a means to any end, 
or be applied to the procuring any action to be done, which a man, from his 
luſts or any other cauſe, has an averſion to; but by putting them, as it were, in 
one ſcale, as a counterbalance to that averſion, and the action, in the other ſcale; 
and putting a man under the neceſſity of chuſing the one, or the other: where 
that is not done, the penalty may be avoided, the averſion, or obſtacle, hath 
nothing to remove it, and ſo the action muſt remain undone. So that, if pe- 
naltics be neceſſary to make men impartially examine, and really embrace; if 
penaltics are not ſo laid on men, as to make the alternative to be, either ſuffer- 
ing the penaltics, or conforming, it is impoſſible that men, who, without pe- 
nalties, would not impartially examine, or really embrace the true religion, 
mould ever do either; and then, I beſeech you conſider, whether penalties, your 
way applied, be impertinent, or no. 
Tux neceflity of penalties is, only where there is ſome inclination, or biaſs 
Na man, whenceſoever arifing, that keeps him from doing ſomething in his 
power, which he cannot be brought to, without the inconveniencies of ſome 
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remedy. 


purpoſe. 


farther ſhew you, from your own poſitions. 
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penal inflition. The efficacy of penalties lies in this, that the inconvenience, 


to be ſuffered by the penalties, overbalances the biaſs, or inclination, which leads 
the man the other way, and ſo removes the obſtacle; and the application of this 
remedy lies only, in putting a man under the neceſſary choice, either of doing 

the action, or ſuffering the penalty: fo that, in whatever caſe, a man has not 
been put under that neceſſity, there penalties have never been applied to the pro. 
curing that action: for the obſtacle, or averſion to it, has never had its neceſſary | 


* 


PERHAPS, you will ſay, it is not abſolutely. impertinent, becauſe it may 
poſſibly * do ſome ſervice, indirectly and at a diſtance,” and be the occaſion, 


that ſome mày conſider and embrace. If whatever may, by accident, contri. 


bute to any end, may be uſed, not impertinently, as a means to that end, no- 
thing, that I know, can be impertinent ; and a penalty of 12d. a time, laid on 


them, for being drunk, may be ſaid, to be a pertinent means, to make men 
Carteſians, or conformiſts : becauſe it may, indirectly and at a diſtance, do 


« ſome ſervice, by being an occaſion, to make ſome men conſider their miſ- 
pending their time; whereby it may happen, that one may betake himſelf to 


the ſtudy. of philoſophy, where he may meet with arguments, proper and fit to 


convince him of the truth of that philoſophy ; as another betaking himſelf to 
the ſtudy of divinity, may conſider arguments, proper and fit to make him (whe— 
ther it be in England, Holland, or Denmark) of the national profeſſion, which 
he was not of before. EC, „ | 

JosT thus, and no otherwiſe, does 12d. a ſunday, or any other penalty 
laid on nonconformity, make men ſtudy and embrace the true religion; and 
whatever you will call the ſervice, it does, direct or indirect, near or at a diſ- 
tance, it is plain, it produces that effect, and conduces to that end, merely by 
accident; and therefore, muſt be allowed to be impertinent to be uſed, to that 


Tuar your way of uſing force, in matters of religion, even in a country, 
where the magiſtrate is of the true religion, is abſolutely impertinent ; I ſhall 


HRE, in the entrance, give me leave to obſerve to you, that you confound 
two things, very different, viz, your way of applying force, and the end, for 
which, you pretend, you uſe it. And this, perhaps, may be it, which contri- 


butes to caſt that miſt before your eyes, that you always return to the ſame 


place, and ſtick to the ſame groſs miſtake. For here you ſay, © force your 
« way applied, i. e. to bring men to embrace the truth, which muſt fave 
e them:” but, Sir, to bring men to embrace the truth, is not your way of ap- 
plying force, but the end, for which, you pretend, it is applied. Your way i3 
to puniſh men (as you ſay) moderately, for being diſſenters from the national 
religion; this is your way of uſing force. Now if, in this way of uſing it, force 
does ſervice, merely by accident, you will then, I ſuppoſe,” allow it to be abſo- 
lutely impertinent. For you fay, © if, by doing ſervice, by accident, I mean 
« doing it, but ſeldom, and beſide the intention of the agent, you aſſure me, 
* that it is not the thing you mean, when you ſay, force may, indirectly, and 
« ata diſtance, do ſome ſervice. For, in that uſe of force, which you defend, 
<«« the effect is both intended, by him, that uſes it, and withal, you doubt not, 
© ſo often attained, as abundantly to manifeſt the uſefulneſs of it.” Where- 
by tis plain, the two marks, whereby you diſtinguithed your indirect and at a 
diſtance uſefulneſs, from that which is by accident, are that, that by acęident, 
does ſervice but feldom, and beſides the intention of the agent, but yours the 
contrary. | YES | 
Firſt, As to the intention, you tell us, in the uſe of force, which you defend, 
« the effect is intended, by him that uſes it;“ that is, thoſe, who made laws, 
to puniſh nonconformiſts, deſigned thoſe penalties to make all men, under their 
power, * conſider, ſo as to be convinced of, and embrace the truths, that ſhould 
* fave them.” If one ſhould aſk you, how you know it to be their intention, 


can you ſay, they ever told you ſo? If they did not, then ſo far you and 1 


know their intentions alike. Did they ever fay ſo, in thoſe laws? Nor that nel- 
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ther. Thoſe verſed then, in the interpretation of laws, will tell you, nothing 
can be known to be the intention of the law-makers, in any law, of which the 
law is wholly ſilent : that way, then, you cannot know it to have been their in- 
tention, if the law ſays nothing of it. Whatever was the intention of former 
law-makers, if you had read with attention the laſt a& of uniformity of Car. 2. 
printed before the common-prayer-book, I conclude, you would have been bet: 
ter ſatisfied, about the intention of the then law-makers; in that law: for I 
think, nothing can be plainer, to any one, who will look into that ſtatute, than 
that their only end, in that law, was, what they have expreſſed, in theſe words: 
« And, to the end, that uniformity, in the publick worſhip of God (which is 
« ſo much deſired) may be ſpeedily effected; which was driven with ſuch 
ſpeed, that, if all concerned had opportunity to get and peruſe the then eſta- 
| bliſhed liturgy, tis certain, they had not over- much time ſeriouſly and delibe- 
rately to conſider, of all the parts of it, before the day ſet for the uſe of it. 
Bu T you think, they ought to have intended, and therefore they did: and 
I think, they neither ought, nor could, in making thoſe laws, intend fo unprac- 
ticable a thing; and therefore, they did not. Which being as certain a way of 
knowledge, as yours, if you know it, by that way; tis poflible, you and I may, 
at the ſame time, know contraries. | : | 
Bor you know it, by their * having provided ſufficient means of inſtruction, 
« for all, under their care, in the true religion; (of this ſufficient means, we 
have ſomething to ſay, in another place.) Penalties laid expreſsly, on one fault, 
have no evidence, that they were deſigned to mend another, though there are ſuf- 
ficient means provided, of mending it, if men would make a ſufficient uſe of 
them; unleſs thoſe two faults are ſo connected, as one cannot be mended with- 
out the other. Now, if men cannot conform, without ſo conſidering, as to be 
convinced of, and embrace the truth, that muſt ſave them, you may know, that 
penalties, laid on nonconformity, were intended to make men fo conſider : but, 
if men may conform, without ſo conſidering, one cannot know, nor conclude; 
thoſe penalties were intended, to make men ſo conſider, whatever proviſion there 
is made, of means of inſtruction. gn Fez 
Bur you will fay, it is evident that penalties on nonconformiſts, ere in- 
tended to make them uſe theſe means of inſtruction, becauſe they are intended 
tor the bringing men to church, the place of inſtruction. That they are intend- 
ed to bring men to church, the place of preaching, that I grant; but that thoſe 
penalties, that are laid on men, for not coming to church, can be known, there- 
by; to be intended, to make men ſo conſider, as to be convinced and embrace 
the true religion, that I deny: and it is utterly impoſſible, it ſhould be fo, if 


what you ſay be true, where you tell us, that © the magiſtrates concern them- Page 22. 


“ ſelves for compliance, or conformity, only as the fruit of their conviction.” 
If, therefore, the magiſtrates are concerned ſor men's conformity, only as the 
fruit of their conviction, and coming to church be that conformity; coming to 
church cannot be intended, as a means of their conviction : unleſs it be intend- 
ed, they ſhould be convinced, before they are convinced. . 
Bo r to ſhew you, that you cannot pretend the penalty of laws, for confor- 
mity, to proceed from a care of the ſouls of all, under the magiſtrate's power, 
and ſo to be intended, to make them all conſider, in any ſenſe. Can you, or 
any one know, or ſuppoſe, that penalties, which are laid, by the law, on non- 
conformity, are intended to make all men confider ; where it is known, that a 
great number under the magiſtrate's power, are diſpenſed with, and privileged 
from thoſe penalties? How many, omitting the Jews, are there for example, in 
the king of England's dominions, under his care and power, of the Walloon 
and French church ; to whom force is never applied, and they live in ſecurity 
from it? How many pagans are there, in the plantations, many whereof, born 
in his dominions, of whom there was never any care taken, that they ſhould fo 
much as come to church, or be, in the leaſt, inſtructed in the chriſtian reii- 
gion? and yet, muſt we believe, or can you pretend, that the magiſtrate's yſe 
of force againſt nonconformiſts, is to make all his ſubjects conſider, “ fo as to 
be convinced of, and embrace the truth, that muſt ſave them?“ If you ſay, 
| in 
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Page 64. 


| conſider ; which are laid on thoſe, who have, or may have, already conſſdered: 


wiſhes magiſtrates may, ſometimes, have in their thoughts, (which 1 meddle 
not with ;) no body can fay, that, in making the laws, or in the uſe of force, 


and ſo intended for that end. X 


| ſider, as they ought, fo that they may become, what they are deſigned to be: 


thought, by any one (but he that can think, againſt common ſenſe, and what 


formiſts, which your way of talking forces me, in ſome places, to take notice 


be, true or falſe, it is natural for force, and penalty, ſo applied, to bring the 


8 * oy K 8 . 
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in your way, you mean no ſuch. indulgence : I anſwer, the queſtion is not 4 
yours, but the magiſtrate's intention; though what your intention is, who would 
have the want of conſideration, or knowledge, in conformiſts, exempt from 
õĩâ7t? , . 26h webos fit: nc 

AAN, Thoſe penalties cannot be ſuppoſed, to be intended to make men 


* 


and ſuch you maſt grant to be, the penaltics laid in England, on nonconfor- 

miſts; unleſs you will deny, that any nonconformiſt has, or can conſider, ſo az 
to be convinced, or believe, and embrace the truth, that muſt ſave him. 80 that 
you cannot vouch the intention of the magiſtrate, Where his laws ſay: nothing, 
much leſs affirm, that force is intended, to produce a certain end, in all his ſub. 
jets, which is not applied to them all, and is applied to ſome, who have at. 
tained that end already: unleſs you have a privilege to affirm, againſt all appear. 
ance, whatſoever may ſerve your cauſe, But, to learn ſome moderation in this; 
I ſhall ſend you to my pagans, and mahometans. For, whatever charitable 
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we are ſpeaking of, they intended to make men conſider and examine, fo as © t 
© be convinced of, and heartily to embrace the truth, that muſt fave them,” 
but he that gives himſelf the liberty to ſay any thing. 1 is 
Tas ſervice, that force does, indirectly and at a diſtance : you tell us, in the 
lowing page, is to make people apply themſelves, to the uſe of thoſe means, 
and helps, which are proper to make them, what they are deſigned to be.” 
In the caſe before us, What are men deſigned to be? holy believers of the goſ- 
pel, in this world, without which no ſalvation, no ſeeing of God, in the next. 
Let us ſee now, whether force, your way applied, can be {uited to fuch a deſign, 


Vo v hold, that all out of the national church, where the religion of the na- 
tional church is true, ſhould: be puniſhed, and ought to have force uſed to them. 
And again, you grant that thoſe, who are in the communion of the national 
church, ought not to be puniſhed, or be under the ſtroke of force; nor, indeed; 
in your way, can they. If now, the effect be, to prevail with men, to con- 


How can any one think, that you, and they, who uſe force thus, intend, in the 
uſe of it, that men ſhould really be chriſtians, both in perſuaſion and practice, 
without which there is no ſalvation; if they leave off force, before they have 
attained that effect? or how can it be imagined, that they intend any thing, but 
conformity, by their uſe of force; if they leave off the uſe of it, as ſoon as 
men conform ? unleſs you will fay, that an outward conformity to the national 
church, whoſe religion is the true religion, is ſuch an embracing of the truth, 
as is ſufficient to ſalvation ? or that an outward profeſſion of the chriſtian reli- 
gion is the ſame, with being really a chriſtian ; which, poſſibly you will not 
be very forward to do, when you recollect, what you meet with in the ſermons, 
and printed diſcourſes of the divines of the church of England, concerning the 
ignorance and irreligion of conformiſts themſelves. For penalties can never be 


he pleaſes) to be intended, for any end, which, by that conſtitution, and law, 
whereby they are impoſed, are to ceaſe, before that end be attained. And will 
you ſay, that all, who are conformable, have ſo well confidered, that they be- 
lieve, and heartily embrace the truths of the goſpel, that muſt ſave them : when 
perhaps it will be found; that a great many conformiſts do not ſo much as un- 
derſtand them? but the ignorance, or irreligiouſneſs, to be found amongſt con- 


of, let me here tell you, once for all, I lay not the blame of, upon conformity, 
but upon your uſe of force, to make men conform. For, whatever the religion 


irreligious, and thoſe, who are careleſs and unconcerned for the true, into the 
national profeſſion: but, whether it be fitter for ſuch, to be kept out, rather 
than, by force, to be driven into the communion of any church, and 3 as 

NM | | members 


members of it, thoſe, who have a due care and reſpect for truly religious and pi- 
dus conformiſts, were belt conſide... od * 
But farther, if, as you ſay, the oppoſition to the true religion lies only in 
men's luſts, it having light and ſtrength enough (were it not for that) to pre- 
yail: and it is upon that account only, that force is neceſfary, there is no neceſ- 
Piy, at all, to uſe force on men, only till they conform, and no farther: ſince 
I think, you will not deny, but that the corruption of human nature is as great 
in conformiſts, as in nonconformiſts; in the profeſſors of, as in the diſſenters 
from, the national religion. And therefore, either force was not neceſſary be- 
fore, or elſe it is neceſſary ſtill, after men are conformiſts : unleſs you will ſay, 
that it is harder for a man to be a profeſſor, than a chriſtian, indeed: and that 
the true religion, by its own light and ſtrength, can, without the help of force, 
revail over a man's luſts, and the corruption of his nature; but it has need of 
the help of force, to make him a conformiſt, and an outward profeſſor. And 
ſo much for the effect, which is intended by him, that uſes it, in that uſe of force, 
which you defend. SO | | 
Tux other argument you bring, to ſhew, that your indirect, and at a diſtance 
uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, is not by accident, is the frequent ſucceſs 
of it. Which, I think, is not the true mark of what is not by accident: for an 
effect may not be, by accident, though it has never been produced but once; 
and is certainly as little by accident, the firſt time, as when it has been pro- 
duced a thouſand times. That then, by which any thing is excuſed, from being 
by accident, is not the frequency of the event, but that, whereon the frequency 
of the event depends, when frequent trials are made; and that is the proper, 
natural, and direct efficacy of the cauſe, or means, which produces the effect. 
As, in the caſe before us, penalties are the cauſe, or means, uſed to produce an 
end; the proper and immediate effect of penalties, is to produce ſome pain, or 
| inconvenience; and the natural effect of that, is to make a man, who naturally 
flies from all pain, or inconvenience, to endeavour to avoid it; whereby it natu- 
rally and directly works upon the will of man, by propoſing to him this una- 
voidable choice, of doing {ome action, or enduring the pain, or inconvenience, 
of the penalty annexed to its omiſſion. When the pain of doing the action is 
outweighed, in the ſenſe of him, that lies under the penalty, the pain, that, by 
the law, is annexed to the omiſſion, operates upon his will, as naturally, as thir- 
teen ounces in one ſcale, laid againſt twelve ounces in the other, incline the ba- 
lance, and bring it downon that fide. And this is, by a direct and natural ef- 
ficacy, wherein there is nothing of chance. N 
LET us ſee then, how far this will go, in your indirect, and at a diſtance, 
uſefulneſs. In your method, the action you propoſe to be done, is conſidering, 
or a ſevere and impartial examining matters of religion, which, you tell us, men, 
by their great negligence, or averſion, are kept from doing. What, now, is a 
proper means to produce this ? * Penalties, without which, you tell us, it will 
not be done.” How, now, is it applied in your method? Conformity, and 
men's neglect, or averſion, to it, is laid in one ſcale, and the penalty joined to the 
omiſſion of it, laid in the other; and, in that caſe, if the inconvenience of the 
penalty outweighs the pains of, or averſion to, conformity, it does, by a direct 
and natural] efficacy, produce conformity : but, if it produces a ſevere and im- 
partial examination, that is merely by accident ; . becauſe the inconvenience 
of the penalty is not laid againſt men's averſion, or backwardneſs, to examine 
impartially, as a counterbalance to that, but, againſt their averſion, or backward- _ 
neſs, to conform; and ſo, whatever it does, indirectly, and at a diſtance, tis 
certain its making men ſeverely and impartially examine (if ever that happens) is 
as much by accident, as it would be by accident, if a piece of lead laid in one 
ſcale, as a counter poiſe to feathers, in the oppoſite ſcale, ſhould move, or weigh 
down, gold, that was put in the ſcale of another pair of balances, which had no 
counterpoiſe laid againſt it. Unleſs you will ſay, there is a neceſſary connexion 
between conformity, and a ſevere and impartial examination. 85 
Bur you will ſay, perhaps, that, though it be not poſſible, that penalties 
ſhould produce examination, but by mere accident, becauſe examination has no 
Yor ik, > 5R neceſ- 
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neceſſary connexion with conformity, or the profeſſion of any religion; yet 
ſince there are ſome, who will not take up any profeſſion, without a ſevere and 


impartial examination, penalties for nonconformity will, by a direct and natural 


A. p. 6, &c. efficacy, produce examination in all ſuch. To which I anfwer, That thoſe are 


(if we may believe what you ſay) ſo very few, that this your remedy, which 
you put into the magiſtrate's hands, to bring all his ſubjects to confider and ex. 
amine, will not work upon one in a thouſand ; nay, it can work on none at all, 
to make them ſeverely and impartially examine, but merely by accident. Fox; 
if they are men, whom a flight and partial examination ( which upon your 
principles, you muſt ſay ) ſufficed to make nonconformiſts ; a flight and partial 
examination will as well ſerve, to make them conformiſts; and ſo penalties, laid 
on them, to make them conform, can only, by accident, produce a ſevere and 


_ impartial examination, in ſuch men, who can take up the profeſſion of any te. 


ligion, without a ſevere and impartial examination, no more than it can other. 

wiſe than by accident, produce any examination in thoſe, who, without any exa- 

mination, can take up the profeſſion of any religion. e 
Av in thoſe very few, who take not up the profeſſion of any religion, with- 


out a ſevere and impartial examination, that penalties can do any ſervice, to 


bring them, either to the truth, that muſt ſave them, or ſo much as to outward 
conformity, but merely by accident, that alſo is evident. Becauſe all ſuch, in a 
country, where they diſſent from the national religion, muſt neceſſarily have 
ſeverely and impartially examined already, or elſe you deſtroy the ſuppoſition 
this argument is built on, viz. That they are men, who do ſeverely and impar. 
tially examine, before they chuſe. And if you lay, or continue, your penalties on 


men, that have ſo examined, tis plain, you uſe them, inſtead of reaſons and ar- 


guments ; in which uſe of them, you confeſs, they have no proper efficacy, and 
therefore, if they do any ſervice, it is merely by accident, 155 
BuT now let us ſee the ſucceſs, you boaſt of, and for that you tell us, that 
ou doubt not, but it is * ſo often attained, as abundantly to manifeſt the uſe- 
« fulneſs of it.” Vou ſpeak here of it, as a thing tried, and fo known, that you 
doubt not. Pray tell us, where your moderate (for great, ones, you acknow- 
ledge to do harm, and to be uſeleſs) penalties have been uſed, with ſuch ſucceſs, 


Page 17. 


that we may be paſt doubt too. If you can ſhew no ſuch place, do you not 
vouch experience, where you have none? And ſhew a willingneſs not to doubt, 


where you have no aſſurance ? In all countries, where any force is uſed, to 
bring men to the profeſſion of the national religion, and to outward conformity, 
it is not to be doubted, but that force, joining with their natural corruption, in 
bringing them into the way of Rus Nee protection, eaſe and 
impunity, ſhould eaſily draw in all the looſe, and careleſs, in matters of reli- 


gion, which are, every where, the far greater number : but is it thoſe, you. 


count upon, and will you produce them, as examples, of what force has done, 
to make men conſider, ſtudy, and embrace the true religion ? Did the penal- 
ties, laid on nonconformity, make you “ conſider, ſo as to ſtudy, be convinced, 
and embrace the true religion?“ Or, can you give an inſtance, of any one, 
in whom it produced this effect? If you cannot, you will have ſome reaſon to 


doubt, of what you have ſaid, and not to be ſo confident, that the effect you 


talk of, is ſo often attained. Not that I deny, but that God may ſometimes 

have made theſe puniſhments, the occaſions to men, of ſetting themſelves ſe- 

riouſly on confidering religion, and thence, they may have come into the natio- 

nal religion, upon a real conviction : but the inſtances of it, I believe to be fo 

few, that you will have reaſon to remember your own words, where you ſpeak 

of ſuch things as, any way, at any time, upon any perſon, by any accident, 

Page 18. may be uſeful towards the promoting of true religion: © If men ſhould thence 
| © take occaſion, to apply ſuch things, generally, who ſees not that, however 
they might chance to hit right, in ſome few caſes ; yet, upon the whole mat- 
<« ter, they would certainly do a great deal nore harm, than good.” You and 


pretend to approve of. Were there not, for all that, great numbers, of ſeveral 
profeſſions, ſtood out, who, by your rule, ought now to have your moderate 


penal- 


I know a country, wherein, not long ſince, greater ſeverities were uſed, than you 


= 
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penalties tried upon them? And, can you think leſs degrees of force can work, 
and often, as you fay, prevail, where greater could not? But, perhaps, they 


nent. Which, whatever others do, upo 


might prevail on many of thoſe to return, who, having been brought into the 
communion of the church, by former penal laws, have now, upon the relaxa- 
tion, leſt it again. A manifeſt demonſtration, is it not? That © their compli- 
« ance was the fruit of their conviction; and that the magiſtrate was con- 


e cerned for their compliance, only as the fruit of their conviction 1! When 


they, as ſoon as any relaxation of thoſe laws took off the penalties, left again the 
communion of the national church? For the leſſening the number of conformiſts, 
is, I ſuppoſe, one of thoſe things, which you ſay your < eyes cannot but ſee, at 
this time; and which you, with concern, impute to the late relaxation. A 


- plain evidence, how preſumable it is, even in your own opinion, that thoſe, wha 


conform, do it upon real conviction. 1 
To conclude, theſe proofs, though I do not pretend to bring as good, as the 
thing will admit, ſerve my turn, to ſhew, that foree is impertinent; ſince, by 
your own confeſſion, it has no direct efficacy to convince men; and, by its be- 
ing indirect and at a diſtance, uſeful, is not at all diſtinguiſhed from being bare- 
ly ſo, by accident : fince you can neither prove it, to be intended for that end, 
nor frequently to ſucceed, which are the two marks, whereby you put a differ- 


ence between indirect, and at a diſtance, and by accident: this, I ſay, is enough 


to ſhew, what the author ſaid, is true, that the uſe of force is wholly imperti- 


allow. _ 


You profeſs yourſelf of the church of England, and, if I may gueſs, are ſo 
far of it, as to have ſubſcribed the 39 articles; which, if you have done, and 


aſſented to what you ſubſcribed, you muſt neceſſarily allow, that all force, uſed 
for the bringing men to the true religion, is, © abſolutely impertinent; for that 
muſt be abſolutely impertinent, to be uſed as 'a means, which can contribute 
nothing at all to the end, for which it is uſed. The end here, is to make a man 
a true chriſtian, that he may be ſaved; and he is then, and then only, a true 
chriſtian, and in the way of ſalvation, when he believes, and with fincerity o- 
beys the goſpel. By the 13th article of the church of England, you hold, that 
WORKS DONE, BEFORE THE GRACE OF CHRIST, AND THE INSPIRATION 
OF HIS SPIRIT, ARE NOT PLEASING To GoD; FOR AS MUCH AS THEY SPRING 
NOT OF FAITH IN JESUS CHRIST, NEITHER DO THEY MAKE MEN MEET 
TO RECEIVE GRACE, (OR, AS THE SCHOOL AUTHORS SAY) DESERVE GRACE, 


OF CONGRUITY ; YEA RATHER, FOR THAT THEY ARE NOT DONE, As Gor 


HAS WILLED AND COMMANDED THEM TO BE DONE, WE DOUBT NOT BUT 
THEY HAVE THE NATURE OF $sIN, Now, if it be impertinent, to uſe 


force, to make a man to do more than he can, and a man can do nothing to 
procure grace, unleſs fin can procure it, and withqut grace a man cannot be- 


lieve, or live fo, as to be a true chriſtian, it is certainly wholly impertinent, to 
uſe force, to bring a man to be truly a chriſtian. To hear and conſider, is in 
men's power, you will fay ; and, to that, force may be pertinent; I grant, to 


make men hear, but not to make them conſider, in your ſenſe, which you tell 


us, is to © conſider, ſo as to embrace; if you mean, by embracing any thing 
but outward conformity : and that, according to your article, contributes no- 


thing to the attaining of grace; becauſe, without grace, your article ſays it is a 


fin; and to conform to, and outwardly to profeſs a religion, which a man does 
not underſtand, and heartily believe, every one, I think, judges to be a ſin, and 


no fit means to procure the grace of God. 
Bur you tell us, That God denies his grace to none, who ſeriouſly aſk it.“ Page 3 


If that be ſo, methinks force ſhould moſt properly and 759 ron uſed, to 
make men ſeriouſly pray to God for grace. But how, I beſeech you, will this 


ſand, with your 14th article? For if you mean, by ſeriouſly - ſo as will make 
his ſeeking, acceptable to God, that cannot be, becauſe he is ſuppoſed yet te 
want prace, which alone can make it acceptable : and, if his aſking has the na- 
ture of fin, as in the article, you do not doubt, but it has, can you expect, tnat 
inning ſhould procure the grace of God? You will, J fear, here, without ſome 

great 


n another reaſon, muſt be forced to 
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Page 27. 


« ſuch thing, (as no man, 


„ &c,” 


great help, | m a very nice diſtinction, from the ſchool- authors, ; be forced, either 
to renounce your article, in the plain ſenſe of it, and ſo become a diſſenter from 


the church of England; or elſe, acknowledge force, to be wholly impettinent, 


to the buſineſs of true religion and ſalvation. „ nets ls hen 
- AnoTueR reaſon, I gave, againſt the uſefulneſs of force, in matters of re. 
ligion, was, © becauſe the magiſtrates. of the world, being few of them, in the 
right way, (not one of ten, take which fide you will) perhaps, not one of 
an hundred, being of the true religion; it is likely your indirect way, of uſing 
e force, would do an hundred, or at leaſt ten times, as much harm, as good. 
To which you reply, which would have been to the purpoſe, if you had al- 
ſerted, that every magiſtrate may uſe force, your indirect way, (or any way) 
* to bring men to his own religion, whatever that be. But, if you aſſert no 
you think, but an atheiſt will aſſert it) then, this is 
« quite beſide the buſineſs.” I think, I have proved, that if magiſtrates, of the 
true, may uſe force, to bring men to their religion, every magiſtrate may uſo 
force, to bring men to his own religion, when he thinks it the true: and then 
do yon look, where the atheiſm will light. | 


In the next paragraph, having quoted theſe following words of mine; where 


I fay, „under another pretence, you put into the magiſtrate's hands, as much 
% power, to force men to his religion, as any, the openeſt perſecutors, can pre- 
tend to, I aſk, what difference is there, between puniſhing them, to bring 
them to maſs, and puniſhing them, to bring them to conſider thoſe reaſons 
and arguments, which are proper, and ſufficient, to convince them, that they 
« ought to go to maſs?” You reply; A queſtion, which you ſhall, then, 
{© think yourſelf obliged to anſwer, when J have produced thoſe reafons and ar- 
% guments, which are proper and ſufficient, to convince men, that they ought 
e to go to maſs.” But, if you had not omitted the three, or four, immediate- 
ly preceding lines, (an art to ſerve a good cauſe, which puts me in mind of my 


pagans, and mahometans) the reader would have ſeen, that your reply was no- 


thing at all to my argument : my words are theſe : E | 
« ESPECIALLY, if you conſider, that as the magiſtrate will certainly uſe 


« it [force] to force men to hearken to the proper miniſters of his religion, let 
« it be what it will; ſo you, having fet no time, nor bounds, to this confidera- 


« tion of arguments and reaſons, ſhort of being convinced, you under another, 
argument is to ſhew of what advantage force, your way applied, 
is like to be to the true religion, ſince it puts as much force, into the magiſtrate's 


hands, as the openeſt perſecutors can pretend to, which the magiſtrates, of 
wrong perſuafions, may, and will uſe, as well as thofe of the true; becauſe 


your way ſets no other bounds, to conſidering, ſhort of complying. And then 


I aſk, © What difference there is, between puniſhing you, to bring you to 


% maſs, or puniſhing you, to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which are 


proper and ſufficient to convince you, that you ought to go to maſs?” To 


which you reply, that it is © a queſtion, you ſhall, then, think yourſelf 


© obliged to anſwer, when I have produced thoſe reaſons and arguments, that 


are proper and ſufficient to convince men, that they ought to go to mals.” 
Whereas, the objection is the ſame, whether there be, or be not, reaſons and ar- 
guments, proper to convince men, that they ought to go to maſs; for men muſt 


be puniſhed on, until they have fo conſidered, as to comply : and what diffe- 


ence is there, then, between puniſhing men, to bring them to maſs, and puniſh- 


ing them, to make them conſider, ſo as to go to maſs ? but, though I pretend 


not to produce any reaſons and arguments, proper and ſufficient, to convince 
you, or all men, that they ought to go to maſs; yet do you think, there are 
none, proper, and ſufficient, to convince any men? and that all the papiſts, in 
the world, go to maſs, without believing it their duty? and whoſoever believes 
it to be his duty, does it upon reaſons and arguments, proper and ſuffici- 
ent to convince him (though perhaps not to convince another) that it is ſo, 
or elſe, I imagine, he would never believe it at all. What think you of thoſe 
great number of Japaneſes, that reſiſted all forts of torments, even to death it- 


felf, for the Romiſh religion? And had you been in France, ſome years 8 0 
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* who knows, but the arguments, the king of France produced, might have been 
roper. and ſufficient, to have convinced you, that you ought to go to maſs? I 
do not, by this, think you leſs confident of the truth of your religion, than you 
orofeſs to be: but arguments, ſet on with force, have a ſtrange efficacy upon 
buman frailty; and he muſt be well aſſured of his own ſtrength, who can per- 
emptorily affirm, he is ſure he ſhould have ſtood, what above a million of 
ople ſunk under: amongſt which, it is great confidence to ſay, there was not 
one ſo well perſuaded of the truth of his religion, as you are of yours; though 
ſome of them gave great proofs of their perſuaſion, in their ſufferings for it. But, 
what the neceſſary method of force may be able to do, to bring any one, in 
our ſenſe, to any religion, 1. e. to an outward profeſſion of it, he that thinks 
himſelf ſecure againſt, muſt have a greater aſſurance of himſelf, than the weak- 
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do well to teach it to the world; for it is the hard luck of well- meaning people, 
to be often miſled by them, and even the tonfident themſelves have not ſeldom 


. 


fallen under them, and betrayed their weakneſs. 


4 


« cient to convince men” of the truth, why did you not fay ſo? You reply, 
« as if it were poſſible, for any man, that reads your anſwer, to think other- 


think you meant to ſpeak out, and poſſibly, you found ſome difficulty to add 
any thing to your words (which are theſe, © force uſed to bring men, to con- 
e ſider reaſons and arguments, proper and ſufficient to convince them”) that 
might determine their ſenſe. For, if you had faid, to convince them of the 
truth ; then the magiſtrate muſt have made laws, and uſed force, to make men 
ſearch after truth in general, and that would not have ſerved your turn: if you 


1 


too manifeſtly have put the power, in every magiſtrate's hands, which you tell 
us, «none but an atheiſt will ſay.” If you had ſaid, to convince them of the 
truth of your religion, that had looked too ridiculous to be owned, though it 
were the thing you meant; and therefore, in this ſtrait, where nothing you could 
ſay, would well fit your purpoſe, you wiſely chuſe to leave the ſenſe imperfect, 
and name nothing they were to be convinced of, but leave it to be collected, by 
your reader, out of your diſcourſe, rather than add three words, to make it 


* 


good grammar, as well as intelligible ſenſe. 


« men of the truth, it would, in this caſe, do you little ſervice; becauſe the 
* maſs in France is as much ſuppoſed the truth, as the liturgy here.” You re- 


« the truth, for otherwiſe this reaſon of mine is none at all.” If, in my opinion, 
the ſuppoſition of truth authorizes the magiſtrate, to uſe the ſame means, to 
bring men to it, as if it were true, my argument will hold good, without taking 
all to be true, which ſome men ſuppoſe true. According to this anſwer of 
yours, to ſuppoſe, or believe, his religion the true, is not enough to authorize 
the magiſtrate to uſe force, he muſt know, 1. e be infailibly certain, that his is 
the true religion, We will for once ſuppoſe you our magiſtrate, with force pro- 
moting our national religion. I will not aſk you, whether you know, that all 
required of conformiſts, is neceſſary to ſalvation : but will ſuppoſe one of my 
Pagans aſking you, whether you know chriſtianity to be the true religion? If 
you ſay, Yes, he will aſk you, how you know it? And no doubt, but you will 
give the anſwer, whereby our Saviour proved his miſſion, John v. 36. that 
the works, which our Saviour did, bear witneſs of him, that the Father ſent 
him.“ The miracles, that Chriſt did, are a proof of his being ſent from 
God, and fo his religion the true religion. But then, you will be aſked again, 
Whether your know, that he did thoſe miracles, as well as thoſe, who ſaw them 
done? If you anſwer, Yes; then it is plain, that miracles are not yet withdrawn, 
but do Mill accompany the chriſtian religion, with all the efficacy and evidence, 
chat they had, upon the eye-witneſſes of them, and then; upon your own. 

You; HL x 58 grounds, 


neſs of decayed and depraved nature will well allow. If you have any ſpell, 
againſt the force of arguments, driven with penalties and puniſhments, you will 


To my demanding, if you meant “ reaſons and arguments proper and ſuffi- Page 27. 


« wiſe, Whoever reads that paſſage in your anſwer, page 5, cannot poſſibly A. p. 5. 


had ſaid, to convince them of the truth of the magiſtrate's religion, that would 


To my ſaying, © That, if you pretend, it muſt be arguments to convince 


ply,. “ fo that it ſeems, that, in my opinion, whatſoever is ſuppoſed the truth, is Page 28, 
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ds; there will be no neceſſity of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtante, miracles Aj 
pplying the want of it "If you diver, that thatter bf fler done out of you 
fight; at ſuch a diſtanee of time and place, cafinot be kndwn'to you, as certainly, 
as it was tö the eye witneſſes of it; but that you, upqn very good ground, 
firtrily believe it; you are, then; come to believing, that büts is the true reli. 
gion, and; if that be ſufficient to authorize you, to uſe fofce, it will authorize 
any other magiſtrate, of any other religion, to uſe force alſo. For, whoever be- 
heves any thing, takes it to be true, and, as he thinks, upon good grounds 
and thoſe, oftey, who believe on the weakeſt grounds, have the ſtrongeſt con- 
fidence: and thus, all magiſtrates; who believe their religion to be true, will 


: 


Page 28. 


* . 4 L 
. * = 


- To my faying, that the uſefulneſs of force; your way applied; amounts tz 


no more but this, that it is not impoſſible, but that it may be uſeful. You, teply, 
e leave it to be judged, by what Has been ſaid;“ and I Teave it to yourſelf tg 
judge: only, that you may not forget, I ſhall Here remind you, in ſhort, of 
ſome of the reaſons, I have to ſay ſo: 1. You grant, that force has no dire 
efficacy to bring men to embrace the truth. 2. You diſtinguiſh the indirect, 


and at a diſtance. uſefulneſs, of your force, from that, which is barely by acci- 


dent ; by theſe two marks, viz. Mt; That puniſhment on diſſenters for noncon— 


formity, is by thoſe; that uſe it, intended to make men conſider : and 2d, that 


your moderate puniſhments, by experience, are found often ſucceſsful ; and 


yours having neither of theſe marks, it mult be concluded to be uſeful, only by 


accident, and ſich an uſefulneſs, as I faid, „one cannot deny to auricular 


% confeſſion, doing of penance, going pilgrimages to ſaints, and what not? yet 


« our church does not think fit to uſe them; though it cannot be denied, but 


« they may have ſome of your indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs; that is, per- 


1 haps may do ſome ſervice indirectly, and by accident.“ I the intention of 


thoſe, that uſe them, and the ſucceſs, they will tell you, they find in the uſe of 
them, be a proof of doing ſervice, more than by accident; that cannot be denied 
to them, more than to penalties, your way applied. To which, let me add, that 
niceneſs and difficulty there is, to hit that juſt degree of force; which, accord- 
ing to your hypotheſis, muſt be neither ſo much as to do harm, nor ſo little, as 
to be ineffectual; (for you yourſelf cannot determine it) makes it uſefulneſs yet 
more uncertain and accidental. And, after all, let its efficacy, to work upon 


men's minds, be what it will, great or little, it being ſure to be employed ten, or 


poſſibly, an hundred times, to bring men to error, for once that it is employed 
to bring men to the truth; and where it chances to be employed, on the ſide of 
truth, it being liable to make an hundred, or perhaps a thouſand, outward con- 


formiſts, for one true and ſincere convert; I leave it alſo to be} udged, what uſe- 


fulneſs it is like to be of. 


Page 28. 


To ſhew the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, I ſaid, Where the law 
6e puniſhed diſſenters, without telling them, it is to make them conſider, they 
« may, thro' ignorance and overſight, neglect to do it.” Your anſwer is, © But, 
« where the law provides ſufficient means of inſtruction for all, as well as pu- 
e niſhment for diſſenters, it is ſo plain to all concerned, that the puniſhment 1s 
* intended to make them conſider, that you ſee no danger in men's neglecting 


*« todo it, thro' ignorance and overſight.” I hope you mean, by confider, ſo 


to conſider as not only to embrace in an outward profeſſion (for then, all, you 
ſay, is but a poor fallacy, for ſuch conſidering amounts to no more, but bare, 


outward conformity ;) but ſo to conſider, ſtudy and examine matters of religion, 


as really to embrace, what one is convinced to be true, with faith and obedience. 
If it be ſo plain and eaſy to underſtand, that a law, that ſpeaks nothing of it, 
ſhould be yet intended, to-make men conſider, ſearch and ſtudy, to find out the 
truth, that muſt ſave them; I wiſh you had ſhewed us this plainneſs. For I 


_ confeſs many, of all degrees, that I have purpoſely aſked about it, did not ever 
ſee, or ſo much as dream, that the act of uniformity, or againſt conventicles, or 


the penalties, in either of them, were ever intended, to make men ſeriouſſy 
ſtudy religion, and make it their buſineſs, to find the truth, which muſt fave 
them; but barely, to make men conform. But perhaps, you have met with 
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| Kandicraſts-nien, and coufitiy-Farntets, imafd-ſervants, and day-labtirers, who 


have quicker underſtandings, and reaſon better, about the intention of the law ; 
for theſe, as well as others, are concerned. If you have got, tis to be fear'd, 
your ſaying; it is ſo plain, that you Tee io danger of men's negleQing to do it, 
© thtough ignorance, öt overfight,” is more for its ferving your purpoſe, than 
from any experience yott have, that it is ſo. Aa Viet PH 


Wurd you- will enquire into this matter, you will, I gueſs, find the peeple 
ſo ignorant, amidſt that great plainneſs, you ſpeak of, that not one of twenty, 


of any degtee, amongſt cofformiſts, or honconformiſts, ever underſtood the pe- 
nalty of 12 d: a Sunday, or any other, of our penal Taws againſt nonconfotmity, 
to be intended to ſet men, upon ſtudying the true religion, and impattially ex- 
amine what is neceſſaty to ſalvation. And, if you would come to Hudibras's 
deciſion, I believe he would have a ey wager of it who ſhould give you a 
guinea, for each' one, Who had thoug | 

one, who had not. Indeed, you do not ſay, it is plain every- where, but only, 
« where the law provides ſufficient means of inſtruction for all, as well as pu- 
« niſhments for diffenters.“ From whence, I think it will follow, that that 
contributes nothing to make it plain, or elſe, that the law has not provided 
ſufficient means of inſtruction in England, where fo very few find this to be fo 
plain. If, by this ſufficient proviſion of means of inſtruction for all; you mean, 


perſons maintained at the publick charge, to preach, and officiate, in the pub- 


lick exerciſe of the national religion; 1 ſuppoſe, you needed not this reſtriction, 
there being few places, which have an eſtabliſhed, national religion, where there 
is not ſuch means of inſtruction provided: if you intend any other means of in- 
ſtruction, I know none the law has provided, in England, but the 39 articles, 


the liturgy, and the ſcripture ; and how either of them, by itſelf, or theſe alto- 


gether, with a national clergy, make it plain, that penalties, laid on noncon- 


formity, are intended to make men conſider, ſtudy, and impartially examine 


matters of religion, you would do well to ſhew. For magiſtrates uſually know 
( and therefore make their laws accordingly ) that the people ſeldom carry either 
their interpretation, or practice, beyond what the expreſs letter of the law re- 
quires of them. You would do well alſo to ſhew, that a ſufficient proviſion of 
means of inſtruction, cannot but be underſtood to require an effectual uſe of 
them, which the law, that makes that proviſion, ſays nothing of. But, on the 


contrary, contents itſelf with ſomething very ſhort of it; for conformity, or/ 


coming to church, is, at leaſt, as far from conſidering, ſtudying and impartially 
examining matters of religion, fo as to embrace the trutFf, upon conviction, and 
with an obedient heart, as being preſent at a diſcourſe, concerning mathematicks, 
and ſtudying mathematicks, ſo as to become a knowing mathematician, are dif- 
ferent one from the other. | 9 9 8 1 
PFO PL E generally think, they have done their duties abundantly, if they 


have been at church, whether they mind any thing done there, or no; this 


they call ſerving of God, as if it were their whole duty; fo backward are they 
to underſtand more, tho' it be plain, the law of God expreſly requires more. 

But that they have fully fatisfied the law of the land, nobody doubts ; nor is it 

ealy to anſwer, what was replied to me on this occaſion, viz. If the magiſ- 

trate intended any thing more, in thoſe laws, but conformity, would he not 

have faid it? To which let me add, if the magiſtrate intended conformity, as 
the fruit of conviction, would he not haye taken ſome care, to have them in- 

ſtructed, before they conformed, and examined, when they did ? But 'tis pre- 

ſumable, their ignorance, corruption and luſts, all drop off in the church-porch, 

and that they become perfectly good chriſtians, as ſoon as they have taken their 

ſeats in the church. _ | kg 1 | 

Ix there be any, whom your example, or writing, hath inſpired with acute- 
"neſs enough, to find out this; I ſuſpect the vulgar, who have ſcarce time and 
thought enough, to make inferences from the law, which ſcarce one of ten of 
them ever ſo much as reads, or perhaps underſtands, when read, are ſtill, and 
will de ignorant of it; and thoſe, who have the time and abilities to argue about 

it, will find reaſon to think, that thoſe penalties were not intended, to make 
men 


t ſo, and receive but a ſhilling, for every 
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Page 28. 


as I take it, in the queſtion : and fo your anſwer is, No man, who rejects the 


neceſſary to their ſalvation, have not conſidered as they ought. 


L. 2. p. 279. 


Page 29. 


whether that will make an infallible guide, neceſſary, or no, impoſition in mat- 


thing: and, to ſhew a difference betwixt impoſing an opinion, and uſing force, 


condition muſt needs be very hazardous, if they have not ſome guide, or 
judge, to whoſe determination and direction they may ſecurely reſign them- 


and direction of the civil magiſtrate, or be puniſhed. Here, it is like you will 


e fave them: by how much the national religions of the world are, beyond 


ly from a learned man out of the pulpit, who told us, that though two things, 


men examine the doctrines and ceremonies of religion; ſince thoſe, who ſhould 
examine, are prohibited, by thoſe very laws, to follow their own judgments, 
( which is the very end and uſe of examination) if they, at all, differ from the 
religion, eſtabliſhed by law. Nor can it appear ſo plain, to all concerned, that 
| Ne puniſhment is intended to make them conſider and examine,” when th 

ſee the puniſhments, you ſay, are to make people conſider, ſpare: thoſe, who 
conſider and examine matters of religion, as little as any of the moſt ignorant 
„%%/ ⁵⁵⁵m ̃ ⁵ (y ̃² ¾᷑ ũ ß“ 
To my ſaying, Some diſſenters may have conſidered already; and then, 
« force, employed upon them, muſt needs be uſeleſs; unleſs you can think it 
« uſeful, to puniſh a man, to make him do that, which he has done already. 
You reply, No man, who rejects truth, neceſſary to his ſalvation, has confi- 
« dered already, as he ought to conſider,” The words, © as he ought,” are not, 


-, 


5 


ce truth, neceſſary to his ſalvation, hath conſidered, ſtudied or examined mat- 
« ters of religion.” But we will let that go: and yet, with that allowance, 
your anſwer will be nothing to e unleſs you will dare to ſay, that all 
diſſenters reject truth, neceſſary to ſalvation. For, without that ſuppoſition, that 
all diſſenters reject truth, neceſſary to ſalvation, the argument and anſwer will 
ſtand thus. It may be uſeleſs to puniſh all diſſenters, to make them conſider, Y 
becauſe ſome of them may have conſidered already. To which the anſwer is, Y 
Yes, ſome of them may have conſidered already, but thoſe, who reject truth, BY 


NG 
A ENS 
_ 


I 8A1D, The greateſt part of mankind, being not able to diſcern betwixt 
« truth and falſhood, that depends upon long and many proofs, and remote 
„ conſequences ; nor having ability enough to diſcover the falſe grounds, and re- 
« fiſt the captious and fallacious arguments of learned men, verſed in controver- 
ce ſies, are ſo much more expoſed, by the force, which is uſed to make them 
% hearken to the information and inſtruction of men, appointed to it by the 
« magiſtrate, or thoſe of his religion, to be led into falſhood and error, than 
« they are likely, this way, to be brought to embrace the truth, which muſt 


« compariſon, more of them falſe, or erroneous, than ſuch as have God for 
« their author, and truth for their ſtandard.” You reply, © If the firſt part of 
« this be true; then an infallible guide, and implicit faith, are more neceſlary, 
ce than ever you thought them.” Whether you conclude from thence, or no, 
that then there will be a neceſſity of an infallible guide, and an implicit faith, 
tis nevertheleſs true, that the greateſt part of men are unable to diſcern, as I ſaid, 
between truth and falſhood, depending upon long and many proofs, &c. But, 


ters of religion certainly vill: ſince, there can be nothing more abſurd imagin- 
able, than that a man ſhould take upon him to impoſe on others, in matters of 
their eternal concernment, without being, or ſo much as pretending to be, infal- 
lible : for colour it with the name, of conſidering, as much as you pleaſe, as 
long as it is to make men conſider, as they ought, and conſidering, as they ought, 
is ſo to. conſider, as to embrace; the uſing of force, to make men conſider, and 
the uſing of force, to make them embrace any doctrine, or opinion, is the ſame 


to make it be embraced, would require ſuch a piece of ſubtilty, as I heard late- 
he named, were all one, yet, for diſtinction's ſake, he would divide them. Your 
reaſon, for the neceſſity of an infallible guide, is, “ for if the greateſt part of 
e mankind be not able to diſcera betwixt truth and falſhood, in matters con- 
« cerning their falvation (as, I muſt mean, if I ſpeak to the purpoſe ) their 


« ſelves.” And, therefore, they muſt reſign themſelves to the determination 


have ſomething again to ſay, to my modeſty and conſcience, for imputing to 5 
what 


: 
* 
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what you no where ſay, I grant it, in direct words; but, in effect, as plainly 


as may be. The magiſtrate may oppoſe ſound creeds and decent ceremonies, 


i. e, ſuch as he thinks fit, for what is ſound and decent, he, I hope, muſt be 


judge; and if he be judge of what is ſound and decent, it amounts to no more, 
but what he thinks fit: and, if it be not, what he thinks fit, why is one cere- 
mony preferred to another? Why one doctrine of the ſcripture put into the vreed 
and articles, and another, as ſound, left out ? they are truths neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion. We ſhall ſee that in good time: here only I aſk, does the magiſtrate 
only believe them to be truths and ceremonies neceſſary to ſalvation, or does 
he certainly know them to be ſo? if you ſay, he only believes them to be fo, 
and that that is enough to authorize him to impoſe them, you, by your own 
- confeſſion, authorize magiſtrates to impoſe what they think neceſſary, for the 
ſalvation of their ſubjects ſouls; and ſo the king of France did; what he was 
obliged to, when he ſaid, he would have all his ſubjects faved, and fo fell to 
 dragooning. : . „ 
Ir you ſay, the magiſtrate certainly knows them to be neceſſary to ſalvation, 
we are luckily come to an infallible guide. Well then, the ſound creeds are 
agreed on; the confeſſion and liturgy are framed; the ceremonies pitched on; 
and the terms of communion thus ſet up, you have religion eſtabliſhed by law: 
and what now, is the ſubject to do? he is to conform. No; he muſt firſt 
conſider. Who bids him conſider? nobody, he may if he pleaſes, but the law 
ſays nothing to him of it: conſider, or not conſider, if he conforms, it is well, 
and he is approved of, and admitted. He does not conſider the beſt he can, but 
finds ſome things, he does not underſtand, other things he cannot believe, aſſent 
or conſent to. What, now, is to be done with him? he muſt either be puniſhed 
on, or reſign himſelf up to the determination and direction of the civil magiſ- 
trate: which, until you can find a better name for it, we will call implicit faith. 
And thus, you have provided a remedy for the hazardous condition of weak un- 
derſtandings, in that, which you ſuppoſe neceſſary in the caſe, viz. an infallible 
guide and implicit faith, in matters concerning men's ſalvation. 


BuT» you ſay, © for your part, you know of no ſuch guide of God's ap- Page 290 


Je pointing.” Let that be your rule, and the magiſtrate, with his coactive power, 


will be left out too. You think there is no need of any ſuch : becauſe, not- 
withſtanding the long and many proofs and remote conſequences, the falſe 


grounds, and the captious and fallacious arguments of learned men, verſed in 
controverſies, © with which I (as well as thoſe of the Roman communion) en- 
deavour to amuſe you; through the goodneſs of God, the truth, which is ne- 
** cefſary to ſalvation, lies ſo obvious and expoſed to all, that ſincerely and dili- 
e gently ſeek it, that no ſuch perſon ſhall ever fail of attaining the knowledge of 
„it.“ This, then, is your anſwer, that “ truths neceſſary to ſalvation are ob- 
e vious; ſo that, thoſe, who ſeek them ſincerely and diligently, are not in dan- 
ger to be miſled, or expoſed, in thoſe, to error, by the weaknels of their under- 


ſtandings. This will be a good anſwer to what I objected, from the danger, 


moſt are in, to be led into error, by the magiſtrate's adding force to the argu- 
ments, for their national, eſtabliſhed religions, when you have ſhewn that no- 
thing is wont to be impoſed in national religions, but what is neceſſary to fal- 
vation; or, which will a little better accommodate your hypotheſis, when you 
can ſhew, that nothing is impoſed, or required for communion with the church 
of England, but what is neceſſary to falvation ; and conſequently, is very eaſy 


and obvious to be known, and diſtinguiſhed from falſhood. And indeed, be- 


| tides what you ſay here, upon your hypotheſis, that force is lawful only, becauſe 

it is neceſſary to bring men to ſalvation, it cannot be lawful to uſe it, to bring 
men to any thing, but what is abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. For, if the 
lau fulneſs of force be only, from the need, men have of it, to bring them to 

ſalvation, it cannot law fully be uſed, to bring men to that, which they do not 
need, or is not neceſſary to their ſalvation; for in ſuch an application of it, it is 
not needful to their ſalvation. Can you, therefore ſay, that there is nothing 
required to be believed and profeſſed in the church of England, but what lies 
ͤſo obvious and expoſed to all, that ſincerely and diligently ſee it, that no ſuch 

Ver. II. N e perſon 


Ibid. 
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truth, may not raiſe to himſelf ſuch difficulties, concerning the doctrine of ori- 


Page 34- 


bold an intrenching on the prerogative of the Almighty ; to their own maſter 


religion. 


as you are, where you tell me, that the © famous inſtance I gave, of the two 


who embrace it, do it ſincerely, and upon conviction ; though we cannot but 


„ ſuccels is | rows upon the conſideration of human nature, and the general 


the more wrought upon, the greater the force, or puniſhments are: fo that, 


x 
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_& perſon ſhall ever fail of attaining the knowledge of it?“ What think you of 
St, Athanafius's creed? Is the fenſe of that ſo obvious and expoled to every one, 
who ſeeks it, which ſo many learned men have explained ſo different ways, and 

which, yet, a great many profeſs, they cannot underſtand ? or, is It neceſſary 
to your, or my falvation, that you, or I ſhould believe, or pronounce all thoſo 
damned, who do not believe that creed, i. e. every propoſition in it? which,! 
fear, would extend to not a few of the church of England, unleſs we can think 

that people believe, i. e. aſſent to the truth of propoſitions, they do not at all un- 
derſtand. If ever you were acquainted with a country pariſh, you muſt needy 
have a ſtrange opinion of them, if you think all ploughmen and milkmaids at 
church, an d all the propoſitions in Athanafius's creed; it is more, truly, 
than I ſhould be apt to think of any one of them, and yet I cannot hence be. 
lieve myſelf authorized to judge, or pronounce, them all damned: it is too 


1 


"= 


they ſtand or fall. | ; — 
| Tr doctrine of original fin, is that which is profeſſed, and muſt be owned 

by the members of the church of England, as is evident from the thirty nine 
articles, and feveral paſſages in the liturgy ; and yet I aſk you, whether this he 
« ſo obvious and expoſed to all, that diligently and fincerely ſeek the truth,” that 
one, who is in the communion of the church of England, ſincerely ſeeking the 


ginal fin, as may puzzle him, though he be a man of ſtudy ; and, whether he 
may not puſh his enquiries fo far, as to be ſtaggered in his opinion. 

Ir you grant me this, as I am apt to think you will, then I enquire, whether 
it be not true, (notwithſtanding what you ſay, concerning the plainneſs and ob- 
viouſneſs of truths neceſſary to ſalvation) that a great part of mankind may not 
be able to diſcern between truth and faiſhood, in ſeveral points, which are thought 
ſo far to concern their falvation, as to be made neceſſary parts of the national 
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Ir you fay, it may be ſo, then I have nothing farther to enquire ; but ſhall 
only adviſe you, not to be fo ſevere, hereafter, in your cenſure of Mr. Reynolds, 


« Reynolds's, is not of any moment, to prove the contrary ; unleſs I can under- 
« take, that he, that erred, was as fincere in his enquiry after the truth, as I ſup- 
* poſe him able to examine and judge.“ ; 

You will, 1 ſuppoſe, be more charitable another time, when you have con- 
ſidered, that neither fincerity, nor freedom from error, even in the eſtabliſhed 
doctrines of their own church, is the privilege of thoſe, who join themſelves in 
outward profeſſion to any national church whatſoever. And it is not impoſſible, 
that one who has ſubſcribed the thirty nine articles, may yet make it a queſtion, 
Whether it may be truly ſaid, that God imputes the firſt fin of Adam to his 
« poſterity?” But we are apt to be ſo fond of our own opinion, and almoſt 
infallibility, that we will not allow them to be ſincere, who quit our commu- y 
nion ; while, at the ſame time, we tell the world, it is preſumable, that all, 


know, many of them, to be but looſe, inconſiderate, and ignorant people. This 
is all the reaſon, you have, when you ſpeak of the Reynolds's, to ſuſpect one 
of the brothers, more than the other: and to think, that Mr. Chillingworth had 
not as much ſincerity, when he quitted, as when he returned to the church of 
England, is a partiality, which nothing can juſtify, without pretending to in- 
fallibility. | ; 


To ſhew that you do not fancy your force to be uſeful, but that you © judge 
ce ſo upon juſt and ſufficient grounds, you tell us, the ſtrong probability of its 


„ temper of mankind, apt to be wrought upon, by the methad you ſpeak of, 
<« and upon the indiſputable atteſtation of experience.” The conſideration of 
human nature, and the general temper of mankind, will teach one this, that 
men are apt, in things within their power, to be wrought upon by force, and 
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where moderate penalties will not work, great ſeverities will. Which conſide- 


fear, neceſſarily carry you, in your judgment, to ſeverities beyond the moderate 
naltics, fo often mentioned in your ſyſtem, upon a ſtrong probability of the ſuc- 


ceſs of greater puniſhments, where leſs would not prevail. 


Bur if, to: conſider fo, as you require, i. e. fo as to embrace, and believe, 
be not in their power, then no force at all, great or little, is, or can be, uſeful. 
You mult, therefore, (conſider it which way you will) either renounce all force 
as uſeful, or pull off your maſk, and own all the ſeverities of the cruelleſt perſe- 
cutors. | | | | | 

Tun other reaſon of your judging force to be uſeful, you ſay, is grounded 
on the indifputable atteſtation of experience. Pray tell us, where you have this 


atteſtation of experience, for your moderate, which is the only uſeful force: 


name the country where true religion, or ſound chriſtianity, has been nationally 
received, and eftabliſhed by moderate penal laws, that the obſerving perſons, 
you appeal to, may know, where to employ their obſervation : tell us, how 
long it was tried, and what was the ſucceſs of it? and where there has been the 
relaxation oſſuch moderate, penal laws, the fruits whereof have continually been 
Epicuriſm and atheiſm ? Until you do this, I fear, that all the world will think, 
there is a more indiſputable atteſtation of experience for the ſucceſs of dragoon- 
ing, and the ſeverities you condemn, than of your moderate method; which 
we ſhall compare with the king of France's, and ſee, which is moſt ſucceſsful, 


in making proſęlytes to church conformity, (for yours, as well as his, reach no 


farther than that) when you produce your examples: the confident talk 
whereof, 1s good to countenance a cauſe, though experience there be none in 
the caſe. - — N 


Bur you * appeal, you ſay, to all obſerving perſons, whether, where-ever Page 34. 


« true religion, or {ound chriſtianity, have been nationally received, and eſta- 
« blithed by moderate, penal laws, it has not always viſibly loſt ground, by 
<« the relaxation of thoſe laws?” true or falſe religions, ſound or unſound chri- 


tianity, where-ever eitabluhed into national religions, by penal laws, always 


have loſt, and always will loſe ground, i. e. loſe ſeveral of their conforming 


profeſſors, upon the relaxation of thoſe laws. But this concerns not the true, 


more than other religions; nor is any prejudice to it; but only ſhews, that ma- 
ny are, by the penalties of /the law, kept in the communion of the national re- 


ligion, who are not really convinced, or perſuaded of it: and therefore, as ſoon 


as liberty is given, they own the diſlike, they had made of them before, and 
out of perſuaſion, curioſity, &c. ſeek out and betake themſelves to ſome other 
profeſſion. This need not ſtartle the magiſtrates of any religion, much les 
thoſe of the true, ſince they be ſure to retain thoſe, who more mind their ſecu- 
lar intereſt than the truth of religion, (who are, every-where, the greater num- 

er) by the advantages of countenance and preferment: and, if it be the true 
religion, they will retain thoſe alſo, who are in earneſt of it, by the ſtronger tie 
of conſcience and conviction. | | | | 

You go on, © Whether ſects and hereſies (even the wildeſt and moſt abſurd, 


* and even Epicuriſm and atheiſm) have not. continually thereupon ſpread 
, © themſelves, and whether the very life of chriſtianity has not ſenſibly decayed, 


* as well as the number of ſound profeſſors of it been daily leflened upon it?“ 
As to atheiſm and Epicuriſm, whether they more ſpread under toleration, or 
national religions, eſtabliſhed by moderate, penal laws, when you ſhew us the 
countries, where fair trial hath been made of both, that we may compare them 
together, we ſhall better be able to judge. Ho: 


*© Epicuriſm and atheiſm, ſay you, are found conſtantly to ſpread themſelves, 


55 


*© upon the relaxation of moderate penal laws.” We will ſuppoſe your hiſtory 
to be full of inſtances of ſuch relaxations, which you will, in good time, com- 
municate to the werld, that wants this aſſiſtance from your obſervation. But 


were this to be juſtified, out of hiſtory, yet would it not be any argument a- 
gainſt toleration ; unleſs your hiſtory can furniſh you, with a new ſort of reli- 
Zion, founded in atheiſm. However, you do well to charge the ſpreading of 

| „%% Wan, 
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ration of human nature, if it be a juſt ground to judge any force uſeful, will, 1 
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atheiſm, upon toleration in matters of religion, as an argument againſt thoſe, 
who deny atheiſm (which takes away all religion) to have any right to tolera- 
tion at all. But perhaps (as is uſual for thoſe; who think all the world ſhayiq 
ſee with their eyes, and. receive their ſyſtems for unqueſtionable verities) zeal for 
your own way makes you call all atheiſm, that agrees not with it. That which 
Page 35. makes me doubt of this, are theſe following words; Not to ſpeak of what, at 
< this time, our eyes cannot but ſee, for fear of giving oftence : though, I hope, 
«it will be none to any, that have a juſt concern for truth and piety, to take 
« notice of the books and pamphlets, which now fly ſo thick about this King. 
« dom, manifeſtly tending, to the multiplying of ſects and diviſions, and even 
«© to the promoting of ſcepticiſm in religion amongſt us. In which number, 
* you ſay, you ſhall not much need my pardon, if you reckon the firſt and 
« ſecond letter concerning toleration.” Wherein, by a broad inſinuation, you 
=_ impute the ſpreading of atheiſm among us, to the late relaxation made, in fa. 
= 1 vour of proteſtant diſſenters: and yet, all that you can take notice of, as a proof 
of this, is, © the books and pamphlets, which now fly ſo thick about this king- 
| | dom, manifeſtly tending to the multiplying of ſects and diviſions, and even 
* to the promoting of ſcepticiſm, in religion, amongſt us; anq; for inſtance, 
you name the firſt and ſecond letter concerning toleration. If one may gueſs at 
the others, by theſe, the atheiſm and ſcepticiſm, you accuſe them of, will have 
but little more in it, than an oppoſition to your hypotheſis ; on which, the 
whole buſineſs of religion muſt fo turn, that whatever agrees not with your ſy- 
ſtem, muſt preſently, by interpretation, be concluded to tend, to the promoting 
of atheiſm, or ſcepticiſm, in religion. For I challenge you to ſhew, in either 
of thoſe two letters you mention, one word, tending to Epicuriſm, atheiſin, 
or ſcepticiſm in religion. 1 | | 

Bur, Sir, againſt the next time you are to give an account of books and 
-pamphlets, tending to the promoting ſcepticiſm in religion, amongſt us, I ſhall 
mind you of your third letter concerning toleration, to be added to the catalogue, 
which aſſerting and building upon this, that the“ true religion may be known 

Page 47, by thoſe, who profeſs it, to be the only true religion,” does not a little, towards 
betraying the chriſtian religion to ſcepticks. For, what greater advantage can 
be given them, than to teach, that one may know the true religion ? Thereby 
putting into their hands a right to. demand it to be demonſtrated to them, that 
the chriſtian religion is true, and bringing on the profeſſors of it to a neceſſity of 
doing it. I have heard it complained of, as one great artifice of ſcepticks, to 
require demonſtrations, where they neither could be had, nor were neceſſary. 
But, if the true religion may be known to men, to be fo, a ſceptick may re- 
quire, and you cannot blame him, if he does not receive your religion, upon 
the ſtrongeſt probabie arguments, without demonſtration. 

Bur, if one ſhould demand, of you, demonſtration, of the truths of your 
religion, which, I beſeech you, would you, do? either renounce your aſſertion, 
that it may be known to be true, or elſe undertake to demonſtrate it to 
hin?  _ | . Ss ; 

Ax as for the decay of the very lite and ſpirit of chriſtianity, and the 

ſpreading of Epicuriſm amongſt us: I aſk, what can tend more to the promot- 
ing of them, than this doctrine, which is to be found in the fame letter, viz. 
That it is preſumable that thoſe, who conform, do it upon reaſon and convic- 
tion? When you can inſtance in any thing, ſo much tending to the promoting 
of ſcepticiſm in religion, and Epicuriſm, in the firſt or ſecond letter concerning 
toleration, we ſhall have reaſon to think, you have ſome ground for what you 
ſay. | „ 

As to Epicuriſm, the ſpreading whereof you likewiſe impute, to the relaxa- 
tion of your moderate, penal laws; That, fo far as it is diſtinct from atheiſm, 1 
think regards men's lives, more than their religions, i. e. ſpeculative opinions in 
religion and ways of worſhip, which is, what we mean by religion, as concerned 
in toleration. And, for the toleration of corrupt manners, and the debau- 

cheries of life, neither our author, nor 1, do plead for it: but ſay, it is properly 


1 the magiſtrate's buſineſs, by puniſhments, to reſtrain and ſuppreſs them. I do 
=_ 4 | not, 
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tot, ther fore, blame your Zeal againſt atheiſmi and epicuriſm ; but you diſco- 


ver a great zeal againſt ſomething elſe, in charging them on toleration, when it 
is in the magiſtrate s power to reſtrain and ſuppreſs them by more effectual laws, 
than thoſe for church-conformity. For there are thoſe, who will tell you, that 
an outward profeſſion of the national religion, even where it is the true religion, 
is no more oppoſite to, or inconſiſtent with atheiſm, - or epicuriſm, than the 
owning of another religion, eſpecially any chriſtian profeſſion, that differs from 
it. And therefore, you, in vain, impute atheiſm, or epicuriſm, to the relax- 
ation of penal laws, that require no more, than an outward conformity to the 
national church. 5 7 
As to the ſects and unchriſtian diviſions (for other diviſions there may be, 
without prejudice to chriſtianity) at whoſe door they chiefly ought to be laid, I 
have ſhewed you elſewhere, 5 | 

One thing, I cannot but take notice of, here, that having named “ ſects, he- 
« refjes, epicuriſm, atheiſm, and a decay of the ſpirit and life of chriſtianity,” 
as the fruits of relaxation, for which we had the atteſtation of former experi- 


ence, you had theſe words, Not to ſpeak of what our eyes, at this time, can- Page 34- 


52 


te not but ſee, for fear of giving offence.” Whom is it, I beſeech you, you are 
ſo afraid of offending, if you ſhould ſpeak of the * epicuriſm, atheiſm, and 
te decay of the ſpirit and life of chriſtianity,” amongſt us? But I ſee, he that is 


ſo moderate, in one part of his letter, that he will not take upon him to teach 


law-makers and governors, even what they cannot know, without being taught 
by him, i. e. what he calls moderate penalties, or force; may yet, in another 
part of the ſame letter, by broad inſinuations, uſe reproaches, wherein it is a 


hard matter to think law-makers and governors are not meant. But, whoever 


be meant, it is at leaſt adviſeable, in accuſations, that are eaſier ſuggeſted; than 
made out, to caſt abroad the ſlander in general, and leave others to apply it, 
for fear thoſe, who are named, and ſo juſtly offended, with a falſe imputation, 


ſhould be entitled to aſk, as in this caſe, how it appears, That ſes and he- 
« reſies have multiplied, epicuriſm and atheiſm ſpread themſelves, and that the 


« life and ſpirit of chriſtianity is decayed” more, within theſe two years, than it 
was before ; and that all this miſchief is owing to the late relaxation of the pe- 
nal laws againſt proteſtant diſſenters. | 


You go on, © and, if theſe have-always been the fruits of relaxation of mo- page 35; 


te derate penal laws, made for the preſerving and advancing true religion; you 
* think this conſideration alone, is abundantly ſufficient to ſhew the uſefulneſs 


and benefit of ſuch laws. For, if theſe evils have conſtantly ſprung from 


the relaxation of thoſe laws, it is evident, they were prevented before, by thoſe 
* laws.” One would think, by your ſaying, © always been the fruits, and con- 
* ſtantly ſprung,” that moderate, penal laws, for preſerving the true religion, 
had been the conſtant practice of all chriſtian commonwealths ; and that relaxa- 


tions of them, in favour of a free toleration, had frequently happened ; and 


that there were examples both of the one and the other, as common and known, 


as of princes, that have perſecuted for religion, and learned men, who have em- 


ployed their {kill to make it good. But, until you ſhew us, in what ages, or 


countries, your moderate eſtabliſhments were in faſhion, and where they were 


again removed, to make way for our author's toleration, you, to as little pur- 
poſe, talk of the fruits of them, as if you ſhould talk of the fruit of a tree, 
which no body planted, or was no where ſuffered to grow, until one might ſee, 
what fruit came from it. | „ 5 

Having laid it down, as one of the conditions, for a fair debate of this 


controverſy, © That it ſhould be, without ſuppoſing all along your church in L. 2. p. 2955 


the right, and your religion the true; I add theſe words: which can no more 
* be allowed to you, IN THis CASE, whatever your church, or religion be, 
than it can be to a papiſt, or a lutheran, a preſbyterian, or an anabaptiſt ; 
e Nay, no more to you, than it can be allowed to a Jew, or mahometan.” To 


which you reply, No, Sir? not, whatever your church, or religion, be? that page 47: 


* ſeems ſomewhat hard. And you think, I might have given you ſome 
** reaſon, for what I ſay; for, certainly it is not ſo ſelf- evident, as to need no 
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0 pioof. But you think it is no hard matter to gueſs at my reaſon, though 
1 did hot think fit, expreſsly to I it. For it is obvious enough, there can be 
4 mo other reaſon, for this aſſertion of mine, but either the equal truth, or at 
* leaſt the equal certainty (or uncertainty) of all religions. For, whoever con- 
« fiders my aſſertion, mult ſee, that, to make it good, I ſhall be obliged tg 
te maintain one of theſe two things: either, 1. That no religion is the true reli. 
ce gion, in oppoſition to other religions: which makes all religions true, or falſe, 
« and fo, either way, indifferent. Or, 2. That though ſome one religion be 
* the true religion, yet no man can have any more reaſon, than any man, of an- 
cc other religion, may have, to believe his to be the religion. Which makes 
all religions equally certain, (or uncertain,” whether I pleaſe) and fo rendery 
te jr vain and idle, to enquire after the true religion, and only a piece of good 
« luck, if any man be of it, and ſuch good luck, as he can never know, that he 
<« has, till he come into the other world. Whether of theſe two principles, ! 
will own, you know not. But certainly, one, or other, of them lies at the 
« bottom with me, and is the lurking ſuppoſition, upon which I build all that 
51 40 fay(9223 726 9290 16099, 2 Fß;jöĩ;ð—wiul na ; 

' CERTAINLY no, Sir, neither of theſe reaſons, you have fo ingenuouſly and 
friendly found out for me, lies at the bottom; but this, That whatever privilege, 
or power, you claim, upon your ſuppoſing yours to be the true religion, 18 equal- 
ly due to another (who ſuppoſes his to be the true religion) upon the fame claim: 
and therefore, that is no more to be allowed to you, than to him. For, whoſe is 


really the true religion, yours or his, being the matter in conteſt betwixt vou, 


your ſuppoſing can no more determine it on your fide, than his ſuppofing on his; 


unleſs you can think, you have a right to judge, in your own cauſe. You be- 


lieve yours to be the true religion, ſo does he believe his: You fay, you are cer- 
tain of it; fo ſays he, he is: You think you have “ arguments proper and ſuffi- 


e cient” to convince him, if he would conſider them; the ſame thinks he of his. 


If this claim, which is equally on both ſides, be allowed to either, without any 
proof; tis plain he, in whoſe favour it is allowed, is allowed to be judge, in 
his own cauſe, which no body can have a right to be, who is not at leaſt infalli- 
ble. If you come to arguments and proofs, which you muſt do, before it can 
be determined, whole is the true religion, tis plain your ſuppoſition is not al- 
- lowed. OG EO. Es | 

Ix our preſent caſe, in uſing puniſhments in religion, you ſuppoſing yours to 
be the true religion, gives you or your magiſtrate no more advantage over 4 


. 


papiſt, preſbyterian, or mahometan, or more reaſon to puniſh either of them 


for his religion, than the ſame ſuppoſition, in a papiſt, preſbyterian, or maho- 
metan, gives any of them, or a magiſtrate of their religion, advantage over you, 
or reaſon to puniſh you for your religion : and therefore, this ſuppoſition, to any 
purpoſe, or privilege, of uſing force, is no more to be allowed to you, than to 
any one of any other religion. This the words, Iv THIS CASE, which | there 


uſed, would have fatisfied any other to have been my meaning : but, whether 


your charity made you not to take notice of them, or the joy of ſuch an ad- 
vantage as this, not to underſtand them, this is certain, you were reſolved not to 
loſe the opportunity, ſuch a place as this afforded you, of ſhewing your gift, in 


commenting and gueſſing ſhrewdly at a man's reaſons, when he does not think fit 


expreſsly to own them himſelf. 
I MusT own, you have a. very lucky hand at it; and, as you do it here, upon 


the ſame ground, ſo it is juſt with the yſame ſucceſs, as you, in another place, 


have exerciſed your logick, on my ſaying ſomething to the ſame purpoſe, as I do | 


here. But, Sir, if you will add but one more, to your plentiful ſtock of diſtin- 
tions, and obſerve the difference there is between the ground of any one's ſup- 
poſing his religion is true, and the privilege, he may pretend to, by ſuppoſing it 
true, you will never ſtumble at this again; but, you will find, that, though up- 
on the former of theſe accounts, men of all religions cannot be equally allowed 
to ſuppoſe their religions true, yet, in reference to the latter, the ſuppoſition may, 
and ought to be, allowed, or denied, equally to all men. And the reaſon of it 


is plain, viz. Becauſe the aſſurance, wherewith one man ſuppoſes his religion 
15 ae bo JC 
a 4 
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be true, being no more an argument of its truth to another, than vice verſa; nei- 
ther of them can claim, by the aſſurance, wherewith he ſuppoſes his religion 
the true, any prerogative, or power, over the other, which the other has not, by 
me ſame title, an equal claim to, over him. If this will not ſerve, to ſpare you 
the pains another time, of any more ſuch reaſonings, as we have twice had, on 
this ſubject, I think I ſhall be forced to ſend you to my mahometans, or pagans : 
and I doubt, whether I am not leſs civil to your parts, than I ſhould be, that I 
do not ſend you to them, now. 1 | 
'You go on, and fay,. But, as unreaſonable as this condition is, you ſee no Page 47. 
« need, you have, to decline it, nor any occaſion I had, to impoſe it upon you. 
« For certainly, the making, what I call, your new method, conſiſtent and 
te practicable, does no way oblige me to ſuppoſe, all along, your religion the 
« true, as I imagine.” And, as I imagine it does: for, without that ſuppoſi- 
tion, I would fain have you ſhew me, how it is, in any one country, practica- 
ble, to puniſh men, to bring them'to the true religion. For, if you will argue 
for force, as neceſſary to bring men to the true religion, without ſuppoſing yours 
to be it, you will find yourſelf under ſome ſuch difficulty as this, that then, it 
mult firſt be determined, (and you will require, it ſhould be) which is the true 
religion, before any one can have a right to uſe force, to bring men to it ; which, 
if every one did not determine for himſelf, by ſuppoſing his own the true, no 2 
body, I think, will defire toleration any longer, than till that be ſettled. | | 
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You go on: No, Sir, it is enough for that purpoſe, that there is one, true pid. 
et religion, and but one.” Suppoſe not the national religion eſtabliſhed by law, 
in England, to be that, and then, even upon your principles, of its being uſeful, i 
and that the magiſtrate has a commiſſion to uſe force, for the promoting the true | - 1 
religion; prove, if you picaſe, that the magiſtrate has a power to uſe force, to 
bring men to the national religion in England. For then, you muſt prove the 
national religion, as eſtabliſhed by law in England, to be that one, true religion, 
and fo the true religion; that he rejects the true religion, who diſſents from an 
part of it; and fo rejecting the true religion, cannot be ſaved. But of this 
more, 1n another place. | 
Your other two ſuppoſitions, which you join to the foregoing, are, That, bid. 
e that religion may be known by thoſe, who profeſs it, to be the only true reli- | 
« gion; and may allo be manifeſted to be ſuch, by them, to others, fo far at 
leaſt, as to oblige them to receive it, and to leave them without excuſe, if they 
“ do not.” 7 
Tuksr, you fay, are ſuppoſitions, © enough for the making your method 
c conſiſtent and practicable. They are, I gueſs, more than enough, for you, up- 
on them, to prove any national religion, in the world, the only true religion. 
And, till you have proved (for you profeſs here to have quitted the ſuppoſition #40 
of any one's being true, as neceſſary to your hypotheſis) ſome national religion, b: 
to be that only, true religion, I would gladly know, how it is any way practi- W 
cable, to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion. 1 
| You ſuppoſe, there is one true religion, and but one.“ In this we are 
both agreed: and from hence, I think, it will follow, ſince, whoever is of this 
true religion ſhall be ſaved, and, without being of it, no man ſhall be ſaved, that, 
upon your ſecond and third ſuppoſition, it will be hard to ſhew any national re- 
ligion to be this only true religion. For who is it will ſay, he knows, or that 
it is knowable, that any national religion (wherein muſt be comprehended all 
that, by the penal laws, he is required to embrace) is that only true religion ; 
which if men reject, they ſhall, and which, if they embrace, they ſhall not, 
mils of ſalvation ? Or can you undertake, that any national religion in the world 
can be manifeſted to be ſuch, i. e. in ſhort, to contain all things neceſſary to ſal- 
vation, and nothing but what is ſo? 2 or that, and that alone, 1s the one only true 
religion, without which, no body can be ſaved; and which is enough for the 
ſalvation of every one, who embraces it. And therefore, whatever is leſs, or 
more, than this, is not the one only true religion, or that, which there is a ne- 
ceſſity, for their ſalvation, men ſhould be forced to embrace. | 
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ſhould embrace. So that, whenever you ſpeak of the true religion, to make it 


muſt be able to manifeſt them to others; for it is on that, you here ground the 
_necefſity and reaſonableneſs of penalties, uſed to bring men to embrace the truth. 


this, I ſhall deſire you, but to ſet down, what you mean here, by true religion, 


king your method practicable, in the next place, let us confider your ſuppoſiti- 
ons themſelves. As to the firſt, * there is one true religion, and but one, we 


make your uſe of it, only with this defire, that, to avoid miſtakes, when you do 


the latter; then I aſk, whether the making out of that to be a divine revelation, 


— — 
— 
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I vo not hereby deny, that there is any national religion, which contains all, 
that is neceſſary to ſalvation, for ſo doth the Romiſh religion, which is not, for 
all that, fo much as a true religion. Not do I deny, that there are national re. 
ligions that contain all things neceſſary to ſalvation, and nothing inconſiſtent 
with it, and ſo may be called true religions. But, ſince they, all of them, join 
with what is neceſſary to ſalvation, a great deal that is not ſo, and make that, 29 
neceſſary to communion, as what is neceſſary to ſalvation, not ſuffer ing any one 
to be of their communion, without taking all together; nor to live amongſt 
them, free from puniſhment, out of their communion ; will you affirm, tha; 
any of the national religions of the world, which are impoſed by penal laws, and 
to which men are driven with force, can be faid to be, that one only true reli. 
gion, which if men embrace, they ſhall be ſaved ; and which, if they embrace 

not, they ſhall be damned? And therefore, your two ſuppoſitions, true or falſe, 
are not enough to make it impracticable, upon your principles of neceſſity, to uſe 
force, upon diſſenters from the national religion, though it contain in it nothin 
but truth, unleſs that, which is required to communion, be all neceſſary to ſal- 
vation. For whatever is not neceſſary to ſalvation, there is no neceflity any one 


to your purpoſe, you muſt ſpeak only of what is neceſſary to ſalvation; unleſs 
you will fay, that, in order to the falyation of men's ſouls, it is neceſſary to uſe 
force, to bring them to embrace ſomething, that is not neceſſary to their falya. 
tion. I think, that neither you, nor any body elſe, will affirm, that it is ne- 
ceſſary to ule force, to bring men to receive all the truths of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, though they are truths, God has thought fit to reveal. For then, by your 
own rule, you, who profeſs the chriſtian religion, muſt know them all, and 


_—_ 
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But I ſuſpect, tis the good word, religion, (as, in other places, other words) has 
miſled you, whilſt you content - nent with good ſounds, and ſome confuſed 
notions, that uſually accompany them, without annexing to them any preciſe, 
determined fignification. To convince that you tis not, without ground, I ſay 


that we may know what, in your ſenſe, is, and what is not, contained in it. 
Would you but do this fairly, and define your words, or uſe them in one con- 
ftant, ſettled ſenſe, I think the controverſy between you and me would be at 
an end, without any farther trouble. 
Having ſhewed of what advantage they are like to be, to you, for the ma- 


are agreed. But what you ſay, in the next place, that * that one, true religion 
may be known, by thoſe, who profeſs it,” will need a little examination. As 
firſt, it will be neceſſary to enquire, what you mean by known; whether you 
mean by it, knowledge, properly ſo call'd, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd to belief, or 
only the aſſurance of a firm belief? If the latter, I leave you your fuppoſition, to 


make uſe of it, you would call it believing. If you mean that the true reli- 
gion may be known, with the certainty of knowledge, properly ſo called; I atk 
you farther, whether that true religion be to be known, by the light of nature, 
or needed a divine revelation to diſcover it? If you ſay (as I ſuppoſe you will) 


depends not upon particular matters of fact, whereof you were no eye-witnels; 
but were done many ages, before you were born? And if fo, by what principles 
of ſcience they can be known, to any man now living ? | | 

Tue articles of my religion, and of a great many other ſuch ſhort-ſighted 
people as I am, are articles of faith, which, we think, there are ſo good grounds 
to believe, that we are perſuaded to venture our eternal happineſs on that belief: 
and hope to be of that number, of whom our Saviour ſaid, “ bleſſed are they, 
that have not ſeen, and yet have believed.” But we neither think, that G 


requires, nor has given us faculties capable of knowing in this world own 4 
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+hoſe truths, which are to be believed to ſalvation. If you have a religion, all 
whoſe general truths are either ſelf- evident, or capable of demonſtration, (for 
matters of fact are not capable of being any way known, but to the by-ſtanders} 

ou will do well to let it be known, forthe ending of controverſies, and baniſh- 
ing of error, concerning any of thoſe points, out of the world. For; whatever 
may be known, beſides matter of fact, is capable of demonſtration ; and, when 

ou have demonſtrated, to any one, any point- in religion; you ſhall have my 
conſent to puniſh him, if he do not aſſent to it. But yet, let me tell you, there 
are many truths, even in the mathematicks, the evidence whereof one man ſee- 
ing is able to demonſtrate to himſelf; and ſo may know them : which evidence 

et, he not being able to make another ſee, (which is to demonſtrate to him) 
hi cannot make known to him, though his ſcholar be willing, and; with all his 
power, applies himſelf to learn it. . 15 
Bor granting your ſuppoſition, that * the one true religion may be known; 
« by thoſe, who profeſs it, to be the only true religion ;” will it follow from 
hence, that, becauſe it is knowable to be the true religion, therefore the magiſtrate, 
who profeſſes it, actually knows it to be ſo? Without which knowledge, upon 
your principles, he cannot uſe force to bring men to it. But if you are but at hand, 


to aſſure him, which is the true religion, for which we ought to uſe force, he is 


bound to believe you ; and that will do, as well as if he examined and knew 
himſelf, or perhaps better. For you ſeem nof well ſatisfied, . with what the ma- 
iſtrates have lately done, without your leave, concerning religion, in England. 
And, I confeſs, the eaſieſt way to remove all difficulties in the caſe, is for you 
to be the magiſtrate's infallible guide, in matters of religion. And therefore, you 
do well here, alſo, to keep to your ſafe ſtile, leſt, if your ſenſe were clear and 
determined, it might be more expoſed to exceptions ; and therefore, you tell us, 
the true religion may be known by thoſe, who profeſs it. For not ſaying, by 
ſome of thoſe, or by all thoſe, the error, of what you ſay, is not fo eafily ob- 
ſerved, and requires the more trouble to come at: which I ſhall ſpare myſelf 
here, being ſatisfied, that the magiſtrate, who has fo full an employment of his 
thoughts, in the cares of the government, has not an overplus of leiſure to at- 
tain that knowledge, which you require, and ſo uſually contents himſelf with 
believing. ; 
TUR next ſuppoſition is, that * the one true religion may alſo be manifeſted 
to be ſuch, by them, to others; ſo far, at leaſt, as to oblige them to receive 
it, and leave them without excuſe, if they do not :” That it can be manifeſted 
to ſome, ſo as to oblige, i. e. cauſe them to receive it, is evident, becauſe it 
is received. But, becauſe this ſeems to be ſpoken, more, in reference to thoſe; 
who do not receive it, as appears, by theſe following words of yours: “ then 'tis 
* altogether as plain, that it may be very reaſonable and neceſſary for ſome men, 
eto change their religion; and that it may be made appear to them to be ſo. 
* And then, if ſuch men will not conſider, what is offered to convince them, 


Page 


of the reaſonableſs and neceſſity of doing it; it may be very fit and reaſon- 


© able, you tell me, for any thing I have ſaid to the contrary, in order to the 
* bringing them to conſideration, to require them, under convenient penalties, 
* to forſake their falſe religions, and to embrace the true.” You ſuppoſe, the 
true religion may be ſo manifeſted, by a man that is of it, to all men, ſo far, 
as to leave them, if they do not embrace it, without excuſe, Without excuſe ; 
to whom I beſeech you? To God, indeed, but not to the magiſtrate, who can 
never know, whether it has been ſo manifeſted to any man, that it has been 
through his fault, that he has not been convinced, and not through the fault 
of him, to whom the magiſtrate committed the care of convincing him: and, tis 
4 ſufficient excuſe to the magiſtrate, for any one to ſay to him, I have not neg- 
lected to conſider the arguments, that have been offered me, by thoſe, whom 
you have employ d, to manifeſt it to me, but that yours is the only true religion, 
I am not convinced. Which is fo direct and ſufficient an excuſe to the magi- 
ſtrate, that had he an expreſs commiſſion from heaven, to puniſh all thoſe, who 
id not conſider, he could not yet juſtly puniſh any one, whom, he could not 
convince, had not conſidered. But you endeavour to avoid this, by what you in- 
Vo I. II. - 5 X fer, 
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judging that murder, theft, adultery, narrow cart-wheels, or want of bows and 


— 


fer, from this your ſuppoſition, viz. © that, then it may be very fit and reaſon. 
<«, able, for any thing I have ſaid to the contrary, to require men, under conve- 
« nient penalties, to forſake their falſe religions, to embrace the true, in order 
« to the bringing them to conſideration.” Whether I have faid any thing to the 
contrary, or no, the readers mult judge, and I need not repeat. But now, I fay, 
it is neither juſt, nor reaſonable, to require men, under penalties, to attain one 
end, in order to bring them to uſe the means, not neceſſary to that, but to ang. 
ther end. For where is it, you can ſay (unleſs you wi! return to your old ſup. 
poſition of yours being the true religion; which, you fay, is not necellary to your 
method) that men are, by the law, required to forſake their falſe religions, and 
« embrace the true? The utmoſt is this, in all an hp where the national 
religion is impoſed by law, men are required, under the penalties of thoſe laws, 
outwardly to conform to it: which you ſay, is in order to make them confider 
So that your puniſhments are for the attaining one end, viz. conformity, in order 
to make men uſe conſideration, which is a means, not neceſſary to that, but ano. 
ther end, viz. finding out and embracing the one true religion. For, however 
conſideration may be a neceſſary means to find and embrace, the one true religion, 
it is not at all a neceſſary means to outward conformity, in the communion of 
any religion. © . | | = 
To manifeſt the conſiſtency and practicableneſs of your method, to the quel. 
tion, what advantage would it be to the true religion, if magiſtrates did every 
where ſo puniſh ? You anſwer, that, © by the magiſtrates puniſhing, if I fpeal; 
ce to the purpoſe, I muſt mean their puniſhing men, for rejecting the true reli. 
«« gion, (fo tender'd to them, as has been ſaid) in order to the bringing them 
« to conſider and embrace it. Now, before we can ſuppoſe magiſtrates, cvery 
« where, ſo to puniſh, we muſt ſuppoſe the true religion to be, every where, the 
« national religion. And, if this were the caſe, you think it is evident enough, 
© what advantage to the true religion it would be, if magiſtrates every where, 
did ſo puniſh. For then we might reaſonably hope, that all falſe religions 
«© would ſoon vaniſh, and the true become, once more, the only religion in the 
« world: whereas, if magiſtrates ſhould not ſo puniſh, it were much to be feared 
& (eſpecially confidering what has already happen'd) that, on the contrary, 
* falle religion and atheiſm, as more agreeable to the ſoil, would daily take deeper 
* root, and propagate themſelves, till there were no room left for the true re- 
« ligion (which is but a foreign plant) in any corner of the world.” 
Ir you can make it practicable, that the magiſtrate ſhould puniſh men, for re- 
jecting the true religion, without judging, which is the true religion: or, if true 
religion could appear in perſon, take the magiſtrate's ſeat, and there judge all 
that rejected her, ſomething might be done. But, the miſchief of it is, it is a 
man, that muſt condemn, men muſt puniſh, and men cannot do this, but by 
judging, who is guilty of the crime, which they puniſh. An oracle, or an in- 
terpreter of the law of nature, who ſpeaks as clearly, tells the magiſtrate, he may 
and ought to puniſh thoſe, © who reject the true religion, tender'd with ſuffi- 
« cient evidence :” the magiſtrate is ſatisfied of his authority, and believes this 
commiſſion to be good. Now I would know how, poſſibly, he can execute it, 
without making himſelf the judge. 1. What is the true religion? Unleſs the 
law of nature, at the ſame time, deliver'd into his hands the thirty-nine articles 
of the one, only, true religion, and another book, wherein all the ceremonies 
and outward worſhip of it are contained. But it being certain, that the law of 
nature has not done this; and as certain, that the articles, ceremonies, and diſ- 
eipline of this on nly, true religion, has been often varied, in ſeveral ages and 
countries, fince the magiſtrate's commiſſion, by the law of nature, was firlk 
given: there is no remedy left, but that the magiſtrate muſt judge, what is the 
true religion, if he muſt puniſh them, who reject it. Suppoſe the magiſtrate be 
commiſſioned to puniſh thoſe, who depart from right reaſon, the magiſtrate can 
yet never puniſh any one, unleſs he be judge, what is right reaſon; and then, 


* 


arrows in a man's houſe, are againſt right reaſon, he may make laws to puniſh 
men guilty of thoſe, as rejecting right reaſon, 1 e 
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So, if the magiſtrate, in England, or France, having a comm'ſſion to punifh 
thoſe, who reject the one, only, true religion, judges the religion of his national 
church to be it, tis pofſible for him to lay penalties on thoſe, who reject it, pur - 
ſuant to that commiſſion ; otherwiſe, without judging that to be the one, only, 
true religion, tis wholly impracticable for him, to puniſh thoſe, who embrace 
it not, as rejecters of the one, only, true religion. | 
To provide as good a falvo, as the thing will bear, you ſay, in the following 
words, before we can ſuppoſe magiſtrates, every where, ſo to puniſh, we mutt 
« ſuppoſe the true religion to be, every where, the national.” That is true of 
actual puniſhment, but not of laying on penalties by law; for that would be to 
ſuppoſe the national religion makes, or chuſes, the magiſtrate, and not the ma- 
giſtrate the national religion. But we ſee the contrary ; for let the national reli- 
ion be, what it will, before, the magiſtrate doth not always fall into it and em- 
e that; but, if he thinks not that, but ſome other, the true, the firſt oppor- 
tunity he has, he changes the national religion into that, which he judges the 
true, and then puniſhes the diſſenters from it; where his judgment, which is 
the true religion, always neceffarily precedes, and is that which ultimately does, 
and muſt, determine, who are rejecters of the true religion, and ſo, obnoxious 
to punithment. This being ſo, I would gladly fee, how your method can be, 
any way, practicable to the advantage of the true religion, whereof the magi- 
ſtrate, every where, muſt be judge, or elſe he can puniſh no body at all. 
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You tell me that, whereas I ſay, that, to juſtify puniſhment, it is requiſite Page 54. 


that it be directly uſeful, for the procuring lome greater good than that, which 


it takes away; you © wiſh I had told you, why it muſt needs be directly uſeful 


« for that purpoſe.” However exact you may be, in demanding reaſons of what 
is faid, I thought here you had no cauſe to complain ; but you let flip out of 
your memory the foregoing words of this paſſage, which together ſtands thus, 


* * 


« Puniſhment is ſome evil, ſome inconvenience, ſome ſuffering, by taking L 


ce away, or abridging, ſome good thing, which he, who is puniſhed, has other- 
« wiſe a right to.“ Now to juſtify the bringing any ſuch evil upon any man, 
« two things are requiſite; 1. That he, that does it, has a commiſſion fo to 
« do. 2. That it be directly uſeful, for the promoting ſome greater good.“ 
"Tis evident, by theſe words, that puniſhment brings direct evil upon a man, and 
therefore, it ſhould not be uſed, but where it is directly uſeful, for the procuring 
ſome greater good. In this caſe, the ſignification of the word, directly, carries 


a manifeſt reaſon in it, to any one, who underſtands what directly means. If 
the taking away any good, from a man, cannot be juſtified, but, by making it a 


means, to procure a greater, is it not plain, it muſt be ſo a means, as to have, in 
the operation of cauſes and effects, a natural tendency to that effect; and then, 


it is called directly uſeful, to ſuch an end: and this may give you a reaſon, 


* why puniſhment muſt be directly uſeful, for that purpoſe.” I know, you are 
very tender, of your indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs of force, which I have, 
in another place ſhew'd to be, in your way, only uſeful by accident; nor will 


the queſtion, . you here ſubjoin, excuſe it from being ſo, viz. © why penalties are Page 54- 
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e not, as directly uſeful, for the bringing men to the true religion, as the rod of 


* correction is to drive fooliſhneſs from a child, or to work wiſdom in him ?” 


Becauſe the rod works on the will of the child, to obey the reaſon of the father, 


whilſt under his tuition, and thereby makes it ſupple to the dictates of his own 


reaſon afterwards, and diſpoſes him to obey the light of that, when, being grown 
to be a man, that is to be his guide, and this is wiſdom. If your penalties are ſo 


uſed, J have nothing to ſay to them. 8 8 

Your way is charged to be impracticable, to thoſe ends, you purpoſe, which 
you endeavour to clear, p. 63. That there may be fair play on both ſides, the 
reader ſhall have, in the ſame view, what we both fay. 


. p. 302. © IT remains now to examine, whe- L. 3. p. 63. But how 


ther the author's argument will not hold good, even little to the purpoſe this 
* againſt puniſhments in your way. For, if © the requeſt of yours is, wall 


_* magiſtrate's authority be, as you here ſay, only to quickly appear. For if 
{© procure | the 


2. p. 296. 
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*© render them ineffectual.“ 


fire not of him. 
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procure all his ſubjects (mark what you ſay, LE 


HIS SUBJECTS) the means of diſcovering the way 


of ſalvation, and to procure withal, as much as in 


him lies, that xo remain ignorant of it, or re- 
fuſe to embrace it, either for want of uſing thoſe 
means, or by reaſon of any ſuch prejudices, as may 
| If this be the magi- 


ſtrate's buſineſs, in reference to ALL HIS SUBJECTS 


I defire you, or any man elſe, to tell me, how this 


can be done, by the application of force, only to a 


part of them; unleſs you will ſtill vainly ſuppoſe, 


ignorance, negligence, or prejudice, only amongft 
that part, which, any where, differs from the ma- 
giſtrate. If thoſe of the magiſtrate's church may 
be ignorant of the way of ſalvation; if it be poſ- 


ſible, there may be, amongſt them, thoſe, who © re- 


fuſe to embrace it, either for want of uſing thoſe 
means, or by reaſon of any ſuch prejudices, as may 
render them ineffectual ;” What in this caſe, be- 
comes of the © magiſtrate's authority to procure all 
his ſubjects the means of diſcovering the way of 
ſalvation ?”. Muſt theſe of his ſubjects be neglected, 


and left without the means, he has authority to 


rocure them ? Or muſt he uſe force upon them, 
too? And then, pray ſhew me, how this can be 
done. Shall the magiſtrate puniſh thofe of his 
own religion, © to procure them the means of diſ- 
covering the way of ſalvation, and to procure, as 


much as in him lies, that they remain not 1gno- - 


rant of it, or refuſe not to embrace it ?” Theſe are 
ſuch contradictions in practice, this is ſuch condem- 
nation of a man's own religion, as no one can ex- 
pect from the magiſtrate ; and I dare ſay, you de- 
And yet this is, that he mult do, 
if his authority be to procure ALL his ſubjects, the 
means of diſcovering the way to ſalvation.” And 
if it be ſo needful, as you fay it is, that he ſhould 
uſe it; I am ſure, force cannot do that, till it be 
applied wider, and puniſhment be laid upon more, 
than you would have it. For, if the magiſtrate be, 
by force, to procure as much as in him lies, that 
NONE remain ignorant of the way of falvation ; 


muſt he not puniſh all thoſe, who are ignorant of 
the way of falvation ? And, pray tell me, how is 


this any way practicable, but by ſuppoſing none, 
in the national church, ignorant, and all, out of it, 
ignorant of the way of ſalvation ? Which, what is 
it, but to puniſh men, barely for not being of the 
magiſtrate's religion? The very thing, you deny, 
he has authority to do. So that the magiſtrate ha- 
ving, by your own confeſſion, no authority, thus 
to uſe force; and it being other ways impracticable 
for the procuring all his ſubjects the means of diſ- 


1 


force. And ſo force, being laid aſide, either as u 
the author's argument holds good againſt force, even in your way of apply- 


ing "os | 


deſcribe it, is general, The corruption of nature, which hinders a real em- 
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it, and to profeſs and ex. 


Tis true, the magiſtrate 


that caſe, 
them, 
law. ; 


« jects?” Would 


very extraordinary re- 


covering the way of ſalvation: there is an end of 
nlawful, or unpractieable, 


dneſs and luſts, that hinder an impartial examination, as you 


the magiſtrate provides 
ſufficiently for the jn. 
ſtruction of all his (1. 
jets in the true religion; 
and then, requires them 
all, under convenient pe- 
nalties, to hearken to the 
teachers and miniſters gf 


erciſe it, with one ac. 
cord, under their dire&;. 
on, in publick aſſemblies: 
Is there any pretence to 1 
ſay, that, in ſo doing, EE 
he applies force only to 
a part of his ſubjects; 
when the law is gene- 
ral, and excepts none? 
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inflicts the penalties, in 
only upon 
that break the 
But is that the 
thing, you mean, by his 
* applying force only 
<« to a part of his ſub- 
you 
have him puniſh all, in- 
differently? Them that 
obey the laws, as well as 
them that do not? 
As to ignorance, neg- 
ligence and prejudice, I 
defire yon, or any man 
elſe, to tell me, what 
better courſe can be ta- 
ken to cure them, than 
that, which I have men- 
tioned. For if, after 
all, that God's miniſters, 
and the magiſtrate can. 
do, ſome will ſtill re- 
main ignorant, negli- 
gent, or prejudiced ; 1 
do not take that to be 
any diſparagement to it: 
For certainly, that is a 


medy, which infallibly 
cures all diſeaſed per- 
ſons, to whom it is ap- 


plied. 


bracing 
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bracing the true religion, that alſo, you tell us here, is univerſal; I aſk a res 
medy for theſe, in your way. You ſay, the law for conformity is general, ex- 
cepts none. Very likely, none that do not conform ; but puniſhes none, who, 
conforming, do neither impartially examine, nor really embrace the true reli- 

jon. From whence I conclude, there is no corruption of nature in thoſe, who 
are brought up, or join, in outward communion with, the church of England. 
But “as to ignorance, negligence and prejudice, you ſay you defire me, or any 
« man elſe, to tell, what better courſe can be taken to cure them, than that, 
« which you have mentioned.” If your church can find no better way, to cure 
ignorance and prejudice, and the negligence, that is in men, to examine matters 
of religion, and heartily embrace the true, than what is impracticable upon con- 
formiſts, then, of all others, conformiſts are in the moſt deplorable eſtate. But, 
as I remember, you have been told of a better way, which is, the diſcourſing 
with men, ſeriouſly and friendly, about matters in religion, by thoſe, whoſe 
profeſſion is the. care of ſouls; examining what they do underſtand, and where, 
either through lazineſs, prejudice, or difficulty, they do ſtick ; and applying to 
their ſeveral diſeaſes, proper cures, which it is as impoſſible to do, by a general 
| harangue, once or twice a week, out of the pulpit, as to fit all men's feet with 
one ſhoe, or to cure all men's ails with one, though very wholeſome, diet-drink. 
To be thus © inſtant in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon,” ſome men have thought a 
better way of cure, than a deſire, only to have men driven, by the whip, either 
in your, or the magiſtrate's hands, into the ſheepfold, where, when they are 


once, whether they underſtand or no, their miniſters ſermons ; whether they 


are, or can be better for them, or no; whether they are ignorant and hypocri- 
tical conformiſts, and, in that way, like to remain fo, rather than to become 
knowing and fincere converts, ſome biſhops have thought, is not ſufficiently en- 
quired ; but this no body is to mention, for whoever does fo, © makes himſelf 
an occaſion to ſhew his good will to the clergy.” = 

Tuts had not been ſaid by me here, now 1 ſee how apt you are to be put 


out of temper, with any thing of this kind, (though it be in every ſerious man's 


mouth) had not you deſired me, to ſhew you a better way, than force, your way 
apply'd. And, to uſe your way of arguing, fince bare preaching, as now uſed, 
'tis plain, will not do, there is no other means left, but this, to deal with the cor- 
rupt nature of conformiſts ; for miracles are now ceaſed, and penalties they are 
free from ; therefore, by your way of concluding, no other being left, this of 
viſiting at home, conferring and inſtructing, and admoniſhing men there, and 
the like means, propoſed by the reverend author of the paſtoral care, is neceſſary; 


and men, whoſe buſineſs is the care of ſouls, are obliged to uſe it: for you 


* cannot prove, that it cannot do ſome ſervice (I think, I need not ſay) indirect- 


ly and at a diſtance.” And if this be proper and fufficient, to bring confor- 


miſts (notwithſtanding the corruption of their nature) * to examine impartially 
* and really embrace the truth that muſt fave them,” it will remain to ſhew, why 
it may not do as well, on nonconformiſts (whoſe, I imagine, is the common 
corruption of nature) to bring them to. examine and embrace the truth, that 
muſt fave them? And, though it be not ſo extraordinary a remedy, as will in- 
fallibly cure all diſeaſed perſons, to whom it is apply'd ; yet, ſince the corrup- 
tion of nature, which is the ſame diſeaſe, and hinders the © impartial examina- 
tion, and hearty embracing the truth that muſt ſave them, is equally in both, 
conformiſts and nonconformiſts, tis reaſonable to think, it ſhould, in both, have 
the ſame cure, let that be what it will. | 


BE = ew E. . 4 


Of the neceſſity of force, in matters of religion. 
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OU tell us, © you do not ground the lawfulneſs of ſuch force, as you take Page 20. 


* to be uſeful, for promoting the true religion, upon the bare uſefulneſs 
of ſuch force, but upon the neceſſity, as well as uſefulneſs of it; and therefore 
YoL. It. | "Tn vou 
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: * you declare it to be no fit means to be uſed, either for that purpoſe, or any 
te other, where it is not neceſſary, as well as uſeful,” 9 | 
How uſeful force, in the magiſtrate's hand, for bringing men to the true re. 
ligion, is like to be, we have ſhewn, in the foregoing chapter, in anſwer to what 
you have ſaid for it. So that it being proved not uſeful, it is impoſſible it ſhould 
A. p. 10. be neceſſary. However, we will examine what you ſay, to prove the neceſſity of 
it. The foundation you build on, for its neceſſity, we have, in your argument 
conſidered, where having, at large, dilated on men's inconſiderateneſs, in the 
choice of their religions, and their perfiſting in thoſe, they have once choſen, 
without due examination, you conclude thus; now, if this be the caſe, if men 
© are ſo averſe to a due conſideration, if they uſually take up their religion with. 
ce out examining it, as they ought, what other means is there left?” Wherein 
you ſuppoſe force neceſſary, inſtead of proving it to be fo; for preaching and 
perſuaſion, not prevailing upon all men, you, upon your own authority, think 
fit ſomething elſe ſhould: be done; and, that being reſolved, you readily pitch 
on force, becauſe, you ſay, you can find nothing elſe; which, in effect, is only 
to tell us, if the ſalvation of men's fouls were only left to your diſcretion, how 
you would order the matter. 7 e „„ 

Page 7. AND, in your anſwer to me, you very confidently tell us, © the true reli. 
: gion cannot prevail, without the aſſiſtance, either of miracles, or of autho- 
« rity.” | I ſhall, here, only obſerve one or two things, and then go on to ex- 

amine, how you make this good. Tek 
TE firſt thing, I ſhall obſerve, is, that in your argument conſidered, &c. 
you ſuppoſe force neceſſary, only to maſter the averſion, there is in men, to 
conſidering and examination ; and here, in your anſwer to me, you make force 
neceſſary, to conquer the averſion there is in men, to embrace and obey the true 
religion. Which are ſo very different, that the former juſtifies the uſe of force, 
only to make men confider ; the other juſtifies the uſe of force, to make men 
embrace religion. If you meant the ſame thing, when you writ your firſt 
treatiſe, it was not very ingenuous to expreſs yourſelf, in ſuch words, as were 
not proper, to give your reader your true meaning ; it being a far different 
thing, to uſe force, to make men conſider, which is an action in their power 
to do, or omit; and to uſe force, to make them embrace, i. e. believe any re- 
ligion, which is not a thing, in any one's power, to do, or forbear, as he 
pleaſes. If you ſay, you meant barely conſidering, in your firſt paper, as the 
whole current of it would make one believe, then I ſee, your hypotheſis may mend, 

as we have ſeen, in other parts, and, in time may grow to its full Nature. 
ANOTHER thing, I ſhall remark to you, is, that in your firſt paper, be- 
ſides preaching and perſuaſion, and the grace of God, nothing but force was ne- 
ceſſary. Here, in your ſecond, it is either miracles, or authority, which, how 
you make good, we will now conſider. | 
. You having ſaid, you had © no reaſon, from any experiment, to expect 
p. 272. that the true religion ſhould be, any way, a gainer, by toleration.” I in- 
8e 5. ſtanced in the prevailing of the goſpel, by its own beauty, force and reaſonable- 
neſs, in the firſt ages of chrittianity. You reply, that it has not the ſame 
beauty, force and reaſonableneſs now, that it had then, unleſs ] include 
Page 372 © miracles” too, which are now ceaſed ; and as you tell us, were not with- 
„ drawn, till, by their help, chriſtianity had prevailed, to be received, for the 
religion of the empire, and to be encouraged and ſupported, by the laws of it.” 
Ir therefore, we will believe you, upon your own word, force being neceſ- 
ſary (for prove it neceſſary, you never can) you have entered into the counſel of 
| God, and tell us, when force could not be had, miracles were employed to 
hes ſupply its want. * I cannot but think, ſay you, it's highly probable, (if we may 
be allowed to gueſs at the counſels of infinite wiſdom) that God was pleaſed 
© to continue them,” till then,” i. e. 'till the laws of the empire ſupported chri- 
ſtianity, © not ſo much for any neceſſity there was of them, all that time, for 
* the evincing the truth of the chriſtian religion, as to ſupply the want of the 
0 magiſtrateꝰs aſſiſtance.” You allow yourſelf to gueſs very freely, when you will 
make God uſe miracles to ſupply a means he, no where, authorized, or appointed. 
How long miracles continued, we ſhall fee anon. SAY 
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Say you, © If we may be allowed to gueſs: this modeſty of yours, where 
you confeſs you gueſs, is only, concerning the time of the continuing of mira- 
cles; but, as to their ſupplying the want of coactive force, that you are poſitive 
in, both here and where you tell us, cc why penalties were not neceſſary at firſt; Page 38. 
« to make men to give ear to the goſpel, has already been ſhewn: and a little 
« after, the great and wonderful things, which were to be done, for the evi- - 
« dencing the truth of the goſpel, were abundantly ſufficient to procure atten- 
« tion,” &c. How you come to know, ſo undoubtedly, that miracles were 
made uſe of, to ſupply the magiſtrate's authority, ſince God, no where, tells you 
ſo, you would have done well to ſhew. 


. 


Bur, in your opinion, force was neceſſary; and that could not then be had, Page 36. 
and ſo God muſt uſe miracles. For, ſay you, © our Saviour was no magiſtrate, 
« and therefore could not inflict political puniſhments; upon any man, ſo much 
e Jeſs could he impower his apoſtles to do it.” Could not our Saviour impower 
| his apoſtles to denounce, or inflict, puniſhments, on careleſs, or obſtinate unbe- 
lievers, to make them hear and conſider ? You pronounce very boldly, methinks, 
of Chriſt's power, and ſet very narrow limits to what, at another time, you 
would not deny to be infinite: but it was convenient here for your preſent pur- 
poſe, that it ſhould be fo limited. But, they not being magiſtrates, © he could 
« not impower his apoſtles to inflict political puniſhments.” How is it of a 
ſadden, that they muſt be political puniſhments ?. You tell us, all that is neceſ- 
fary, is to © lay briars and thorns in men's ways, to trouble and diſeaſe them, 
to make them conſider.” This, I hope, our Saviour had power to do, if he 
had found it neceſſary, without the aſſiſtance of the magiſtrates; he could have 
always done, by his apoſtles and miniſters, if he had ſo thought fit, what he 
did once, by St. Peter, have dropped thorns and briars into their very minds, 
that ſhould have pricked, troubled and diſeaſed them ſufficiently. But ſome- 
times it is briars and thorns only, that you want, ſometimes it muſt be human; 
means : and fometimes, as here, nothing will ſerve your turn, but political pu- 
niſhments; juſt as will beſt ſuit your occaſion, in the argument you have then 
before you. | 
THAT the apoſtles could lay on puniſhments, as troubleſome and as great as 
any political ones, when they were neceſſary, we fee in Ananias and Sapphira : 
and he that had © all power given him in heaven and in earth,” could, if he 
had thought fit, have laid briars and thorns in the way of all, that received not 
his doctrine. 1 1 
You add, © but as he could not puniſh men to make them hear him, ſo I bid. 
neither was there any need that he ſhould. He came as a prophet, ſent from 
God, to reveal a new doctrine to the world; and therefore to prove his miſ- 
© fion, he was to do ſuch things, as could only be done by a divine power: 
and the works, which he did, were abundantly ſufficient, both to gain him 
© a hearing, and to oblige the world to receive his doctrine.” Thus the want 
of force and puniſhments are ſupplied. How far? So far as they are ſuppoſed 
neceſſary to gain a hearing, and ſo far as to oblige the world to receive Chriſt's 
doctrine ; whereby, as I tuppoſe, you mean ſufficient to lay an obligation on 
them, to receive his doctrine, and render them inexcufable, if they did not: 
but that they were not ſufficient, to make all, that ſaw them, effectually to re- 
ceive and embrace the goſpel, I think is evident, and you will not, I imagine, ſay, 
that all, who faw Chriſt's miracles, believed on him. So that miracles were not 
to ſupply the want of ſuch force, as was to be continued on men, to make them 
conſider, as they ought, 1. e. till they embraced the truth that muſt fave them. 
For we have little reaſon to think, that our Saviour, or his apoſtles, contended 
with their neglect, or refuſal, by a conſtant train of miracles, continued on, to 
| thoſe, who were not wrought upon, by the goſpel preached to them. St. Mat- ;,;,c.... 
thew tells us, xiit. 58. that he did not many mighty works in his own country, Harm. of the 
becauſe of their unbelief; much leſs were miracles to ſupply the want of force, Ne 7 $41, 
in that uſe you make of it, where you tell us, it is to puniſh the fault of not 
being of the true religion: for we do not find any miraculouſly puniſhed, to 
bring them in to the goſpel, So that the want of force, to either of theſe pur- 
| poles, 
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come from this, or that hand: or, if there be any odds in that, we ſhould be 


and then ceaſed, we ſhall ſee by and by. I fay not this to enter boldly into the 


© our was no magiſtrate, and, therefore could not inflict political-puniſhments,” 


_ uſed? and therefore it is neceſſary, becauſe you can think of no other. 


reply, „Though the grace of God be another means, and you thought fit to 


todo with human in the caſe? But it is no ſmall advantage one owes to logick, 


* 


poſes, not being ſupplied by miracles, the goſpel, tis plain, ſubſiſted and ſpread 
itſelf, without force, ſo made uſe of, and without miracles, to ſupply the want 
of it; and therefore, it fo far remains true, that the goſpel, having the ſame 
beauty, force and reaſonableneſs now, as it had at the beginning, it wants not 
force to ſupply the defect of miracles, to that, for which miracles were no 
were made uſe of. And fo far at leaſt, the experiment is good, and this af. 
ſertion true, that the goſpel is able to prevail, by its own light and truth, with. 
out the continuance of force, on the fame perſon, or puniſhing men, for not 
being of the true religion. | TERED gs | 

You fay, © our Saviour being no magiſtrate, could not inflict political puniſh- 
te ments; much leſs could he impower his apoſtles to do it.” I know not what 
need there is, that it ſhould be political; ſo there was ſo much puniſhment 
uſed, as you ſay, is ſufficient to make men conſider, it is not neceſſary, it ſhould 
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apt to think, it would come beſt, and moſt effectually, from thoſe, who preach- 
ed the goſpel, and could tell them, it was to make them conſider, than from 
the magiſtrate, who neither doth, nor according to your ſcheme, can, tell them, 
it is to make them confider. And this power, you will not deny, but our Sa- 
viour could have given to the apoſtles, | 2 
Bur, if there were ſuch abſolute need of political puniſhments, Titus, or 
Trajan, might as well have been converted, as Conſtantine. For, how true it 
is, that miracles ſupplied the want of force, from thoſe days, till Conſtantine's, 


counſels of God, or to take upon me to cenſure the conduct of the Almighty, 
or to call his providence to an account; but to anſwer your ſaying, Our Savi- 


For he could have had both magiſtrates and political puniſhments at his ſervice, 
if he had thought fit, and needed not to have continued miracles longer, © than 
there was neceſſity for cvincing the truth of the chriſtian religion, as you ima- 
« pine, to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's affiſtance, by force, which is ne- 
* cnn. ” : 

Bur how come you to know, that force is neceſſary ? Has God revealed it 
in his word? no where. Has it been revealed to you, in particular? that you 
will not ſay. What reaſon have you for it? none at all, but this, That having 
ſet down the grounds, upon which men take up and perſiſt in their religion, you 
conclude, © What means 1s there left but force ?” Force, therefore, you conclude 
neceſſary, becauſe, without any authority, but from your own imagination, you 
are peremptory, that other means, beſides preaching and perſuaſion, is to be. 


Wren I tell you, there is other means, and that, by your own confeſſion, 
the grace of God is another means; and, therefore, force is not neceflary : you 


mention it, to prevent cavils; yet it is none of the means, of which you were 
*« ſpeaking, in the place I refer to; which any one, who reads that paragraph, 
i will find, to be only human means: and therefore, though the grace of God 
* be both a proper and ſufficient means, and ſuch as can work by itſelf; and, 
without which, neither penalties, nor any other means, can do any thing; 
vet, it may be true, however, that, when admonitions and entreaties fail, 
*« there-1s no human means left, but penalties, to bring prejudiced perſons to 
© hear and conſider, what may convince them of their errors, and diſcover the 
« truth to them. And then, penalties will be neceſſary, in reſpect to that end 
as an human means.” LE 

Is which words, if you mean any anſwer to my argument, it is this, that 
force 1s neceſſary, becauſe, to bring men into the right way, there is other human 
means neceſſary, beſides admonitions and perſuaſions. For elſe, what have we 


that, where ſenſe and reaſon fall ſhort, a diſtinction, ready at hand, may etch it 

out. Force, when perſuaſions will not prevail, is neceſſary, ſay you, becauſe 

it is the only means left. When you are told, it is not the only means left, 75 
: 2 


1 
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ſo cannot be neceſſary, on that account: you reply, That * when admonitions Page 40. 
s and entreaties fail, there is no human means left, but penalties, to bring pre- 
« judiced perſons to hear and conſider, what may convince them of their errors, 
« and diſcover the truth to them: and then penalties will be neceſſary, in reſpect 
'* to that end, as an human means.” 1 „ 

SUPPOSE it be urged to you, when your moderate lower penalties fail, there 

is no human means left, but dragooning and ſuch other ſeverities, which, you page 9, 
ſay, you condemn as much as I, © to bring prejudiced perſons to hear, and con- 
« ſider, what may convince them of their errors, and diſcover the truth to 
« them.” And then dragooning, impriſonment, ſcourging, fining, &c. will be 
neceſſary in reſpect to that end, as an human means, What can you ſay, but 
this? that you are empowered to judge what degrees of human means are necel- 
ſary, but others are not. For, without ſuch a confidence in your own judg- 
ment, where God has neither faid how much, nor that any force is neceſſary, I 
think this is as good an argument for the higheſt, as yours is for the lower pe- 
nalties. When © admonitions and entreaties will not prevail, then penalties, 
« lower penalties, ſome degrees of force, will be neceſſary, ſay you, as an hu- 
« man means.” And when your Jower penalties, your ſome degrees of force 
will not prevail, then higher degrees will be neceſſary, ſay J, as an human means. 
And my reaſon is the ſame with yours, becauſe there is no other means (i. e. hu- 
man means) left. Shew me how your argument concludes, for lower puniſh- 
ments being neceſſary, and mine not for higher, even to dragooning, & eris 
« mihi magnus Appollo.“ YE 

Bor let us apply this to your ſuccedaneum of miracles, and then it will be 
much more admirable, You tell us, admonitions and entreaties not prevailing, 
to bring men into the right way, “force is neceſſary, becauſe there is no other 
„means left,” To that tis ſaid, Yes, there is other means left, the grace of God. 
Ay, but, ſay you, that will not do; becauſe you ſpeak only of human means. 
So that, according to your way of arguing, ſome other human means is neceſſa— 
ry: for you yourſelf tell us, that the means, you were ſpeaking of, where you 
| fay, that when admonitions and entreaties will not do, what other means is there 
left but force? were human means. Your words are, Which any one, who 
e reads that paragraph, will find to be only human means.” By this argument 
then, other human means are neceſſary, beſides preaching and perſuaſion, and 
thoſe human means, you have found out, to be either force, or miracles : the 
latter are certainly notable, human means. And your diſtinction of human means 
ſerves you, to very good purpoſe, having brought miracles to be one of your 
human means. Preaching and admonitions, fay you, are not ſufficient, to bring 
men into the right way, ſomething elſe is neceſſary; yes, the Grace of God; no, 
ſay you, that will not do, it is not human means: tis neceſſary to have other 
human means, therefore, in the three or four firſt centuries after chriſtianity, the 
_ inſufficiency of preaching and admonitions was made up with miracles, and thus 

the neceflity of other human means is made good. But to conſider, a little far- 
ther, your miracles, as ſupplying the want of force. 

Tu queſtion between us here, is, whether the chriſtian religion did not pre- 
vail in the firſt ages of the church by its own beauty, force and reaſonableneſs, 
without the aſſiſtance of force? I ſay, it did, and therefore external force is not 
neceſſary. To this you reply, © that it cannot prevail, by its own light, and Page 7. 
* ſtrength, without the aſſiſtance either of miracles, or of authority; and 
therefore the chriſtian religion not being ſtill accompanied with miracles, force 
is now neceſſary. So that, to make your equivalent, of miracles, correſ- 
pond with your neceſſary means of force, you ſcem to require an actual appli- 
cation of miracles, or of force, to prevail with men to receive the goſpel; i. e. 
men could not be prevailed with, to receive the goſpel, without actually ſeeing 
ot miracles. For, when you tell us, that © you are ſure, I cannot ſay the chri- Page 6, 
e ian religion is ſtill accompanied with miracles, as it was, at its firſt plant= 
ing; I hope, you do not mean, that the goſpel is not ſtill accompanied with 
an undoubted teſtimony, that miracles were done, by the firſt publiſhers of it, 
which was as much of miracles, as I ſuppoſe the greateſt part of thoſe had, with 
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goſpel prevail, without force, on thoſe, who were not eye- witneſſes of them, we 


of it: but, if truth muſt have either the law of the country, or actual miracles 


. 


whom the chriſtian religion prevailed, till it was < ſupported and encourage, 
« as you tell us, by the laws of the empire >”. for I think, you will not ſay, or, 
if you ſhould, you could not expect to be believed, that all, or the greateſt part 
of thoſe, that embraced the chriſtian religion, before it was ſupported by the 
laws of the empire, which was not till the fourth century; had actually mira- 
cles done before them, to work upon them. And all thoſe, who were not eye. 
witneſſes of miracles, done in their preſence, tis plain, had no other miracle, 
than we have, that is upon report; and tis probable, not ſo many, nor fo well 
atteſted, as we have, The greateſt part then, of thoſe, who were converted, at 
leaſt, in ſome of thoſe ages, before chriſtianity was ſupported by the laws of the 
empire, I think you muſt allow, were wrought upon, by bare preaching, and 
ſuch miracles as we ſtill have, miracles at a diſtance, related miracles. In o- 
thers, and thoſe the greater number, prejudice was not ſo removed, that they 
were prevailed on to conſider as they ought, 1. e. in your language, to conſider, 
ſo as to embrace. - If they had not ſo conſidered, in.our days, what, according E 
to your ſcheme, muſt have been done to them, that did not conſider, as they A 
ought ? Force muſt have been applied to them. What therefore, in the primi. I 
tive church was to be done to them? Why! your ſuccedaneum, miracles, actual 
miracles, ſuch as you deny the chriftian religion to be ſtill accompanied with, 
muſt have been done in their preſence, to work upon them. Will you ſay this 
was ſo, and make a new church-hiſtory for us, and out-do thoſe writers, who 
have been thought pretty liberal of miracles ? If you do not, you mult confeſs, 
miracles ſupplied not the place of force, and fo let fall all your fine contrivance 
about the neceſſity, either of force or miracles; and, perhaps, you will think 
it, at laſt, a more becoming modeſty, not to ſet the divine power and providence 
on work, by rules, and for the ends of your hypotheſis, without having any 
thing in authentick hiſtory, much leſs in divine and unerring revelation to juſtify 
you. But force and power deſerve ſomething more than ordinary and allow- 
able arts or arguments, to get and keep them: Si violandum fit jus, regnandi 
causa violandum eſt.” 10 . „ I 

If the teſtimony of miracles having been done, were ſufficient to make the 
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have that ſtill, and fo, upon that account, need not force, to ſupply the want 


to ſupport it, what became of it, after the reign of Conſtantine the great, un- 
der all thoſe emperors, that were erroneous, or heretical ? It ſupported it{elf in 
Piedmont, and France, and Turkey, many ages, without force or miracles : and 
it ſpread itſelf, in divers nations and kingdoms of the north and eaſt, without 
any force, or other miracles than thoſe, that were done many ages before. 80 
that I think, you will, upon ſecond thoughts, not deny, but that the true reli- 
gion is able to prevail now, as it did at firſt, and has done ſince, in many places, 
without aſſiſtance from the powers in being, by its own beauty, force and rea- 
lonableneſs, whereof well-atteſted miracles is a part. 

Bor the account you give us of miracles, will deſerve to be a little examin- 
ed; we have it in theſe words, © Conſidering that thoſe extraordinary means 
were not withdrawn, 'till by their help, chriſtianity had prevailed to be receir- 
ed for the religion of the empire, and to be ſupported and encouraged by the 
« laws of it, you cannot, you ſay, but think it highly probable, (If we may be 
allowed to gueſs at the counſels of infinite wiſdom ) that God was pleaſed to 
continue them, till then, not ſo much for any neceſſity there was of them, 
Hall that while, for the evincing the truth of the chriſtian religon, as to ſup- 
« ply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance.” Miracles then, if what you fay | 
be true, were continued, till * chriſtianity was received for the religion of the 
* empire, not ſo much to evince the truth of the chriſtian religion, as to ſupply 
e the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance.” But in this, the learned author, 
whoſe teſtimony you quote, fails you, For he tells you, that the chief uſe of 
miracles, in the church, after the truth of the chriſtian religion had been ſufli- 
ciently confirmed by them, in the world, was to oppoſe the falſe and pretended 


miracles of hereticks and heathens and anſwerable hereunto, miracles 928 
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and returned again, as ſuch oppoſitions made them more, or leſs, neceflary. Ac- 
cordingly, miracles, which before had abated, in Trajan's and Hadrian's time, 
which was in the latter end of the firſt, or the beginning of the ſecond century, 
did again revive, to confound the magical delufions of the hereticks of that time. 
And, in the third century, the hereticks uſing no ſuch tricks, and the faith be- 
ing confirmed, they by degrees ceaſed, of which there then, he ſays, could be no 
imaginable neceffity. His words are, “Et quidem eo minus neceffaria ſunt pro Sea. LXV. 
« veterum Pprinciplis, recentiora illa miracula, quod hereticos (quos appellant) 
te nullos adverſarios habeant, qui contraria illis dogmata aſtruant miraculis. Sic | 
« enim vidimus, apud veteres, dum nulli eccleſiam exercerent adverſarii, ſeu 1 
« heretici, ſeu gentiles; aut ſatis illi præteritis miraculis fuiſſent refutati, aut nul- 
« las ipſi præſtigias opponerent, quæ veris eſſent miraculis oppugnandæ; ſubduc- 
« tam deinde paulatim eſſe mirificam illam ſpiritùs virtutem, Ortos ſub Trajano | 
e Hadrianoque hæœreticos oſtendimus præſtigiis magicis fuiſſe uſos, & proinde 
ee miraculorum verorum in eccleſia uſum una REvIxISssE. Ne dicam præſtigia- 
« tores etiam gentiles, eodem illo ſeculo, ſane frequentiſſimos, Apuleium in Afri- 
« ca, in Aſia Alexandrum Pſeudomantim, multoſque alios, quorum meminit 
_« Ariſtides. Tertio ſeculo orto, hæretici Hermogenes, Praxeas, Noetus, Theo- 
& < dotus, Sabellius, Novatianus, Artemas, Samoſatenus, nulla, ut videtur, mi- 
= « racula ipſi venditabant, nullis propterea miraculis oppugnandi. Inde vidimus, 
apud ipſos etiam catholicos, ſenſim defeciſſe miracula. Et quidem, hæreticis 
« nulla in contrarium miracula obſtantibus, quæ tandem fingi poteſt miraculo- 
« rum neceſſitas, traditam ab initio fidem, miraculiſque adeo jamdudum confir- 
matam prædicantibus? Nulla certe prorſus pro primævo miraculorum exem- 
« plo. Nulla denique conſciis vere primævam eſſe fidem, quam novis miraculis 
« ſuſcipiunt, confirmandam.” _ . : | 
Tux hiſtory, therefore, you have from him, of miracles, ſerves for his hy- 
potheſis, but not at all for yours. For, if they were continued, to ſupply the 
want of force, which was to deal with the corruption of depraved, human na- 
ture, that being without any great variation in the world, conſtantly the ſame, 
there could be no reaſon, why they ſhould abate and fail, and then return and 
revive again. So that there being then, as you ſuppoſe, no neceſſity of miracles, 
for any other end, but to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's affiſtance, they 
muſt, to fait that end, be conſtant and regularly the ſame, as you would have 
force to be, which is ſteddily and uninterruptedly to be applied, as a conſtantly 
neceſſary remedy, to the corrupt nature of mankind. : 
Ir you allow the learned Dodwell's reaſons, for the continuation of miracles, 
till the fourth century, your hypotheſis, that they were continued, to ſupply the 
magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, will be only precarious. For, if there was need of mi- 
racles, till that time to other purpoſes, the continuation of them in the church, 
though you could prove them to be, as frequent and certain, as thoſe of our Sa- 
viour and the apoſtles, it would not advantage your cauſe ; ſince it would be no 
evidence, that they were uſed for that end, which, as long as there were other 
viſible uſes of them, you. could not, without revelation, aſſure us, were made 
uſe of, by divine Providence, © to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance.” 
You muſt, therefore, confute his hypotheſis, before you can make any advan- 
3 tage of what he ſays, concerning the continuation of miracles, for the cſtabliſh- 
= ing of yours. For, till you can ſhew, that that, which he afligns, was not the 
1 end, for which they were continued in the church ; the utmoſt you can fay, is, 
that it may be imagined, that one reaſon of their continuation was to ſupply 
the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance: but what you can, without proof, ima- 
gine poſtible, I hope, you do not expect ſhould be received, as an unqueſtion- 
able proof, that it was ſo. I can imagine it poſſible, they were not continued 
tor that end, and one imagination will be as good a proof, as another, 
To do your modeſty right, therefore, I muſt allow, that you faintly offer at 
tome kind of reaſon, to prove that miracles were continued, to ſupply the want 
of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance : and, ſince God has no where declared, that it was 
lor that end, you would perſuade us, in this paragraph, that it was ſo, by two 
reaſons, One is, that the truth of the chriſtian religion being ſufficiently evin- 
| ced, 
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ced, by the miracles, done by our Saviour and his apoſtles, and perhaps their im- 
mediate ſucceſſors, there was no other need of miracles to be continued till the 
fourth century; and therefore, they were uſed by God, to ſupply the want gf 
the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance. This I take to be the meaning of theſe words of 
yours, I cannot but think it highly probable, that God was pleaſed to conti. 
<« nue them till then, not ſo much for any neceſſity there was of them, all that 
« while, for the evincing the truth of the chriſtian religion, as to ſupply the 
« want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance.” Whereby, I ſuppoſe, you do not barely 


intend to tell the world, what is your opinion in the caſe, but uſe this as an at. 
gument, to make it probable to others, that this was the end, for which miracle; 


were continued ; which, at beſt, will be but a very doubtful probability, to build 
ſuch a bold aſſertion on, as this of yours is, viz. that © the chriſtian religion i; 
« not able to ſubſiſt and prevail in the world, by its own light and ſtrength, 
« without the aſſiſtance either of force, or actual miracles.” And therefore, 
you muſt either produce a declaration from heaven, that authorizes you to ay, 
that miracles were uſed to ſupply the want of force, or ſhew, that there was no 


other uſe of them, but this. For, if any other uſe can be aſſigned of them, as 
long as they continued in the church, one may ſafely deny, that they were to 
ſupply the want of force ; and it will lie upon you to prove it, by ſome other 
way, than by ſaying, you think it highly probable. For I ſuppoſe, you do not 
expect that your thinking any thing highly probable, ſhould be a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for others to acquieſce in. When perhaps, the hiſtory of miracles confider- 
ed, no body could bring himſelf to ſay, he thought it probable, but one, whoſe 


hypotheſis ſtood in need of ſuch a poor ſupport. , 

THe other reaſon, you ſeem to build on, is this, That when chriſtianity was 
received for the religion of the empire, miracles ceaſed ; becauſe there was then 
no longer any need of them: which I take to be the argument infinuated in 
theſe words, © Conſidering that thoſe extraordinary means were not withdrawn, 
ce till, by their help, - chriſtianity had prevailed to be received for the religion of 
<« the empire.” If then, you can make it appear that miracles laſted till chriſ- 
tianity was received for the religion of the empire, without any other reaſon for 
their continuation, but to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance ; and that 
they ceaſed, as ſoon as the magiſtrates became chriſtians ; your argument will 
have ſome kind of probability, that, within the Roman empire, this was the me- 
thod God uſed, for the propagating the chriſtian religion. But it will not ſerve 
to make good your poſition, © That the chriſtian religion cannot ſubſiſt and 
« prevail by its own {ſtrength and light, without the affiſtance of miracles, or au- 


_ © thority,” unleſs you can ſhew, that God made uſe of miracles, to introduce and 
| ſupport it, in other parts of the world, not ſubject to the Roman empire, till the 


magiſtrates there alſo became chriſtians. For the corruption of nature being the 
ſame without, as within the bounds of the Roman empire; miracles, upon 
your hypotheſis, were as neceſſary to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aflitt- 


ance, in other countries, as in the Roman empire. For, I do not think, you 


will find the civil ſovereigns were the firſt converted, in all thoſe countries, where 
the chriſtian religion was planted after Conſtantine's reign : and, in all thoſe, it 
will be neceſſary for you to ſhew us the afliftance of miracles, 

Bur let us ſee, how much your bypotheſis is favoured by church-hiſtory. If 
the writings of the fathers of greateſt name and credit are to be believed, miracles 
were not withdrawn, when “ chriſtianity had prevailed to be received for the 
e religion of the empire.” Athanaſius, the great defender of the catholick or- 
thodoxy, writ the life of his cotemporary, St. Anthony, full of miracles ; which 
though ſome have queſtioned, yet the learned Dodwell allows to be writ by 
Athanaſius : and the ſtile evinces it to be his, which is alſo confirmed by other 


_ eccleſiaſtical writers. 


© PALLADIUs tells us, that Ammon did many miracles : but that particu- 
« larly St. Athanaſius related, in the life of Anthony, that Ammon going with 
« ſome monks, Anthony had ſent to him; when they came to the river Lycus, 


* which they were to pals, was afraid to ſtrip, for fear of ſceing himſelf naked; 


* and whilſt he was in diſpute of this matter, he was taken up, and in an extaly 
3 | | | «c carried 


_: 
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tc carried over, by an angel, the teſt of the monks ſwimming the river. When 
« he came to Anthony, Anthony told him, he had ſent for him, becauſe God 
« had revealed many things to him, concerning him, and particularly his tranſ- 
« ſation. And when Ammon died in his retirement, Anthony ſaw his ſoul 
« carried into heaven by angels.“ Palladius in vita Ammonis. 82 75 
« SOCRATES. tells us, that Anthony ſaw the ſoul of Ammon taken up, by T. 4 6, 45; 
« angels, as Athanaſius. writes in the life of Anthony ?” 


"4 


AND again, ſays he, it ſeems ſuperfluous for me to relate the many miras Socrat. I. 1. 
« cles, Anthony did; how .he. fought openly with devils, diſcovering all their © “ 
« tricks and cheats: for Athanaſius, biſhop of Alexandria, has prevented me 
« on that ſubject, having writ a book particularly of his life.” 
« ANTHONY was thought worthy of the viſion of God, and led a life per- 
« fectly conformable to the laws of Chriſt. This, whoever reads the book, 
« wherein is contained the hiſtory of his life, will eafily know ; wherein he 
« will alſo ſee prophecy ſhining out; for he propheſied very clearly, of thoſe, 
« who were infected with the Arian contagion, and foretold what miſchief from 
« them was threatened to the churches, God truly revealing all theſe things to 
him, which is certainly the principal evidence of the catholick faith, no ſuch 
« man being to be found among the hereticks. But do not take this upon my 
« word, but read and ſtudy the book itſelf.“ „„ c = 
Tx1s account you have from St. Chryſoſtom, whom Mr. Dodwell calls the Chryſoſt. 
contemner of fables. _ | | : 3 . 1 
St. HigRoM, in his treatiſe < de viro perfecto,“ ſpeaks of the frequency of =” 
miracles done in his time, as a thing paſt queſtion : beſides thoſe, not a few, 
which he has left upon record, in the lives of Hilarion and Paul, two monks, 
whole lives he writ. And he, that has a mind to ſee the plenty of miracles 
of this kind, need but read the collection of the lives of the fathers, made by 
Roſweydus. 5% Ts | 
RvuFF1iN tells us, that Athanaſius lodged the bones of St. John Baptiſt in Czcum il- 
the wall of the church, knowing, by the ſpirit of prophecy, the good they 1 
were to do the next generation; and of what efficacy and uſe they were, may ere ed 
be concluded from the church with the golden roof, built to them ſoon after, in Nec c dux 
the place of the temple of Serapis. 3 | Fs par 
St. AvsT1N tells us, © that he knew a blind man, reſtored to fight, by the merare poſ- 
bodies of the Milan Martyrs, and ſome other ſuch things; of which kind, mms. 1 . 
there were ſo many done, in that time, that many eſcaped his knowledge; 13. 
* and thoſe, which he knew, were more than he could number.” More of W* _ 
this you may ſee epiſt. 137. | | "6 oe ag 
He farther aſſures us, that, by the ſingle reliques of St. Stephen, © a blind 
* woman receiv'd her fight. Lucullus was cured of an old fiſtula ; Eucharius 
« of the ſtone; three gouty men recovered ; a lad killed with a cart-wheel go- 
ing over him, reſtored to life ſafe and found, as if he had received no hurt: 


| © a nun lying at the point of death, they ſent her coat to the ſhrine, but ſhe 


* dying before it was brought back, was reſtored to life by its being laid on her 

e dead body. The like happened at Hippo, to the daughter of Bassus ; and 

* two others,” whoſe names he ſets down, were, by the ſame reliques, © raiſed 

from the dead.” | | 

_ AFTER theſe and other particulars, there ſet down, of miracles done in his Libelli dati 
time, by thoſe reliques of St. Stephen, the holy father goes on thus; © what ſunt. Cum 
© ſhall I do? preſſed by my promiſe of diſpatching this work. I cannot here corny WY 
* ſet down all: and, without doubt, many, when they ſhall read this, will be lia divinarum 
troubled, that I have omitted ſo many particulars, which they truly know, as im- 
* well as I. For if I ſhould, paſſing by the reſt, write only the miraculous noſtris tem- 
Cures, which have been wrought, by this moſt glorious martyr Stephen, in Poribus fre- 
the colony of Calama, and this of ours, I ſhould fill many books, and yet . 
ſhould not take in all of them: but only of thoſe, of which there are collec- Dei. 1. xxii. 
© tions publiſhed, which are read to the people: for this, I took care, ſhould © *: 

* be done, when I ſaw that ſigns of divine power, like thoſe of old, were FRE“ 


** QVENT alſo in our times. It is not two years ſince that ſhrine has been 
YO IH, . 6 A Bt, © at 


1 
* 


* 
* 
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to this purpoſe, in the ſame authors; and, if you pleaſe, you may conſult al 


Page 7. 


at Hippo: and many of the bocks (Which I certainly know to be fo) not be. 


things to have been done, by the ſame mart R 


the other, as I remember, about ſeventeen. 80 that at Hippo alone, in two 


veral churfches. | 


as to be able to aſſure us, that it was different from that, for which God made 


cles, between the apoſtles and Conſtantine's time, or any other period, you ſhall 


ſervient to your hypotheſis. 


things, ſpeak of miracles in their time with no leſs aſſurance, than the fathers be- 


which takes and rejects the teſtimony of the antients, at pleaſure, as may beſt 
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e ing publiſhed; thoſe, which are publiſhed; conoerning thoſe miraculous ope : 
« rations, 4moutited to neat fifty, when I writ this. But at Calama, where thi, 
ce ſhrink was before, there ate indre publiſhed, and their number is incompara- 


« bly greater. At Uzal alſo à colony, and near Utica, we know many famous 
Two of thoſe books he mentions, are printed in the appetidix of the tenth 
tome of St. Auſtin's works of Plantin's edit. One of them contains two miracles, 


years time, we may count, belides thoſe omitted, there were publiſhed above 
600 miracles, and, as he ſays, incomparably more at Calama: beſides what 
were done, by other reliques of the ſame St. Stephen, in other parts of the 
world, which cannot be ſuppoſed to have had leſs virtue than thoſe, ſent to thi, 
part of Africa. For the reliques of St. Stephen, diſcovered by the dream of 4 
monk, were divided and ſent into diſtatit countries, and there diſtributed to ſe- 
 Taurst may ſuffice to ſhew, that, if the fathers of the church, of greateſt 
name and authority, are to be believed, miracles were not withdrawn, but con- 
tinued down to the latter end of the fourth century, long after © chriſtianity had 
e prevailed to be received for the religion of the empire.” 1 | 
Bur, if theſe teſtimonies of Athanaſius, Chryſoſtom, Palladius, Ruffin, 
St. Hierom, and St. Auſtin, will not ſerve your turn, you may find much more 


St. Baſil, Gregory Nazlanzen, Gregory Nyſſen, St. Ambroſe, St. Hilary, Theo- 
doret, and others. TO = by 

Tn1s being ſo, you muſt either deny the authority of theſe fathers, or grant 
that miracles continued in the church, after © chriſtianity was received for the 
« religion of the empire; and then, they could not be, © to ſupply the want 
<« of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance,” unleſs they were to ſupply the want of what 
was not wanting; and therefore, they were continued for ſome other end, 
Which end of the continuation of miracles, when you are fo far inſtructed in, 


uſe of them, in the 2d and 3d centuries : when you are ſo far admitted into the 
ſecrets of divine providence, as to be able to convince the world, that the mira- 


pitch on, were to fupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, and thoſe after, 
for ſome other purpoſe ; what you ſay, may deſerve to be conſidered. Till you 
do this, you will only ſhew the liberty you take, to aſſert, with great confidence, 
though without any ground, whatever will ſuit your ſyſtem; and that you do 
not ſtick to make bold with the counſels of infinite wiſdom, to make them ſub- 


— 


4 


Ap fol leave you to difpoſe of the credit of eccleſiaſtical writers, as you 
ſhall think fit; and, by your authority, to eſtabliſh, or invalidate theirs, as you 
pleaſe. But this, I think, is evident, that he, who will build his faith, or rea- 
ſonings, upon miracles, delivered by church-hiſtorians, will find cauſe to go no 
farther than the apoſtles time, or elſe not to {top at Conſtantine's : ſince the writ- 
ers, after that period, whoſe word we readily take, as unqueſtionable in other 


fore the 4th century; and a great part of the miracles of the 2d and zd centuries 
ſtand upon the credit of the writers of the 4th. So that that fort of argument, 


ſuit with it, will not have much force with thoſe, who are not diſpoſed to em- 
brace the hypotheſis, without any arguments at all. : 9 
You grant, * that the true religion has always light and ſtrength of its own. 
© i. e. without the affiſtance of force, or miracles, ſufficient to prevail with all, 
that conſider it ſeriouſly, and without prejudice :” that, therefore, for which 
the aſſiſtance of force is wanting, is to make men conſider ſeriouſly, and without 
« prejudice :” Now, whether the miracles, that we have ſtill, miracles, done by 


Chriſt and his apoſtles, atteſted, as they are, by undeniable hiſtory, be not er 


* 
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in geal with men's prejudices,” than force, and than force, which requires no- 

thing, but outward conformity, I leave the world to judge. All the affiſtance, 

the true teligion needs froth authority, is only a liberty for it, to be truly taught; 


but it has ſeldom had that from the powers in being, in its firſt entry into their 
dominions, fince the withdrawing of miracles: and yet I deſire you to tell me, 
into what country the goſpel, accompanied (as now it is) only with paſt mi- 
tacles, has been brought by the preaching of men, who have laboured in it af- 
ter the example of the apoſtles, where it did not fo prevail over men's prejudices, 
« that as many as were ordained to eternal life,” conſidered and believed it. 
Which, as you may ſee, Acts xiti. 48. was all the advance it made, even, when 
affiſted with the gift of miracles: for neither then were all, or the majority, 
wrought on to confider, and embrace it. Rs | 
Bor yet the goſpel cannot prevail, by its own light and ſtrength ;” and 
therefore miracles were to ſupply the place of force. How was force uſed? A 
law being made, there was a continued application of puniſhment to all thoſe, 
whom it brought not to embrace the doctrine propoſed. Were miracles ſo uſed, 
till force took place? For this, we ſhall want more new church-hiſtory, and, 
I think, contrary to what we read, in that part of it, which is unqueſtionable ; | 1 
I mean in the Acts of the apoſtles, where we ſhall find, that the then promulga- M 
tors of the goſpel, when they had preached, and done what miracles the Spirit "= 
of God directed, if they prevailed not, they often left them: © Then Paul and Acts xiii. 46. 
Barnabas waxed bold, and ſaid, It was neceſſary that the word of God 
te ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to you: but ſeeing you put it from you, and 
« judge yourſelves unworthy, we turn to the gentiles. They ſhook off Ver. 5. 
te the duſt of their feet againſt them, and came unto Iconium. But when divers Ads xix, g. 
te were hardened, and believed not, but ſpake evil of that way, before the mul- 
I e titude, he departed from them, and ſeparated the diſciples. Paul was preſſed Acts xviii. 5, 
ain ſpirit, and teſtified to the Jews, that Jeſus was Chriſt ; and when they op-“. 
b « poſed themſelves, and blaſphemed, he ſhook his raiment, and ſaid unto them 
« your blood be upon you own heads, I am clean, from henceforth 1 will go 
< unto the gentiles.” Did the chriftian magiſtrate ever do ſo, who thought it 
neceſſary to ſupport the chriſtian religion, by laws? Did they ever, when they 
had a while puniſhed thoſe, whom perſuaſions and preaching had not prevailed 
on, give off, and leave them to themſelves, and make trial of their puniſhment __ = 
upon others? Or, is this your way of force and puniſhment ? If it be not, yours * 
is not what miracles came to ſupply the room of, and ſo is not neceſſary. For uk 
you tell us, they are punifhed to make them conſider, and they can never be ſup- 
poſed to conſider, © as they ought, while they perſiſt in rejecting;' and there- Page 24, 25: 
fore, they are juſtly puniſhed to make them ſo conſider : fo that not fo conſi- 
dering, being the fault, for which they are puniſhed, and the amendment of that 
fault, the end, which is deſigned to be attained, by puniſhing, the puniſhment 
muſt continue. But men were not always beat upon with miracles. To this 
perhaps, you will reply, that the ſeeing of a miracle, or two, or half a dozen, 
was ſufficient to procure a hearing ; but that being puniſhed, once or twice, or 
| half a dozen times, is not; for you tell us, © the power of miracles, commu- Page 36. 

_ © nicated to the apoſtles, ſerved altogether, as well as puniſhment, to procure 
them a hearing :” where, if you mean, by hearing, only attention, who doubts 
but puniſhment may, alſo, procure that? If you mean, by hearing, receiving, 
and embracing, what is propoſed, that even miracles themſelves did not effect, 
upon all eye-witneſſes. Why then, I beſeech you, if one be to ſupply the place 
of the other, is one to be continued on thoſe, who do reject, when the other 
was never long continued, nor, as I think we may ſafely ſay, often repeated, to 
thoſe, who perfiſted in their former perſuaſions? | 

Ar TER all, therefore, may not one juſtly doubt, whether miracles ſupplied 

the place of puniſhment ; nay, whether you yourſelf, if you be true to your 38 
on principles, can think fo? You tell us, that not to join © themſelves to the Page 25. N 

<* true church, where ſufficient evidence is offered, to convince men, that it is fo © a 
is a fault, that it cannot be unjuſt to puniſh.” Let me aſk you, now: Did 
the apoſtles, by their preaching and miracles offer ſufficient evidence to con- 
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Page 77. 


A. p. 16. 


* in noiſome priſons: 


vince men, that the church of Chriſt was the true chureh; or, which is, in 
this caſe, the ſame thing, that the doctrine, they preached was the true reli 


gion? If they did, were not thoſe, who perſiſted in unbelief, guilty of a fault? 
And, if ſome of the miracles, done in thoſe days, ſhould now be repeated, 
and yet men ſhould not embrace the doctrine, or join themſelves to the church, 
which thoſe miracles. accompanied, would you not think them guilty of a fault 


which the magiſtrate might juſtly, nay, ought to puniſh ?. if you would anſwer 


truly and ſincerely to this queſtion, I doubt you would think your beloved pu- 
niſhments neceſſary, notwithſtanding miracles, there being no other human 
© means left.“ I do not make this judgment of you, from any ill opinion! 
have, of your good nature, but it is conſonant to your principles: for, if not 
profefling the true religion, where ſufficient evidence is offered, by bare preach- 
ing, be a fault, and a fault juſtly to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, you will cer- 
tainly think it much more his duty to puniſh a greater fault, as you muſt allow 
it is, to reject truth propoſed with arguments and miracles, than with bare argu- 
ments: ſince you tell us, that the magiſtrate is * obliged to procure, as much 
&© as in him lies, that every man take care of his own ſoul, i. e. conſider as he 
* ought; which no man can be ſuppoſed to do, whilſt he perſiſts in rejecting: 
as YOu tel 08.188 37S HS none ooo a ood3os ns, 
_ MixacLEs, ſay you, ſupplied: the want of force, © till, by their help, 
« Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received for the religion of the empire.” Not 


that the magiſtrates had not as much commiſſion then, from the law of nature, 


to uſe force, for promoting the true religion, as ſince : but, becauſe the magiſ- 
trates then, not being of the true religion, did not afford it the affiſtance of their 


political power. If this be ſo, and there be a neceflity, either of force, or mi- 


racles, will there not be the ſame reaſon for miracles, ever ſince, even to this day, 
and fo on, to the end of the world, in all thoſe countries, where the magiſtrate 


is not of the true religion ? e Unleſs (as you urge it) you will ſay (what, with- 


cut impiety, cannot be faid) that the wiſe and benign diſpoſer of all things, 


te has not furniſhed mankind, with competent means, for the promoting his own 


* honour in the world, and the good of ſouls.” 


Bur to put an end to your pretence to miracles, as ſupplying the place of 


force. Let me aſk you, whether, ſince the withdrawing of miracles, your mo- 


derate. degree of force has been made uſe of, for the ſupport of the chriſtian re- 
ligion? If not, then miracles were not made uſe of, to ſupply the want of force, 
unleſs it were for the ſupply of ſuch force, as chriſtianity never had, which is 
for the ſupply of juſt no force at all; or elſe, for the ſupply of the ſeverities, 
which have been in uſe amongſt chriſtians, which is worſe than none at all, 
Force, you ſay, is neceſſary : what force? © Not fire and ſword, not loſs of e- 
“ ſtates, not maiming with corporal puniſhments, not ſtarving and tormenting 
” thoſe you condemn. *© Not compulſion: theſe ſeveri- 
* ties, you ſay, are apter to hinder, than promote the true religion; but mo- 
ee derate, lower penalties, tolerable inconveniencies, ſuch as ſhould a little di- 
e ſturb and diſeaſe men.” This afliftance not being to be had from the magi- 
ſtrate, in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, miracles, ſay you, were continued 
'till © chriſtianity. became the religion of the empire, not fo much for any neceſ- 
* ſity there was, of them, all that while, for the evincing the truth of the 
« chriſtian religion, as to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance. For 
« the true religion, not being able to ſupport itſelf, by its own light, and ſtrength, 
«© without the aſſiſtance either of miracles, or of authority,” there was a neceſ- 
ſity of the one or the other; and therefore, whilſt the powers, in being, aſſiſted 
not, with neceſſary force, miracles ſupplied that want. Miracles, then, being to 


cx 


ſupply neceſſary force, and neceſſary force being only © lower, moderate penal- 


< ties,. ſome 1nconveniencies, ſuch as only diſturb and diſeaſe a little :” if you 
cannot ſhew that, in all countries, where the magiſtrates have been chriſtian, 


they have affiſted with ſuch force, tis plain that miracles ſupplied not the want 


of neceſſary force; unleſs, to ſupply the want of your neceſſary force, for a 
time, were to ſupply the want of an aſſiſtance, which true religion had not, up- 
on the withdrawing of miracles, and I think, 1 may ſay, was never thought on, 


by 
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by any authority, in any age, or country, till you, now, above 1300 years af- 
ter, made this happy diſcovery. Nay, Sir, ſince the true religion, as you tell 
us, cannot prevail, or ſubſiſt, without miracles, or authority, i. e. your mode- 
rate force; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the chriſtian religion has, in all ages 
and countries, been accompanied, either with actual miracles, or ſuch force: 
which, whether it be ſo or no, I leave you, and all ſober men, to conſider. When 
you can ſhew, that it has been fo, we ſhall have reaſon to be ſatisfied with your 
bold aſſertion: That the chriſtian religion, as delivered in the new teſtament, 
cannot © prevail, by its own light and ſtrength, without the affiſtance” of your 
moderate penalties, or of actual miracles, accompanying it. But if, ever ſince the 
withdrawing of miracles, in all chriſtian churches, where force has been thought 
neceſſary by the magiſtrate, to ſupport the national, or (as, every-where, it is call- 
ed) the true religion, thoſe ſeverities have been made uſe of, which you (for a 
good reaſon ) © condemn, as apter to hinder, than promote the true religion ;” tis 
plain, that miracles ſupplied the want of ſuch an aſſiſtance from the magiſtrate, 
as was apter to hinder, than promote, the true religion. And your ſubſtituting of 
miracles, to ſupply the want of moderate force, will ſhew nothing, for your cauſe, 
but the zeal of a man ſo fond of force, that he will, without any warrant from 


ſcripture, enter into the counſels of the Almighty ; and, without authority from 


hiſtory, talk of miracles, and political adminiſtrations, as may beſt ſuit his ſyſtem. 


* 
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To my faying, a religion that is from God, wants not the aſſiſtance of hu- Page 8. 


man authority to make it prevail; you anſwer, © This is not ſimply, nor al- 
« ways true. Indeed, when God takes the matter wholly into his own hands, 
« as he does, at his firſt revealing any religion, there can be no need of any aſ- 
_« fiſtance of human authority: but when God has once ſufficiently ſettled his 
« religion, in the world, fo that if men, from thenceforth, will do what they 
« may, and ought, in their ſeveral capacities, to preſerve and propagate it, it 
may ſubſiſt and prevail, without that extraordinary aſſiſtance from him, which 
« was neceſſary for its firſt eſtabliſhment. By this rule of yours, how long 
was there need of miracles to make chriſtianity ſubſiſt and prevail? If you will 
keep to it, you will find, there was no need of miracles, after the promulga- 
tion of the goſpel by Chriſt and his apoſtles; for I aſk you, Was it not, then, 
ſo © ſufficiently ſettled in the world, that if men would from thencetorth have 
“ done, what they might, and ought, in their ſeveral capacities,” it would have 


ſubſiſted and prevailed, - without that extraordinary aſſiſtance of miracles ? Un- 
leſs you will, on this occaſion, retract what you ſay, in other places, viz. That it is 


a fault not to receive the © true religion, where ſufficient evidence is offered to 
* convince men that it is fo.” . It then, from the times of the apoſtles, the 
chriſtian religion has had ſufficient evidence, that it is the true religion, and if 
men did their duty, 1. e. receive it, it would certainly have ſubſiſted and prevail- 
_ ed, even from the apoſtles times, without that extraordinary aſſiſtance, and then 
miracles, after that, were not neceſſary. 

Bur, perhaps, you will ſay, that by men, in their ſeveral capacities, you 
mean the magiſtrates. A pretty way of ſpeaking, proper to you alone : but, 


even in that ſenſe, it will not ſerve your turn. For then, there will be need of 


. miracles, not only in the time you propoſe, but in all times after. For, if the 
magiſtrate, who is as much ſubje&, as other men, to that corruption of human 
Nature, by which, you tell us, falſe religions prevail againſt the true, ſhould not 
do, what he may and ought, ſo as to be of the true religion, as 'tis odds he 
will not; what, then, will become of the true religion, which, according to 
you, cannot ſubſiſt, or prevail, without either the aſſiſtance of miracles, or au- 
thority ? Subjects cannot have the aſſiſtance of authority, where the magiſtrate 


is not of the true religion; and the magiſtrate,” wanting the aſſiſtance of autho- 


rity, to bring him to the true religion, that want muſt be ſtill ſupplied with mi- 
racles, or elſe, according to your hypotheſis, all muſt go to wreck; and the 
true religion, that cannot ſubſiſt by its own ſtrength and light, muſt be loſt in 


the world. For, I preſume, you are ſcarce yet ſuch an adorer of the powers of 


the world, as to ſay, that magiſtrates are privileged from that common corrup- 


tion of mankind, whoſe oppoſition to the true religion, you ſuppoſe cannot be 
Yor; II. | EH” N ' OVET» 
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| overcome, without the affiſtance of miracles, or force, The flock will ſtray, 
unleſs the bell weather conduct them right; the bell-weather himſelf will ſtray, 
unleſs the ſhepherd's crook and ſtaff (which he has as much need of, as any 
theep of the flock ) keep him right. Ergo, the whole flock will ſtray, unlefß 
the bell-weather have that aſſiſtance, which is neceſſary to conduct him right. 
The caſe is the ſame here. So that, by your own rule, either there was no need 
of miracles, to ſupply the want of force, after the apoſtles time, or there is need 
JJC 3 | i 
Bu T your anſwer, when looked into, has ſomething in it more excellent. | 
ſay, a religion that is of God, wants not the aſſiſtance of human authority to 
Page 8. make it prevail. Your anſwer, © True, when God takes the matter into his own 
« hands. But, when once he has ſufficiently ſettled religion, ſo that, if men 
« will but do, what they may, and ought, it may ſubſiſt, without that extra. 
« ordinary aſſiſtance from heaven; then he leaves it to their care.” Where you 
ſuppoſe, if men will do their duties, in their ſeveral capacities, true religion, 
being once eſtabliſhed, may ſubſiſt without miracles. And is it not as true, that 
if they will, in their ſeveral capacities, do what they may and ought, true reli. 
gion, will alſo ſubſiſt, without force? But you are ſure, magiſtrates will do 
what they may, and ought, to preſerve and propagate the true religion, but ſub. 
jects will not. If you are not, you muſt bethink yourſelf how to anſwer that 
old quettion, e 2 ; : | 


al ts Sed quis cuſtodiet ipſos 
C Cuſtodes? 


To my having ſaid, that prevailing, without the aſſiſtance of force, I thought 
1 5 was made uſe of, as an argument for the truth of the chriſtian religion. Vou reply, 
page 6. that you hope, I am miſtaken, for ſure, this is a very bad argument, That 
ce the chriſtian religion, ſo contrary, in the nature of it, as well to fleſh and 
blood, as to the powers of darkneſs, ſhould prevail, as it did, and that not 
* only, without any afliſtance from authority, but even in ſpight of all the op- 
ce poſition, which authority and a wicked world, joined with thoſe infernal pow- 
ce ers, could make againſt it. This, I acknowledge, has deſervedly been infiſt- 
c ed upon by chriſtians, as a very good proof of their religion. But, to ar- 
* gue the truth of the chriſtian religion, from its mere prevailing in the world, 
“ without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in being; as if, 
« whatever religion ſhould ſo prevail, muſt needs be the true religion, ( what- 
ever may be intended) is really not to defend the chriſtian religion, but to be- 
tray it.“ How you have mended the argument, by putting in, mere, which 
is not any where uſed by me, I will not examine. The queſtion is, Whether 
the chriſtian religion, ſuch as it was then, (for I know not any other chriſtian 
religion) and is ſtill © contrary to fleſh and blood, and to the powers of dark- 
e neſs,” prevailed not, without the aſſiſtance of human force, by thoſe aids it has 
ſtill? This, I think, you will not deny to be an argument, uſed for its truth, by 
chriſtians, and ſome of our church. How far any one, in the uſe of this argu- 
ment, pleaſes, or difpleaſes you, I am not concerned. All the uſe, I made of it 
was, to ſhew, that it is confeſſed, that the chriſtian religion did prevail, with- 
out that human means of the coactive power of the magiſtrate, which you at- 
firmed to be neceſſary; and this, I think, makes good the experiment I brought. 
Nor will your ſeeking, your way, a refuge, in miracles, help you to evade it; 28 

I have already ſhewn. 
Ibid, Bu r you give a reaſon for what you ſay, in theſe following words; For 
* neither does the true religion always prevail, without the afliſtance of the 
« powers in being; nor is that always the true religion, which does fo ſpread 
and prevail.” Thoſe, who uſe the argument, of its prevailing without force, 
for the truth of the chriſtian religion, 'tis like, will tell you, that if it be truc, 
as you fay, that the chriſtian religion ( which at other times does ) ſometimes 
does not prevail, without the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, it is becauſe, 


when it fails, it wants the due aſſiſtance and diligence of the miniſters - it. 
| 9 « How 
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% How fhalt they hear without a preacher?” How ſhall the goſpel be ſpread 

and prevail, if thoſe, who take on them, to be the miniſters and preachers of it, 

either neglect to teach it others, as they ought, or confirm it not by their lives? 

If therefore, you will make this argument of any uſe to you, you muſt ſhew, 

where it was, that the miniſters of the goſpel, doing their duty, by the purity 

of their lives, and their uninterrupted labour, in being inſtant in ſeaſon, and 

out of ſeaſon, have not been able to make it prevail. An inſtance of this, tis 

believed, you will ſcarce find: and, if this be the caſe, that it fails not to pre- 

vail, where thoſe, whoſe charge it is, neglect not to teach and ſpread it, with 

that care, aſſiduity, and application, which they ought, you may, hereafter, | 

know where to lay the blame; not on the want of ſufficient light and ſtrength, 3 
in the goſpel, to prevail (wherein, methinks, you make very bold with it) but 

on the want of what the apoſtle requires, in the miniſters of it; ſome part where- 

of you may read in theſe words to Timothy; But thou, O man of God, fol- 

« low after righteouſneſs, godlineſs, faith, love patience, meekneſs : give at- 

« tendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine; preach the word, be inſtant 

« jn ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long ſuffering 

« and doctrine :” and more to this purpoſe, in his epiſtles to Timothy and 

Titus. | | Fr, 
THAT the chriſtian religion, has prevailed, and ſupported itſelf in the world, | 

now, above theſe 1600 years you muſt grant, and that it has not been, by force, | 

is demonſtration. For, where-ever the chriſtian religion prevailed, it did it, as 7 

far as we know any thing, of the means of ts propagation and ſupport, without _— 

the help of that force moderate force, which, you ſay, is alone uſeful and ne- 

ceſſary. So that, if the ſeverities you condemn, be, as you confeſs, apter to 

hinder, than promote the goſpel, and it has, no where had the aſſiſtance of your 

moderate penalties, it muſt follow, that it prevailed without force, only by its 

own ftrength and light, difplayed and brought home to the underſtandings and 

hearts of the people, by the preaching, entreaties, and exhortations, of its mi- 

niſters. This, at leaſt, you muſt grant, that force can be, by no means neceſſary 

to make the goſpel prevail, any where, till the utmoſt has been tried, that can 

be done, by argument and exhortations, prayers and entreaties, and all the 

friendly ways of perſuaſion. %% ͤ 
As to the other part of your aſſertion, Nor is that, always the true religion 

te that does fo ſpread and prevail.” Tis like, they will demand inſtances of you, 

where falſe religions ever prevailed againſt the goſpel, without the aſſiſtance of 

force, on the one fide, or the betraying of it, by the negligence and careleſneſs 

of its teachers, on the other ? So that, if the goſpel any where, wants the magi- 

ſtrate's aſſiſtance, it is only to make the miniſters of it do their duty. I have 

heard of thoſe, and poſſibly, there are inſtances of it now not wanting, who, 

by their pious lives, peaceable and friendly carriage, and diligent application to 

the ſeveral conditions and capacities of their pariſhioners, and ſcreening them, 

as much as they could, from the penalties of the law, have, in a ſhort time, 

ſcarce left a diſſenter in a pariſh, where, notwithſtanding that force had been 

before uſed, they ſcarce found any other. But how far this has recommended vid. Paſtoral 

ſuch miniſters to thoſe, who ought to encourage, or follow, the example, I wiſh, Care, p. 181, 

you would inform yourſelf, and then tell me. But who ſees not, that a juſtice 

of peace's warrant is a ſhorter, and much eafier way for the miniſter, than all 

this ado, of inſtruction, debates, and particular application. Whether it be al- 

fo more chriſtian, or more effectual to make real converts, others may be apt 

to enquire. This, I am ſure, it is not juſtifiable (even by your very principles) 

to be uſed, 'till the other has been thoroughly tried. 

How far our Saviour is like to approve this method, in thoſe, whom he 

ſends : what reward he is like to beſtow on miniſters of his word, who are for- 

ward to bring their brethren under ſuch correction; thoſe, who call themſelves 

ſucceſſors of the apoſtes, will do well to conſider, from what he himſelf ſays to 

them, Luke xii. 42. For that That was ſpoken particularly to the apoſtles and 

preachers of the goſpel, is evident, not only from the words themſelves, but 


from St. Peter's queſtion. Our Saviour, having in the foregoing verſes, declar- 
I | : Qs 


7 
5 


Page 6. 


tween us. 


Ibid. 


Page 9. 


For if, in this caſe, which is the fair trial, chriſtianity can prevail, and falſe re. 


it ſeems, by your way of moderate force, and lower penalties, that, in all coun- 


caſion to ſpeak more, in another place. 


« perſuade the world to conſent to my toleration.” 1 think, by your logick, 2 
propoſition is not leſs true, or falſe, becauſe the world will, or will not, be per- 
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ed, in a parable, the meceſſity of being watchful, St. Peter, ver. an aſks. him, 
79 Lon: ſpeakeſt thou this parable unto us, or even to all ?” To this demand, 
dur Saviour replies, in theſe words, Who, then, is that faithful and wiſe ſte. 
« ward, whom his Lord ſhall make ruler over his houſhold, to give them their 
« portion of meat, in due ſeaſon ? Bleſſed is that ſervant, whom the Lord, when 
he cometh, ſhall find fo doing. Of a truth, I ſay unto you, he will make 
«© him ruler over all that he hath. But, and if that ſervant. ſay in hi; 
e heart, * my Lord delayeth his coming; and ſhall begin to beat the men. 
« ſervants, and maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be drunken. The Lord 
« of that ſervant will come, in a day, when he looketh not for him, and at an 
« hour, when he is not aware; and will cut him in ſunder, and will appoint 
« him his portion with unbelievers, or with hypocrites,” as it is, Matth. XXiy, 
„„ : 

Bur, if there be any thing i in the argument for the truth of chriſtianity (as 
God forbid there ſhould not) that it has, and conſequently can prevail, with. 
out force, I think it can ſcarce be true, in matter of fact, that falſe religions dy 
alſo prevail, againſt the chriſtian religion, when they come, upon equal terms, 
in competition z and-as much diligence and induſtry is led. by the teachers of 
it, as by ſeducers to falſe religions, "the magiſtrate uſing his Force on neither fide, 


ligions too, tis poſſible, contrarieties may prevail, againſt one another, both to. 
gether. To make good, therefore, your aſſertion, you muſt ſhew us, where 
ever any other religion ſo ſpread and prevailed, as to drive chriſtianity Out of 
any country, without force, where the miniſters of it did their. duty to teach, 
adorn and ſupport it. 

As to the following words, * nor is | that always the true religion, which 
© does fo ſpread and prevail; as I doubt not, but you will acknowledge with 5 
« me, when you have but e ee within how few generations after the 3 
e flood, the worſhip of falſe gods prevailed againſt that, which Noah profeſſed, 4 
« and taught his children, which was undoubtedly the true religion, almoſt to 
<« the utter excluſion of it, (though that, at firſt, was the only religion in the 
« world) without any aid from force, or aſſiſtance from the powers in be- 
* ing.” This will need ſomething more, than a negative proof, as we ſhall ſee 
by and by. 5 ö 

Wurkx I ſay, © the inventions of men need the force and help of men: a 
religion, that is from God, wants not the aſſiſtance of human authority.“ 
The firſt part of thoſe words, you take no notice of; neither grant, nor deny 
it to be ſo, though perhaps, it will prove a great park of the controverly be- 


TO my queſtion, « whether, if ſuch a toleration, as is propoſed by the au- 
e thor of the firſt letter, were eſtabliſhed in France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, &c. 
« the true religion would not be a gainer by it?” You anſwer, that the * true 
« religion would be a loſer by it, in thoſe few places, where it is now eſtabliſh- 
e ed, as the national religion; and particularly, you name England. It is then, 


tries, where it is national, the true religion hath prevailed and ſubſiſts. For the 
controverſy is between the author's univerſal toleration, and your new way 0 
force: for greater degrees of force, you condemn, as hurtful. Say then, that 
in England, and wherever the true religion is national, it has been beholden to 
your force, for the advantages and ſupport it has had, and I will yield you the 
cauſe. But, of national religions, and particularly that of England, I have oc- 


In the next place, you anſwer, that you“ ſuppoſe,.. I do not hope, I ſhall 


ſuaded to conſent to it. And, therefore, though it will not conſent to a general 
toleration, it may, nevertheleſs, be true, that it would be adyantageous to the 
true religion; and if nobody muſt ſpeak truth, till he thinks all the world will 


be perſuaded by it, you mult have a en 8999 opinion of your oratory, or elſe, 
5 you 


% © 
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you will have a very good excuſe to turn your parſonage, when you have one, 
into a ſine-cure. But, though I have not ſo good an opinion, of my gift of 
perſuaſion, as perhaps, you have of yours; yet I think I may, without any great 
preſumption hope, that J may as ſoon. perſuade England, the world, or any go- 
vernment in it, to conſent to my toleration, as you perſuade it, to content itſelf 
with moderate penalties. pp "Wu 5 
Y o farther anſwer, if ſuch a toleration, eſtabliſhed there, would permit 
the doctrine of the church of England to be truly preached, and its worſhip ſet 
up, in any popiſh, mahometan, or pagan country, you think true religion 
would be © a gainer by it, for a time; but you think withal, that an univerſal 


469 


« toleration would ruin it, both there, and every where elſe, in the end,” You Page 10. 


grant it, then, poſſible, notwithſtanding the corruption of human nature; that 
the true religion may gain, ſomewhere, and for ſome time, by toleration: it will 
520 under a new toleration you think, but decay under an old one; would you 


ad told us the reaſon, why you think ſo, * But you think, there is great rea- Page 3. 


4 ſon to fear, that, without God's extraordinary providence, it would, in a 


« much ſhorter time, than any one, who does not well conſider the matter 
« will imagine, be moſt effectually extirpated by it, throughout the world,” If 
you have confidered right, and the matter be really ſo, it is demonſtration, that 


the chriſtian religion, ſince Conſtantine's time, as well as the true religion before 
Moſes's tine, muſt needs haye been totally extinguiſhed out of the world, and 
have ſo continued, unleſs, by miracle and immediate revelation, reſtored. For 
thoſe men, i. e. the magiſtrate ( upon whoſe being of the true religion, the pre- 
ſervation of jt, according to you, depends) living, all of them, under a free to- 
 leration, muſt needs loſe the true religion, effectually and ſpeedily, from among 
them; and they quitting the true religion, the aſſiſtance of force, which ſhould 
ſupport it againſt a general defection, be utterly loſt, _ | 1 
Tu y princes of the world are, I ſuppoſe, as well infected with the depraved 
nature of man, as the reſt of their brethren. Theſe, whether, 100 or 1000, 
ſuppoſe they lived together in one fociety, wherein, with the true religion, there 
were a free toleration, and no coactive power of the magiſtrate employed, about 
matters of religion, would the true religion be foon extirpated amongſt them ? 
If you ſay it would not, you muſt grant toleration not to be ſo deſtructive of 
the true religion, as you ſay; or you mult think them of another race, than 
the reſt of corrupt men, and free ſrom that general taint. If you grant, that 
the true religion would be quickly extirpated amongſt them, by toleration, liv- 


ing together in one ſociety, the ſame will happen to them, living as princes, 
where they are free-irom all coactive power of the magiſtrate, in matters of re- 
ligion, and have as large a toleration, as can be imagined. Unleſs you will ſay, 
that depraved human nature works leſs in a prince, than a ſubject; and is moſt 
tame, moſt mortified, where it has moſt liberty and temptation. Muſt not then 
if your maxim be true, toleration quickly deprive the few orthodox princes that 
are in the world (take it, when you will) of the true religion; and with them, 
take away the aſſiſtance of authority, which is neceſſary to ſupport it, amongſt 
their ſubjects? Toleration, then, does not, whateyer your fears are, make that 
woful wreck, on true religion, which you talk of. . 

IS HALL give you another evidence of it, and then come to examine your 
great reaſon, taken from the corruption of human nature, and the inſtance you 
fo often repeat, and build ſo much on, the apoſtaſy after the flood. Tolera- 
tion, you ſay, would quickly, and effectually extirpate the true religion through- 
out the world. What, now, is the means to preſerve true religion in the world? 
If you may be believed, tis force, but not all force, great ſeyerities, fire, faggot, 
impriſonment, loſs of eſtate, &c. Theſe will do more harm than good ; 'tis on- 
ly lower and moderate penalties, ſome tolerable inconveniencies, can do the bu- 
ſineſs. If then, moderate force hath not been all along, no, nor any where, 
made uſe of, for the preſervation of the true religion, the maintenance and ſup- 
port of the true religion, in the world, has not been owing to what you oppole to 
toleration : and ſo, your argument againſt toleration is out of doors. | 


Vor. II, | 06 | N | You 


Page 13. 


Page 7. 


Bentley's 
ſermon of 
the folly of 
atheiſm, 


P. 10. 


* greſſions, than to mortify their luſts, from which they ſpring, which no reli. 


wherein does that conſiſt? The drunkard muſt part with his cups and compa. 
nions, and the voluptuous man with his pleaſures. The proud and vain muſt 


to, interpoſe their power, and by ſeverities againſt drunkenneſs, laſciviouſneſs, 


| faking her? In men's lives lies the main obſtacle to right opinions in religion: 


of England fays in the caſe, will deſerve to be remembered. Did religion 


- 
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Vo v give us, in this and the foregoing pages, the grounds of your fear, it i, 
the corruption of human nature, whicli oppoles the true religion. You expreſs 
it thus, idolatry prevailing againſt it | the true religion] not by its own light 


and ftrength, for it could have nothing of either, but merely by the advan. 
« tage, it had, in the corruption and pravity of human nature, finding out, to 
© itſelf, more agreeable religions than the true, For, ſay you, whatever hard. 
« ſhips ſome falſe religion may impoſe, it will, however, always be eafier to 
« carnal and worldly-minded men, to give even their firſt-born for their tran. 


« gion, but the true, requires of them.” I wonder, ſaying this, how you 
could any longer miſtake the magiſtrate's duty, in reference to religion, and not 
ſee, wherein force truly can, and ought to be ſerviceable to it. What you have 
faid, plainly ſhews you, that the aſſiſtance the magiſtrate's authority can give, to 
the true religion, is in the ſubduing of luſts, and its being directed againſt pride, 
injuſtice, rapine, luxury and debauchery, and thoſe other immoralities, which 
come properly under his cogniſance, and may be corrected by puniſhments ; and 
not by the impoſing of creeds and ceremonies, as you tell us. Sound and de. 
cent, you might have left out, whereof their fancies, and not the law of God, 
will always be judge, and conſequently the rule. CS 5 

THs caſe between the true and falſe religions, as you have ſtated it, in ſhort 
ſounds thus © true religion has always light and ſtrength of its own, - ſufficient 
« to prevail with all that ſeriouſly conſider it, and without prejudice. Idolatry, 
« or falſe religions, have nothing of light, or ſtrength, to prevail with.” Why, 
then, does not the true religion prevail againſt the falſe, having ſo much the ad. 
vantage in light and ſtrength ? The counter-balance of prejudice hinders. And 


lay by all exceſs in apparel, furniture and attendance, and money, the ſupport 
of all theſe, muſt be got only by the ways of juſtice, honeſty, and fair induſtry : 
and every one muſt live peaceably, uprightly, and friendly with his neighbour, 
Here, then, the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance is wanting: here they may, and ought 


and all forts of debauchery : by a ſteady and unrelaxed puniſhment of all 
the ways of fraud and injuſtice, and, by their - adminiſtration, countenance, 
and example, reduce the irregularities of men's manners into order, and bring 
ſobriety, peaceableneſs, induſtry and honeſty into faſhion. This is their pro- 

er buſineſs, every where; and, for this, they have a commiſſion from God, 
both, by the light of nature, and revelation ; and, by this, removing the great 
counterpoiſe, which lies in ſtrictneſs of life, and is ſo ſtrong a biaſs with the 
greateſt part, againſt the true religion, they would caſt the balance on that 
ſide. For, if men were forced, by the magiſtrate, to live ſober, honeſt and 
ſtrict lives, whatever their religion were, would not the advantage be on the 
ſide of truth, when the gratifying of their luſts were not to be obtained by for- 


and, if you will not believe me, yet what a very rational man of the church 


© beſtow heaven, without any forms and conditions, indifferently, upon all; 
if the crown of life was hereditary, and free to good and bad, and not ſet- 
* tled by covenant upon the ele& of God only, ſuch as live ſoberly, righ- 
„ teouſly and godly in this preſent world ;” I believe there would be no fuch 
thing as an infidel among us. And without controverſy, tis the way 
and means of attaining to heaven, that makes profane ſcoffers ſo willing to 
let go the expectation of it. Tis not the articles of the creed, but their du- 
* ty to God and their neighbour, that is ſuch an inconſiſtent, incredible legend. 
They will not practiſe the rules of religion, and therefore they cannot believe 
the doctrines of it.” The ingenious author will pardon me the change of 
one word, which I doubt not but ſuits his opinion, though it did not ſo wel 
that argument, he was then on, : | | 
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Fo grant the true religion has always light, and ſtrength to prevail; falſe 


religions have neither. Take away the ſatisfaction of men's luſts, and which 

then, I pray, hath the advantage? Will men, againſt the light of their reaſon, 

do violence to their underſtandings, and forſake truth, and ſalvation too, gratis? 
You tell us here, No religion but the true requires of men the difficult taſk of 
« mortifying their luſts.” This being granted you, what lervice will this do 

you, to prove a neceſſity of force to punith all diſſenters in England ? Do none 
of their religions requite the mortifying of luſts, as well as yours? 

"AND now, let us conſider your inſtance, whereon you build fo much, that 
we hear of it, over and over again, For you tell us, Idolatry prevailed, but Page 7. 
« yet not by the help of force, as has been ſufficiently ſhewn. And again, 

«© That truth left to ſhift for herſelf, will not do well enough, has been ſuflici- Page 10. 
t ently ſhewn.” What you have done to ſhew this, is to be ſeen, where you 
tell us, Within how few generations after the flood, the worſhip of falſe gods Page 6. 
te prevailed againſt the religion, which Noah profeſſed, and taught his children, 

« (which was undoubtedly the true religion) almoſt to the utter excluſion of it, 

« (tho' that, at firit, was the only religion in the world) without any aid from 

« force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, for any thing we find, in the 

« hiſtory of thoſe times, as we may reaſonably believe, conſidering that it found 

« an entrance into the world, and entertainment in it, when it could have no 

« ſuch aid, or aſſiſtance. Of which (beſides the corruption of human nature) 

« you ſuppoſe there can no other cauſe be affigned, or none more probable, 

« than this, that the powers then in being, did not do what they might, and 

« ought to, have done, towards the preventing, or checking, that horrible 

e apoſtaſy. Here ba, tell us, that the © worſhip of falſe gods, within a very 

«« few generations after the flood, prevailed againſt the true religion almoſt to 


the utter excluſion of it.” This you ſay, indeed, but without any proofs; 


and unleſs that be ſhewing, you have not, as you pretend, any way ſhewn it. 
Out of what records, I beſcech you, have you it, that the true religion was al- 
moſt wholly extirpated out of the world, within a few generations after the 
flood? The ſcripture, the largeſt hiſtory we haye of thoſe times, ſays nothing 
of it; nor does, as I remember, mention any as guilty of idolatry, witain 2 or 
300 years after the flood. In Canaan itſelf, I do not think that you can, out 
of any credible hiſtory, fhew, that there was any idolatry within ten or twelve 
generations after Noah ; much leſs that it had ſo overſpread the world, and ex- 
tirpated the true religion, out of that part of it, where the ſcene lay, of thoſe 
actions, recorded in the hiſtory of the bible. In Abraham's time, Melchiſe- 
deck, who was king of Salem, was alſo the prieſt of the moſt High God. We 
read that God, with an immediate hand, puniſhed miraculouſly, firſt man- 
kind, at the confuſion of Pabel, and afterwards Sodom, and four other cities; 
but, in neither of theſe places, is there any the leaſt mention of idolatry, by 
which they provoked God, and drew down vengeance on themſelves. So that 
truly, you have thewn nothing at all, and what the ſcripture ſhews is againſt 
you: for beſides, that it is plain by Melchiſedeck, the king of Salem, and prieſt 
of the moſt high God, to whom Abraham paid tithes, that all the land of Ca- Page 6. 
naan was not yet overſpread with idolatry, tho' afterwards, in the time of Joſhua, 
by the forfeiture which was therefore made to the Iſraelites, one may have rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, it were more defiled with it, than any part of the world. Be- 
fides Salem, I fay, he that reads the ſtory of Abimelech, will have reaſon to Gen. xx. 
think, that he has alſo, and his kingdom, tho' Philiſtines, were not then infected? 
with idolatry. RE 2 

You think they, and almoſt all mankind, were idolaters, but you may be 
miſtaken; and that which may ſerve to ſhew it, is the example of Elijah the 
prophet, who was, at leaſt, as infallible a gueſſer as you, and was as well in- 
ſtructed in the ſtate and hiſtory of his own country, and time, as you can be 
in the ſtate of the whole world, three or four thouſand years ago. Elijah thought 
idolatry had wholly extirpated the true religion out of Iſrael, and complains thus 
to God. © The children of Ifrael have forſaken thy covenant, thrown down 1 Kings xix, 
thy altars, and flain thy prophets with the ſword; and I, even I alone, am io. 
** left, 


1 Kings xix. 
14. 0 
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<« left, and they ſeek my life to take it away.” And he is ſo fully perſuaded 
of it, that he repeats it again: and yet God tells him, that he had there ye 
7000 knees that had not bowed to Baal, 7000 that were not idolaters: though 
this was in the reign of Ahab, a king zealous for idolatry: and in a kingdom 
ſet up in an idolatrous worſhip, which had continued the national religion, 
eſtabliſhed and promoted by the continual ſucceſſion of ſeveral idolatrous princes, 
And though «he national religions, ſoon after the flood, were falſe, which you 
are far enough from proving ; how does it thence follow that the true religion 
was near extirpated ? which it muſt needs quite have been, before St. Peters 


time, if there were ſo great reaſon to fear, as you tell us, that the true religion 


without the aſſiſtance of force, would in a much ſhorter time, than any one, 
„that does not well conſider the matter, would imagine, be moſt effectually 
« extirpated throughout the world.” For, about 2000 years after Noah's time, 
St. Peter tells us, © that in every nation, he that feareth God, and worketh 
ce righteouſneſs, is accepted by him.” By which words, and the occaſion, on 
which they were ſpoken, it is manifeſt, that, in countries where, for 2000 
years together, no force had been uſed, for the ſupport of Noah's true religion, 
it was not yet wholly extirpated. But that you may not think, it was fo near, 
that there was but one left, only Cornelius, it you will look into Acts xvii. 4. 
you will find a great multitude of them at Theffalonica, © and of the devout 
e Greeks a great multitude believed, and conſorted with Paul and Silas.“ And 


again more of them in Athens, a city wholly given to idolatry. For that thoſe 


oeCcuna, which we tranſlate devout, and whereof many are mentioned in the 
Acts, were gentiles, who worſhipped the true God, and kept the precepts of 
Noah, Mr. Mede has abundantly proved. So that, whatſoever. you, © who 
e have well conſidered the matter,” may imagine, of the ſhortneſs of time, 
wherein Noah's religion would be effectually extirpated throughout the world,” 
without the affiſtance of force, we find it at Athens, at Philippi, at Corinth, 


amongſt the Romans, in Antioch of Piſidia, in Theſſalonica, above 2000 


Page 9 


ears after, and that not ſo near being extinguiſh'd, but that, in ſome of thoſe 
places, the profeſſors of it were numerous: at Theſſalonica, they are call'd a 
great multitude: at Antioch, many: and how many of them there were, in 
other parts of the world, whereof there was no occaſion to make mention, in 
that ſhort hiſtory of the acts of the apoſtles, who knows? If they anſwer'd, in 


other places, to what were found in theſe, as what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe, 


they ſhould not? I think, we may imagine them to be as many, as there were 
effectually of the true religion, chriſtians in Europe, a little before the reforma- 
tion, notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance the chriſtian religion had from authority, 
after the withdrawing of miracles. „„ = 

Bur you have a ſalvo, for you write warily, and endeavour to fave yourſelf, 
on all hands: you ſay, © there is great reaſon to fear, that without God's Ex- 
© TRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE, it would, in a much ſhorter time, than 


any one, who does not well conſider the matter, would imagine, be moſt 


« effectually extirpated by it, throughout the world.” Tis without doubt, the 
providence of God, which governs the affairs both of the world and his church; 
and, to that, whether you call it ordinary, or extraordinary, you may truſt the 
preſervation of his church, without the uſe of ſuch means, as he has, no where, 
appointed, or authorized. You fancy force neceſſary, to preſerve the true reli- 
gion, and hence you conclude the magiſtrate authorized, without any farther 
commiſſion from God, to uſe it, © if there be no other means left; and there- 
fore, that muſt be uſed: if religion thould be preſerved without it, it is by the 
extraordinary providence of God; where, extraordinary, fignifies nothing, but 
begging the thing in queſtion. The true religion has been preſerved, many ages, 
in the church, without force. Ay, ſay you, that was by the *< extraordinary 
« providence of God.” His providence, which over-rules all events, we ealily 
grant it: but why extraordinary providence ? becauſe force was neceſſary to pte- 
ſerve it. And why was force neceſſary ? becauſe otherwiſe, without“ extraordi- 
« nary providence,” it cannot be preſerved. In ſuch circles, covered under good 


words, but miſapplied, one might ſhew yau taking many a turn, in Jour an- 
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| ſer, if it were fit ta walte others time, to trace your wanderings. God has 


appointed preaching, teaching, perſuaſion, inſtruction, as a means to continue 
and propagate his true religion in the world; and, if it were any where preſerv d 
and ropagated, without that, we might call it his ** extraordinary providence: 


but the means, he has appointed, being uſed, we may conclude, that men have 


done their duties, and fo may leave it to his providence, however we will call 
it, to preſerve the little flock. (which he bids not to fear) to the end of the world. 
Bur let us return again, to what you ſay, to make good this hypotheſis of 
yours, that idolatry enter'd firſt into the world by the contrivance, and ſpread 
itſelf by the endeavours, of private men, without the aſſiſtance of the magiſ- 


trates, and thoſe in power. To prove this, you tell us, © that it found en-* 


« trance into the world, and entertainment in it, when it could have no ſuch 


« aid or aſſiſtance.“ When was this, I beſeech you, that idolatry found this 


entrance into the world? Under what king's reign was it, that you are ſo poſi- 
tive, it could have no ſuch aid, or affiſtance? If you had named the time, the 


thing (though of no great moment to you) had been ſure, But now we may 


very juſtly queſtion this bare aſſertion of yours, For ſince we find, as far back 
as we have any hiſtory of it, that the great men of the world were always for- 
ward to ſet up, and promote, idolatry, and falſe religions, you ought to have 
given us ſome reaſon why, without authority from hiſtory, you affirm that ido- 
latry, at its entrance into the world, had not that aſſiſtance from men in power, 
which it never fail'd of afterwards. Who they were, that made Iſrael to ſin, the 
ſcripture tells us. Their kings were ſo zealous promoters of idolatry, that there 


is ſcarce any one of them, that has not that brand left upon him, in holy writ. 


ONE of the firſt falſe religions, whoſe riſe and way of propagating, we have 
an account of, in ſacred hiſtory, was by an ambitious uſurper, who having re- 
belled againſt his maſter, with a falſe title, ſet up a falſe religion, to ſecure his 

ower and dominion. Why this might not have been done before Jeroboam's 
days, and idols ſet up at other places, as well as at Dan and Bethel, to ſerve po- 


litick ends, will need ſome other proof, than barely ſaying, it could not be fo 
at firſt. The devil, unleſs much more ignorant, was not leſs buſy, in thoſe 


days, to engage princes in his favour, and to weave religion into affairs of (tate, 


the better to introduce his worſhip, and ſupport idolatry, by accommodating it 
to the ambition, vanity, or ſuperſtition, of men in power: and therefore, you 
may as well ſay, that the corruption of human nature, as that the aſſiſtance of 


the powers in being, did not in thoſe days, help forward falſe religions ; be- 
cauſe your reading has furniſhed you with no particular mention of it out of 
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hiſtory. But you need but ſay, that the“ worſhip of falſe gods prevailed, with- Page 6, 


out any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, for any thing 
we find in the hiſtory of thoſe times,” and then you have ſufficiently ſhewn, 
what? even that you have juſt nothing to ſhew for your aſſertion. 

Bur whatever that, any thing, is which you find in hiſtory, you may 
meet with men ( whoſe reading, yet, I will not compare with yours) who think 
they have found in hiſtory, that princes, and thoſe in power, firſt corrupted the 
true religion, by ſetting up the images and ſymbols of their predeceſſors, in their 
temples : which, by their influence, and the ready obedience of the prieſts they 
appointed, were, in ſucceſſion of time, propoſed to the people, as objects of their 
worſhip. Thus they think, they find in hiſtory that Ifis, queen of Egypt, with 
her counſellor Thoth, inſtituted the funeral rites of king Ofiris, by the honour 
done to the ſacred ox. They think, they find alſo in hiſtory, that the fame 
Thoth, who was alſo king of Egypt in his turn, inyented the figures of the firit 
Ezyptian gods, Saturn, Dagon, Jupiter Hammon, and the reſt : that is, the 
figures of their ſtatues, or idols; and that he inſtituted the worſhip and facri- 
hices of theſe gods: and his inſtitutions were ſo well aſſiſted, by thoſe in autho- 


rity, and obſerved by the prieſts, they ſet up, that the worſhip of thoſe gods 


loon became the religion of that, and a pattern to other nations. And here we 
may perhaps, with good reaſon, place the riſe and original of idolatry after the 
flood, there being nothing of this kind more ancient. So ready was the ambi- 
tion, vanity, or ſuperſtition of princes, to introduce their predeceſſors into the 
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divine worſhip of the people, to ſecure to themſelves the greater veneration from 
their ſubjects, as deſcended from the gods; or to erect ſuch a worſhip, and ſuch 
a prieſthood, as might awe the blinded and ſeduced people into that obedience 
they defired. Thus Ham, by the authority of his ſucceſſors, the rulers of Egypt, 


is firſt brought for the honour of his name and memory into their - temples, and 


never left, till he is erected into a god, and made Jupiter Hammon, &c. which 


faſhion took, afterwards, with the princes oſ other countries 


Was not the great god of the eaſtern nations, Baal, or Jupiter Belus, one of 
the firſt kings of Aſſyria? And which, I pray, is the more likely, that courts, 
by their inſtruments, the prieſts, ſhould thus advance the honour of kings, a. 
mongſt the people, for the ends of ambition and power; or the people find out 
theſe refined ways of doing it, and introduce them into courts, for the enſlaving 
themſelves? What idolatry does your hiſtory tell you of, amongſt the Greeks 
before Phoroneus and Danaus, kings of the Argives, and Cecrops and Theſeus 
kings of Attica, and Cadmus, king of Thebes, introduced? An art of rule, 
tis probable, they borrowed from the Egyptians. So that, if you had not vouch- 
ed the ſilence of hiſtory, without conſulting it, you would poſſibly, have found 
that, in the firſt ages, princes, by their influence and aid, by the help and arti- 
fice of the prieſts they employ'd, their fables of their gods, their myſteries and 
oracles, and all the aſſiſtance they could give it, by their authority, did ſo much 
againſt the truth, before direct force was grown into fathion, and appear'd open- 
ly, that there would be little reaſon of putting the guard and propagation of the 
true religion into their hands now, and arming them, with force, to promote it. 

THAT this was the original of idolatry in the world, and that it was borrow- 
ed, by other magiſtrates, from the Egyptians, is farther evident, in that this wor- 
ſhip was ſettled in Egypt, and grown the national religion there, before the gods 
of Greece, and ſeveral other idolatrous countries were born. For, though they 
took their pattern of deifying their deceaſed princes, from the Egyptians, and 
kept, as near as they could, to the number and genealogies of the Egyptian 
gods; yet they took the names ſtill of ſome great men of their own, which they 
accommodated to the mythology of the Egyptians. Thus, by the affiſtance of 


the powers in being, idolatry enter'd into the world, after the flood. Whereof, 


if there were not ſo clear footſteps in hiſtory, why yet ſhould you not imagine 
princes and magiſtrates, engaged in falſe religions, as ready to employ their 
power, for the maintaining and promoting their falſe religions, in thoſe days, a3 
we find them now? And therefore, what you ſay, in the next words, of the 
entrance of idolatry into the world, and the entertainment it found in it, will 
not paſs for ſo very evident, without proof, though you tell us never fo confi- 
dently, that you © ſuppoſe, beſides the corruption of human nature, there can 
no other cauſe be afligned of it, or none more probable than this, That the 
* powers, then in being, did not what they might, and ought to, have done, 


(i. e. if you mean it to your purpoſe, uſe force your way, to make men conſider, 


or to impoſe creeds and ways of worſhip ) “ towards the preventing, or check- 
ing, that horrible apoſtaſy.” 7 „„ 

I GRANT, that the entrance and growth of idolatry, might be owing to the 
negligence of the powers in being, in that they did not do what they might, and 


ought to, have done, in uſing their authority, to ſuppreſs the enormities of men's 


manners, and correct the irregularity of their lives. But this not all the aſſi- 


ſtance they gave, to that horrible apoſtaſy : they were, as far as hiſtory gives 
us any light, the promoters of it, and leaders in it, and did what they ought not 
to have done, by ſetting up falſe religions, and uſing their authority to eſtabliſh 
them, to ſerve their corrupt and ambitious defigns. 2 

NATIONA religions, eſtabliſhed by authority, and enforced by the powers 
in being, we hear of, every where, as far back as we have any account of the 
riſe and growth of the religions of the world. Shew me any place, within thoſe 
few generations, wherein you ſay, that apoſtaſy prevailed after the flood, where 
the magiſtrates, being of the true religion, the ſubjects, by the liberty of tolera- 


tion, were led into falſe religions, and then you will produce ſomething againſt 


liberty of conſcience. But to talk of that great apoſtaſy, as wholly owing to to- 
leration, 
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leration, when you cannot produce one inſtance of toleration, then, in the world; 
is to fay what you pleaſe, N 1 rapes Hay” 4 
Tur the majority of mankind were then, and always have been, by the cor- 
ruption and pravity of human nature, led away, and kept from embracing the 
true religion, is paſt doubt. But, whether this be owing to toleration, in matters 
of religion, is the queſtion. David deſcribes an horrible corruption and apoſtaſy 
in his time, ſo as to ſay, © There is none that doth good, no not one; and yet, pal, xiv; 
I do not think, you will fay, a toleration then, in that kingdom, was the cauſe 
of it. If the greateſt part cannot be ill, without a toleration, I am afraid you 
muſt be fain to find out a toleration, in every country, and in all ages of the world. 
For, I think, it is true, of all times and places, that the broad way, that lead- 
eth to deſtruction, has had moſt travellers. I would be glad to know, where 
it was that force, your way applied, i. e. with puniſhments only upon noncon- 
formiſts, ever prevailed to bring the greater number into the narrow way, that 
leads unto life ; which, our Saviour tells us, there are few that find. 
Tas corruption of human nature, you ſay, oppoſes the true religion. I 
grant it you. There was alſo, ſay you, an horrible apoſtaſy after the flood; let 
this alſo be granted you: and yet, from hence, it will not follow, that the true 
religion cannot ſubſiſt and prevail in the world, without the aſſiſtance of force, 
your way applied, till you have ſhewn, that the falſe religions, which were the 
inventions of men, grew up under toleration, and not by the encouragement and 
afliſtance of the powers in being. | 
How near ſoever, therefore, the true religion was to be extinguiſhed, within 9 
a few generations after the flood, (which, whether more in danger then, than 1 
in moſt ages ſince, is more than you can ſhew) this will be ſtill the queſtion, 1 
whether the liberty of toleration, or the authority of the powers in being, con- 
tributed moſt to it? And, whether there can be no other, nor more probable 
cauſe aſſigned, than the want of force, your way applied, I ſhall leave the rea- 
der to judge. This I am ſure, whatever cauſes, any one elſe ſhall aſſign, are as 
well proved as yours, if they offer them, only as their conjectures. 
Nor but that I think, men could run into falſe and fooliſh ways of worſhip, 
without the inſtigation, or aſſiſtance, of human authority; but the powers of the 
world, as far as we have any hiſtory, having been always forward enough (true 
religion as little ſerving princes, as private men's, luſts) to take up wrong religions, 
and as forward to employ their authority, to impoſe the religion, good or bad, 
which they had once taken up; I can ſee no reaſon, why the not uſing of force, 
by the princes of the world, ſhould be aſſigned, as the ſole, or ſo much as the 
moſt probable, cauſe of propagating the falſe religions of the world, or extirpat- 
ing the true; or how you can ſo poſitively ſay, idolatry prevailed, without any 
aſſiſtance from the powers in being. | | 
SINCE, therefore, hiſtory leads us to the magiſtrates, as the authors and pro- 
moters of idolatry in the world, to which, we may ſuppoſe, their not ſupprefling 
of vice, joined as another cauſe of the ſpreading of falſe religions, you were beſt 
conſider, whether you can {till ſuppoſe, there can no other cauſe be aſſigned, of 
the prevailing of the worſhip of falſe gods, but the magiſtrate's not, interpoſing 
his authority, in matters of religion. For that that cannot, with any probability 
at all be aſſigned, as any cauſe, I ſhall give you this farther reaſon. You impute 
the prevailing of falſe religions to © the corruption and pravity of human nature, 
** left to itſelf, unbridled by authority.” Now if force, your way applied, does 
not at all bridle the corruption and pravity of human nature, the magiſtrate's not 
ſo interpoſing his authority, cannot be aſſigned, as any cauſe, at all, of that apo- 
italy, So that, let that apoſtaſy have what riſe, and ſpread as far, as you pleaſe, 
it will not make one jot for force, your way applied, or ſhew, that that can re- 
ccive any afliſtance, your way, from authority. For your uſe of authority and 
force, being only to bring men to an outward conformity to the national religion, 
It leaves the corruption and pravity of human nature, as unbridled as before; as 
1 have ſhewn elſewhere. 8 
You tell us, «That it is not true, that the true religion will prevail by its Page 7, 
own light and ſtrength, without miracles, or the afſiſtance of the powers in 


being 


cc 
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being, becauſe of the corruption of human nature.” And, for this, you give 

us an inſtance, in the apoſtaſy, preſently after the flood. And you tell us, That, 

without the aſſiſtance of force, it would preſently be extirpated out of the world. 

If the corruption of human nature be ſo univerſal,” and fo ſtrong, that, without 

the help of force, the true religion is too weak to ſtand it, and cannot at all pre. 

vail, without miracles, or force, how come men ever to be converted, in coun. 

tries, where the national religion is falſe? If you ſay, by extraordinary provi- 

dence, what that amounts to, has been ſhewn. If you ſay, this corruption is 

ſo potent in all men, as to oppoſe and prevail againſt the goſpel, not aſſiſted by 

force, ot miracles, that is not true. If in moſt men, ſo it is ſtill, even where 

force is uſed. For I deſire you to name me a country, where the greateſt part 

are really and truly chriſtians, ſuch as you confidently believe Chrift, at the laſt 

day, will own to be ſo. In England having, as you do, excluded all the diſſent. 

ers, (or elſe, why would you have them puniſhed, to bring them to embrace 

the true religion?) you muſt, I fear, allow yourſelf a great latitude in thinking, Py 

if you think that the corruption of human nature, does not fo far prevail, even Y 

amongſt conformiſts, as to make the ignorance, and lives, of great numbers a. 

, mongſt them, ſuch as ſuits not, at all, with the ſpirit of true chriſtianity. How 
great their ignorance may be, in the more ſpiritual and elevated parts of the chri. 

ſtian religion, may be gueſſed, by what the reverend biſhop, before cited, ſays of 

| it, in reference to a rite of the church; the moſt eaſy and obvious to be inſtruc. 
Paſtoralcare, ed in, and underſtood. His words are; © In the common management of that 

p. 168. « holy rite [confirmation] it is but too viſible, that, of thoſe multitudes, that 

« crowd to-it, the far greater part come merely, as if. they were to receive the 

E biſhop's bleſſing, without any ſenſe of the vow, made by them, and of their 
« « renewing their baptiſmal engagements in it.” And, if Origen were now alive, 
Ds might he not find many in our church, to whom theſe words of his might be 
= Orig. hom. applied, © Whoſe faith ſignifies only thus much, and goes no farther than this, 
il in Joſ. IX. (e viz. that they come duly to the church, and bow their heads to the prieſts,” 
N | &c. For it ſeems it was then the faſhion, to bow to the prieſt, as it is now to 
the altar. If, therefore, you ſay, force is neceſſary, becauſe, without it, no 

men will ſo conſider, as to embrace the true religion, for the ſalvation of their 

fouls, that, I think, is manifeſtly falſe. If you fay it is neceſſary to uſe ſuch 

means as will make the greateſt part ſo embrace it, you muſt uſe ſome other 

means, than force, your way applied, for that does not ſo far work on the ma- 

jority. If you ſay, it is neceſſary, becauſe poſſibly it may work on ſome, which 

bare preaching, and perſuaſion, will not : I anſwer, if poſſibly, your moderate 

. puniſhments may work on ſome, and therefore, they are neceſſary, tis as poſ- 
5 fible, that greater puniſhments may work on others, and therefore, they are ne- 
[ ceſſary, and ſo on, to the utmoſt ſeverities. | A 


A 


Page 29. THar the corruption of human, nature is every where ſpread, and that it 
works powerfully in the children of diſobedience, © who received not the love 
of the truth, but had pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs;“ and therefore, God gives 
them up to believe a lie, nobody, I think, will deny. But that this corruption 
of human nature works equally in all men, or in all ages; and fo, that God 
will, or ever did, give up all men, not reſtrained by force, your way modified 
and applied, to believe a lie, (as all falſe religions are) that I yet ſee no reaſon 
to grant. Nor will this inſtance of Noah's religion, you ſo much rely on, 
ever perſuade, till you have proved, that from thoſe eight men, which brought 
the true religion with them into the new world, there were not eight thou- 
q ſand, or eighty thouſand, which retained it in the world, in the worſt times of 
the apoſtaſy. And ſecondly, till you have proved, that the falſe religions of the 
world prevailed, without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers 
in being. And thirdly, that the decay of the true religion was for want of force, 
your moderate force, neither of which you have at all proved, as, I think it 
manifeſt, — — | 8 . 
ONE conſideration more touching Noah and his religion, give me leave to 
ſuggeſt, and that is; if force were ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of the true reli- 


gion, as you make it, tis ſtrange, God, who gave him precepts about 8 
| | things, 


= 
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things, ſhould never reveal this to him, nor any body elle, that I Know. 
this, you, who have confeſſed the . ſcripture not to have given the magiſtrate 


ſtanding that commiſſion from the law of nature, there needs tome farther in- 


caſion to remind you of it. „ ads © ina art wt prin 
To conclude; That we may ſee the great advantage your cauſe will receive 
from that inſtance, you ſo much rely on, of the apoſtaſy after the flood; I ſhall 
oppoſe another to it. You ſay, that gdolatry preyailed in the world, in a few Page 8, 
« generations, almoſt to the utter excluſion of the true religion, without any 
e aid from force, or aſſiſtance of the powers in being, by reaſon of toleration, 
« And therefore, you think: there is great reafon” to fear, that the true religion Page 9. 
« would, by toleration, quickly be moſt effectually extirpated, throughout the 
e world.“ And I fay, that, after chriſtianity was received, for the religion of ; 
the empire, and whilſt political laws, and force, interpoſed in it, an horrible | 
apoſtaſy prevailed, to almoſt the utter excluſion of true religion, and a general Mede's Difc; 
introducing of idolatry. And therefore, I think, there is great reaſon to fear 1 1. 5b 
more harm than good, from the uſe of force in religion. che latter 
Tus I think as good. an argument againſt, as yours for foree, and ſomething times. 
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better; ſince what you build on, is only preſumed by you, not proved from 
hiſtory: whereas, the matter of fact here is well known, nor will you deny it, 
when you conſider the ſtate of religion in Chriſtendom, under the aſſiſtance of 
that force, which, you tell us, fucceeded and ſupplied the place of withdrawn _ 
miracles, which, in your opinion, are ſo neceſſary, in the abſence of force, that 

ou make that the reaſon of their continuance ; and tell us, they * were conti- 
* nued, till force could be had; not ſo much for. evincing the truth of the Page 57, 
« chriſtian religion, as to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance.” 60 
that, whenever force failed, there, according to your hypotheſis, are miracles 
to ſupply its want: for, without one of them, the true religion (if we may be- 
lieve you) will ſoon be utterly extirpated; and what force, in the abſence of 
miracles, produced in Chriſtendom, ſeveral ages before the reformation, is ſo 
well known, that it will be hard to find what ſervice, your way of arguing will 
do any, but the Romith religion. „ e BE N 

Bur, to take your argument in its full latitude, you ſay, but you ſay it with- 

out book, that there was once a toleration in the world, to the almoſt utter ex- 
tirpation of the true religion; and I ſay to you, that as far as records authorize 

either opinion, we may ſay, force has been always uſed in matters of religion, 

to the great prejudice of the true religion, and the profeſſors of it. And there 

not beingtan age, wherein you can ſhew me, upon a fair, trial of an eſtabliſhed, 
national toleration, that the true religion was extitpated, or endangered, ſo. much 
as you pretend by it, (whereas there is no age, whereof we have ſufficient hiſ- 

tory to judge of this matter, herein it will not be eaſy to find, that the true 
religion, and its followers, ſuffered by force) you- will in vain endeavour, by in- 
ſtances, to prove the ill effects, or uſefulneſs of tolefation, ſuch as the author 
propoſed, which I challenge you to ſhewn me, was ever ſet up in the world, or 

.. | 3 5 that 
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that the true religion ſuffered by it ; and tis to the want of it, the reſtraints and 


diſadvantages the true teligion has laboured under, and its ſo little ſpreading in 


the world, will juſtly be imputed ; until, from better experiments, you haye 


ſomething to ſay againſt it. F 
Ov Saviour has promiſed, that he will build his chatch on this fundamental 


# 
"IT. " 


truth, that he is © Chriſt the ſon of God; fo that © the gates of hell ſhall 


ce not prevail againſt it,” and this I believe, though you tell us the true rej. 
gion is not able to ſubſiſt, without the aſſiſtance of force, when miracles ceaſe 
I do not remember, that our Saviour, any where, ' promiſes any other aſſiſtance, 
but that of his Spirit, or gives his little flock any encouragement to expect much 
countenance, or help, from the great men of the world, or the coercive power 
of the magiſtrates, nor, any where, authorizes them to uſe it, for the ſupport 
of his church; not many wiſe men after the fleſh; not many mighty, not 
« many noble,” is the ſtile of the goſpel; and I believe will be found to belong 
to all ages of the church militant, paſt and to come, as well as to the firſt : for 
God, as St. Paul tells us, has choſen the fooliſh things of the world to con- 
« found the wiſe, and the weak things of the world to confound the mighty,” 
and this not only, till miracles ceaſed, but ever ſince. To be hated for 
« Chriſt's name ſake, and by much tribulation to enter into the kingdom of 
<« heaven,” has been the general and conſtant lot of the people of God, as well 
as it ſeems to be the current ſtrain of the new teſtament ;. which promiſes no- 
thing of ſecular power, or greatneſs ; fays nothing of © kings being nurſing fa- 
<« thers, and queens nurſing mothers :” which prophecy, whatever meaning it 
have, tis like our Saviour would not have omitted, to ſupport his church with 


| ſome hopes and aſſyrance of ſuch affiſtance, if it were to have any accompliſh- 


A. P. 7. 


ment, before his ſecond coming; when Iſrael ſhall come in again, and with the 


Gentiles make up the fulneſs of his glorious kingdom. But the tenor of the 


new teſtament is, all, that will live godly in Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall ſuffer perſecu- 


3» 


4 tion, 2 Ni iii. 12 8 
In your argument conſider d, you tell us, that no man can fail of finding 


* the way of ſalvation, that ſeeks it, as he ought.” In my anſwer, I take no- 


tice to you, that the places of ſcripture you cite, to prove it, point out this way 


of ſeeking, as we ought, to be a good life; as particularly that of St. John, 


I.. 2. p. 273. 


6 If any one will do his will, he ſhall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
« God:” upon which I uſe theſe words. * So that theſe places, if they prove, 


* what you cite them for, that no man can fail of finding the way of ſalvation, 


„ who ſeeks it as he ought ;” they do alſo prove, that a good life is the only 


.cc 


« way to ſeek, as we ought ; and that, therefore the magiſtrates, if they would 
" 0 men upon ſeeking the way of ſalvation, as they ought, ſhould, by their 


aws and penalties, force them to a good life; a good converſation being the 


e ſureſt and readieſt way to a right underſtanding. And that if magiſtrates will 


e ſeverely and impartially fet themſelves againſt vice, in whomſoever it is found, 
* true religion will be ſpread wider—than ever hitherto it has been, by the im- 
ce poſitions of creeds and ceremonies,” To this you reply, ©* whether the ma- 
b e ſetting themſelves ſeverely and impartially againſt what, you ſuppoſe, 


«« more conduce to the ſpreading the true religion, and rendering it fruitful, in 


ce the lives of its profeſſors, we need not examine; you confeſs, you think, both 


e together do beſt; and this, you think, is as much as needs be ſaid, to that 
« paragraph.” If it had been put to you, whether a good living, or a good 


prebend would more conduce to the enlarging your fortune, I think it would be 


allowed you, as no improper, or unlikely, anſwer, what you ſay here, I think 


Page 30. 


both together would be beſt ;” but here, the caſe is otherwiſe, your thinking 
determines not the point: and other people, of equal authority, may, and ! 


will anſwer for it, do think otherwiſe : but, becauſe I pretend to no authority, 


I will give you a reaſon, why your thinking is inſufficient. You tell us, that 
“ force is not a fit means, where it is not neceſſary, as well as uſeful 85 and 


you prove it to be neceſſary, becauſe there is no other means leſt. Now, if 
the ſeverity of the magiſtrate, againſt what I call vice, will, as you will not 


deny, 


call vice, or the impoſition of ſound creeds and decent ceremonies, does 
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deny, promote a good life, and that be the right way to ſeek the truths of reli- 


gion, here is another means, beſides impoſing of creeds and ceremonies, to pro- 


mote true religion; and therefore, your argument for its neceſſity, becauſe of 
no other means left, being gone, you cannot fay, © both together are beſt,” 
when one of them being not neceſſary, is therefore, by your own confeſſion, 
not to be uſed. £1 | | 1 19255 

1] ttavine faid, that if ſuch an indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs wete ſuffi- 
cient, to juſtify the uſe of force, the magiſtrate might make his ſubjects eunuchs 


for the kingdom of heaven: you reply, that you © ſuppoſe, 'I will not ſay, caſ- Page 31. 


« tration is neceſſary, becauſe you hope, I e digs 2 that marriage, and that 
« grace, which God denies to none, who ſeriouſly it, are ſufficient for that 


0 purpoſe.” And I hope, you acknowledge, that preaching, admonitions and 


inſtructions, and that grace, which God denies to none, who ſeriouſly aſk it, are 
ſufficient for ſalvation. So that, by this anſwer of yours, there being no more 


neceſſity of force, to make men of the true religion, than there is of caſtration, 


to make men chaſte, it will ſtill remain, that the magiſtrate, when he thinks fit, 


may, upon your principles, as well caſtrate men, to make them chaſte, as uſe 
force, to make them embrace the truth, that muſt ſave them. | 
Ix caſtration be not neceſſary, © becauſe marriage and the grace of God is Page 34: 
« ſufficient,” without it; nor will force be neceſſary, becauſe preaching, and the 
grace of God is ſufficient without it; and this I think, by your own rule, where 


you tell us, * Where there are many uſeful means, and ſome of them are ſuf- 


<« ficient, without the reſt, there is no neceſſity of uſing them all.” So that you 


muſt either quit your neceſſity of force, or take in caſtration too; which, how- 
ever, it may not go down with the untractable and deſperately perverſe and ob- 
ſtinate people, in theſe weſtern countries, yet is a doctrine, you may hope, may 
meet with a better reception in the Ottoman empire, and recommend you to 


ſome of my mahometans. e 
To my ſaying, If what we are apt to think uſeful, were thence to be con- L. 2. p. 281; 


« cluded ſo, we might be in danger to be obliged to believe the pretended mi- 


< racles of the church of Rome, by your way of reaſoning ; * unleſs we will 


« ſay (that which, without impiety, cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign 
ce Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, does not uſe all uſeful means, for pro- 
« moting his honour in the world, and the good of ſouls.” This, I think, 


will conclude as much for miracles, as for force: you reply, You think it will 


te not; for in the place I intend, you ſpeak not of uſeful, but of competent, 


i. e. ſufficient means. Now competent, or ſufficient means are neceſſary; but, Page 33: 


* you think, no man will ſay, that all uſeful means are ſo: and therefore tho, 


as you affirm, it cannot be ſaid, without impiety, that the wiſe and benign 


„ Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has not furniſhed mankind, with compe- 


« tent means, for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of 


« ſouls; yet itis very agreeable with piety, and with truth too, to ſay, that he 
does not uſe all uſeful means: becauſe as none of his attributes oblige him to 
« uſe more than ſufficient means; ſo he may uſe ſufficient means, without uſing 


* all uſeful means. For, where there are many uſeful means, and ſome of 
them are ſufficient without the reſt, there is no neceſſity of uſing them all. 


e So that, from God's not uſing miracles now, to promote the true religion, I 
cannot conclude that he does not think them uſeful now, but only that he 
does not think them neceſſary. And therefore, though what we are apt to 


think uſeful, were thence to be concluded ſo; yet, if whatever is uſeful, be 


not likewiſe to be concluded neceſſary, there is no reaſon to fear, that we 
* ſhould be obliged to believe the miracles, pretended to by the church of 
Rome. For, if miracles be not now neceſſary, there is no inconvenience, in 
thinking the miracles pretended to, by the church of Rome, to be but pre- 
tended miracles.” To which I anſwer, Put it how you will, for competent 


means, or uſeful means, it will conclude for miracles ſtill, as much as for force. = 
Your words are theſe, © If ſuch a degree of outward force, as has been men- A. p. 26. 
* tioned, be really of great and neceſſary uſe, for the advancing theſe ends, as 


taking the world as we find it, you fay, you think it appears to be; then it 


* muſk 


* 5 
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te muſt be acknowledged, there is a right ſomewhere. to uſe it for the advancin 
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te thoſe, ends; unleſs we will ſay (What, without impiety, cannot be ſaid) that 
« the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer of all things, has not furniſhed manking 
* with, competent means, for the promoting his own honour in the world, and 
ce the good of ſouls,” What, I beſeech you, now is the ſum of this argu- 
* ment, but this, Force is of great and neceſſary uſe; therefore, the wiſe 
and benign Diſpoſer of all things, who will not leave mankind unfurniſhed 
„ (which; it would be impiety to ſay) Ky competent means, for the promoting 
his honour in the world, and the go 'of ſouls, has given ſomewhere a right 
15 to uſe it 5114 16 IL 2G Cul 29.2 EL: V 1 
= L us try it now, whether it, will not do as well for miracles. Miracles 
« are of great and neceſſary uſe, (as great and neceſſary at leaſt as force) there. 
fore the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer of all things, who will not leave mankind 
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« unfurniſhed: (which it would be impiety to ſay) of competent means, for the 

ee promoting his honour in the world, and the good; of ſouls,” has given ſome- 

where a power of miracles. I aſk you, when I, in the ſecond letter, uſed your 

own words, applied to miracles, inſtead of force, would they not conclude then, 

as well for miracles as for force. For you muſt remember, there was not then, 

in all your ſcheme, one word of miracles, to ſupply. the place of force. Force 

alone was mentioned, force alone was neceſſary, all was laid on-force, Nor was 
{1 it eaſy; to divine, that miracles ſhould: be taken in, to mend the defects of your 
= hypotheſis; which; in your anſwer to me, you now have done, and I eaſily al- 
1 low et, without holding you to any thing you have ſaid, and ſhall always do ſo. 4 

For ſeeking truth, and not triumph, as you frequently ſuggeſt, I ſhall alway 
take your hypotheſis, as you pleaſe, to reform it, and either embrace it, or 


® 


=  Sewyanwihy 1200 hab uns ain) har actor welt 5 02 
LET us ſee, therefore, whether this argument will do any better, now your 
ſcheme is mended, and you make force, or miracles neceſſary. If force, or 3 
miracles, are. of great and neceflary uſe, for promoting true religion, and the _ Os 
« ſalvation of fouls, then it muſt be acknowledged, that there is ſomewhere'a 3 
right to uſe the one, or a power to do the other, for thie advancing thoſe ends; 
t unleſs we will ſay. (what, without impiety; cannot be faid) that the wiſe, 
benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things had not furniſhed mankind, with 
competent means, for the promoting his own honour, and the good of ſouls,” 
From whence it will follow, if your argument be good, that, where men have 
not a right to uſe force, there ſtill we are to expect miracles, unleſs we will ſay, 
Ke. Now, where the magiſtrates are not of the true religion, there, by this 
part of your ſcheme, there is a right in nobody to uſe force; for, if there were, 
what need of miracles (as you tell us, there was) in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, 
to ſupply that want? Since the magiſtrates, who were of falſe religions then, 
were furniſhed with as much right, if that were enough, as they are now. So 
that, where the magiſtrates are of falſe religions, there you muſt, upon your 
principles, affirm miracles are ſtill to ſupply the want of force; unleſs you will 
« ſay (what, without impiety, cannot be faid) that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer 
*« and Governor of all things, hath not furniſhed mankind, with competent 
* means, for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of fouls.” 
Now, how far this will favour the pretences, of the church of Rome, to mi- 
racles, in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and other parts not under popiſh govern- 
ments, you were beſt conſider. This is evident, that in all countries, where the 


4 
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4 true religion is not received for the religion of the- ſtate, and ſupported: and 
1 encouraged by the laws of it, you muſt allow miracles to be as neceſſary now, 


as ever they were, any where, in the world, for the ſupply of the want of force, 
before the magiſtrates were chriſtians. And then, what advantage your doctrine 
gives to the church of Rome, is very viſible. For they, like you, ſuppoling 
theirs the one, only, true religion, are ſupplied by you, with this argument for 
it, viz. that the true religion will not prevail, by its own light and ſtrength, 


w 


Page 7. f | 
| „ without the aſſiſtance of miracles, or authority. Which are the competent 
1 3 5 | <« means, which, without impiety, it cannot be ſaid, that the wiſe and benign 
| ; * Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, has not furniſhed mankind with.“ 4 rom 
| 4 > 3 
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whence they will not think it hard to draw this conſequence ; that, therefore, 
the wiſe and benign Governor of all things, has continued, in their church, the 
wer of miracles (which yours does not ſo much as pretend to) to ſupply the 
want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, where that cannot be had, to make the true 
religion prevail. And, if q papiſt ſhould preſs you with this argument, I would 
gladly know, what you would reply to him. | . 
Tuovo this be enough to make good what I ſaid, yet ſince I ſeek truth, 
more than my own juſtification, let us examine a little, what 'tis you here fay, 
of „competent means. Competent means, you ſay, are neceſſary ; but, you 
« think, no man will ſay, all uſeful means are ſo.” If you think, you ſpeak 
plain, clear, determined ſenſe, when you uſed this good Engliſh word, compe- 
tent, I pity you: if you did it, with ſkill, I ſend you to my pagans and maho- 
metans. But this ſafe way of talking, though it be not altogether ſo clear, yet 


it ſo often occurs in you, that it is hard to judge, whether it be art, or nature. p,.. 35 
| S + \.2 


Now pray, what do you mean, by © mankind's being furniſhed with compe- 
« tent means?” If it be ſuch means, as any are prevailed on by, to embrace 
the truth that muſt ſave them, preaching is a competent means; for, by preach- 
ing alone, without force, many are prevailed on, and become truly chriſtians ; 
and then, your force, by your own confeſſion, is not neceſſary. If, by competent, 
you underſtand ſuch means, by which all men are prevailed on, or the majority, 
to become truly chriſtians, I fear, your force is no competent means. 

Wulcn ever way you put it, you muſt acknowledge mankind to be deſti- 
tute of competent means, or your moderate force, not to be that neceflary, 
competent means, fince, whatever right the magiſtrates may have had, any 
where, to uſe it, wherever it has not been uſed, (let the cauſe be what it will, 
that kept this means from being uſed) there the people have been deſtitute of 
that means = | n 

Bor, you will think there is little reaſon to complain of obſcurity, you 
having abundantly explained what you mean, by competent, in ſaying, com- 
petent, i. e, ſufficient means. So that we have nothing to do, but to find out, 
what you mean, by ſufficient: and the meaning of that word, in your uſe of it, 


you happily give us, in theſe following, © what does any man mean, by ſuffi- Page gt: 


« cient evidence, but ſuch as will certainly win aſſent, where-ever it is duly 
_« conhidered?” Apply this to your means, and then tell me, whether your 
force be ſuch competent, 1. e. ſufficient means, that it certainly produced em- 
bracing the truth, where-ever it was duly, i. e. your way applied; if it did not, 
'tis plain, it is not your competent, ſufficient means, and ſo the world, without 
any ſuch imputation to the divine wiſdom and benignity, might be without it. 
If you will fay, it was ſufficient, and did produce that end, where-ever it was 
applied, I deſire you then, to tell me, whether mankind hath been always fur- 
niſhed with competent means. You have it now, in your choice, either to talk 
impioutly, or renounce force, and diſown it to be competent means; one of 
the two, I do not ſee how, by your own argument, you can avoid. 

Bur to lay by your competent and ſufficient means, and to eaſe you of the 
uncertainty and difficulty, you will be in, to determine what is fo, in reſpect of 
mankind ; I ſuppoſe, it will be little leſs “ impious to fay, that the wiſe and 
benign Diſpoſer and Governor hath not furniſhed mankind with neceſſary 
< means, as to ſay he hath not furniſhed them with competent means.” Now, 
Sir, if your moderate penalties, and nothing elſe, be, ſince the withdrawing of 
miracles, this neceſſary means, what will be left you to ſay, by your argument, 
of the wiſdom and benignity of God, in all thoſe countries, where moderate pe- 
nalties are not made ule of? where men are not furniſhed with this means, to 
bring them to the true religion ? For unleſs you fay, that your moderate penal- 
ties have been conſtantly made uſe of, in the world, for the ſupport and encou- 
ragement of the true religion, and to bring men to it, ever ſince the withdraw- 
ing of miracles, you muſt confeſs, that not only ſome countries, (which yet 
were enough againſt you) but mankind in general, have been unfurniſhed of the 
neceſſary means for the promoting the honour of God in the world, and the 


talvation of men's ſouls.” This argument, out of your own mouth (were there 
YOt. Hh Eb 5 no 
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no other) is ace ſhew the weakneſs and unreaſonableneſs of your ſcheme ; 


I. 2. p. 281. 


Page 35. 


pe e conſideration of it will make you cautious another time 

how you entitle the wiſdom and benignity of God, to the ſupport of what you 
once fancy, to be of great and neceſſary ule. _ eee e 

I HAvinG thereupon ſaid, let us not therefore be more wiſe than our 

e Maker, in that ſtupendous and ſupernatural work of our ſalvation, The 

« {orien 7066-5 oe. bct be 12 foer, „ cn ack6f, 

You reply, © though the work of our ſalvation be, as I juſtly call it, fy. 

ce pendous and ſupernatural ; yet, you ſuppoſe, no ſober man doubts, but it both 


and, I hope, the d 


« admits, and ordinarily requires, the uſe of natural and human means, in ſub. 


« Ordination to that grace which works it.” 


_« ſcripture, that reveals it to us, contains all, that we can know, or do, in or. 


that revelation, and all things neceſſary for that work, all the means of grace: 


Tdid; 


« der to it; and where that is ſilent, tis preſumption in us to direct; you 
would not have thought, what you here ſay, a ſufficient anſwer: for, though 
God does make uſe of natural and human means, in ſubordination to grace, yet 
it is not for man to make uſe of any means in ſubordination to his grace, which 
God has not appointed, out of a conceit it may do ſome ſervice, indirectly, and 
at a. diſtance. ” „ 

Tat whole covenant and work of grace, is the contrivance of God's infinite 
wiſdom. What it is, and by what means he will diſpenſe his grace, is known 
to us, by revelation only; whieh is ſo little ſuited to human wiſdom, that the 
apoſtle calls it, © the fooliſhneſs of preaching.” In the ſcripture, is contained all 


there, God has declared all, what he would have done, for the ſalvation of 
ſouls ; and if he had thought force neceſſary, to be joined with the fooliſhneſs 
of preaching, no doubt but he would, fomewhere or other, have revealed it, 


and not left it to the wiſdom of man: which, how diſproportioned and oppo- 


ſite it is, to the ways and wiſdom of God, in the goſpel, and how unfit to be 
truſted in the buſineſs of falvation, you may ſee, 1 Cor, i. from ver. 17, to the 
WT. V | 

„ THE work of grace admits, and ordinarily requires, the uſe of natural and 
« human means.” I deny it not: let us now hear your inference ; “ There- 
* fore, 'till I have ſhewn, that no penal laws, that can be made, can do any 


« ſervice towards the ſalvation of men's ſouls, in ſubordination to God's grace, 


< or that God has forbidden the magiſtrate” to uſe force, (for ſo you ought to 
put it) but you rather chuſe (according to your ordinary way) to uſe general 


and doubtful words ; and therefore you ſay, To ſerve him, in that great 


* work, with the authority which he has given him, there will be no occaſion 


for the caution I have given,” not to be wiſer than our Maker, in that ſtu- 
pendous work of our falyation. By which way of arguing, any thing that ! 
cannot ſhew, cannot, poſſibly, cannot, indirectly and at a diſtance, or by acci- 
dent, do any ſervice, or any thing, that God has not forbidden, may be made 


uſe of, for the ſalvation of ſouls. I ſuppoſe you mean, expreſsly forbidden, for 
elſe I might think theſe words, Who has required this at your hands?”] a 
ſufficient prohibition of it. The ſum of your argument is, What cannat be 
% ſhewed not to do any ſervice, may be uſed, as an human means, in ſubord!- 
© nation to grace, in the work of ſalvation.” To which I reply, That what 


may, through the grace of God, ſometimes do ſome ſervice, cannot without 


a farther warrant from revelation, than uſefulneſs, be required, or made uſe of, 
as a ſubordinate means to grace. For if ſo, then auricular confeſſion, penance, 
pilgrimages, proceſſions, &c, which no body can ſhew, do not ever do any ſer- 


vice, at leaſt, indirectly and at a diſtance, towards the ſalvation of ſouls, may 


— Re 


all be juſtified. 


*Ti1s not enough, that it cannot be ſhewn, that it cannot do any ſervice, to 


juſtify its uſefulneſs ; for what is there, that may not, indirectly and at a diſtance, 
or by accident, do ſome ſervice? To ſhew, that it is an human means, that God 
has no where appointed, in ſubordination to grace, in the ſupernatural work of 


ſalvation, is enough to prove it an unwarranable boldneſs to uſe it: and much 
| | more 


Ir you had taken notice of theſe immediately following words of mine; „The 
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more ſo, in the preſent caſe, of force, which, if put into the magiſtrate's hands, 
with power to ule it, in matters of religion, will do more harm than good; as, 
1 think, I haye ſufficiently ſnewn. | ee 
Ap therefore, ſince, according to you, the magiſtrate's commiſſion, to uſe 
1 force for the ſalvation of fouls, is from the law of nature; which commiſſion 
2 reaches to none, ſince the revelation of the goſpel, but chriſtian magiſtrates; tis 
. more natural to conclude, (were there nothing elſe, in the caſe, but the ſilence 
5 of ſcripture) that the chriſtian magiſtrate has no ſuch power, becauſe he has 
no ſuch commiſſion, any where, in the goſpel, wherein all things are appointed 
neceſſary to falvation ; than that there was fo clear a commiſſion, Hex to all 
magiſtrates by the Jaw of nature, that it is neceſſary to ſhew a prohibition from 
revelation, if one will deny chriſtian magiſtrates to have that power. Since the 
commiſſion of the law of nature to magiſtrates, being only that general one, of 
doing good, according to the beſt of their judgments : if that extends to the 
uſe of force, in matters of religion, it will abundantly more oppoſe, than pro- 
mote, the true religion, if force, in the caſe, has any efficacy at all, and ſo do 
more harm than good: which, though it ſhews not, (what you here demand) 
that it cannot do any ſervice, towards the ſalvation of men's ſouls, for that car» 
not be ſhewn of any thing; yet it ſhews the diſſervice it does, is ſo much more, 
than any ſervice, which can be expected from it, that it can never be proved, 
that God has given power to magiſtrates to uſe it, by the commiſſion they have, 
of doing good, from the law of nature. e ; Page zo. 
BuT whilſt you tell me, * till I have ſhewn that force and penalties cannot, 
« do any ſervice, towards the falvation of fouls, there will be no occaſion for 
* the caution I gave you,” not to be wiſer than our Maker, in that ſtupendous 
and ſfupernatpral work, you have forgot your own confeſſion, That it is not enough 4 
to authorize the uſe of force, that it may be uſeful, if it be not alſo neceſſary. 1 ö 805 
And, when you can prove ſuch means neceſſary, which, though it cannot be * 
thewn, never upon any occaſion, to do any ſervice; yet it may be, and is abun- 
dantly ſhewn to do fo little ſeryice, and ſo uncertainly, that if it be uſed, it will, 
if it has any efficacy, do more harm than good: if you can, I ſay, proye ſuch 
a means as that neceſſary, I think I may yield you the cauſe. But the uſe of it 
has ſo much certain harm, and ſo little and uncertain good in it, that it can never | 
be ſuppoſed included, or intended, in the general commiſſion to the magiſtrates, . 
of doing good: which may ſerve for an anſwer to your next paragraph. 
ONLY let me take notice, that you here make this commiſſion of the law of page 35; 
nature to extend the ule of force, only to © induce thoſe, who would not other- 
« wiſe, to hear what may, and ought to, move them to embrace the truth.” 5 
They have heard all that is offered to move them to embrace, i. e. believe, but 5 
are not moved: Is the magiſtrate by the law of nature, commiſſioned to pu- 
niſh them, for what is not in their power? for faith is the gift of God, and not 
in a man's power: or is the magiſtrate commiſſioned, by the law of nature, which 
impowers him in general, only to do them good? Is he, I fay, commiſſioned to 
make them lie, and profeſs that, which they do not believe ? And is this for their 
good? If he puniſh them, till they embrace, i. e. believe, he puniſhes them for 
what is not in their power; if till they embrace, 1, e barely profeſs, he puniſhes 
them for what is not for their good: to neither of which can he be commiſſioned 
by the law of nature... ' | 
To my ſaying, Till you can ſhew us a commiſſion in ſcripture, it will be 
* fit for us to obey that precept of the goſpel, Mark iv. 24, which bids us, take 
s heed what we hear.” Jou reply, That this © you ſuppoſe is only intended Page 36. 
for the vulgar reader; for it ought to be rendered, Attend to what you hear ;” 
which you prove out of Grotius. What if I, or my readers, are not fo learned, 
as to underſtand either the Greek original, or Grotius Latin comment? Or, if 
we did, are we to be blamed for underſtanding the ſcripture in that ſenſe, which 
the national, i, e. (as you ſay) the true religion authorizes, and which you tell 
us, would be a fault in us, if we did not believe ? LE 
For if, as you ſuppoſe, there be ſufficient proviſion made in England, for Page 20. 
inſtructing all men in the truth, we cannot, then, but take the words in this 
3 ſenſe, 


OR, 


1 
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ſenſe; it being that, which the publick authority has given them; for, if we are 
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not to follow the ſenſe, as it is given us in the tranſlation, authorized by our go- 
vernors, and uſed by our worſhip eſtabliſhed by law, but muſt ſeek it elſewhere, 


twill be hard to find, how there is any other proviſion made, for inſtructipg 


men in the ſenſe of the ſcripture, which is the truth, that muſt ſave them, but 


to leave the to heir gwn enquiry and judgment, and to themſelves, to take, 


whom they think beſt for interpreters and expounders of ſcripture, and to quit 
that of the true church, which ſhe has given in her tranſlation. This is the li. 
berty you take, to differ from the true church, when you think fit, and it will 
ſerve your purpoſe. * She ſays, Take heed what you hear; but you fay, the 
<« true ſenſe is, Attend to what you hear.” Methinks you ſhould not be at ſuch 
variance with diſſenters; for after all, nothing is ſo like a nonconformiſt, as a 
conformiſt. Though it be certainly every one's right to underſtand the ſcripture, 


in that ſenſe, which appears trueſt to him; yet J do not ſee how you, upon 


your principles, can depart from that, which the church of England has given 


Page 37. 


it: but you, I find, when you think fit, take that liberty; and fo much liberty as 
that, would, I think, ſatisfy all the diſſenters in England. | 

As to your other place of ſcripture ; if St. Paul, as it ſeems to me, in that 
xth to the Romans, were ſhewing that the gentiles were provided with all things 
neceſſary to ſalvation, as well as the Jews; and that by having men ſent to them 


to preach the goſpel, that proviſion was made, what you ſay, in the two next 


paragraphs, will ſhew us, that you underſtand, that the Greek word azo fig- 


Rom. x. 14, 
17. : 


nifies both hearing and report, but does no more anſwer the force of thoſe two 
verſes, againſt you, than if you had ſpared all you faid, with your Greek criti- 
ciſm. The words of St. Paul are theſe; How then, ſhall they call on him 


« on whom they have not believed? And how ſhall they believe in him, of 


« whom they have not heard? And how ſhall they hear, without a preacher? 
« And how ſhall they preach, except they be ſent? So then faith cometh by 
« hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” In this deduction of the means 
of propagating the goſpel, we may well ſuppoſe, St. Paul. would have put in 


| miracles, or, penalties, if, as you ſay, one of them had been neceſſary. But, whe- 


Page 38. 


ther, or no, every reader will think St. Paul ſet down, in that place, all neceſſa- 
ry means, I know not; but this I am confident, he will think, that the new teſ- 


tament does; and then I aſk, Whether there be in it one word of force, to be 
uſed, to bring men to be chriſtians, or to hearken to the good tidings of falvation, 


oftered in the goſpel ? 1 = | | 
To my aſking, © What if God, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, would not 


have men compelled ?” your anſwer, If he would not have them compel- 


led, now miracles are ceaſed, as far as moderate penalties compel, { other- 
« wiſe you are not concerned in the demand) he would have told us fo.” Con- 


cerning miracles ſupplying the want of force, I ſhall need to ſay nothing more 


here; but to your anſwer, that God would have told us fo.” I ſhall, in few 


words, ſtate the matter to you. You firſt ſuppoſe force neceſſary to compel men 
to hear, and thereupon ſuppoſe the magiſtrate inveſted with a power, to compel 


them to hear, and from thence, peremptorily declare, that, if God would not 


have force uſed, he would have told us ſo. You ſuppoſe alſo, that it muſt be 
only moderate force. Now, may we not aſk one, that is ſo far of the council 


of the Almighty, that he can poſitively ſay, what he would, or would not have, 


to tell us, whether it be not as probable, that God, who knows the temper of 
man, that he has made, who knows how apt he is, not to ſpare any degree of 
force, when he believes he has a commiſſion, to compel men, to do any thing 
in their power, and who knows alſo, how prone man is to think it reaſonable 
to do ſo; whether, I ſay, it is not as probable that. God, if he would have the 
magiſtrate to uſe none but moderate force to compel men to hear, would allo 


have told us ſo ? Fathers are not more apt, than magiſtrates, to ſtrain their poW- _ 


er, beyond what is convenient for the education of their children ; and yet it has 


on 


| pleaſed God to tell them, in the new teſtament, of this moderation, by a precept 


more than once repeated, 


To 


_ 
_. 
1 


1 
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To my demanding, What, if God would have men left to their freedom, 
« in this point; if they will hear, or if they will forbear, will you conſtrain 


them? Thus we are ſure he did with his own people, &c.“ You anſwer, page 38. 


« but thoſe words, * whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear, 
« which we find thrice uſed by the prophet Ezekiel, are nothing at all to my 
cc purpoſe. For by hearing, there, no man underſtands the bare giving an ear 
« to what was to be preached, nor yet the conſidering it only; but the com- 
« plying with it, and obeying it, according to the paraphraſe, which Grotius 
e gives of the words.” Methinks, for this once, you might have allowed me 
to have hit upon ſomething to the purpoſe, you have denied me it, in ſo many 
other places, if it were but for pity, and one other reaſon ; which is, that all 
you have to fay againſt it is, that by hearing there, no man underſtands the 
« bare giving an ear to what was to be preached, nor yet the conſidering of it, 
« but the complying with it, and obeying it.” If I miſremember not, your hy- 
potheſis pretends the uſe of force to be not barely ro make men give an ear, 
nor yet to conſider, but to make them conſider, as they ought, i. e. ſo as not 
to reject; and therefore, though this text, out of Ezekiel, be nothing to the 
purpoſe, againſt bare giving an ear, yet, if you pleaſe, let it ſtand, as if it were 
to the purpoſe againſt your hypotheſis, till you can find ſome other anſwer to 
it. WT 5 | ; | | 

Ir you will give yourſelf the pains to turn to Acts xxviii. 24,——28. you will 
read theſe words, © and ſome believed the things, that were ſpoken, and ſome 
« believed not. And, when they agreed not among themſelves, they departed, 
e after that Paul had ſpoken one word: well ſpake the Holy Ghoſt, by Eſaias 
« the prophet, unto our fathers, ſaying, © Go unto this people, and ſay, hear- 
« ing, ye ſhall hear, and ſhall not underſtand; and ſeeing, ye ſhall ſee, and 
« not perceive. For the heart of this people i waxed groſs, and their ears 
ce are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they cloſed ; leſt they ſhould ſee with 
ec their eyes, and hear with their ears, and underſtand with their heart, and 
« ſhould be converted, and I ſhould heal them.” Beit known, therefore, unto 
« you, that the ſalvation of God is ſent unto the gentiles, and that they will 
«Near it. | 1 


Ir one ſhould come now, and out of your treatiſe, called, “the argument A. p. 7, &c: 


of the letter concerning toleration conſidered and anſwered,” reaſon thus, It 
« 1s evident, that theſe Jews have not ſought the truth, in this matter, with 
« that application of mind, and freedom of judgment, which was requilite, 
« whilſt they ſuffered their luſts and paſſions to fit in judgment, and manage 
« the enquiry. The impreſſions of education, the reverence and admiration 
« of perſons, worldly reſpects, and the like incompetent motives, have deter- 
« mined them. Now, if this be the caſe; if theſe men are averſe to a due 
e conſideration of things, where they are moſt concerned to uſe it, WHAT 
* MEANS IS THERE LEFT (beſides the grace of God) to reduce them 
out of the wrong way, they are in, but to lay thorns and briars in it?“ Would 
you not think this a good argument, to ſhew the nectſlity of uſing force and 
penalties upon theſe men in the acts, who refuſed to be brought to embrace the 
true religion, upon the preaching of St. Paul? „For, what other means was 
left, what human method could be uſed, to bring them to make a wiſer and 
* more rational choice, but laying ſuch penalties upon them, as might balance 
the weight of ſuch prejudices, which inclined them to prefer a falſe way, be- 
fore the true?” Tell me, I beſeech you, would you not (had you been a 
chriftian magiſtrate, in thoſe days) have thonght yourſelf obliged to try, by force, 
to over-balance the weight of thoſe prejudices, which inclined them to prefer 
a falſe way to the true?” For there was no other human means left; and if 
that be not enough, to prove the neceſſity of uſing it, you have no proof of any 
neceſſity of force at all. 2 Ione 

Ir you would have laid penalties upon them, I aſk you, What, if God, for 
reaſons, beſt known to himſelf, thought it not neceſſary to uſe any other human 
means, but preaching and perſuaſion ? You have a ready anſwer, there is no other 


human means, but force, and ſome other human means, beſides preaching, is 


” e 
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neceſſary, 1. e. in your opinion: and is it not fit, your authority ſhould carry it! 


For, as to miracles, whether you think fit to rank them among human means, 
or no; of whether or no there were any ſhewed to theſe unbeheving Jews, to 
ſupply tlie want of force, J gueſs, in this cafe, you will not be much helped, 
which ever you ſuppoſe; though to one unbiaſſed, who reads that chapter, it will, 
J imagine, appear moſt probable, that St. Paul, when he thus parted with them, 
had done no miracles amongſt tem 
Bur you have, in the cloſe of the paragraph before us, provided a ſalvo for 
all, in telling us, however, the penalties you defend, are not ſuch, as can, 
TH any | way, be pretended, to take away men's freedom, in this point.” The 
_ queſtion is, Whether there be a neceſſity of uſing other human means, but 
preaching, for the bringing men to embrace the truth, that-muſt fave them, 
and whether force be it? God himfelf ſeems, in the places quoted, and others, 
to teach us, that he would have men left to their freedom from any conſtraint of 
force, in that point; and you anſwer, *© the penalties, you defend, are not ſuch 
« as can, any ways, be pretended,” to take away men's freedom, in this point.” 
Tell us, what you mean, by theſe words of yours, © take away men's freedom, 
« in this point;” and then apply it. I think it pretty hard, to uſe penalties and 
force, to any man, without taking away his freedom from penalties and force, 
Farther, the penalties you think neceſſary, if we may believe you youſelf, are to 
ee be fuch, as may balance the weight of thoſe prejudices, which incline men 


© to prefer a falſe way, before a true.” Whether theſe be ſuch, as you will 


L. 2. P. 282. 


Page 38, 


defend, is another queſtion. This, I think, is to be made plain, that you muſt 

go beyond the lower degrees of force, and moderate penalties, to balance theſe 

prejudices. 1 VV eee SOFT 
To my ſaying, That the method of the goſpel is to pray and beſeech, and 
that, if God had thought it neceſſary to have men puniſh'd, to make them 
give ear, he could have called magiſtrates to be ſpreaders of the goſpel, as well 
as poor fiſhermen, or Paul a perſecutor, who yet wanted not power to puniſh 
Ananias and Sapphira, and the inceſtuous Corinthian.” You reply, © Though 
it be the method of the goſpel, for the miniſters of it, to pray and beſeech 
men ; yet it appears, from my own words, here, both that puniſhments may 
be ſometimes neceſſary; and that puniſhing, and that even by thoſe, who are 
to pray and beſeech, is conſiſtent with that method.” I fear, Sir, you ſo 


cc 


greedily lay hold upon any examples of puniſhment, when, on any account, they 


come in your way, that you give yourſelf not liberty to conſider, whether they 
are for your purpoſe, or no; or elſe, you would ſcarce infer, as you do, from 
my words, that, in your cafe, © puniſhments may be ſometimes neceſſary. A- 
nanias and Sapphira were puniſhed ; therefore it appears, fay you, that punith- 
* ments may be ſometimes neceſſary. For what, I befeech you? For the only 
end, you ſay, puniſhments are uſeful in religion, 1. e. to make men conſider. 


So that Ananias and Sapphira were ſtruck dead: for what end? To make them 


conſider. If you had given yourſelf the leiſure to have reflected on this, and the 
other inſtance of the inceſtuous Corinthian, tis poſſible you would have found 
neither of them, to have ſerved very well, to ſhew puniſhment neceſſary, to 
bring men to embrace the true religion ; for both theſe were puniſhments, laid 
on thoſe, who had already embraced the true religion, and were in the commu- 


nion of the true church, and fo can only ſhew (if you will infer any thing, con- 


_ cerning the neceſſity of puniſhments, from them) that puniſhments may be ſome- 
times neceſſary for thoſe, who are in the communion of the true church. And 


of that, you may make your advantage. | 2 | 
As to your other inferences from my words, viz. © That puniſhing, and that 
even by thoſe, who are, as ambaſſadors, to pray and beſeech, is conſiſtent 
« with that method.” When they can do it, as the apoſtles did, by the imme- 
diate direction and aſſiſtance of the ſpirit of God, I ſhall eaſily allow it to be con- 
ſiſtent with the method of the goſpel. If that will not content you, tis plain, 


you have an itch to be handling the ſecular ſword; and ſince Chriſt has not gi- 


ven you the power you deſire, you would be executing the magiſtrate's preten- 


ded commiſſion, from the law of nature. One thing more let me mind you 5 
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and that is, that if, from the puniſhments of Ananias and Sapphira, and the in- 
ceſtuous Corinthian, you can 1nfer a neceflity of puniſhment, to make mencon- 
Gder, it will follow, that there was a neceſſity of puniſhment, to make men 
conſider, notwithſtanding miracles; which cannot, therefore, be ſuppoſed, to 
- ſupply the want of puniſhments, 


_ To my gre, % What, if God, foreſceing this force would be in the hands L. 2. P. 282. 


« of men, as paſſionate, as humourſome, as liable to prejudice and error, as the 
« reſt of their brethren, did not think it a proper means to bring men into the 
« right way?” You reply, © but, if there be any thing of an argument in this, 
« jt proves that there ought to be no civil government in the world ; and fo, 
« proving too much, proves nothing at all.” This you ſay; but you being one 
of thoſe mortals, which is liable to error, as well as your brethren, you cannot 
expect it ſhould be received for infallible truth, {till you have proved it; and that 
you will never do, till you can ſhew, that there is as abſolute a neceſſity of 
force, in the magiſtrate's hand, for the ſalvation of fouls, as there is of force, in 
the magiſtrate's hands, for the preſervation of civil ſociety ; and next, till you 
have proved that force, in the hands of men, as paſſionate, and humourſome, 
or liable to prejudice and error, as their brethren, would contribute as much, to 
the bringing men, and keeping them in the right way to ſalvation, as it does, to 
the ſupport of civil ſociety, and the keeping men at peace in it. 

WHERE men cannot live together, without mutual injuries, not to be avoid- 
ed, without force, reaſon has taught them to ſeek a remedy in government, 
which always places power, ſomewhere in the ſociety, ta reſtrain and puniſh 
ſuch injuries; which power, whether placed in the community itſelf, or ſome 
choſen, by the community, to govern it, muſt ſtill be in the hands of men; 
and where (as in the ſocieties of civilized and ſettled nations) the form of the 
government places this power out of the community itſelf, it is unavoidable, 
that out of men (ſuch as they are) ſome ſhould be made magiſtrates, and have 
coercive power, or force, put into their hands, to govern and direct the ſociety 
for the publick good; without which force, ſo placed in the hands of men, there 
could be no civil ſociety, nor the ends, for which it was inſtituted, to any de- 
gree attained. And thus government is the will of God. 
Ts the will of God alſo, that men ſhould be ſaved; but to this it is not ne- 
ceſlary that force, or coactive power, ſhould be put into men's hands; becauſe 
God can, and hath provided other means to bring men to ſalvation : to which, 
you indeed ſuppoſe, but can never prove force neceſſary. | 

Tux paſſions, humours, hableneſs to prejudices and errors, common to ma- 
giſtrates with other men, do not render force in their hands ſo dangerous and un- 
uſeful, to the ends of ſociety, which is the publick peace, as to the ends of 
religion, which is the ſalvation of men's ſouls. For though men of all ranks 
could be content to have their own humours, paſſions and prejudices: ſatisfied, 
yet, when they come to make laws, which are to direct their force in civil mat- 
ters, they are driven to oppoſe their laws to the humours, paſſions and prejudices 
of men, in general, whereby their own come to be reſtrain'd ; for if law-ma- 
kers, in making of laws, did not direct them, againſt the irregular humours, 
prejudices and paſſions of men, which are apt to miſlead them: if they did not 
endeavour with their beſt judgment, to bring men from their humours and paſ- 
ons, to the obedience and practice of right reaſon, the ſociety could not ſubſiſt, 
and ſo they themſelves would be in danger to loſe their ſtation in it, and be ex- 
poſed to the unreſtrained humours, paſſions, and violence of others. And hence 
it comes, that, be men as humourſome, paſſionate, and prejudiced as they will, 
they are ſtill, by their own intereſt, obliged to make uſe of their beſt {kill, and, 
with their moſt unprejudiced and ſedateſt thoughts, take care of the government, 
and endeavour to preſerve the commonwealth ; and therefore notwithſtanding 
their humours and paſſions, their liableneſs to error and prejudice, they do pro- 
vide pretty well for the ſupport of ſociety, and the power in their hands is of 
ule to the maintenance of it. 

BuT, in matters of religion, it is quite otherwiſe; you had told us, about 
the latter end of your argument C. how liable men were, in chuſing their re- 
e ligion, 
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« left; for the grace of God is another means.“ 


ligion, to be miſled by humour, paſſion and prejudice; and therefore, it was 


not fit that, in a buſineſs of ſuch concernment, they ſhould be left to them. 
ſelves : and hence, in this matter of religion, you would have them ſubjected to 


* 


the coactive power of the magiſtrate. But this contrivance is viſibly of no ad. 


vantage to the true religion, nor can ſerve at all to ſecure men from a wron 

choice. For the magiſtrates, by their humours, prejudices and paſſions, (which 
they are born to, like other men) being as liable, and likely to be miſled, in 
the choice of their religion, as any of their brethren, as conſtant experience hath 
always ſhewn, what advantage could it be to mankind, for the ſalvation of their 
fouls, that the magiſtrates of the world ſhould have 
men to that religion, which they, each of them, by whatſoever humour, paſ- 
fion or prejudice influenced, had choſen to themſelves, as the true ? For what- 


ſoever you did, I think: with reverence we may ſay, that God foreſaw, that 


whatever commiſſion, one magiſtrate had, by the law of nature, all magiſtrates 
had: and that commiſſion, if there were any ſuch, could be only to ule their 
coactive power, to bring men to the religion, they believed to be true, whether 
it were really the true, or no; and therefore I ſhall, without taking away go- 


wer to uſe force, to bring 


vernment out of the world, or ſo much as queſtioning it, ſtill think this a 


reaſonable queſtion ; © What, if God, foreſeeing this force would be in the 


« hands of men, as paſſionate, as humourſome, as liable to prejudice and error 


s as the reſt of their brethren, did not think it a proper means, in ſuch hands, 


<« to bring men into the right way ?” And that it needs a better anſwer, than 
you have given to it: and therefore you might have ſpared the pains, you hae 
taken in this paragraph, to prove that the magiſtrate's being liable, as much, as 
other men, to humour, prejudice, paſſion and error, makes not force, in his 
hand, wholly unſerviceable to the adminiſtration of civil government. Which 
is, what no body denies : and you would have better employ'd it to prove, that, 
if the magiſtrate's being as liable to paſſion, humour, prejudice and error, as 


other men, made force, in his hands, improper to bring men to the true reli- 


gion, this would take away government out of the world: which is a conſe- 
To which let me now add, what God foreſaw, that if force, of any kind 
or degree whatſover, were allow'd in behalf of truth, it would be uſed by er- 
ring, paſſionate, prejudiced men, to the reſtraint and ruin of truth, as conſtant 


- quence, I think, I may deny. 


experience in all ages has ſhewn, and therefore commanded that the tares 


ſhould be ſuffered to grow with the wheat, till the harveſt, when the infallible 


were once permitted, even in favour of the true religion, what miſchief it was 


judge ſhall ſever them. That parable of our Saviour's plainly tells us, if force 


like to do, in the miſapplication of it, by forward, buſy, miſtaken men, and 


therefore, he wholly forbid it; and yet, I hope, this does not take away civil 
government out of the world ? Ry 


To my demanding, © What if there be other means ? and ſaying, © Then 
<«« yours ceales to be neceſſary upon that account, that there is no other means 


You anſwer, That, © though 


« the grace of God be another means, yet it is none of the means, of Which 


<« you were ſpeaking, in the place I refer to, which any one, who reads that 


* paragraph, will find to be only human means.” In that place, you were en- 


deavouring to prove force neceſſary, to bring men to the true religion, as appears; 


and there having dilated, for four or five pages together, upon * the carelcts- 
« neſs, prejudices, paſſions, luſts, impreſſions of education, worldly reſpects, 
and other the like cauſes, which you think miſlead and keep men from the true 
religion, you at laſt conclude force neceſſary, to bring men to it, becauſe admo- 
nitions and intreaties not prevailing, there is no other means left. To this, 
grace being inſtanced in, as another means, you tell us here you mean no other 
human means left, ſo that to prove force neceſſary, you muſt prove that God 
would have other means uſed, beſides, praying, preaching, perſuaſion and in- 
ſtruction; and for this you will need to bring a plain direction, from revelation, 


for your moderate puniſhments : unleſs you will pretend to know; by your own 
Rom. viii. 29. Natural wiſdom, what means God has made necſſary; without which, thole, 
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whom he hath foreknown and predeſtinated, and will in his good time call, 
by ſuch means, as he thinks fit, according to his purpoſe, cannot be brought 
into the way of ſalvation. Perhaps you have ſome. warrant, we know not of, 
to enter thus boldly into the counſel of God; without which, in another man, 

a modeſt chriſtian 8 be apt to think it preſumption. 

You ſay, there are many, who are not prevailed on, by prayers, entreaties, 
and exhortations, to embrace the true religion. What, then, is to be done ? 
« Some degrees of force are neceſſary to be uſed.” Why ? Becauſe there is no 
other human means left. Many are not prevailed on, by your moderate force; 
What then is to be done? Greater degrees of force are neceſſary, becauſe there 
is no other human means left. No, ſay you, God has made moderate force ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe there is no other human means left, where preaching and en- 
treaties will not prevail: but he has not made greater degrees of force in 
becauſe there is no other human means left, where moderate force will not pre 
vail. So that your rule changing, where the reaſon continues the ſame, we Wut 
conclude, you have ſome way of judging, concerning the purpoſes and ways of 
the Almighty; in the work of ſalvation, which every one underſtands not. You 
would not elſe, upon ſo flight ground, as you have yet produced for it, which 
is nothing, but your own imagination, make force, your moderate force, ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that you bring in queſtion the wiſdom and bounty of the diſpoſer and 
governor of all things, as if he © had not furniſhed mankind with competent“. P. 16. 
« means, for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of fouls,” 
if your moderate force were wanting, to bring them to the true religion ; where- 
as you know, that moſt of the nations of the world, always, were deſtitute of 
this human means, to bring them to the true religion. And, I imagine, you 
would be put to it, to name me one now, that is furniſhed with: it. 

Brs1DEes, if you pleaſe to remember what you ſay, in the next words. Page 39. 
c And therefore, tho' the grace of God be dne proper and ſufficient means, 
ce and ſuch as can work by itſelf, and, without whieh, neither penalties, nor any 
other means, can do any thing ?” and by conſequence, can make any means 
effectual: how can you ſay, any human means, in this ſupernatural work, un- 
leſs what God has declared to be ſo, is neceflary ? Preaching and inſtruction, . 
and exhortation, are human means, that he has appointed: theſe, therefore, men 
may, and ought to, uſe; they have a commiſſion from God, and may expect 
his bleſſing and the aſſiſtance of his grace; but to ſuppoſe, when they are uſed, 
and prevail not, that force is neceſſary, becauſe theſe are not ſufficient, is to ex- 
clude grace, and aſcribe this work to human means: as, in effect, you do, when 
you call force “ competent and ſufficient means,” as you have done. For if bare 
preaching, by the aſſiſtance of grace, can, and will, certainly prevail ; and mo- 
derate penalties, as you confeſs, or any kind of force, without the aſſiſtance of 
grace, can do nothing, how can you ſay, that force is, in any caſe, a more ne- 
cetiary, or a more competent, or ſufficient means, than bare preaching and in- 
ſtruction ? Unleſs you can ſhew us, that God bath promiſed the co-operation 
and aſſiſtance of his grace to force, and not to preaching ? The contrary where- 
of, has more of appearance. Preaching and perſuaſion are not competent means, 
you ſay; why ? becauſe, without the co-operation of grace, they can do no- 
thing : but, by the aſſiſtance of glace, they can prevail, even without force. 
Force too, without grace, you acknowledge, can do nothing : but joined with 
preaching and grace, it can prevail. Why then, I pray, is it a more competent 
means than preaching, or why neceſſary, where preaching prevails not Since 
it can do nothing, without that, which, if joined to preaching. can make preach- 
ing effectual without it. 

You go on, © yet it may be true, however, that when admonitions and en- Page 45, 
te treaties fail, there is no HUMAN means left but penalties, to bring preju- 
« diced perſons to hear and conſider, what may convince them of their er rors, 
* and diſcover the truth to them: nd then, penaltics will be necefiary, in re- 
*« ſpect to that end, as an HUMAN means.” Let it be true, or not true, that, 
when entreaties, &c. fail, there is no HUMAN means left, but-pcnalties: your 
inference I deny, that then penalties will be neceſſary, as an HUMAN means. 
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For I aſk you, fince you lay ſo much ſtreſs, to ſo: little purpoſe, on xv wr a v 
means, is ſome human means neceſſary ? If that be your meaning, you have 
human means in the caſe, viz. admonitions, entreaties, being inftant in ſeaſon 
and out of ſeaſon. I aſk you again, are penalties neceſſary, becauſe the end 
could not be obtain'd by preaching, without them? That you cannot ſay, for 
grace co-operating with preaching will prevail: are, penalties then, neceſſary, as 
ſure to produce that end? Nor ſo, are they neceſſary; for without the af. 


ſiſtance of grace, you confeſs, they can do nothing. So that penalties, neither 


as human means, nor as any means, are at all neceſſary. And now, you may 
underſtand, what I intend, by faying, that the grace of God is the only means; 
which is the enquiry of your next paragraph, viz. this I intend, that it is the only 
efficacious means, without which all human means is ineffectual. You tell me, 
if by it, I intend that it does, either always, or ordinarily, exclude all other 


e means: you ſee no ground J have to fay it.” And I ſee no ground you have 


to think, I intended, that it excludes any other means, that God, in his good- 
neſs, will be pleaſed to make uſe of: but this I intend by it, and this, I think, 


I have ground to ſay, that it excludes all the human means, of force, from be- 


ing neceflary, or ſo much as lawful, to be ufed, unleſs God hath required it, 
by ſome more authentick declaration, than your bare ſaying, or imagining, it is 
neceſſary. And you muſt have more than human confidence, if you continue 
to mix this poor and human contrivance of yours, with the wiſdom and counſel 
of God, in the work of ſalvation ; ſince he, having declared the means and me- 
thods to be uſed, for the ſaving men's ſouls, has, in the revelation of the golpel, 
by your own confeſſion, preſcribed no ſuch human means. 


To my ſaying, God alone can open the ear, that it may hear, and open the 


heart, that it may underſtand. You. reply, © but, by your favour, this does 
not prove, that he makes uſe of no means, in doing of it.” Nor needs it: it 


is enough for me, if it proves that, if preaching and inſtruction do not open 
the ear, or the heart, tis not neceffary any one ſhould try his ſtrength, with an 
hammer, or an auger. Man is not in this buſineſs, (where no means can be 
effectual, without the aſſiſtance and co-operation of his grace) to make uſe of 

any means, which God hath not preſcribed. You here ſet up a way of propa- 
gating chriſtianity, according to your fancy, and tell us, how you would have 
the work of the goſpel carried on : you commiſſion the magiſtrate, by argu- 
ments of congruity ; you ſhall find an efficacy in puniſhment, towards the con- 


verting of men: you limit the force, to be uſed, to low and moderate degrees 


and to countries, where ſufficient means of inſtruction are provided by the law. 
And, where the magiſtrate's religion is the true, i. e. where it pleaſes you; and 
all this, without any direction from God, or any authority, ſo much as pretend- 
ed from the goſpel; and, without its being truly for the propagation of chriſtia- 
nity, but only ſo much of it, as you think fit, and what elſe you are pleaſed to 


join to it. Why elſe, in the religion you are content to have eſtabliſhed by law, 


A 


contained in the New Teſtament * 
IT uAISõ, indeed is well ſuited to any one, who would have a power of puniſh- 
ing thoſe, who differ from his opinion, and would have men compelled to con- 
formity in England. But, in this your fair contrivance, what becomes of the 
reſt of mankind, left to wander in darkneſs out of this Goſhen, who neither 
have, nor (according to your ſcheme ) can have, your neceſſary means, of force 
and penalties, to bring them to embrace the truth, that muſt fave them : for, 
if that be neceſſary, they cannot, without a miracle, either prince, or people, 
be wrought on, without it. If a papiſt at Rome, a Lutheran at Stockholm, 
or a Calviniſt at Geneva, ſhould argue thus for his church, would you not ſay, 
that ſuch as theſe looked like the thoughts of a poor, prejudiced, narrow mind? 
But they may miſtake, and you cannot; they may be prejudiced, but you can- 
not. Say too, if you pleaſe, you are confident you are in the right, but they 
cannot be confident, that they are ſo. This I am ſure, God's thoughts are not 
as man's thoughts, nor his ways as man's ways, Ifa. lv. 8. And, it may abate 


and promoted by penalties, is any thing more or leſs required, than is expreſſy 


A 


any one's confidence, of the neceſſity, or uſe, of puniſhments, for not receiving 


Our 


= 
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our Saviour, or his religion, when thoſe, who had the power of miracles, were 
told, that © they knew not what manner of ſpirit they were of,” when they Luke ix. 55. 
would have commanded down fire from heaven. But you do well to take care, 
to have the church, you are of, ſupported by force and penalties, whatever be- 
comes of the propagation of the goſpel, or the ſalvation of men's ſouls, in other 
parts of the world, as not coming within your hypothefis. ate 

IN your next paragraph, to prove that God does bleſs the uſe of force, you 
ſay, you ſuppoſe, I mean, by the words you there cite, that the“ magiſtrate page 40. 
« has no ground to hope, that God will bleſs any penalties that he may uſe, 
« to bring men to hear and confider the doctrine of falvation ; or (which is the 
« fame thing) that God does not (at leaſt not ordinarily ) afford his grace and 
« aſſiſtance to them, who are brought, by ſuch penalties, to hear and conſider 
« that doctrine, to enable them to hear and conſider it, as they ought, z. e. fo as 

, to be moved heartily to embrace it” You tell me, © if this be my meaning; 
e then to let me ſee, that it is not true, you ſhall only deſire me to tell you, 
« whether they, that are ſo brought, to hear and conſider, are bound to believe 
« the goſpel, or not? If I ſay, they are; (and you ſuppoſe, I dare not ſay other 
e wiſe z) then it evidently follows, that God does afford them that grace, which 
« 1s requiſite to enable them, to believe the goſpel : becauſe, without that grace, 
« it is impoſſible for them to believe it; and they cannot be bound to believe, 
« what it is impoſſible for them to believe.” To which, I ſhall only anſwer, 
that, by this irrefragable argument, it is evident, that, where-ever due penalties 
have been uſed ( for thoſe, you tell us, are ſufficient and competent means ) to 
make men hear and conſidet, as they ought, there all men were brought to be- 
lieve the goſpel ; which, whether you will reſolve with yourſelf, to be true, or 
falſe, will be to me indifterent, and, on either hand, equally advantage your 
cauſe, Had you appealed to experience, for the ſucceſs of the uſe of force, by 
the magiſtrate, your argument had not ſhewn half ſo much depth of theologi- 

cal learning : but the miſchief is, that if you will not make it all of a piece, 
ſcholaſtick, and by arguing that all, whom the magiſtrates uſe force upon, * are 
„ brought to conſider, as they ought, and to all, that are ſo wrought upon, 
* God does afford that grace which is requiſite ;” and fo roundly conclude for 
a greater ſucceſs of force, to make men believe the goſpel, than ever our Saviour 
and the apoſtles had, by their preaching and miracles, (for that wrought not on 
all) your unanſwerable argument comes to nothing. And in truth, as you 
have, in this paragraph, ordered the matter, by being too ſparing of your ab- 
ſtract, metaphyſical reaſoning, and employing it but by halves, we are fain, after 
all, to come to the dull way of experience; and muſt be forced to count, as the 
parſon does his communicants, by his Eaſter-book, how many thoſe are, that 
are ſo brought to hear and conſider, to know how far God blefles penalties. In- 
deed, were it to be meaſured by conforming, the Eafter-book would be a good 

regiſter to determine it. But ſince you put it, upon believing, that will be of 
ſomewhat a harder diſquiſition. 
T o my ſaying, (upon that place out of Iſaiah vi. 10. © Make the heart of 
e this people fat, leſt they underſtand, and convert, and be healed : ) “ will all 
«the 5 you can uſe, be a means to make ſuch people hear and underſtand, 
and be converted?“ You reply, © No, Sir, it will not. But what then? Page 41. 

What, if God declares, that he will not heal thoſe, who have long reſiſted 
all his ordinary methods, and made themſelves, morally ſpeakin „ incurable 

© by them? (which is the utmoſt, you ſay, I can make of the —_ quote.) 

Will it follow from thence, that no good can be done, by penalties, upon 
others, who are not ſo far gone in wickedneſs and obſtinacy ? If it will not, 

_* as it is evident it will not, to what purpoſe is this ſaid ?” It is faid to this 
purpoſe, viz. to ſhew that force ought not to be uſed at all. Thoſe ordinary 
methods which, reſiſted, are puniſhed with a reprobate ſenſe, are the ordinary 
methods of inſtruction, without force; as is evident by this place and many 
others, particularly Rom. i. From whence I argue; that what ſtate ſoever you 
will ſuppoſe men in, either as paſt, or yet not come to, the day of grace, nobody 
can be juſtified, in uſing force, to work upon them, For, till the ordinary me- 
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Page 41. 


A. p- 11. 
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Page 41. 


when the world determines thus, you will never pretend any more to judge 
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thods of inſtruction and perſuaſion can do no more, force is not neceſfary, (foi 
you cannot ſay, what other means is there left ?) and ſo, by your own rule, 
not lawful. For till God hath pronounced this ſentence here, on any one, 
© make his heart fat, &c.“ the ordinary means of inſtruction and perſuaſion, 
may, by the aſſiſtance of God's grace, prevail. And, when this ſentence is once 
paſſed upon them, and God will not afford them his grace to heal them.” (I 
take it, you confeſs, in this place) I am ſure, you muſt confeſs your force to 
be wholly uſeleſs, and fo utterly impertinent, unleſs that can be pertinent to be 
uſed, which, you own, can do nothing. So that, whether it will follow, or 
no, from men's being given up to a reprobate mind, for having reſiſted tha 
preaching of ſalvation, *©- that no good can be done, by penalties, upon others,” 
this will follow, that not knowing, whether preaching may not, by the grace 
of God, yet work upon them; or whether the day of grace be paſt with them: 
neither you, nor any body elſe, can ſay that force is neceſſary; and, if it be not 
zecefſary, you yourſelf tell us it is not to be uſed. | 
In your next paragraph, you complain of me, as miſrepreſenting your argu— 
ment, as you ſay, I commonly do, as if you allowed any magiſtrate, of why 
religion ſoever, to lay penalties upon all, that diſſent from him.” Unhappy ma. 
giſtrates, that have not your allowance! But to conſole them, I imagine, they 
will find that they are all under the ſame obligation, one as another, to propa- 
gate the religion, they believe to be the true, whether you allow it them, or 
no. For to go no farther than the firſt words of your argument, which you 
complain I have miſrepreſented, and which, you tell me, run thus, © when 
« men fly from the means of right information; I aſk you here, who ſhall 
be judge of thoſe means of right information, the magiſtrate, who joins force 
with them, to make them be hearkened to or no? When you have anſwered 
that, you will have reſolved a great part of the queſtion, What magiſtrates are 
to uſe ire? | Rt 
Bur, that you may not complain again, of my miſrepreſenting, I muſt beg 
my reader's leave, to ſet down your argument at large, in your own words, 
and all you ſay upon it. When men fly from the means of a right informa- 
tion, and will not ſo much as conſider, how reaſonable it is, thoroughly and 
« 1mpartially to examine a religion, which they embraced, upon ſuch induce- 
« ments, as ought to have no ſway at ail, in the matter, and therefore, with 
„little, or no, examination of the proper grounds of it: what human method 
can be uſed, to bring them to act like men, in an affair of ſuch conſequence, 
and to make a wiſer and more rational choice, but that of laying ſuch penal- 
«© ties upon them, as may balance the weight of thoſe prejudices, which inclin- 
ed them to prefer a falſe way before the true, &c. Now this argument, you 
tell me, I pretend to retort in this manner: © and I fay, I ſee no other means 
« left (taking the world, as we now find it, wherein the magiſtrate never lays 
e penalties, for matters of religion, upon thoſe of his own church, nor is it to 
« be expected they ever ſhould) to make men of the national church, any 
« where, thoroughly and impartially examine a religion, which they embrace 
« upon ſuch inducements, as ought to have no ſway at all, in the matter, and 
« therefore, with little or no, examination of the. proper grounds of it: and 
« therefore I conclude the uſe of force, by diſſenters, upon conformiſts neceſſaty. 
« I appeal to all the world, whether this be not as juſt and natural a concluſion 
as yours?” And you fay, you are © well content the world ſhoulg judge. 
« And, when it determines, that there is the ſame reaſon to ſay, That to bring 
e thoſe, who conform to the national church, to examine their religion, it 15 
te neceſſary for diſſenters (who cannot, - poſſibly, have the coactive power, be- 
« cauſe the national church has that on its fide, and cannot be national, with- 
© out it) to uſe force upon conformiſts, as there is to ſay, that, where the na- 
« tional church is the true church, there to bring diſſenters (as I call them) to 
« examine their religion, it is neceſſary for the magiſtrate (who has the coac- 
tive power) to lay moderate penalties upon them for diſſenting : you f, 


i 


'« what is reaſonable, in any caſe whatſoever. For you. doubt not but 1 
N | | e {afc 7 


* 


« ſhould underſtand the true grounds of it; that ſo they may be the better able, 
« both to defend themſelves againſt the aſſaults of ſeducers, and to reduce ſuch, 
« as are out of the way; yet this is not ſtrictly neceſſary to their ſalvation : be- 
« cauſe experience ſhews (as far as men are capable to judge of ſuch matters) 
« that many do heartily believe and profeſs the true religion, and conſcientiouſly 
ce practiſe the duties of it, who yet do not underſtand the true grounds, upon 
« which it challenges their belief : and no man doubts, but whoſoever does fo 
« believe, profeſs, and practiſe the true religion, if he perſeveres to the end, 
« ſhall certainly attain ſalvation by it. 2. That how much ſoever it concerns 


« to examine and conſider, why they do ſo; and how needful ſoever penalties 
« may be, to bring them to this; it is, however, utterly unreaſonable, that 
« ſuch as have not the coactive power, ſhould take upon them to inflict penal- 


« yernment, which cannot ſtand, where private perſons are permitted to uſurp 
ee the coactive power; ſo there is nothing more manifeſt, than that the preju- 
« dice, which is done to religion, and to the intereſt of men's ſouls, by de- 
« ſtroying government, does infinitely outweigh any good, that can poſſibly be 
« done, by that which deſtroys it. And, wheever admits and conſiders theſe things, 
« you fay, you are very ſecure, will be fart enough from admitting, that there 


« juſt and natural a concluſion as yours.“ 8 
Tu ſum of what you ſay amounts to thus much. Men being apt to take 
up their religion, upon inducements, that ought to have no ſway at all in the 
matter, and ſo, with little, or no, examination of the grounds of it; therefore 
penalties are neceſſary to be laid on them, to make them thoroughly and impar- 
tially examine. But yet penalties need not be laid on conformiſts, in England, 
to make them examine; becauſe they, and you, believe yours to be the true 
religion: though it muſt be laid on preſbyterians and independents, &c. to 
make them examine, though they belicve theirs to be the true religion; becauſe 
you believe it not to be ſo. But you give another very ſubſtantial reaſon, why 
penalties cannot be laid on conformiſts, to make them examine; and that is, 
« becauſe the national church has the coactive power on its fide,” and there- 


church of France too, has the coactive power on its ſide, and therefore, they, 
who are of it, have no need of penalties, any of them, to make them exa- 


ducements, and without due examination of the proper grounds of it; and that, 
therefore, they have need of penalties to be laid on them, to make them exa- 


I {ome in the church of England, to whom penalties are neceſſary : unleſs you 
&E will affirm, that all, who are in the communion. of the church of England, 
4 have ſo examined: but that, I think, you will not do; however you endeavour 
to palliate their ignorance and negligence in this matter, 'There being, there- 
fore, a need of penalties, I ſay, tis as neceſſary that preſbyterians ſhould lay 
penalties on the conformiſts of the church of England, to make them examine, 


do ſo: for they, each, equally believe their religion to be true; and we ſuppoſe, 
on both ſides, there are thoſe, who have not duly examined. But here, you 
think, you have a ſure advantage, by faying, © it is not conſiſtent with the or- 
der of government, and ſo is impracticable. I cafily grant it. But is yours 
more practicable? When you can make your way practicable, for the end, for 
which you pretend it neceſſary, (viz.) to make all, who have taken up their 
religion upon ſuch inducements, as ought to have no ſway at all, in the matter 
to examine, thoroughly and impartially, the proper grounds of it ;” When, 
I fay, you can ſhew your way practicable, to this end, you wili have cleared it 


Vor. II. 
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te ſafely preſume, that the world will eaſily admit theſe two things. 1. That, 
« though it be very fit and deſirable, that all, that are of the true religion, 


« thoſe, who reject the true religion (whom I may call diſſenters, if I pleaſe) Page 39. 
« ties for that purpoſe : becauie, as that 1s not conſiſtent with order and go- A. p. 6. 


« 1s any parity of reaſon, in the caſes, we here ſpeak of, or that © mine is as 


fore, they have no need of penalties, to make them examine. The national 
Ir your argument be good, that men take up their religion upon wrong in- K. P. 17: 


mine, as they ought, the grounds of their religion: you muſt confeſs, there are 


as for the church of England to lay penaltics on the preſbyterians, to make them 
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e out of ſeaſon, &c. together with prayer for them, and the example of meek- 


but that you know it by the light of nature. For all, you fay, is but this; that, 


< 1, to be uſed by man, but what God himſelf has directed in the ſcriptures, 


made uſe of. But, till that can be done, twill be in vain to ſay, what other 


s 4 | 
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A third letter concerning TOLERATION. 
of one main objection, and convinced the world, that yours is a more juſt and 
natural concluſion, than mine. FE % ei r 4-4 | 
Ix your cauſe were capable of any other defence, I ſuppoſe, we ſhould not 
have had fo long and elaborate an anſwer, as you have given us, in this para- 
graph, which, at laſt, bottoms only on theſe two things: 1. That there is in 
you, or thoſe of your church, ſome approaches towards infallibility, in your 
belief that your religion is true, which is not to be allowed thoſe of other 
churches, in the belief of theirs. 2. That it is enough, if any one does but con- 
form to it, and remain in the communion of your church: or elſe, one would 
think, there ſhould be as much need for conformiſts too, of your church, to ex- 
amine the grounds of their religion, as for any others. 125 

To underſtand the true grounds of the true religion, is not, you ſay, ſtrictly 
« neceſſary to ſalvation.” Yet, I think, you will not deny, but it is as ſtrictly 


neceſſary to ſalvation, as it is to conform to a national church, in all thoſe things 3 


it impoſes: ſome whereof, are not neceſſary to ſalvation ; ſome whereof, are ac. 
knowledged by all to be indifferent; and ſome whereof, to ſome conſcientious 
men, who thereupon decline communion, appear unſound, or unlawful. If not 
being ſtrictly neceſſary to ſalvation, will excuſe from penalties, in the one caſe, 
why will it not in the other? And now, I ſhall excuſe the world, from deter. 
mining my concluſion, to be as natural as yours: for tis pity, ſo reaſonable a 
diſputant, as you are, ſhould take ſo deſperate a reſolution as “never to pretend 
« any more, to judge what is reaſonable, in any caſe whatſoever.” 

WHETHER you have proved that force, uſed by the magiſtrate, be a means 
preſcribed by God, to procure the gift of faith from him, (which is all you ſay, 
in the next paragraph,) others muſt judge. © b | 

In that following, you quote theſe words of mine. If all the means God 
ee has appointed, to make men hear and conſider, be exhortation in ſeaſon and 


ce neſs, and a good life; this is all ought to be done, whether they will hear, or 
© whether they will forbear.” To which you thus reply, * But if theſe be not 
te all the means God has appointed, then theſe things are not all that ought to 
te be done.” But, if I aſk you, how do you know, that this is not all God has 
appointed ; you have nothing to anſwer, (to bring it to your preſent purpoſe) 


by the light of nature, you know force to be uſeful and neceſſary, to bring men 
into the way of ſalvation, by the light of nature, you know the magiſtrate has 
a commiſſion to uſe force for that purpoſe ; and by the ſame light of nature, 
you know that miracles were appointed, to ſupply the want of force, till the 
magiſtrates were chriſtians. I imagine, Sir, you would ſcarce have thought this 
a reaſonable anſwer, if you had taken notice of my words, in the ſame para- 
graph, immediately preceding thoſe you have cited, which (that you may ſee 
the ſcope of my argument) I will here trouble you with again ; and they are 
theſe: © It is not for you and me, out of an imagination, that they may be uſe- 
« ful, or are neceſſary, to preſcribe means, in the great, myſterious work of 
« ſalvation, other than what God himſelf has directed. God has appointed 
ce force as uſeful and neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed, is a way of argu- 
ing becoming the ignorance and humility of poor creatures. But I think 
« force uſeful or neceſſary, and therefore tis to be uſed, has methinks a little 
too much preſumption in it. You aſk, what means is there left? None, ſay 


«© wherein are contained all the means and methods of ſalvation. Faith is the 
« gift of God. And we are not to uſe any other means to procure this gift to 
* any one, but what God himſelf has preſcribed. If he has there appointed, 
e that any ſhould be forced to hear thoſe, who tell them they have miſtaken 
their way, and offer to ſhew them the right;“ and that they ſhould be pu- 
* niſhed by the magiſtrate, if they did not; twill be paſt doubt, it is to be 


« means 1s there left ?” 
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ſalvation are contained in the ſcripture : which either you were to have denied, 
or elſe have ſhewn, where it was, in ſcripture, that force was appointed. But, 
inſtead of that, you tell us, that God appointed miracles, in the beginning of the 
goſpel. And though, when theſe ceaſed, the means, I mention, were all the 
miniſters had left, yet this proves not that the magiſtrate was not to uſe force. 


« ſhewn, that God appointed other means, beſides theſe, for them to uſe, to 
e induce men to hear and conſider: and though, when thoſe extraordinary 
ec means ceaſed, theſe means, which I mention (viz. preaching, &c.) were the 
« only means left to the miniſters of the goſpel ; yet that is no proof, that the 
e magiſtrate, when he became chriſtian, could not lawfully uſe ſuch means, as 
2 « his ſtation enabled him to uſe, when they became needful.“ I ſaid, in ex- 
4 reſs words, © no means was to be uſed by man, but what God himſelf has di- 
3 rected in the ſcripture. And you anſwer, this is no proof, that the chriſtian 
magiſtrate may not uſe force. Perhaps, when they ſo peremptorily interpoſe 
their deciſive degrees, in the buſineſs of ſalvation, eſtabliſh religions by laws and 
enalties, with what articles, creeds, ceremonies, and diicipline, they think fit; 
for this we ſee done, almoſt in all countries) when they force men to hear 


be thought neceſſary to prove magiſtrates to be men. If that needs no proof, 
what 1 ſaid needs ſome other anſwer. | | 
Bor, let us examine a little the parts of what you here ſay. © As to the firſt 


ce pointed other means, beſides exhortation in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, prayer 
ce and the example of a good life, for them to uſe, to induce men to hear and 
« conſider.” What were thoſe other means? To that you readily anſwer, mi- 
racles. Ergo, men are directed now, by ſcripture, to uſe miracles. Or elſe, 
what anſwer do you make to my argument, which I gave you in theſe words, 
« no means is to be uſed by man, but what God himſelf has directed in the 
« {criptures, wherein are contained all the means and methods of ſalvation.” 
No, they cannot uſe miracles now, as a means, ſay you, for they have them not. 
Wat then? Therefore the magiſtrate, who has it, muſt uſe force, to ſupply 
the want of thoſe extraordinary means, which are now ceaſed. This, indeed, 
is an inference of yours, but not of the ſcripture's. Does the ſcripture ſay any 
thing of this? Not a word: not ſo much as the leaſt intimation towards it, in 
all the new teſtament. Be it then, true, or falſe, that force is a means to be uſed 
by men, in the abſence of miracles, this is yet no anſwer to my argument; this 
1s no proof, that 'tis appointed in ſcripture ; which is the thing my argument 
turns on. | | 


ſenſe, that common light of nature, will help you out. | 
You then reaſon thus: bare preaching, &c. will not prevail on men, to hear 
and conſider; and therefore, ſome other means is neceſſary to make them do 
ſo. Pray what do you mean, by men, or any other of thoſe indefirute terms, 
you have always uſed, in this caſe ? Is it, that bare preaching will prevail on no 
man ? does reaſon (under which I comprehend experience too, and all the ways 
of knowledge, contradiſtinguiſhed to revelation) diſcover any ſuch thing to 
you? I imagine you will not ſay that; or pretend that no body was ever 
brought, by preaching and perſuaſion, to hear and conſider the truths of the goſ- 
pel (mean, by conſidering, what you will) without other means, uſed by thoſe, 
who applied themſelves to the care of converting them, To ſuch, therefore, as 
may be brought to hear and conſider, without other means, you will not ſay, 
that other means are neceſſary. 
In the next place, therefore, when you ſay, bare preaching will not prevail 
on men, do you mean that 'twill not prevail on all men, and therefore, 'tis ne- 
ceſſary that men ſhould uſe other means? Neither, I think, will reaſon autho- 
rize you to dra ſuch a conſequence; becauſe, neither will Pre ng alone, 
nor 


Mx argument here lies plainly in this; that all the means and methods of 


Your words are, as to the firſt ſpreaders of the goſpel, it has already been Page 43. 


thoſe, and thoſe, only, who, by their authority, are choſen and allowed to tell 
men, they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right; it may 


« ſpreaders of the goſpel, ſay you, it has already been ſhewn, that God ap- 


REVELATION, then, fails you. Let us ſee now how reaſon and common 
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nor preaching, aſſiſted with force, or any other means, man can uſe, prevail 
on all men. And therefore, no other means can be pretended to be neceſſary 
» 


to be. uſed by man, to do what men, by thoſe means, never did, nor never 


can do. e 11 n e 
Tua ſome men ſhall, be ſaved, and not all, is, I think, paſt queſtion, to 
all that are chriſtians :+ and thoſe that ſhall be ſaved, tis plain, are the elect. If 


ou think not this plain enough in ſcripture, I defire you to turn to the ſever. 
teenth of the 39 articles of the church of England, where you will read theſe 


words: * predeſtination to life is the everlaſting purpoſe of God, whereby (he. 


« fore the foundations of the world were laid,) he hath conſtantly decreed, by 


« his counſel, ſecret to us, to deliver from curſe and damnation, thoſe, whom 
« he has choſen in Chriſt, out of mankind, and to bring them, by Chriſt, to 
c eyerlaſting ſalvation, as veſſels made to honour. Wherefore, they, which be 
< endued with ſo excellent a benefit of God, be called according to God's pur. 
„ pale,” by his ſpirit, working in due ſeaſon : they, through grace, obey the cal. 
e ling; t 
ee they be made like the image of his only begotten ſon, Jeſus Chrift ; they wall 
« religiouſly in good works; and at length, by God's mercy, they attain to ever. 
« laſting felicity.” 
vail on all the elect, to hear and conſider, without other means, to be uſed by 


ey be juſtified freely; they be made the ſons of God, by adoption; 


Now, pray tell me, whether bare preaching will not pre. 


men, If you ſay, it will; the neceſſity of your other means, I think, is out 


of doors. If you fay, it will not; I defire you to tell me, how you do know it, 


without revelation ? And whether, by your own reaſon, you can tell us, whe- 
ther any, and what, means God has made neceſſary, beſides what he has ap- 
pointed in ſcripture, for the calling his elect? When you can do this, we ſhall 
think you no ordinary divine, nor a ſtranger to the ſecret counſels of the inf- 
nitely wiſe God. But till then, your mixing your opinion with the divine wiſ- 
dom, in the great work of ſalvation, and, from arguments of congruity, taking 
upon you to declare the neceſſity, or uſefulneſs, of means, which God has not 
expreſsly directed, for the gathering in of his ele, will ſcarce authorize the 


magiſtrate, to uſe his coactive power, for the edifying and compleating the bo- 


dy of Chriſt, which is his church. © Thoſe, whom God hath choſen, in Chriſt, 
« out of mankind, before the foundations of the world, are called, according 
to God's purpoſe, by his ſpirit, working in due ſeaſon, and, through grace, 
ce obey the calling ;” ſay you, in your article. The outward means, that God 
has appointed for this, is preaching. Ay, but preaching 1s not enough ; that 
is not ſufficient means, ſay you. And I aſk you, how you know it; ſince the 


ſcripture, which declares all, that we can know, in this matter, fays nothing 
of the inſufficiency of it, or of the neceſſity of any other? Nor can there bc a 


neceſſity of any other means, than what God, expreſsly appoints, in a matter, 
wherein no means can operate effectually, without the affiſtance of his grace; 
and where the aſſiſtance of his grace can make any outward means, he appoints, 
efectual.- - 5 To . 

I MusT deſire you here, to take notice, that, by preaching, which I uſe 
for ſhortneſs, I mean exhortation, inſtruction, entreaty, praying for, and in fine, 


any outward means of perſuaſion, in the power of man, ſeparate from force. 


You tell us here, © as to the firſt ſpreaders of the goſpel, God appointed 0- 


ether means, viz. miracles, for them to uſe, to induce men to hear and conſi- 
der.“ If, by the firſt preaders of the goſpel, you mean the twelve apoſtles 


and ſeventy diſciples, whom Chriſt himſelf ſent to preach the goſpel ; they in- 
deed, were appointed, by his immediate command, to ſhew miracles, by the 
power which he had beſtowed upon them. But will you fay, all the miniſters 
and preachers of the goſpel had ſuch a commiſſion, and ſuch a power, all a- 
long, from the apoſtles time; and that they, every one, did actually ſhew mi- 
racles, to induce men to hear and conſider, quite down, till chriſtianity was ſup- 
ported by the law of the empire ? Unleſs you could ſhew this, though you 
could produce ſome well-atteſted miracles, done by ſome men, 1n every age, till 
that time, yet it would not be ſufficient to prove, that miracles were appointed 
to be conſtantly uſed, to induce men to hear and conſider; and ſo, by your rea- 


ſoning, 


1 


\ 
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foning, to ſupply the want of force, till that . neceſſary aſſiſtance could be had, 
from the authority of che magiſtrate become chriſtian, ' For, ſince it is what you 


think, you will forwardly enough agree, that till chriſtianity was made the reli- 
gion of the empire, there were. thoſe, every-where, that heard the preachers of 
it ſo little, or ſo little conſidered, what they ſaid, that they rejected the goſpel ; ) 
and that, therefore, miracles, or force, are neceflary means, to make them hear 
and confider, you muſt own that thoſe, who preached without the power of 
miracles, or the coactive power of the magiſtrate accompanying them, were un- 
furniſhed of competent and ſufficient. means, to make men hear and conſider ; 
and ſo, to bring them to the true religion. If you will ſay, the miracles, done 
by others, were enough to accompany their preaching, to make it be heard and 
conſidered, the preaching of the miniſters, at this day, is ſo accompanied, and 
ſo will need no aſſiſtance of force from the magiſtrate; * If the report of mira- 
cles, done by one miniſter of the goſpel, ſome time before; and in another place, 
were ſufficient to make the preaching of ten, or a thouſand others, be heard and 
conſidered, why 1s it not ſo now? For the credibility and atteſtation of the re- 
port 1s all, that is of moment; when miracles done by othets, in other places; 
are the argument that prevails. But this, I fear, will not ſerve your turn, in 
the buſineſs of penalties; and whatever might ſatisfy you, in the caſe of mira- 
cles, I doubt, you would not thihk the ſalvation of fouls, ſufficiently provided 
for, if the report of the force of penalties, uſed ſome time fince, on one fide of 
the Tweed, were all that ſhould afliſt the preachers of the true religion on the 
other, to make men hear and conſider. 4290 | 3 

ST. PAUL, in his epiſtle to Titus, inſtructs him what he and the preſbyters 


goſpel, and bringing men heartily to embrace it His directions are, that they 
ſhould be © blameleſs, not rioters, not ſelf-willed, not ſoon angry, not given to 
ce wine, nor filthy lucre, not ſtrikers, not unruly ; lovers of hoſpitality, and of 
« good men; ſober, juſt, holy, temperate; to be able, by found doctrine, both 
« to exhort and convince gainſayers; in all things, to be a pattern of good 


« that cannot be condemned, that he, that is of the contrary part, may be a- 
te ſhamed, having no evil to ſay of you. Theſe things ſpeak, and exhort, and 
* rebuke with all authority. Avoid fooliſh queſtions, and genealogies, and 
« contentions. A man that is an heretick, after the firſt and ſecond admoni- 
e tion, reject.” To repay you the favour of your Greek, it is Tagars; which 
if | may take the liberty of receding from our tranſlation, I would read © a- 
* YOU 197 9 5 | Hl ũ ]᷑!«/— 

Tun Cretans, by the account St. Paul gives of them, were a people that 
would require all the means, that were needful to prevail, with any ſtrangers to 
the goſpel, to hear and conſider. But yet, we find nothing directed, for the 


reproof, &c. with the example of a good life. In this epiſtle, writ on purpoſe, 
to inſtruct the preachers of the goſpel, in the means they were to uſe, among 
the Cretans, for their converſion, not a word about miracles, their power, or 
ule: which one would think ſtrange, if they were the means appointed, and ne- 
ceſſary to make men hear and conſider, and without which, they would not do 
it. Preaching, admonition, exhortation, entreaties, inſtruction, by the common 
licht of reaſon, were known and natural to be uſed, to perſuade men. There 
needed not be much ſaid, to convince men of it. But if miracles were a neceſ- 
ſary means, it was a means wholly new and unexpected, and out of the power 
of other teachers. And therefore, one would think, if they were appointed, 
for the ends you propoſe, one ſhould hear ſomething of that appointment: ſince 
that they were to be uſed; or how; and when; was farther from common ap- 
prehenſion, and ſeems to need ſome particular direction. 55 


* 


give them the knowledge, both that they had it, and how to uſe it ; lam far 
enough from limiting the operations of that infinitely wiſe Spirit, Who will not 
Y,ab. 1; 5 6K fail 


* 


he ſhould ordain, in the cities of Crete, were to do, for the propagating of the 


« works; in doctrine, ſhewing uncorruptneſs, gravity, ſincerity, ſound ſpeech, 


Ir you fay, the ſame ſpirit, that gave them the power of miracles, would alſo 
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built upon, that men will not hear and conſider upon bare preaching, (and 1 


ſupport and propagation of the goſpel, in this iſland, but preaching, exhortation 
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tbid, 


Paſtoral 


Care, p. 94, 
100. 
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T grounds of their religion: and that politick diſcourſes and invectives from 


receive inftruction ?” REES 5 3 
Bur what, if all means, that can, be not uſed for their inſtruction: that 
there are neglects of this kind, you will, I ſuppoſe, take the word of a reverend 
prelate of our church, who thought he could not better ſhew his good will to 
the clergy, than, by a ſeaſonable diſcourſe of the paſtoral care, to cure that neg- 
lect for the future. There he tells you, that miniſters ſhould watch over and 
« feed their flock, and not enjoy their benefices as farms, &c. Which reproach, 
« fays he, (whatever we may be) our church is free of, which he proves by the 


« ſtipulation and covenant, they make with Chriſt, that they will never 85 
| | | "2 their 
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& their labour, care and diligence, till they have done all, that lieth in them, 
e according to their bounden duty, towards all ſuch as are, or ſhall be commit- 


« to their care, to bring them to a ripeneſs of age in Chriſt.” And a page 


or two after, having repeated part of the promiſe, made by thoſe, who take or- 
ders, he adds, © in this is expreſſed the ſo much NEGLECTED, but fo neceſſary 


duty, which incumbents owe their flock, in a private way; viſiting, inſtruct- 


« ing and admoniſhing; which is one of the moſt uſeful and important parts 
« of their duty, how generally ſoever it may be diſuſed, or forgotten. P. 166. 
« He ſays, every prieſt that minds his duty will find, that no part of it is fo uſe- 
« ful, as catechiſtical Aiſcourſes 3 by means whereof his people will underſtand 
ce all his ſermons the better, when they had once a clear notion of all thoſe terms, 


« that muſt run through them; for thoſe not being underſtood, renders them 


4 a 
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« all unintelligible. Another part of the prieſt's duty, he tells you, is with re- Paſtoral _ 
« jation to them that are without, who are of the ſide of the church of Rome, Care, P. 179. 


« or among the diſſenters. Other churches and bodies are noted for their zeal, 
« in making proſelytes ; for their reſtleſs endeavours, as well as their unJawful 
« methods in it: they reckoning, perhaps, that all will be ſanctified, by the 
« increaſing their PARTY ; which is the true name of making converts, except 
« thay become, at the ſame time, good men, as well as votaries to a fide, or 
« cauſe. We are certainly very REM1ss in this, of both hands. Little pains 
« is taken to gain, either upon papiſts, or nonconformiſts: the Law HAs BEEN 
© $0 MUCH TRUSTED To, that that method only was thought ſure; it was 
« much valued, and others, at the ſame time, as much NEGLECTED. And 


« whereas, at firſt, wiTHOUT FORCE OR VIOLENCE, in forty years time, po- 


« pery, from being the prevailing religion, was reduced to a handful, we 
« have now, in above twice that number of years, made very little progreſs,” 
oe” | 
PEeRHaArs, here again, you will tell me, you © do not ſee how this is per- 
te tinent to the preſent queſtion ;” which, that you may ſee, give me leave to 
put you in mind, that neither you, nor any body elſe, can pretend force neceſ- 
fary, till all the means of perſuaſion have been uſed, and nothing neglected, 
that can be done, by all the ſofter ways of application. And, ſince it is your 
own doctrine, that force is not lawful, unleſs where it is neceſſary ; the magiſ- 
trate, upon your principles, can neither lawfully uſe force, nor the miniſters of 
any national church plead for it, any where, but where they themſelves have 
firſt done their duties: a draught whereof, adapted to our preſent circumſtances, 


we have, in the newly publiſhed diſcourſe of the paſtoral care. And he, that 
ſhall preſs the uſe of force, as neceſſary, before he can anſwer it to himſelf and 


the world, that thoſe, who have taken on them the care of ſouls, have per- 
formed their duties, were beſt conſider, whether he does not draw up an accu- 
lation againſt the men, of that holy order, or againſt the magiſtrate, who ſuf- 


ters them to neglect any part of their duty, For, whilſt what that learned 


biſhop, in the paſſages above-cited, and in other places, mentions, is neglected, 


it cannot be ſaid, that no other means, but force, is left; thoſe, which are, on 


all hands, acknowledged neceſſary and uſeful means, not having yet been made 
uſe of. | | 


To vindicate your method from novelty, you tell me, 'tis as old as St. Auſtin. Page 43. 


Whatever he fays, in the place you quote, it ſhews only his opinion, but not that 
it was ever uſed. Therefore, to ſhew it not to be new in practice, you add, that 
you * think it has been made uſe of, by all thoſe magiſtrates, who having made 
* all requiſite proviſtons, for the inſtructing their people in the truth, have like- 
wife required them, under convenient penalties, to embrace it.” Which is, 
as much as to ſay, that thoſe magiſtrates, who uſed your method, did uſe your 
method. And that, certainly, you may think ſafely, and without fear of being 
 gain-faid. oy 80 5 

BuT now I will tell you what I think, in my turn: and that is, if you could 
have found any magiſtrates, who made uſe of your method, as well as you 
think, you have found a divine, that approves of it, you would have named 


cc 


thoſe magiſtrates, as forwardly as you do St. Auſtin. If I think amils, pray 


correct me yet, and name them. THAT 


ZOO 
L. 2. p. 284; 
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THaT, which makes me imagine, you will hardly find any examples of it, ; 
what I there ſaid in theſe words; © All othef law-makers have conſtantly take, 
this method; that, where any thing was to be amended, the fault was fu 
„declared, and then, penalties denounced againſt all thoſe, who, after a time 
* ſet, ſhould be found guilty of it. This the common ſenſe of mankind, and 
the very reaſon of laws (which are intended, not for puniſhment, but cor. 
erection) has made ſo plain, that the ſubtileſt and molt refined law-maker; 


e have not gone out of this courſe, nor have the moſt ignorant and barbarous 


© nations miſſed it. But, you have out- done Solon and Lycurgus, Moſes and 


our Saviour, and are reſolved to be a law-maker of a Fay, by yourſelf, Tig 


c an old and obſolete way, and will not ferve your turn, to begin with warning: 
% and threats of penalties, to be inflicted on thoſe who do not reform, but con. 
c tinue to do that, which, you think, they fail in. To allow of impunity to 
te the innocent, or the opportunity of amendment to thoſe, who would avoid the 
« penalties, are formalities, not worth your notice, You are for a ſhorter and 
© ſurer way. Take a whole tribe, and puniſh them at all adventures, whether 
e guilty, or no, of the miſcarriage, which you would have amended ; or, with. 
out ſo much as telling them what it is you would have them do, but leaving 
them to find it out, if they can. All theſe abſurdities are contained, in Your 
way of proceeding, and are impoſſible to be avoided, by any one, who will 
puniſh diſſenters, and only diſſenters, to make them * conſider and weigh the 
grounds of their religion, and impartially examine whether it be true or no, 
and upon what grounds they took it up; that ſo they may find and embrace 
the truth, that muſt ſave them.” Theſe abſurdities, I fear, muſt be removed, 
before any magiſtrates will find your method practicable. Dn 


I HAVING faid, „your method is not altogether unlike the plea, made uz 


of, to excuſe the late barbarous uſage of the proteſtants in France, from being 


a perſecution for religion, viz. that it was not a puniſhment for religion, but 
for diſobeying the king's laws, which required them to come to mals : fo, by 
your rule, diſſenters muſt be puniſhed, not for the religion, they have em- 
braced, but the religion, they have rejected. In anſwer to this, in the next 
paragraph, you take abundance of pains to prove, that the king of France's laws, 
that require going to maſs, are no laws. You were beſt to ſay ſo, on the other 
ſide of the water. Tis ſure the puniſhments were puniſhments, and the dra- 


gooning was dragooning. And if you think, that plea excuſed them not, Iam 


of your mind. But nevertheleſs am of opinion, as I was, that it will prove as 
good a plea, as yours. Which is what you argue againſt, in your next para- 
graph, in the words following, wherein you examine the likeneſs of your new 
method to this plea. You tell me, I fay, by your rule, the diſſenters (from 
ce the true religion, for you ſpeak of no other) muſt be puniſhed (or, if I pleaſe, 
<« ſubjected to moderate penalties, ſuch as ſhall make them uneaſy, but neither 
« deſtroy, or undo, them :) for what? Indeed, I thought, by your firſt book 
you meant, not for their religion, but to make them conſider ; but here you ak 
me, © where it is you ſay, that diſſenters from the true religion, are not to be 
e puniſhed for their religion?“ So then, it ſeems, in your opinion now, ditlen- 
« ters from the true religion are to be puniſhed,” or (as you are pleaſe to mo- 
lify the expreſſion, for the thing is the fame) © ſubjected to moderate penaltics, 
« for their religion.“ I think, 1 thall not need to prove, to any one, but one 
of your nice ſtile, that the execution of penal laws, let the penalties be great, 

or ſmall, are puniſhments. . | | 
Ir therefore, the religion of diffenters from the true, be a fault to be puniſhed 
by the magiſtrate ;; who is to judge, who are guilty of that fault? Muſt it be 
the magiſtrate, every where, or the magiſtrate in ſome countries, and not in 
others, or the magiſtrate, no where? If the magiſtrate, no where, is to be 
judge, who are diſſenters from the true religion, he can no where punifn them. 
If he be to be every where judge, then the king of France, or the great Turk, 
muſt puniſh thoſe, whom they judge diſſenters from the true religion, as well 
as other potentates. If ſome magiſtrates have a right to judge, and others not; 
that yet, I fear, (how abſurd ſoever it be) ſhould I grant it, will not 22 
| | Ta 8 buſinels. 
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buſineſs. For beſides, that, they will hardly agree, to make you their infallible 
umpire, in the caſe, to determine who of N them have, and who have not, this 
right to judge, which is the true religion: or, if they ſhould, and you ſhould 
declare the king of England had that right, (viz. whilſt he complied to ſupport 
the orthodoxy, eccleſiaſtical polity, and thoſe ceremonies, which you approve 
of z) but that the king of France, and the great Turk, had it not, and ſo could 
have no right, to uſe force on thoſe, they have judged diſſenters from the true 
religion; you ought to bethink yourſelf what you will reply, to one, that ſhould 


uſe your own words; © if ſuch a degree of outward force, as has been men- A. p. 16. 
« tioned, be really of great and even neceſſary uſe, for the advancing of the 
_ « true religion, and falvation of fouls, then it muſt be acknowledged, that in 
« France and Turky, &c. there is a right ſomewhere to uſe it, for the advanc- 
« ing thoſe ends; unleſs we will ſay (what, without impiety, cannot be ſaid) 
d that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, has not, in 
% France and Turky, furniſhed mankind, with competent means, for the pro- 


L 


“ moting his own honour and the good of fouls.” „ 
You go on, and teil us, they are to be puniſhed, not for following the light Page 44. 
of their own reaſon, nor for obeying the dictates of their own conſciences, but 
« rather for the contrary. For the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates 
« of their own conſcience (if their reaſon and their conſciences were not per- 
« verted and abuſed) would undoubtedly lead them to the ſame thing, to which 
« the method, you ſpeak of, is deſigned to bring them; “ 1. e. to the fame 
thing, to which your reaſon and your conſcience leads you. For, if you were 
to argue with a papiſt, or a preſbyterian, in the caſe, what privilege have you 
to tell him, that his reaſon and conſcience is perverted, more than he has to tell 
you, that yours is ſo? Unleſs it be this inſupportable preſumption, that your 
reaſon and conſcience ought to be the meaſure of all reaſon and conſcience, in 
all others, which how you can claim, without pretending to infallibility, is not 
eaſily to difcern. wh | F | „„ 
Tur diverſion you give yourſelf, about the likeneſs and unlikeneſs of thoſe 
two pleas, I ſhall not trouble myſelf with; ſince when your fit of mirth was 
over, you were forced to confeſs, that © as. I have made your plea for you, you 
think there is no conſiderable difference, as to the fairneſs of them, excepting 5 
„ what ariſes from the different degrees of puniſhment, in the French diſci- Page 45. 
« pline, and your method. But if the French plea be not true; and that, which 
I make to be yours, be not yours; I muſt beg your pardon, Sir, I did not » 
think, it was your opinion, (nor do I yet remember, that you, any where, ſaid 
in your A. &c.) that men were to be puniſhed for their religion; but that it was 
purely to make men * examine the religion, they had embraced, and the reli- 
gion that they had rejected.“ And, if that were of moment, I ſhould think 
myſelf ſufficiently juſtified, for this my miſtake, by what you ſay, in your argu- 
ment, &c. from p. 6. to 12. But, ſince you explain yourſelf, otherwiſe, here, 
I am not unwilling to take your hypotheſis, as you, from time to time, ſhall 
pleaſe to reform it. You anſwer then, that “to make them examine, is, indeed, Ibid. 
ce the next end for which they are to be puniſhed. But, what is that to my 
« queſtion ? Which, if it be pertinent, demands for what fault, not for what 
* end, they are to be puniſhed : as appears, even by my next words,” So that 
they are puniſhed, not for having offended againſt a law, (i. e. not for any 
* fault;) for there is no law in England that requires them to examine.” This 
T1 muſt confeſs, was to ſhew, that here, as in France, whatever was pretended, 
yet the true reaſon, why people were puniſhed, was their religion. And it was 
tor this agreement, that, in both places, religion was meant, though ſomething 
elſe was talked of, that I faid, your plea was like that, made uſe of, in France. 
But I ſee, I might have ſpared my pains, to prove that you puniſh difſenters for 
their religion, ſince you here own it. | 


* 


You tell me, in the fame place, I was impertinent in my queſtion (which 
was this, © for what then are they to be puniſhed ?”) that I demanded, for what 
end, and not for what fault they are to be puniſhed. In good earneſt, Sir, I was 
not ſo ſubtile, as to diſtinguiſh them. I always thought, that the end of all laws 
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remote ends, to which this is ſubordinate, it may have. So that, if not examining 


Which diſſenters are puniſhed, examining is not the end, for which they are pu- 


for which men are puniſhed, conformity is not the next end, for which they are 


and examining mult be underſtood to be the ends, for which they are puniſhed. 


[tis a fault. Againſt whom? Againſt God. Thence it follows, indeed, that 


with that queſtion. This matter, I think, will be decided between us, without 
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was to amend thoſe faults, which were forbidden; and that, hen any one wa 
puniſhed, the fault, for which he was puniſhed, was the tranſgreſſion of the law 
in that particular, which was, by the law commanded, or forbidden; and the 
end of the puniſhment, was the amendment of that fault, for the future. For 
example; if the law commanded to hear, nat hearing was the fault puniſhed; 
and the end of that puniſhment, was to make the offenders hear. If the lay 
commanded to examine, the fault puniſhed, when that law was put in execy. 
tion, was not examining; and the end of the puniſhment, to make the offenderg 
examine. If the law commanded conformity, the fault was nonconformity, and 
the end of it to make men conform. ee e 55... 
Tus was my apprehenſion, concerning laws, and ends of puniſhments. And 
I muſt own myſelf ſtill ſo dull, as not to diſtin uiſh otherwiſe,” between © the 
fault, for which men are to be puniſhed, and the end, for which they are to 
be puniſhed ;” but only, as the one is paſt, the other future. The tranſpref. 
fion, or fault, is an omiſſion, or action, that a man is already guilty of; the end 
of the puniſhment, that it be not again repeated. So that, if a man be puniſhed, 
for the religion he profeſſes, I can ſee no other end, for which he is puniſhed, 
but to make him quit that religion. No other immediate end, I mean; for other 


— " 


the religion, which men have embraced, and the religion, they have rejected, be 
not the fault, for which men are puniſhed : I would be glad, you would ſheyy 
me, how it can be the next end, as you fay it is, of their being puniſhed. 
And that you may not think, my dulneſs gives you a labour, without ground, I 
will tell you the reaſon, why I cannot find any other next end of puniſhment, 
but the amendment of the fault forbidden ; and that is, becauſe that ſeems to me 
to be the end, the next end of any action; which when obtained, the action is to 
ceaſe, and not ceaſe till it be attained, And thus, I think, it is, in puniſh- 
ments, . ordained by the law. When the fault forbidden is amended, the puniſh- 
ment is to ceaſe, and not till then. This is the only way, I have, to know the 
end, or final cauſe, for which any action is done. If you have any other, you 
will do me a kindneſs to inſtruct me. This 'tis, which makes me conclude, 
(and I think; with me, all thoſe, who have not had the leiſure and happineſs to 
attain the utmoſt refining of the ſchools): that, if their religion be the fault, for 


1 
1 


niſhed, but the change of their religion: though examining may, perhaps, in 
ſome men, precede their change, and help to it. But that is not neceſſary. 4 
man may change his religion, without it: and, when he has changed, let the 2 
motive be what it will, the end the law aims at, is obtained, and the puniſh- 
ment ceaſes. So, on the other fide, if not hearing, not examining, be the fault, 


* 
N 41 


puniſhed, though it may, perhaps, in ſome, be a conſequence of it ; but hearing 


If they are not the ends, why does the puniſhment ceaſe, when thoſe ends are 
attained ? And thus you have my thoughts, concerning this matter, which, per- 
haps, will not be very pertinent (as mine have not' the good luck, always, to 
be to you) to a man of nicer diſtinctions. «7 69] 1 

BuT let us conſider your hypotheſis, as it now ſtands, and ſee what advan- 
tage you have got to your cauſe, by this new explication.Diſſenters from the 
« true religion are to be puniſhed, ſay you, for their religion. Why? Becauſe 


God, if he pleaſes, may puniſh it. But how will you prove, that God has given 
the magiſtrates of the earth, a power to punith all faults againſt himſelf ? Cove- 
touſneſs, or not loving our neighbour as ourſelves, are faults, or ſins, againſt God. 
Ought the magiſtrate to puniſh theſe ? But I ſhall not need to trouble you much 
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going ſo far. 2 
It the magiſtrate may puniſh any one, for not being of the true religion, mult 


the magiſtrate judge, what is that true religion, or no? If he mult not, what 


muſt guide him, in the puniſhing of ſome, and not of others? For ſo it is, 5 all 
2 5 places, 
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places, where there is a national religion, eſtabliſh'd by penal laws. If the ma- 
giſtrate be commiſſioned by the fame law of nature (for that is all the commiſſion, 
you pretend to) to judge, what is the true religion, by which he is authorized to 


gog 


uniſh thoſe, who diſſent from it; muſt not all magiſtrates judge, and accord- 


ingly puniſh thoſe, who diſſent from that, which they judge the true religion, 
i. e. in effect, thoſe, who diſſent from theirs? And, if all magiſtrates have a 


power to puniſh thoſe, who are not of their religion, I aſk you, whether it be 


of more uſe, or diſadvantage, to the promoting true religion, and ſalvation of 


ſouls? And, when you have reſolv'd that queſtion, you will, then, be able to tell 
me, whether the uſefulneſs of it (which muſt be determined by the greater good, 
or harm, it is like to do) is ſuch, as to juſtify your doctrine about it, or the ma- 
giſtrate's uſe of it. £ ; 

Bes1Dts, your making the diſſenting from the true religion a fault, to be 
puniſhed by the magiſtrate, puts an end to your pretence to moderate puniſh- 
ments; which, in this place, you make uſe of, to diſtinguiſh yours from the 
French method; ſaying, that “your method puniſhes men, with puniſhments, 
« which do not deſerve to be called ſo, when compared with thoſe of the French 
« diſcipline.” But if the diſſenting from the true religion, be a fault, that the 
magiſtrate is to puniſh, and a fault of that conſequence, that it draws, with it, 
the loſs of a man's foul; I do not ſee, how other magiſtrates, whoſe duty it 1s 
to puniſh faults, under their cognizance, and, by puniſhing, to amend them, 
can. be more remiſs, than the king of France has been, and forbear declaring, 
that they will have all their people ſaved, and endeavour, by ſuch ways, as he 


has done, to effect it: eſpecially, ſince you tell us, that © God now leaves reli- Page 8. 


« gion to the care of men, under his ordinary providence, to try, whether they 


& will do their duties, in their ſeveral capacities, or not, leaving them anſwer- 
ce able for all, that may follow, from their neglect.” In the correcting of faults, 


malo nodo malus cuneus,” is not only what is juſtifiable, but what is requiſite. 
But of this more fully in another place. 


In the next place, I do not fee how, by your method, as you explain it here, 
the magiſtrate can puniſh any one, for not being of the true religion, (though 
we ſhould grant him, to have a power to do it) whilſt you tell us, that “ your 


« method puniſhes men for rejecting the true religion, propoſed to them, with * 


e ſufficient evidence, which certainly is a fault.” By this part of your ſcheme, 


it is plain, that you allow the magiſtrate to puniſh none, but thoſe, to whom 


the true religion is propoſed with ſufficient evidence ; and ſufficient evidence, 


« ed.” Now, by this rule, there will be very few, that the magiſtrate will have 


right to puniſh; ſince he cannot know, whether thoſe, who difſent, do it, for 
want of due conſideration in them, or want of ſufficient evidence in what is pro- 


poſed ; unleſs you mean, by due conſideration, ſuch conſideration, that always 


does bring men actually to aſſent; which is, in effect, to ſay nothing at all. For 
then, your rule amounts to thus much, “ that ſufficient evidence is ſuch as will 


« certainly win aſſent, where: ever it is conſider'd duly,” 1. e. fo, as to win aſ- 
* ſent. This being like ſome of thoſe other rules, we have met with, and ending 
in a circle, which after you have traced, you at laſt find yourſelf, juſt where 
you were, at {ſetting out; J leave it to you to own, as you think fit; and tell 
you, if, by duly conſidering, you mean conſidering to his utmoſt; that then, 
that, which is propoſed to one, with ſufficient evidence, to win aſſent, may not 
be ſo to another. 1 18 1 TY 
TRE are propoſitions, extant in geometry, with their demonſtrations an- 
nexed, and that, with ſuch ſufficient evidence, to ſome men, of deep thought 
and penetration, as to make them fee the demonſtration, and give aſſent to the 
truth: whilſt there are many others, and thoſe no ncvices in mathematicks, who, 


with all the conſideration and attention they can uſe, are never able to attain un- 


to it. Tis ſo in other parts of truth. That, which hath evidence enough, to 
make one man certain, has not enough to make another ſo much as gueſs it to be 
true, though he has ſpared no endeavour, or application, in examining it, And 
therefore, if the magiſtrate be to puniſh none but thoſe, who reje the true reli- 


gion, 


age 45. 


you tell us, * is ſuch as will certainly win aſſent, where- ever it is duly conſider- page 53. 
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gion, when it has been offer d with ſufficient evidence, I imagine, he will not 
have many to puniſh, if he will, as he ought, diſtinguiſh between the innocent 
LJ Eity 17 otno oghr or 7 ae oboe Tera 
Drom your forwardneſs to encourage the magiſtrate's uſe of force, in matter: 
ö of religion, by its uſefulneſs, even ſo far, as to pretend advantages, from what 
L. 2. p. 306. yourſelf acknowledge the miſapplication of it, 1 ſay that © fo, inſtead of gif. 
| « heartening from, you give encouragement, to the miſchief; which, upon your 
e principle, joined to the natural thirſt in man, after arbitrary power, may be 
ese carried to all manner of exorbitancy, with ſome pretence of right.” To which 
Page 73. our reply is, that you “ ſpeak no where, but of the uſe and neceſſity of force,” 
What think you, in the place mentioned, of the gain, that you tell the ſufferers, 
they ſhall make, by the magiſtrate's puniſhing them, to bring them to a wrong 
religion? You do not, as I remember, there ſay, that force is neceſſary, in that 
caſe; though they gaining, as you ſay, by it this advantage, that they know 
better, than they did before, where the truth does lie,” you cannot but allow, 
that ſuch a miſapplication of force may do ſome ſervice, indirectly and at a di- 
ſtance, towards the ſalvation of fouls.  _ „ e 
Bur that you may not think, whilſt J had under conſideration, the dange- 
rous encouragement you gave, to men in power, to be very buſy with their 
force, in matters of religion, by all the ſorts of uſefulneſs, you could imagine of 
it, however applied, right or wrong, that I declined mentioning the neceſſity, 
you pretend, of force, becauſe it would not as well ſerve to the purpoſe, for 
which I mention its uſefulneſs; I ſhall here take it ſo, that the reader may ſee, 
what reaſon you had to complain, of my not doing it before. 
 Tavs, then, ſtands your ſyſtem. * The procuring and advancing, any way, 
ce of the ſpiritual and eternal intereſts of men, is one of the ends of civil ſociety. 
And force is put into the magiſtrate's hands, as neceſſary for the attaining thoſe 
ends, where no other means are left. Who then, upon your grounds, may 
quickly find reaſon, where it ſuits his inclination, or ſerves his turn, to puniſh 
men directly, to bring them to his religion.” For, if he may uſe force, be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary, as being the only means left, to make men conſider thoſe 
reaſons and arguments, which otherwiſe they would not conſider, why may he 
not, by the ſame rule of force, as the only means left to procure men degrees of 
glory, which, otherwiſe they would not attain, and fo to advance their eternal 
intereſts ? For St. Paul aſſures us, that “ the afflictions of this life work for us 
« a far more exceeding weight of glory.” So that whether the magiſtrate may 
not, when it may ſerve his turn, argue thus from your principles, judge you: 
diſſenters from my religion muſt be puniſhed, if in the wrong, to bring them 
into the right way; if in the right, to make them, by their ſufferings, gainers 
of a far more exceeding weigt of glory. 1 
Page 73, Bor you ſay, © unleſs it be as neceſſary for men, to attain any greater degree 
| of glory, as it is to attain glory, it will not follow, that, if the magiſtrate, 
« may uſe force, becauſe it may be indirectly, &c. uſeful, toward the pro- 
ce curing any degree of glory, he may, by the ſame rule, uſe it, where it may 
* be in that manner uſeful, towards the procuring a greater degree of glory. 
But, that there is the ſame neceſſity, of men's attaining a greater degree of 
« glory, as there is of their attaining glory, no man will affirm. For, without 
H attaining glory, they cannot eſcape the damnation of hell, which yet they 
may eſcape without any greater degree of glory.” One of the ends of a com- 
monwealth is ſay you, the advancing metrf's eternal intereſts. The procuring 
greater degrees of glory, is the advancing a man's eternal intereſts. The uſe of 
force to make men ſuffer for the truth, what, otherwiſe, they would not ſuffer, 
is as neceſſary for the attaining an higher degree of glory, as uſing force to make 
them conſider, what otherwiſe they would not conſider, is neceſſary for the at- 
taining any degree of glory. But you will ſay, * attaining glory is abſolutely 
Ibid, © neceſſary, but the attaining any greater degree of glory, however deſireable, ib 
not ſo neceſſary. Now, if there be not the ſame neceſſity of the one of theſe, 
* as there is of the other, there can be no pretence to ſay, that whatever is law- 
ful, in reſpect of one of them, is likewiſe fo, in reſpect of the + anne 
| | there 


there will always be a juſt pretence to ſay, if advancing the eternal intereſts of 
men be one of the ends of a commonwealth, and that the force, in the magi- 
ſtrate's hands, be neceſſary to the attaining that end; that then, the magiſtrate 
is obliged to uſe it; whether you will think that end abſolutely neceſſary, or as 
neceſſary as another, or no, 1 ſhall not here trouble you again, with your mi- 
fake, about what is abſolutely neceſſary, having taken notice of it, in another 
place. Only, I ſhall defire you to ſhew me, that the attaining of glory is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, when, next time, you have occaſion to affirm it. Attaining 
of glory is neceſſary, in order to happineſs : and attaining a greater degree of 
glory, is neceſſary in order to greater happineſs: but neither of them is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, but in order to their reſpective ends. 7 | 

Axp now, though, as you fay, © you do not think yourſelf bound to take 
« notice of all, that may be done, with ſome pretence of right:“ yet, I ſuppoſe, 
upon cooler thoughts, when you have conſidered of what dangerous conſe- 
quence, an argument, managed, as yours is, may be to the true religion, and 


the ſincere profeſſors of it; and what occaſion, or encouragement, it may give 


to men in power, warmed with zeal, and excited by the proper miniſters of 


their own religion, to make a wrong and exorbitant uſe of force, in matters of 


religion, you will, another time, think yourſelf bound, not to let it go abroad 
again, without ſome caution to the magiſtrate, in the uſe of it; without one word 
of advice at leaſt, that, ſince it is given him, as you ſay, only for promoting the 
true religion, he ſhould take care, and examine impartially, whether, what he 
employs it for, be the one, only, true religion. It being your opinion, whenever 
he makes uſe of force, in matters of religion, for the promoting any thing but 


that, he goes beyond his commiſſion, injures his ſubjects, and endangers his 


own ſoul. | | | 

By this time, Sir, I ſuppoſe you ſee, upon what grounds I think, you have 
not cleared thoſe difficulties, which were charged by me, on your method: and 
my reader will ſee, what reaſon there was, for thoſe imputations, which, with ſo 
loud an outcry, you laid upon me, of unfair dealing; ſince there is not one of 
them, which cannot be made good to be contained, either in your book, or in 
your hypotheſis ; and that ſo clearly, that I could not imagine, that a man, who 
had fo tar conſider'd government, as to engage in print, in ſuch a controverſy as 
this, could mils ſeeing it, as ſoon as mentioned to him. One of them, which 
very much offends you, and makes you ſo often tell me, what I ſay is imperti- 
nent, and nothing to the purpoſe; and, ſometimes, to uſe warmer expreſſions, 
is, that I argue againſt a power in the magiſtrate, to bring men to his own reli- 


503 


gion: for I could not imagine that, to a man of any thought, it could need 


proving, that, if there were a commiſſion given, to all magiſtrates, by the law 
of nature, which obliged them to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion, it 
was not poſlible for them, to put this commiſſion in execution, without being 


Judges, what was the true religion; and then, there needed no great quickneſs 


to perceive, that every magiſtrate, when your commiſſion came to be put in 
execution, would, one as well as another, find himſelf obliged to uſe force, to 
bring men to that, which he believed to be the true religion. But ſince this was 
ſo hard for you to ſee, I now have been at the pains to prove it, and thereby to 

clear all thoſe imputations. I ſhall not inſtance in any other: they are all of a 
like kind, Only, where you complain, I have not cited your words fairly, if 
you can ſhew that I have done it, any were, in this, or the ſecond letter, to the 
advantage of my cauſe; or to avoid any argument in them, not anſwered; if 
you pleaſe to ſhew it me, I ſhall either let you ſee your miſtake, or acknow- 
ledge mine. N „„ food a0: in x71 791 
Axp now, whether you ſhall think what I have faid, worth that conſidera- 
tion you promiſe, or take it all for cavils and impertinencies, to me is very indif- 


terent. Enjoy, if you pleaſe, that ſhort and eaſy way of anſwering. But if the Page 78. 


party, you write for, be, as you ſay, God, and the fouls of men, it will require 
you ſeriouſly to weigh your ſcheme, examine and put together the parts of it, 


obſerve its tendency and conſequences z and, in a word, conſider things, and not 


words. For the party of God and fouls needs not any help from obſcurity, or 
Vo. II, 6 M uncertainty, 
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uncertainty, of general and equivocal terms, but may be ſpoke out, clearly and 
diſtinctiy ; needs no retreat; in the round of equivalent, or the uncertainty of 
miſapplied expreſſions, that may ſerve to amuſe and deceive the unwary, but in- 
ſtruct no body; xhd laſtly, needs no leave, nor allowance, from men of art, 0 
direct both ſubjects and magiſtrates, to the examination of tbe ſcriptures, where. 
In God has revealed, to the world, the ways and means of falvation. In doing 
of this; in a treatiſe, where yoa profeſs the ſubject of your enquiry ts only, 
hat method is to be aſed, to bring men to the true religion, the party, yoy 
profeſs to write for; would have juſtified you, againſt the rules of any lawfy] 
art; and no chriſtian man, of what art ſoever, would have denied you that 
liberty; and, if I miſtake not, the party, you ſay, you write for, demands it 
of you. Gs: FH e 2 : 
Fa you find, upon a review of the whole, that you have managed your cauſe, 
for God, and the fouls of men, with that ſincerity and clearneſs, that ſatisfies 
your own reaſon, and; you think, may ſatisfy that of other men, I ſhall con. 
gratulate to you ſo happy a conftitation. But if all your magnified and neceſſaty 
means of force, in the way you contend for, reaches no farther, than to bring 
men to a bare, outward conformity to the church of England, wherein you can 
ſedately affirm, that it is preſumable that all, that are of it, are ſo, upon reaſon 
and conviction; I ſappole; there needs no more to be ſaid, to convince the 
world, what party you write for. V n | 
Tur party, you write for, is God, you fay. But if all, you have ſaid, aims 
or amounts, to nothing more, than that the church of England, as now eſta. 
bliſhed by law, in its doctrines, ceremonies and diſcipline, thould be ſupported 
by the power of the magiſtrate, and men, by force, be driven into it; I fear, 
the world will think, you have very narrow thoughts of God; or that that is not 
the party you write for. Tis true, you all along ſpeak, of bringing men to the 
true religion. But to evidence to you, that, by the only true religion, you mean 
only that of the church of England, I tell you, that upon your principles, you 
cannot name any other church, now in the world, (and Y again demand df 
you, to do it) for the promoting whereof, or puniſhing diſſenters from it, the magi- 
ſtrate has not the ſame right, to uſe force, as you pretend M has, here in England. 
Till you, therefore, name ſome ſuch other true church and true religion, be- 
ſides that of England, your ſaying, that God is the party, you write for, will 
rather ſhew that you make bold with his name, than that you do not write for 
annere wm „ wo a CA 
_ You ſay too, you write not for any party, buj/the ſouls of men. Vou write, 
indeed, and contend earneſtly, that men ſhould'be brought into an outward con- 
formity to the church of England. But that they embrace that profeſſion, upon 
reaſon and conviction, you are content to have it preſumable, without any far- 
ther enquiry or examination. And thoſe, ho are once in the outward commu- 
nion of the national church, however ignorant, or irreligious, they are, you leave 
there unaſſiſted, by your only competent means, force; without which, you tell 
us, the true religion, by its own light and ſtrength, is not able to prevail againſt 
men's luſts, and the corruption of nature, fo as to be conſidered, as it ought, and 
heartily embraced. And this dropped not from your pen, by chance; but you 
profeſſedly make excuſes for thoſe of the national i religion, who are ignorant of 
the grounds of it, and give us reaſons, why foree cannot be uſed to thoſe, who 
outwardly conform, to make them conſider ſo, as ſincerely to embrace, believe 
and obey the truth, that muſt ſave them. But the reverend author of the 
paſtoral care tells yu, * PARTY is the true name of making converts, except 
« they become, at the ſame time, good mèn.“ |: e e 
I x the uſe of force be neceſſary, for the ſalvation of ſouls, and men's ſouls be 
the party, you write for; you will be ſuſpected to have betrayeil your party, if 
your method and neceffary means of ſalvation reach no farther, than to bring 
men to outward conformity, tho to the true church; and, after that, abandon 
them to their luſts and depraved nature, deſtitute of the help of force, your ne- 
ceſſary and competent means of ſalvation. ä 5 
—. 2 f I Tu 
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Tuis way of managing the matter, whatever you intend, ſeems rather, in 
the fitneſs of it, to be for another party. But ſince you aſſure us, you write for 
nothing, but God and men's ſouls, it can only be faid, you had a good inten- 
tion, but ill luck; fince your ſcheme, put into the language of the country; will 
fit any national church and clergy, in the world, that can but ſuppoſe itſelf the 
true; and that I preſume none of them will fail to doo. 
You were more than ordinary reſerved and gracious, when you tell me; that 


« what party I write for, you will not undertake to ſay.” But having told me, Page 79. 


that my letter tends to the promoting of ſcepticiſm in religion, you thought ('tis - 
like) that was ſufficient to ſhew the party, I write for; and fo you might ſafely 
end your letter, with words that looked like civil. But, that you may, another 
time, be a little better informed, what party I write for, I will tell you. They 
are thoſe who, in every nation, fear God, work righteouſneſs, and are accepted 
with him; and not thoſe, who in every nation, are zealous for human conſti- 
tutions, cry up nothing ſo much, as outward conformity to the national religion, 
and are accepted by thoſe, who are the promoters of it. Thoſe, that I write 
for, are thoſe, who, according to the light of their own conſciences, are, every 
where, in earneſt, in matters of their own ſalvation, without any deſire to im- 
poſe on others; a party, ſo ſeldom favoured by any of the powers, or ſects of 
the world; a party, that has ſo few preferments to beſtow ; ſo few benefices, to 
reward the endeavour of any one, who appears for it, that I conclude, I ſhall 
eaſily be believed, when I fay, that neither hopes of preferment, nor any de- 
ſign to recommend myſelf to thoſe, I live amongſt, has biaſſed my underſtand- 
ing, or miſled me in my undertaking. $0 much truth, as ſerves the turn of any 
particular church, and can be accommodated to the narrow intereſt of ſome hu- 
man conſtitution, 1s, indeed, often received with applauſe, and the publiſher 
finds his account in it. But I think, I may ſay, (truth in its full latitude, of 
thoſe generous principles of the goſpel, which ſo much recommend, and incul- 
cate, univerſal charity, and a freedom from the inventions and impoſitions of 
men, in the things of God,)has ſo ſeldom had a far and favourable hearing, 
any where, that he muſt be very ignorant of the hiſtory and nature of man, 
however dignified and diſtinguiſhed, who propoſes to himſelf any fecular advan- 
tage, by writing for her, at that rate. 5 1 

As to your requeſt, in the cloſe of your letter, I hope, this will ſatisfy you, 
that you might have ſpared it; and you, with the reſt of the world, will ſee, 
that all I writ, in my former, was ſo true, that you need not have given me any 
caution for the future. As to the pertinence of what I ſay, I doubt, whether I 
ſhall pleaſe you : becauſe I find, by your laſt letter, that what is brought, by me, 
to ſhew the weakneſs, abſurdities, or inſignificancy of what you write, you are 
very apt to call impertinent, and nothing to the purpoſe. You mult pardon me, 
therefore, if I have endeavoured more to pleaſe other readers, than you, in that 
point. I hope, they will find, in what I have ſaid, not much beſides the matter. 
But to a man who, ſuppoſing himſelf in the right, builds all upon that ſuppoſi- 
tion, and takes it for an injury, to have that privilege denied him; to a man 
who would ſovereignly decide, for all the world, what is the true religion, and 
thereby impower, what magiſtrates he thinks fit, and what not, to uſe force; 
to ſuch a man, not to ſeem impertinent, would be really to be ſo. This makes 
me pleaſed with your reply, to ſo many paſſages in my letter, that they were 
nothing to the purpoſe : and 'tis in your choice, whether, in your opinion, any 
thing in this ſhall be fo. 

| Bor, fince this depends upon your keeping ſteadily to clear and fettled no- 
tions of things, ſeparate from words and expreſſions, uſed in doubtful and un- 
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determined ſignification, wherewith men of art often amuſe themſelves and Page — 


others; I ſhall not be fo unreaſonable, as to expect, whatever you promiſe, that 
you ſhould lay by your learning, to embrace truth, and own what will not, 
perhaps, ſuit very well with your circumſtances and intereſt. 

Isk, my deſign, not to omit any thing that you might think, looks like 


an argument in yours, has made mine grow beyond the ſize of a letter, But 
5 | | mv 
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2 58 A third letter concerning TOLER ATION, 


Fa an anſwer to any one being very little different from a letter, I ſhall let it go 
; under that title. I have in it alſo endeavour'd to bring the ſcatter d parts of 
your ſcheme, into ſome method, under diſtin& heads, to give a fuller and more 

1, | diſtin view of them, Wherein, if any of the arguments, which gives ſup. 
| port to your hypotheſis, have eſcaped me unawares, be pleaſed to ſhew them 
me; and I ſhall eicher acknowledge their force, or endeavour to ſhew their 
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P R E F A CE. 


8 | 
H E little ſatisfattion and conſiſtency is to be 
found, in moſt of the ſyſtems of divinity I hav 
met with, made me betake myſelf to the ſole rea- 
ding of the ſcriptures (to which they all appeal) for the 
en the Chriſtian religion. What from thence, 


by an attentive and unbiaſſed ſearch, I have received, 


1 Reader, I here deliver to thee. I, by this my Labour 
| thou receiveſt any light, or confirmation in the truth, join 
_— with me in thanks to the Father of lights, for his con- 
43  dleſcenſion to our underſtandings. If, upon a fair and 
= unprejudiced examination, thou findeſt ] have miſtaken 
ö | the ſenſe and tenor of the goſpel, I beſeech thee, as a true 
8 . Chriſtian, in the ſpirit of the goſpel, (which is that of 
= charity) and in the words of ſobriet 5 ſet me gh i 
4 the doctrine of ſalvation. 


3 


THE 


REASONABLENESS 
| 0 F 


CHRISTIANITY, 


As delivered in the 


SCRIPTURES. 


T is obvious to any one, who reads the new teſtament, that the doctrine of 
redemption, and conſequently of the goſpel, is founded upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of Adam's fall, To underſtand therefore, what we are reſtored to by 
Jeſus Chriſt, we muſt conſider what the ſcripture ſhew we loſt by Adam, 

This I thought worthy of a diligent and unbiaſſed fearch : ſince I found the two 
extremes, that men run into on this point, either on the one hand ſhook the 
foundations of all religion, or, on the other, made chriſtianity almoſt nothing : 


for whilſt ſome men would have all Adam's poſterity doomed to eternal, infinite 
puniſhment, for the tranſgreſſion of Adam, whom millions never heard of, and 


no one had authoriſed to tranſact for him, or be his repreſentative ; this ſeemed 


to others ſo little conſiſtent with the juſtice or goodneſs of the great and infinite 
God, that they thought there was no redemption: neceſſary, and conſequently, 
that there was none, rather than admit of it upon a ſuppoſition, ſo deroga- 


tory to the honour and attributes of that infinite Being; and ſo made Jetus 
Chriſt nothing but the reſtorer and preacher of pure natural religion; thereby 
doing violence to the whole tenor of the new teſtament. And, indeed, both 
ſides will be ſuſpected to have treſpaſſed this way, againſt the written word of 
God, by any one, who does but take it to be a collection of writings, deſigned 


by God, for the inſtruction of the illiterate bulk of mankind, in the way to 


ſalvation; and therefore, generally, and in neceſſary points, to be underſtood in 
the plain direct meaning of the words and phraſes, ſuch as they may be ſuppoſ- 
ed to have had in the mouths of the ſpeakers, who uſed them according to the 
language of that time and country wherein they lived; without ſuch learned, ar- 
tificial, and forced ſenſes of them, as are ſought out, and put upon them, in 


moſt of the ſyſtems of divinity, according to the notions that cach one has been 


bred up in, 3 

I o one that, thus unbiaſſed, reads the ſcripture, what Adam fell from, is 
viſible, was the ſtate of perfect obedience, which is called juſtice in the new 
teſtament, though the word, which in the original ſignifies juſtice, be tranilat- 
ed righteouſneſs : and, by this fall, he loſt paradiſe, wherein was tranquillity 


and the tree of life, i. e. he loſt bliſs and immortality. The penalty annexed 


to the breach of the law, with the ſentence pronounced by God upon it, ſhew 
this. The penalty ſtands thus, Gen. ii. 15. © In the day, that thou eateſt there- 


Jof, thou ſhalt ſurely die.” How was this executed; He did eat: but, in the 


day he did eat, he did not actually die; but was turned out of paradiſe from the 
tree of life, and ſhut out for ever from it, leſt he ſhould take thereof, and live 
for ever. This ſhews, that the ſtate of paradiſe was a ſtate of immortality, of 
life without end, which he loſt that very day that he cat : his life began from 
thence to ſhorten, and waſte, and to have an end; and from thence, to his ac- 
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tual death, was but like the time of a' priſoner, between the ſentence paſſed ang 


ſo uſed, wes Wo 
I0o this, they would have it be alſo a ſtate of neceſſary ſinning, and provok- 


ed on all, becauſe of Adam's tranſgreſlion, as well as it tells us ſo of death. But, 


fe in miſery. Could any one be ſuppoſed, by a law, that ſays, © For felony 
thou ſhalt die,” not that he ſhould loſe his life, but kept alive in perpetual, 


thou ſhalt die,” i. e. thou and thy poſterity ſhall be, ever after, uncapable of 


made. 


other creature. Nay, if God afford them a temporary, mortal life, tis his gift 
they owe it to his bounty, they could not claim it as their right, nor does he 


The Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIANITY, 


the execution, which was in view, and certain. Death then entered, and ſhey.. 
ed his face, which before was ſhut out, and not known, So St. Paul, Rom, v. 
12. © By one man fin entered into the world, and death by fin ;” i. e. a ſtate of 
death and mortality: and, 1 Cor. xv, 22. In Adam all die;“ 1. e. by reaſon of 
his tranſgreſſion, all men are mortal, and come to die. 7 

Tris is fo clear in theſe cited places, and fo much the current of the ney 
teftament, that no body can deny, but that the doctrine of the goſpel is, that 
death came on all men by Adam's fin ; only they differ about the ſignification of 
the word death: for ſome will have it to be a ſtate of guilt, wherein not on! 
he, but all his poſterity was fo involved, that every one deſcended of him deſerv. 3 
ed endleſs torment, in hell-fire. © I ſhall ſay nothing more here, how far, in the 1 
apprehenſions of men, this conſiſts with the juſtice and goodneſs. of God, having Y 
mentioned it above : but it ſeems a ſtrange way of underſtanding a law, which 
requires the plaineſt and directeſt words, that by death ſhould be meant eternal 


exquiſite torments ? And would any one think himſelf fairly dealt with, that was 


ing God, in every action that men do: a yet harder ſenſe of the word death 
than the other. God ſays, that © in the day, thou eateſt of the forbidden fruit, 


doing any thing, but what ſhall be finful and provoking to me, and ſhall juſtly 
deſerve my wrath and indignation. Could a worthy man be ſuppoſed to put 
ſuch terms upon the obedience of his ſubjects? Much leſs can the righteous 
God be ſuppoſed, as a puniſhment of one fin, wherewith he is diſpleaſed, to, 
put man under the neceſſity of ſinning continually, and fo multiplying the pro- Y 
vocation. The reaſon of this ſtrange interpretation, we ſhall perhaps find, in 3 
ſome miſtaken places of the new teſtament. I muſt confeſs, by death here, I 3 
underſtand nothing but a ceaſing to be, the loſing of all actions of life and ſenſe, 
Such a death came on Adam, and all his poſterity, by his firſt diſobedience in 
paradiſe ; under which death they ſhould have lain for ever, had it not been for I 
the redemption by Jeſus Chriſt. If by death, threatened to Adam, were meant 4 
the corruption of human nature in his poſterity, 'tis ſtrange, that the new teſ- 
tament ſhould not any-where take notice of it, and tell us, that corruption ſeiz- 


as I remember, every one's fin is charged upon himſelf only. 

ANOTHER part of the ſentence was, © Curſed is the ground for thy fake: 
« in ſorrow ſhalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life; in the ſweat of thy 
« face ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground: for out of it waſt 
thou taken; duſt thou art, and to duſt ſhalt thou return,” Gen. iii. 17,--19- 
This ſhews, that paradiſe was a place of bliſs, as well as immortality, without 
drudgery, and without ſorrow. But, when man was turned out, he was ex- 
poſed to the toil, anxiety, and frailties of this mortal life, which ſhould end in 
the duſt, out of which he was made, and to which he ſhould return, and 
then have no more life or ſenſe, than the duſt had, out of which he was 


As Adam was turned out of paradiſe, ſo all his poſterity were born out of 
it, out of the reach of the tree of life ; all, like their father Adam, in a ſtate 
of mortality, void of the tranquillity and bliſs of paradiſe, Rom. v. 12. © By 
« one man fin entered into the world, and death by. fin.” But here will oc- 
cur the common objection, that ſo many ſtumble at; «© How doth it conſiſt 
«« with the juſtneſs and goodneſs of God, that the poſterity of Adam ſhould ſut- 
« fer for his fin ; the innocent be puniſhed for the guilty ?” Very well, if keep- 
ing one from what he has no right to be called a puniſhment ; the ſtate of im- 
mortality, in paradiſe, is not due to the poſterity of Adam, more than to any 


injure 


_ 


as delivered in the SCRIPTURES. 
injure them when he takes it from them. Had he taken from mankind any 
thing that was their right, or did he put men in a ſtate of miſery, worſe than 


not being, without any fault, or demerit of their own; this, indeed, would be 


hard to reconcile with the notion we have of juſtice; and much more with the 


oodneſs, and other attributes of the ſupreme Being, which he has declared of 


pimſelf, and reaſon, as well as revelation, muſt acknowledge to be in him; 


unleſs we will confound good and evil, God and Satan. That ſuch a ſtate of 


extreme, irremediable torment is worſe than no being at all ; if every one's own 
ſenſe did not determine againſt the vain philoſophy, and fooliſh metaphyſicks 
of ſome men; yet our Saviour's peremptory deciſion, Matth. xxvi. 24. has put 


it paſt doubt, that one may be in ſuch an eſtate, that it may be better for him 


not to have been born. But that ſuch a temporary life, as we now have, with 
all its frailties and miſeries, is better than no being, is evident, by the high va- 
lue we put upon it ourſelves. And therefore, though all die in Adam, yet none 
are truly puniſhed, but for their own deeds. Rom. ii. 6. God will render to 
« every one; how? According to his deeds. To thoſe that obey unrighteouſ- 
« neſs, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguiſh, upon every foul of man 
« that doth evil.” ver. 9. 2 Cor. v. 10. © We mult appear before the judgment- 
« ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the things done in his body, ac- 
« cording to that he has done, whether it be good, or bad.” And Chriſt 
himſelf, who knew tor what he ſhould condemn men at the laſt day, aſſures 
us, in the two places, where he deſcribes his proceeding at the great judgment, 


that the ſentence of condemnation paſſes only upon the workers of iniquity, 


ſuch as neglected to fulfil the law in acts of charity, Matth. vii. 23. Luke viii. 


27. Matth. xxv. 42. And again, John v. 29. our Saviour tells the Jews, that 


« All ſhall come forth of their graves, they that have done good, to the reſur- 
« rection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the reſurrection of dam- 
« nation.” But here is no condemnation of any one, for what his forefather 
Adam had done; which tis not likely, ſhould have been omitted, if that ſhould 
have been a cauſe, why any one was adjudged to the fire, with the devil and 


his angels. And he tells his diſciples, that when he comes again with his an- 


gels, in the glory of his Father, That then he will render to every one accord- 
ing to his works, Matth. xvi. 27. 


Apam being thus turned out of paradiſe, and all bis poſterity born out of 


it, the conſequence of it was, that all men ſhould die, and remain under death 


for ever, and ſo be utterly loſt. 5 

FROM this eſtate of death, Jeſus Chriſt reſtores all mankind to life; 1 Cor. 
XV. 22. © As in Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive.” How this 
ſhall be, the ſame apoſtle tells us in the foregoing, ver. 21. © By man death 
came, by man alſo came the reſurrection from the dead.” Whereby it ap- 
pears, that the life, which Jeſus Chriſt reſtores to all men, is that life, which 
they receive again at the reſurrection. Then they recovered from death, which 
otherwiſe all mankind ſhould have continued under, loſt for ever, as appears by 
St. Paul's arguing, 1 Cor. xv. concerning the reſurrection. 

Axp thus men are, by the ſecond Adam, reſtored to life again; that ſo by 
Adam's fin, they may none of them loſe any thing, which, by their own righ- 
tcouſneſs, they might have a title to: for righteouſneſs, or an exact obedience 


to the law, ſeems, by the ſcripture, to have a claim of right to cternal life, 


Rom. iv. 4. © To him that worketh, i. e. does the works of the law, is the re- 
* ward not reckoned, of grace, but oF DEBT.” And Rev. xxii. 14. © Blefled 
* are they who do his commandments, that they may Have RIGHT to the 
* tree of life, which is in the paradiſe of God. If any of the poſterity of 
Adam were juſt, they ſhall not loſe the reward of it, eternal life and bliſs, by be- 
ing his mortal iflue : Chriſt will bring them all to life again; and then they ſhall 
be put every one upon his own trial, and receive judgment, as he is found to 
be righteous, or not. And the righteous, as our Saviour favs, Matth. xxv. 46. 
ſhall go into eternal life. Nor ſhall any one miſs it, who has done what our 
Saviour directed the lawyer, who aſked, Luke x. 35. What he ſhould do to 
inherit eternal life? Do this, i. e. what is required by the law, and thou ſhalt live. 
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Ox the other ſide, it ſeems the unalterable purpoſe of the divine juſtice, that 
no unrighteous perſon, no one that is guilty of any breach of the law, ſhould 
be in paradiſe : but that the wages of fin ſhould be to every man, as it was to 
Adam, an excluſion of him out of that happy ſtate of immortality, and bring 
death upon him. And this is ſo conformable to the eternal and eftabliſhed lay 
of right and wrong, that it is fpoke of too, as if it could not be otherwiſe, 8. 
James fays, chap. i. 15. Sin, when it is pniſhed, bringeth forth death,” ag h 
were, by a natural and neceffary production. Sin entered into the world, and 
« death by fin,” ſays St. Paul, Rom! v. 12. and vi. 23. The wages of fin i, 
death.” Death is the purchaſe of any, of every ſin. Gal. iii. 10. - © Curſed j; 

e every one, who continueth not in all things, which are written in the book 
<« of the law to do them. And of this St. James gives a reaſon, chap, ii. 10, 
11. © Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he js 
« guilty of all: for he that faid, Do not commit adultery, ſaid alſo, Do not 
6e Eill: i. e. he that offends in any one point, fins againſt the authority which 
c eſtabliſhed the law. t 8 85 
Hxxx then we have the ſtanding and fixed meaſures of life and death; im- 
mortality and blifs belong to the righteous; thoſe who have lived in an ex: 
conformity to the law of God, are out of the reach of death: but an excluſion 
from paradiſe, and loſs of immortality, is the portion of ſinners, of all thoſe, 
Who have any way broke that law, and failed of a complete obedience to it, by 
the guilt of any one tranſgrefion. And thus mankind; by the law, are put upon 
the iſſues of life or death, as they are righteous or unrighteous, juſt or unjuſt; 
i. e. exact performers or tranſgreſſors of the law. _ 

Bur yet, © all having ſinned, Rom. iii. 23. and come ſhort of the glory of 
«© God,” i. e. the kingdom of God in heaven, which is often called his glory, both 
Jews and Gentiles, ver. 22. fo that, by the deeds of the law, no one. could be 

juſtified, ver. 20. it follows, that no one could then have eternal life and bliſs. 

PrRHAPSs, it will be demanded, © Why did God give fo hard a law to man- 
t kind, that to the apoſtle's time, no one of Adam's iſſue had kept it? As appears 
e by Rom. iii. and Gal. iii. 2 1, 222 | _ . 

Anſw. Ir was ſuch a law, as the purity of God's nature required, and mult 
be the law of ſach a creature as man, unleſs God would have made him a ra- 
tional creature, and not have required him to have lived by the law of reaſon; 
but would have countenanced in him, irregularity and diſobedience to that light 
which he had, and that rule which was ſuitable to his nature; which would 
have been, to have authorized diſorder, confuſion and wickedneſs in his crea- 
tures : for, that this law: was the law of reaſon, or, as it is called, of nature, 
we ſhall ſee by and by: and if rational creatures will not live up to the rule of 
their reaſon, who ſhall. excuſe. them? If you will admit them to forſake reafon 
in one point, why not in another? Where will you top? To difobey God in 
any part of his commands, (and tis he that commands what reaſon does) is di- 

rect rebellion; which, if diſpenſed with in any point, government and order 
are at an end; and there can be no bounds ſet to the lawleſs exorbitancy of un- 
confined man. The law therefore was, as St. Paul tells us, Rom. vii. 12. Holy, 
juſt, and good, and ſuch as it ought, and could not otherwiſe be. 
Tus then being the caſe, that whoever is guilty of any fin, ſhould certainly 
die, and ceaſe to be, the benefit of life, reſtored by Chriſt at the reſurrection, 
would have been no great advantage, (for as much as, here again, death mult 
have ſeized upon all mankind, becauſe all had ſinned; for the wages of fin is 
every-where death, as well after, as before the reſurrection) if God had not 
found out a way to juſtify ſome, i. e. ſo many as obeyed another law, which 
God gave, which in the new teſtament is called the law of faith, Rom. iii. 27. 
and is oppoſed to the law of works. And therefore, the puniſhment. of thoſe, 
who would not follow him, was to loſe their ſouls, i. e. their lives, Mark vil. 


35.— 238. as is plain, conſidering the occafion it was ſpoke on. 

Tux better to underſtand the law of faith, it will be convenient, in the firſt 
place, to conſider the law of works. The law of works then, in ſhort, is that 
law, which requires perfect obedience, without any remiſſion or abatement ; {0 


that, 


- 


as delivered in the Sc RIP TURES. 


that, by that law, a man cannot be juſt, or juſtified, without an exact perform- 
ance of every tittle. Such a perfect obedience, in the new teſtament, is termed 
$xeuov, Which we tranſlate righteouſneſs. 


Tur language of this law is, © Do this and live, tranſgreſs and die.” Lev. 
xviii. 1 « Ye ſhall keep my ſtatutes and my judgments, which if a man do, he 
Il 


« ſhall live in them. Ezek. xx. 11. I gave them my ſtatutes, and ſhewed them 
« my judgments, which if a man do, he ſhall even live in them. Moſes, ſays 
e St. Paul, Rom. x. 5. deſcribeth the righteouſneſs, which is of the law, that 
« the man, which doth thoſe things, ſhall live in them. Gal. iii. 12. The law 


« js not of faith, but that man, that doth them, ſhall live in them.” On the 


other fide, tranſgreſs and die; no diſpenſation, no atonement. Ver. 10. © Curſed 
« js every one, that continueth -not in all things, which are written in the book 
« of the law, to do them.” „ 5 5 . 
 WuzRE this law of works was to be found, the new teſtament tells us, viz. 
in the law delivered by Moſes. John i. 17. The law was given by Moſes, 
« but grace and truth came by Jeſus Chriſt. Chap. vii. 19. © Did not Moſes 
« give you the law? ſays our Saviour, and yet none of you keep the law.” And 
this is the law, which he ſpeaks of, where he aſks the lawyer, Luke x. 26. 
« What is written in the law? How readeſt thou? Ver. 28. This do, and thou 
« ſhalt live.” This is that which St. Paul fo often ſtyles the law, without any 
other diſtinction, Rom. ii. 13. © Not the hearers of the law are juſt before 
* God, but the doers of the law are juſtified,” Tis needleſs to quote any more 
places; his epiſtles are all full of it, eſpecially this to the Romans. 


« Bu the law, given by Moſes, being not given to all mankind, how are 


te all men ſinners, ſince, without a law, there is no tranſgrefiion ?” To this the 
apoſtle, ver. 14. anſwers, © For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, 
« do, (1. e. find it reaſonable to do) by nature the things contained in the law, 
« theſe, having not the law, are a law unto themſelves: which ſhew the work 
« of the law written in their hearts, their confciences alſo bearing witneſs, and 
e among one another their thoughts accuſing, or excuſing, By which, and 
other places in the following chapter, tis plain, that, under the law of works, 
is comprehended alſo, © the law of nature, knowable by reaſon, as well as the 
law given by Moſes. For, ſays St. Paul, Rom. iii. 9, 23. We have proved 
e both Fews and Gentiles, that they are all under fin : For all have ſinned, 


« and come ſhort of the glory of God:“ which they could not do, without a 


. 
. Nay, whatever God requires any where to be done, without making any 
allowance for faith, that is a part of the law of works: fo that forbidding 
Adam to eat of the tree of knowledge, was part of the law of works. Only we 
muſt take notice here, that ſome of God's poſitive commands, being for pecu- 
liar ends, and ſuited to particular circumſtances of times, places and perſons, 
have a limited, and only temporary obligation, by virtue of God's poſitive in- 
junction; ſuch as was that part of Moſes's law, which concerned the outward 
worſhip, or political conſtitution of the Jews, and is called the ceremonial and 
judicial law, in contradiſtinction to the moral part of it; which, being conform- 
able to the eternal law of right, is of eternal obligation ; and therefore remains 
in force ſtill, under the goſpel ; nor is abrogated by the law of faith, as St. Paul 
found ſome ready to infer, Rom. ili. 31. Do we then make void the law, 
* through faith? God forbid; yea, we eſtabliſh the law.“ | 


No can it be otherwiſe; for, were there no law of works, there could be 


no law of faith. For there could be no need of faith, which ſhould be counted 


to men for righteouſneſs, if there were' no law, to be the rule and meaſure of 


righteouſneſs, which men failed in their obedience to. Where there is no 
law, there is no fin ; all are righteous equally, with or without faith. 


TRE rule, therefore, of right is the ſame, that ever it was; the obligation 


to obſerve it is, alſo, the fame : the difference between the law of works, and 
the law of faith, is only this; that the law. of works makes no allowance for 
failing on any occaſion. Thoſe that obey are righteous ; thoſe that in any part 
diſobey, are unrighteous, and muſt not expect life, the reward of righteouſneſs. 

| | | But, 
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But, by the law of faith, faith is allowed to ſupply the defect of full obedi. 
ence; and ſo the believers are admitted to life and immortality, as if they were 
righteous, Only here we muſt take notice, that when St. Paul ſays, that the 
goſpel eſtabliſhes the law, he means the moral part of the law of Moſes; for 

that he could not mean the ceremonial, or political part of it, is evident, by 

what I quoted out of him juſt now, where he fays, That the Gentiles do, by 

nature, the things contained in the law, their conſciences bearing witneſs, For 

the Gentiles neither did, nor thought of, the judicial and ceremonial inſtitutions 

of Moſes; twas only the moral part, their confciences were concerned in, Az 

for the reſt, St. Paul tells the Galatians, chap. iv. they are not under that part of 

the law, which, ver. 3. he calls elements of the world; and ver. 9. weak and 
beggarly elements. And our Saviour himſelf, in his goſpel-ſermon on the 

mount, tells them, Matth. v. 17. That, whatever they might think, he was 

not come to diſſolve the law, but to make it more full and ſtrict: for, that that 

is meant by T7>pore, is evident from the following part of that chapter, where 

he gives the precepts in a ſtricter ſenſe, than they were received in before. But 
5 | they are all precepts of the moral law, which he reinforees. What ſhould he. 
come of the ritual law, he tells the woman of Samaria, in theſe words, John iv. 

21, 23. The hour cometh, when you ſhall, neither in this mountain, nor yet 

« at Jeruſalem, worſhip the Father. But the true worſhippers ſhall worſhip 

the Father in ſpirit and in truth; for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip 


« heved God, and it was counted to him for righteouſneſs,” Ver 5. © To him 
« that believeth on him that juſtifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righ- 
c teouſneſs. Ver. 6. Even as David alſo deſcribeth the bleſſedneſs of the man 
e unto whom God imputeth righteouſneſs without works; i. e. without a full 
meaſure of works, which is exact obedience. Ver. 7. © Saying, Bleſſed are they, 
« whole iniquities are forgiven, and whoſe fins are covered.” Ver. 8. © Bleſſed 
« 1s the man, to whom the Lord will not impute fin.” 5 — 

THis faith, for which God juſtified Abraham, what was it? It was the be- 
lieving God, when he engaged his promiſe in the covenant he made with him. 
This will be plain to any one, who conſiders theſe places together, Gen. xv. 0. 
He believed in the Lord, or believed the Lord. For that the Hebrew phraſe, 
* believing in,” ſignifies no more but believing, is plain from St, Paul's citation 

of this place, Rom. iv. 3. where he repeats it thus: Abraham believed God, 
which he thus explains, ver. 18,--22, * Who againſt hope believed in hope, that 
«« he might become the father of many nations: according to that which was 
e ſpoken, So ſhall thy ſeed be. And, being not weak in faith, he conſidered 
* not his own body now dead, when he was about an hundred years old, nor 
e yet the deadneſs of Sarah's womb. He ſtaggered not at the promiſe of God, 
« though unbelief ; but was ſtrong in faith, giving glory to God, And being 
fully perſuaded, that what he had promiſed, he was alſo able to perform. 
And therefore it was imputed to him for righteouſneſs.” By which it is clear, 
that the faith which God counted to Abraham for righteouſneſs, was nothing 
but a firm belief of what God declared to him, and a ſtedfaſt relying on him, 


for the accompliſhment of what he had promiſed, x 
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as delivered in the SCRIPTURES. | 


Now this, ſays St. Paul, ver. 23, 24. was not writ for his [Abraham's] 
« ke alone, but for us alſo; teaching us, that as Abraham was juſtified for 
his faith, ſo alſo, ours ſhall be accounted to us for righteouſneſs ; if we believe 
God, as Abraham believed him. Whereby, 'tis plain, is meant the firmneſs of 
our faith, without ſtaggering,” and not the believing the ſame propoſitions that 
Abraham believed, viz. that though he and Sarah were old, and paſt the time 
and hopes of children, yet he ſhould have a ſon by her, and by him become the 
father of a great people, which ſhould poſſeſs the land of Canaan, This was 
what Abraham believed, and was counted to him for righteouſneſs. But no 
body, I think, will fay, that any one's. believing this now, ſhall be imputed to 
him for righteouſneſs. The law of faith then, in ſhort, is for every one to be- 
teve what God requires him to believe, as a condition of the covenant he makes 
with him; and not to doubt of the performance of his promiſes. This the 
apoſtle intimates, in the cloſe here, ver. 24. But for us alſo, to whom it ſhall 
« be imputed, if we believe on him that raiſed up Jeſus our Lord from the 
« dead.” We muſt, therefore, examine and ſee what God requires us to be- 
lieve now, under the revelation of the goſpel; for the belief of one inviſible, 
eternal, omnipotent God, maker of heaven and earth, &c, was required before, 
as well as now, 2? | 1 
War we are now required to believe to obtain eternal life, is plainly ſet 
down in the goſpel. St. John tells us, John iii. 36. He that believeth on the 
« Son, hath eternal life; and he that believeth not the Son, ſhall not ſee life.“ 
What this believing on him is, we are alſo told in the next chapter. © The wo- 
« man faith unto him, I know that the Meſſiah cometh : when he is come, he 
« will tell us all things. Jeſus faid unto her, I that ſpeak unto thee, am he. 
« The woman then went into the city, and faith to the men, come ſee a man 


many of the Samaritans believed on him for the ſaying of the woman, who 
teſtified, He told me all that eyer I did, So when the Samaritans were come 
unto him, many more believed becauſe of his words, and ſaid to the woman, 


ſelves, and we know, that this man 1s truly the Saviour of the world, the 
« Meſſiah,” John iv. 25, 26, 29, 39, 40, 41, 42. | 

By which place it is plain, that believing on the Son, is the believing that 
Jeſus was the Meſſiah; giving credit to the miracles he did, and the profeſſion 
he made of himſelf. For thoſe who were faid to BELIEVE ON HI, for the ſay- 
ing of the woman, ver. 39. tell the woman, that they now believed not any 
longer, becauſe of her ſaying ; but that having heard him themſelves, they 
knew, 1. e. BELIEVED, paſt doubt, THAT HE WAS THE MESSIAH. ” 
Tuis was the great propoſition that was then controverted, concerning Jeſus 
of Nazareth, Whether he was the Meſſiah or no?” And the aſſent to that, 
was that which diſtinguiſhed believers from unbelievers. When many of his 


which came down from heaven, © He ſaid to the apoſtles, Will ye allo go 
* away? Then Simon Peter anſwer'd him; Lord, to whom (hall we go? Thou 
ce haſt the words of eternal life. And we believe, and are ſure, that thou art 
eee the Meſſiah, the Son of the living God,” John vi. 69. This was the faith 
which diſtinguiſhed them from apoſtates and unbelievers, and was ſufficient to 
continue them in the rank of apoſtles: and it was v pon the fame propoſition, 
That Jeſus was the Meſſiah the Son of the living God, owned by St. Peter, 
that our Saviour ſaid, he would build his church, Matt. xvi. 16— 18. 

To convince men of this, he did his miracles : and their aſſent to, or not aſ- 
ſenting to this, made them to be, or not to be of his church; believers, or not 
believers. © The Jews came round about him, and ſaid unto him, How long 
doſt thou make us doubt? If thou be the Meſſiah, tell us plainly. Jeſus an- 
** ſwered them; I told you, and ye believed not: the work, that I do in my 
* Father's name, they bare witneſs of me. But ye believe not, becauſe ye arc 
not of my ſheep,” John x. 24,--26. Conformable hereunto, St, John tells us, 
That many deceivers are enter'd into the world, who confeſs not that Jeſus, 
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«- that hath told me all things that ever I did: is not this the Meſſiah? And 


We believe not any longer, becauſe of thy ſaying; for we have heard our- 


Giciples had forſaken him, upon his declaring that he was the bread of life, 
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be the Meſſiah, is come in the fleſh. This is a deceiver, and an antichriſt ; Who. 


ee abideth in the doctrine of the Meſſiah, 1. e. that Jeſus is he, hath both the 


„„ yhich are not written in this book; but theſe are written, that ye may be. 
to the ſhepherds by an angel, was in theſe words ; Fear not; for, behold, 1 . 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which ſhall be to all people: for to you is 3 | 
die. Believeſt thou this? She faith unto him, Yea, Lord, I believe that thou 

nal life, viz. to believe that he is the Meſſiah, the Son of God, whoſe coming 


this place, I have, for the clear underſtanding of the ſcripture, all along, put 


There we read what goſpel our Saviour preach'd to his diſciples and apoſtles; 


Matt. ult. to teach all nations, by what they actually did teach all nations. We 


ded to this one point, to prove that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. Indeed, now after 


for the Meſſiah, and to require men to believe him to be fo, who thought him 
under the power of death, and corruption of the grave. And therefore, thoſe 


ing the Mefſiah, But of this more in another place. 
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c ſoever abideth not in the doctrine of the Meſſiah, has not God. He that 
« Father and the Son, 2 John 7, 9, 10. That this ls the ng, 90 he Place, 
is plain from what he ſays in the foregoing epiſtle, Whoſoever believeth tha 
“ Jeſus is the Meſſiah, is born of God,” 1 John v. i. And therefore, drawin 
to a cloſe of his goſpel, and ſhewing the end for which he writ. 


ne end for WAK VII it, he has theſe 
Words ; * Many other ſigns truly did Jeſus in the preſence of his diſciples, 


&« leve that rm is the Meſſiah, the Son of God; and that, believing, ye might 
e have life through his name,” John xx. 30, 31. Whereby it is plain, that the 
goſpel was writ to induce men into a belief of this propoſition, e That Jeſus of 
« Nazareth was the Meſſiah ;” which if they believed, they ſhould have life. 

 AccoRDINGLY the great queſtion among the Jews, was, Whether he were 
the Meſſiah, or no? And the great point inſiſted on and promulgated in the gof. MK 
pel, was, that he was the Meſſiah. The firſt glad tidings of his birth, brought q | 


te born this day, in the city of David, à Saviour, who is the Meſſiah, the Lord,” 
Luke ii. 11, Our Saviour diſcourſing with Martha about the means of attaining 
eternal life, faith to her, John xi. 27. Whoſoever believeth in me, ſhall never 


ce art the Meſſiah, the Son of God, which ſhould come into the world.” This 
anſwer of hers ſheweth, what it is to believe in Jeſus Chriſt, ſo as to have cter- 


was foretold by the prophets. And thus Andrew and Philip expreſs it ; © An- 
te drew ſays to his brother Simon, we have found the Meſſiah, which is, being 
c interpreted, the Chriſt, Philip ſaith to Nathanael, we have found him, of 
© whom Moſes in the law, and the prophets did write, Jeſus of Nazareth, the 
ce Son of Joſeph,” John i. 41, 45. According to what the evangeliſt ſays in 


Meſſiah for Chriſt : Chriſt being but the Greek name for the Hebrew Meſſiah, 
and both ſignifying, the anointed. . 

AND that he was the Meſſiah, was the great truth he took pains to convince 
his diciples and apoſtles of; appearing to them after his reſurrection: as may be 
ſeen, Luke xxiv, which we ſhall more particularly conſider in another place, 


and that, as ſoon as he was riſen from the dead, twice, the very day of his re- 

ſurrection. | | | | 
Ap, if we may gather what was to be believed by all nations, from what 

was preached unto them ; we may certainly know what they were commanded, 


may obſerve, that the preaching of the apoſtles, every-where in the Acts, ten- 


his death, his reſurrection was alſo commonly required to be believed, as a neceſ- 
ſary article, and ſometimes ſolely inſiſted on: it being a mark and undoubted evl- . 
dence of his being the Meſſiah, and neceflary now to be believed by thoſe who 
would receive him as the Meſſiah. For, ſince the Meſſiah was to be a Saviour 
and a king, and to give life and a kingdom to thoſe who received him, as we 
ſhall ſee by and by; there could have been no pretence, to have given him out 


who believed him to be the Mefſiah, muſt believe that he was riſen from the dead: 
and thoſe who believed him to be riſen from the dead, could not doubt of his be- 


LET us fee therefore, how the apoſtles preached Chriſt, and what they pro- 
poſed to their hearers to believe. St. Peter at Jeruſalem, Acts ii, by his firſt ſer- 
mon, converted three thouſand fouls. What was his word, which, as we are 
told, ver. 41, © they gladly received, and thereupon were baptized ?” That 

3 may 


A 
3 


may be ſeen from ver. 22, to 36. In ſhort, this; which is the concluſion, drawn 
from all that he had faid, and which he preſſes on them, as the thing they were 


to believe, viz. © Therefore let all the houſe of Iſrael know affuredly, that God 
« hath made that ſame Jefus, whom ye have crucified, Lord and Meſſiah,” 


9 


Jo the ſame purpoſe was his diſcourſe to the Jews, in the temple, Acts ili. 


the deſign whereof you have, ver. 18. © But thoſe things that God before had 


_ #-ſhewed, by the mouth of all his prophets, that the Meſſfiah ſhould ſuffer, he 


hath fo fulfilled.” 


Ix the next chapter, Acts iv. Peter and John being examined, about the mi- 


racle on the lame man, | profeſs it to have been done in the name of Jeſus of Na- 


zareth, who was the Meſſiah, in whom alone there was falvation, ver, 10,--12. 
The fame thing they confirm to them again, Acts v. 29,32. And daily in 


« the temple, and in every houſe, they ceaſed not to teach and preach Jeſus 


« the Meſſiah,” ver. 42. EE | 
Wnar was Stephen's ſpeech to the council, Acts vii. but a reprehenſion to 


them, that they were the betrayers and murderers of the Juſt One? Which is 


the title, by which he plainly defigns the Meſſiah, whoſe coming was foreſhewn 


510 


by the prophets, ver, 5 1, 52. And that the Meſſiah was to be without ſin, 
(which is the import of the word Juſt) was the opinion of the Jews, appears 


from John ix. ver. 22. compared with 24. 


 AeTs viii. Philip carries the goſpel to Samaria. © Then Philip went down to 


2, 


« Samaria, and preached to them.” What was it he preached ? You have an 
account of it in this one word, The Meſſiah, ver. 5. This being that alone 
which was required of them, to believe that Jeſus was the Meſſiah: which 
when they believed, they were baptized. And when they believed Philip's 
« preaching the goſpel of the kingdom of God, and the name of Jeſus the 
« Mefſiah, they were baptized, both men and women,” ver, 12, 


Pulli being ſent from thence, by a ſpecial call of the Spirit, to make 


an eminent convert, out of Iſaiah preaches to him Jeſus, ver. 35. And what 
it was he preached concerning Jeſus, we may know, by the profeſſion of faith 
the eunuch made, upon which he was admitted to baptiſm, ver. 37, ** I believe 
e that Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God:“ which is as much as to fay, I believe 


that he, whom you call Jeſus Chriſt, is really and truly the Meſſiah, that was 


promiſed. For, that believing him to be the Son of God, and to be the Meſ- 
ſiah, was the ſame thing, may appear, by comparing John 1. 45. with ver, 49. 
where Nathanael owns Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, in theſe terms : © Thou art the 
* Son of God; thou art the king of Iſrael.” So the Jews, Luke xxii. 70. aſk- 


ing Chriſt, whether he were the Son of God, plainly demand of him, whether 


he were the Meſſiah ? Which is evident, by comparing that with the three pre- 
ceding verſes, They aſk him, ver. 67. Whether he were the Meſſiah ? He an- 
ſwers, If I tell you, you will not beljeve ;” But withal, tells them, that from 


thenceforth he ſhould be in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of the Meſſiah, expreſſed 
in theſe words, ver. 69. ** Hereafter ſhall the Son of man fit on the right hand 


of the power of God: which made them all cry out, © Art thou then the Son 


of God?” i. e. Doſt thou then own thyſelf to be the Meſſiah ? To which he 


replies, “ Ye ſay that I am.” That the Son of God was the known title of the 
Meſſiah at that time, amongſt the Jews, we may ſee alſo, from what the Jews 
ſay to Pilate, John xix. 7. We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, 


* becauſe he made himſelf THE Son or Gop;” i. e. by making himſelf the 


Meſſiah, the prophet which was to come, but falſly; and therefore he deſeryes 


to die by the law, Deut. xviii. 20. That this was the common fignification of 


the Son of God, is farther evident, from what the chief prieſts, mocking him, 
ſaid, when he was on the croſs, Matt. xxvii. 42. © He ſaved others, himſelf he 
cannot fave: if he be the king of Iſrael, let him now come down from the 


cc 


_ = croſs, and we will believe him. He truſted in God, let him deliver him now, 
“if he will have him; for he ſaid, Jam the Son of Gop;“ i, e. He ſaid, he 


was the Meſſiah : but 'tis plainly falſe; for if he were, God would deliver 
him: for the Meſſiah is to be king of Iſrael, the Saviour of others; but this man 
cannot 
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cannot ſave himſelf. The chief prieſts mention here the two titles, then in uſe, 


whereby the A commonly deſigned the Meſſiah, viz. “Son of God, and 


« king of Iſrael. That of Son of God, vas ſo familiar a compellation of the 
Meſſiah, who was then ſo much expected and talked of, that the Romans, it 


ſeems, who lived amon oft them, had learned it, as appears from ver. 54. .5 Now 


ce when the centurion, and they, that were with him, watching Jeſus, faw the 
% earthquake, and thoſe things that were done, they feared greatly, faying, 
e Truly this was the Sox of Gop 3 7 this was that extraordinary porſog that Was 


looked for. , . 


Accs ix. St. Paul exerciſing the commiſſion to preach the 3 which he 


had received in a miraculous way, ver. 20. “ Straitway preached; Chriſt in the 


ec ſynagogues, that he is the Son of God; i. e. that Jeſus was the Meſliah : 
for Chriſt, in this place, 18 evidently a proper name. And that this was it, 
which Paul preached, appears from ver. 22. | ©, Saul- increaſed the more in 
* ſtrength, and confounded the Jews, who dwelt in UE . that 
ce this 1s the very Chriſt,” i. e. the Meſſiang. | 
PETER, when he came to Cornelius at Celarea,” who, by a 4 was or- 


dered to ſend for him, as St. Peter on the other ſide, was by a viſion commanded 


to go to him; what does he teach him? His whole diſcourſe, Acts x. tends to 


thew what, he ſays, God commanded the apoſtles, To preach unto the peo- 
le, and to teſtify, that it is he [Jeſus,] which was ordained of God to be 


cc the Judge of the quick and the dead. And that it was to him, that all the 


« prophets give witneſs, that, through his name, whoſoever believeth in him 
« ſhall have remiſſion of ſins,” ver. 42, 43- © This is the Word, which God 
« ſent to the children of Iſrael; that Worp, which was publiſhed throughout 
« all Judea, and began from Galilee, after the baptiſm which John preached,” 
ver, 36, 37. And theſe are the words, which had been promiſed to Cornelius, 
Acts xi. 14. © Whereby he and all his houſe ſhould be ſaved :” which words 
amount only to thus much, That Jeſus was the Meſſiah, the Saviour that was 
promiſed, Upon their receiving of this, (for this was all was taught them) the 
Holy Ghoſt fell on them, and they were baptized. 'Tis obſervable here, that 
the Holy Ghoſt fell on them, before they were baptized, which, in other places, 
converts received not 'till after baptiſm. The reaſon whereof ſeems to be this; 
that God, by beſtowing on them the Holy Ghoſt, did thus declare from heaven, 


that the Gentiles, upon believing Jeſus to We the Meſſiah, ought to be admitted 


into the church by baptiſm, as well as the Jews. Whoever reads St, Peter's de- 
fence, Acts xi. when he was accuſed by thoſe of the circumciſion, that he had 
not kept that diſtance, which he ought, with the uncircumciſed, will be of this 
opinion, and fee by what he ſays, ver. 15, 16, 17. that this was the ground, 
and an irreſiſtible authority to him for doing fo ſtrange a thing, as it appeared to 
the Jews, (who alone yet were members of the chriſtian church) to admit Gen- 
tiles into their communion, upon their belie ving. And therefore, St. Peter, in 


the foregoing chapter, Acts x. before he would baptize them, propoſes this 


ueſtion * to thoſe of the circumciſion, which came with him, and were aſto- 
<« niſhed, becauſe that on the Gentiles alſo, was poured out the gift of the holy 
* Ghoſt: Can any one forbid water, that theſe ſhould not be baptized, who 
<« have received the Holy Ghoſt as well as we?“ ver. 47. And when ſome of 
the ſect of the Phariſees, who believed, thought * it needful that the converted 
“ Gentiles ſhould be circumciſed, and keep the law of Moſes,” Acts xv. Pe- 
ce ter roſe up and faid unto them, men and brethren, you know that a good 
* while ago God made choice amongſt us, that the Gentiles,” viz. Cornelius, 
and thoſe here converted with him, © by my mouth ſhould hear the goſpel, and 
« believe. And God, who knoweth the hearts, bare them witneſs, giving them 


e the Holy Ghoſt, even as he did unto us, and put no difference between us 


<« and them, purifying their hearts by faith,” ver. 7,9. So that both Jews 
and Gentiles, who believed Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, received thereupon the ſeal 
of baptiſm ; whereby they were owned to be his, and diſtinguiſhed from unbe- 
lievers. From what is above ſaid, we may obſerve, that this preaching Jeſus to 


be the Meſuak, is called the word, and the word of God; and believing it, 


$6 receiving 


et receiving the word of God.“ Vid. Acts x. 36, 37. and xi. 1, 19, 20. and 


« the word of the goſpel, Acts xv. 7. And ſo, likewiſe, in the hiſtory of the 
goſpel, what St. Mark, chap. iv. 14; 15. calls ſimply © the word,” St. Luke 
calls, „the word of God,” Luke vin. 11. And St. Matt. chap. xiii. 19.“ the 


« word of the kingdom; which were, it ſeems, in the goſpel-writers, ſynony- 


mous terms, and are ſo to be underſtood by us. 


Bur, to go on: Acts xiti. Paul preaches: in the ſynagogue at Antioch, where. 
he makes it his buſineſs to convince the Jews, that God, according to his 
“ promile, had, of the feed of David, raiſed to Ifrael a Saviour, Jeſus,” ver. 24. 
That he was He, of whom the prophets writ, ver. 2 5,--29. 1. e. the Meſſiah: 
and that, as a demonſtration of his being ſo, God had raiſed him from the dead, 
ver. 30. From whence he argues thus, ver. 32, 33. © We evangelize to you,” 
or bring you this goſpel, © how that the promiſe, which was made to our fa- 
« thers, God hath fulfilled the ſame unto us, in that he hath raiſed up Jeſus 
« again; as it is alſo written in the ſecond pſalm, Thou art my ſon, this day 
« have I begotten thee.” And having gone on to prove him to be the Meſſiah, 
by his reſurrection from the dead, he makes this concluſion, ver. 38, 30. Be 
it known unto you, therefore men and brethren, that through this man is 
« preached unto you forgiveneſs of fins; and by him, all who believe, are juſti- 


e fied from all things, from which they could not be juſtified by the law of 
« Moſes. This is in this chapter called © the word of God,” over and over a- 


gain; compare ver. 42, with 44, 46, 48, 49. And chap. xii. ver. 24. 
ACTS xvii. 2,--4. * At Theſſalonica, Paul, as his manner was, went into 
the ſynagogue, and three ſabbath- days reaſoned with the Jews out of the ſcrip- 


« tures; opening and alledging, that the Meſſiah muſt needs have ſuffered, and 
« riſen again from the dead; and that this Jeſus, whom I preach unto you, is 


* the Meſſiah. And ſome of them believed, and conforted with Paul and 
Silas: but the Jews which believed not, ſet the city in an uproar,” Can there 
be any thing plainer, than that the aſſenting to this propoſition, that © Jeſus was 
« the Meſſiah,” was that which diſtinguiſhed the believers from the unbelievers? 
For this is that alone, which three ſabbaths, Paul endeavoured to convince them 
of, as the text tells in direct words. — | 


* 


From thence he went to Bercea, and preached the fame thing: and the 
Berœans are commended, ver. 11. for ſearching the ſcriptures, whether thoſe. 


things, i, e. which he had faid, ver. 2, 3. concerning Jeſus his being the Meſſiah, 
were true Or no. | | | | 
Tu fame doctrine we find him preaching at Corinth, Acts xviii. 4--6. © And 
* he reaſoned in the ſynagogue every ſabbath, and perſuaded the Jews and the 
“Greek. And when Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia, Paul 
was preſſed in ſpirit, and teſtified to the Jews, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, 
And when they oppoſed themſelves, and blaſphemed, he ſhook his raiment, 
* and ſaid unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean: from 
“ henceforth I will ga unto the Greeks.” e 1 85 
UPon the like occaſion he tells the Jews at Antioch, Acts xiii. 46. © It was 


e neceſſary, that the word of God ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to you; but 


* ſeeing you put it off from you, we turn to the Gentiles.” "Tis plain here, St. 
Paul's charging their blood on their own heads, is for oppoſing the fingle truth 
that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, that ſalvation, or perdition, depends upon believing 
_ or rejecting this one propoſition ; I mean, this is all that is required to be believ- 
ed, by thoſe who acknowledge but one eternal and inviſible God, the Maker 
of heaven and earth, as the Jews did. For that there is ſomething more re- 
quired to ſalvation, beſides believing, we ſhall ſee hereafter. In the mean time, 
it is fit here, on this occaſion, to take notice, that though the apoſtles, in their 
preaching to the Jews, and the Devout, (as we tranſlate the word c,“, who 
were proſelytes of the gate, and the worſhippers of one eternal and inviſible 
God) faid nothing of the believing in this one true God, the Maker of heaven 
and earth ; becauſe it was needleſs to preſs this to thoſe, who believed and pro- 
feſſed it already (for to ſuch, tis plain, were moſt of their diſcourſes hither- 
to); yet when they had to do with idolatrous heathens, who were not yet come 
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may ſee in this account of him, Acts xviii. 27. © That when he was come into 


« without a witneſs, in that he did good, and gave us rain from Heaven, and 


-* neſs, by that man whom he hath ordained; ee he hath given aſſurance 


was the Chriſt, or the Meſſiah.“ All, I ſay, that was to be believed for juſti- 


and he that believeth not the Son, ſhall not ſee life, but the wrath of God 
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to the knowledge of the one, only, true God; they began wich that, as neceſ- 
ſary to be believed; it being the foundation on wich bir other en, and 
without which it Could ge Doing. I ett 
Tuus Paul, ſpeaking to the idolatrous Lyſtrians, Ihe would buve ſacrificeg 
to him and Barnabas, fays, Acts xiv: 15. We' preach unto you, that you 
« ſhould turn from theſe vanities unto the. living God, who made heaven and YH 
« earth, and the fea, and all things that are therein. Who! in times paſt ſuffer. * 
« ed all nations to walk in their own ways. Nevertheleſs he left not himſelf Y 


fruitful ſeaſons, filling our hearts with food and gladneſs. Ne 
Tuus alſo he proceeded with the idolatrous Athenians, Acts wvii. ellin 
them upon occaſion of the. altar dedicated to the unknown God; * Whom ye 
« jonorantly worſhip, him declare I unto you; God who made the world, ang 
« all things therein, ſeeing that he is the 1 heaven and earth, Awellech not 
« jn temples made with hands. Foraſmuch then as we are the off- ſpring of 
« God, we ought not to think, that the Godhead is like unto gold, or ſilver, 
or ſtone, graven hy art, and man's device. And the times of this ignorance 
God winked at; but now commandeth all men every-where to repent: be- YH 
« cauſe he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world in righteouſ- I 


te unto all men, in that he hath raiſed bim from the dead.” So that we ſee, 
where any thing more was neceſſary to be propoſed to be believed, as there was 
to the heathen idolaters, there the apoſtles were careful not to omit it. 

AcTs xviii. 4. Paul at Corinth "reaſoned in the ſynagogue every ſabbath- IH 
« day, and teftified to the Jews, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah.“ Ver. 11. And 3 
e he continued there a year and fix months, teaching the word of God amongſt ; 
e them; 3 i. e. the good news, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah; as we have already 
ſhewn, is meant by ** the word of God.“ 

AP0OLLos, another preacher of the goſpel, when he was infiruQted in the 
way of God more perfectly, what did he teach but this ſame doctrine? As we 


« Achaia, he helped the brethren much, who had believed through grace. For 
* he mightily convinced the Jews, and that publickly, ſhewing mY the ſcrip- 
* tures, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah.“ 

Sr. Paul, in the account he gives of himſelf before Feſtus and Agrippa, 
profeſſes this alone to be the doctrine he taught, after his converſion: for, ſays 
he, Acts xxvi. 22. Having obtained help of God, I continue unto this day, 
« witneſling both to ſmall and great, ſaying none other things than thoſe, which 
« the prophets and Moſes did fay ſhould come: that the Meſſiah ſhould ſuffer, 
“ and that he ſhould be the firſt, that ſhould ariſe from the dead, and-ſhould 
« ſhew light unto the people, and to the Gentiles.” Which was no more, 
than to prove that Jefus was the Mefliah. This is that, which, as we have ob- 
ſerved, is called, © The word of God.“ Acts xj, 1. compared with the forego-. 
ing chapter, from ver. 34, to the end. And ill. 42. compared with 44, 46, 
48, 49. and xvil. 13. compared with ver. II, 3. It is alſo called, The word 
« of the goſpel,” Acts xv. 7. And this is that word of God, and that goſpel, 
which, where-ever their diſcourſes are ſet down, we find the apoſtles preach- 
ed; and was that faith, which made both Jews and Gentiles believers and mem- 
bers of the church of Chriſt ; purifying their hearts, Acts xv. 9. and carrying 
with it remiſſion of fins, Ads x. 43. 80 that all that was to be believed for 
juſtification, was no more but this fingle propoſition; that cc Jeſus of Nazareth 


fication: for that it was not all that was required to be done for Juſtification, we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. 

Tnovon we have ſeen above, from what our Saviour has pronounced him- 
ſelf, John ili. 36. That he that believeth on the Son, hath everlaſting life; 


ce abideth on him;” and are taught from John 1 i. 39. compared with ver. 42. 


5 That believing on him, is elieving that he is the Meſfiah, the Saviour 9 5 45 
« wor 
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4 world; and the confeſſion made by St. Peter, Matth. xvi. 16. That he is 


„ The Meffiah, the Son of the living God,” being the rock, on which bur Sa“ 


viour has promiſed to build his church; though this, I ſay, and what elſe we 
have already taken notice of, he enough to convince us what it is We are in the 
vofpel required to believe to eternal life, without adding what we have obſerved 
Rom the preaching of the apoſtles ; yet it may not be amiſs, for the farther 
clearing this matter, to obſerve what the evangeliſts deliver concerning the fame 
thing, though in different words; which therefore, perhaps, are not fo gene- 


rally taken notice of to this purpoſe. reed e e le 

Wr have above obſerved, from the words of Andrew ind Philip compared, 
« That the Mefſiah, and him, of whom Moſes in the law and the prophets did 
« write,” ſignify the fame thing. We ſhall now conſider that place, Fohn T0 
littte farther ; Ver. 41. Andrew fays to Simon, We have found the Meſſiah.“ 
Philip, on the ſame occaſion, ver. 45. ſays to Nathanael, We have found 
« him, of whom Moſes in the law and the prophets did write, Jeſus of Naza- 
« reth, the ſon of Joſeph.” Nathanael, who diſbelieved this, when, vpon. 
Chrilt's ſpeaking to him, he was convinced of it, declares his aſſent to it in theſe 
words; “ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art the king of Iſrael.” From 
which it is evident, that to believe him to be © Him, of whom Moſes and the 
« prophets did write,” or to be the © Son of God, or to be © the king of Iſrael,” 
was in effect the ſame as to believe him to be the Mefltah : and an aſſent to 
that, was what our Saviour received for believing. For, upon Nathanael's mak- 


} 


ing a confeſſion in theſe words, © Thou art the Son of God, thou art the king 


« of Iſrael ; Jeſus anſwered and ſaid to him, Becauſe 1 faid to thee, I faw thee 
« under the fig-tree, doſt thou BELIEve? Thou ſhalt fee greater things than 
« theſe,” ver 51. I defire any one to read the latter part of the firſt of John, 


from ver. 25. with attention, and tell me, whether it be not plain, that this 


phraſe, The Son of God, is an expreſſion uſed for the Mefliah. To which let 
him add Martha's declaration of her faith, John xi. 27. in theſe words; © I be- 


« eye that thou art the Meffiah, THE Son or Gop, who ſhould come into 


« the world; and that paſſage of St. John xx. 31. © That ye might believe that 
« Jeſus is the Meſſiah, THE soN of Gop; and that, believing, ye might 
« have life through his name:“ and then tell me whether he can doubt that 
Meſſiah, and Son of God, were ſynonymous terms, at that time, amongſt the 
ews. 3 3 
a TRE prophecy of Daniel, chap. ix. when he is called © Meſſiah the Prince;“ 
and the mention of his government and kingdom, and the deliverance by him, 
in Iſaiah, Daniel, and other prophecies, underſtood of the Meſfiah, were fo 
well known to the Jews, and had fo raiſed their hopes of him about this time, 
which, by their account, was to be the time of his coming, to reftore the king- 
dom to Iſrael; that Herod no ſooner heard of the magi's enquiry after Him 
that was born king of the Jews,” Matth. ii. but he forthwith © demanded of 
« the chief prieſts and ſcribes, where the Meſſiah ſhould be born,” ver. 4. Not 
doubting, but if there were any king born to the Jews, it was the Meſſiah: 


whoſe coming was now the general expectation, as appears, Luke iii. 15. The 


people being in expectation, and all men muſing in their hearts, of John, 


* whether he were the Meſſiah or not.” And when the prieſts and levites ſent 


to aſk him, who he was; he, underſtanding their meaning, anſwers, John i. 
20, © That he was not the Meſſiah; but he, bears witneſs, that Jeſus © is the 
* Son of God,” i. e. the Meſſiah, ver. 34 _ | ch 

Tus looking for the Meſſiah, at this time, we ſee alſo in Simeon; who 
is ſaid to be * waiting for the conſolation of Iſrael,” Luke ii. 21. And having 
the child Jefus in his arms, he ſays, he had “ ſeen the ſalvation of the Lord,” 
ver. 30. And, © Anna coming at the ſame inſtant into the temple, ſhe gave thanks 
alſo unto the Lord, and ſpake of him to all them that looked for redemption 
“ in Iſrael,” ver. 38. And of Joſeph of Arimathea, it is faid, Mark xv. 43, 
That he alſo expected the kingdom of God:“ by all which was meant the 


coming of the Meſſiah ; and Luke xix. 11. it is ſaid, They thought the king- 
dom of God ſhould immediately appear,” „„ 


T rls 
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Tuts being premiſed, let us ſee what it was that John the Baptiſt preacheq 
when he firſt entered upon his miniſtry. That St. Matthew tell us, chap. ii. 
1, 2. In thoſe days came John the Baptiſt preaching in the wilderneſs of |,, 
« dea, ſaying, : Repent ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” This wa, , 
declaration of the coming of the Meſſiah : the kingdom .of heaven, and the 
kingdom of God, being the fame, as is clear out of ſeveral places of the evan. 
geliſts; and both ſignifying the kingdom of the Mefliah. The profeſſion, which 
John the Baptiſt made, when ſent to the Jews, John i. 19. was, That « þ, 
ce was not the Meſſiah; but that Jeſus was. This will appear to any one, why 
will compare ver. 26,——34, with John iii. 27, 30. The Jews being very Inqui. 
fitive to know, whether John were the Meſſiah; he poſitively denies it; but 
tells them, he was only his fore-runner ; and that there ſtood one amongſt them, 
who would follow him, whoſe ſhoe-latchet he was not worthy to untie. The 
= | Rnnext day, ſeeing Jeſus, he ſays, he was the man; and that his own baptizing in 
1 | „„ Water, was only that Jeſus might be manifeſted to the world; and that he 
4 | knew him not, till he ſaw the Holy Ghoſt deſcend upon him , he that ſent hin 
L to baptize, having told him, that he on whom he ſhould ſee the Spirit deſcend, 
= and reſt upon, he it was that ſhould baptize with the Holy Ghoſt ; and that 
1 therefore he witneſſed, That © this was the Son of God, ver. 34. i. e. the 
= - Meſſiah; and, chap. iii. 26, &c. they came to John the Baptiſt, and tell him, 
= that Jeſus baptized, and that all men went to him. John anſwers, He has his 
= + | authority from heaven; you know I never faid, I was the Meſſiah, but that! 
W was ſent before him. He muſt increaſe, but I muſt decreaſe ; for God hath 
ſent him, and he ſpeaks the words of God; and God hath given all things into 
the hands of his ſon, ** And he that believes on the Son, hath eternal life,” the 
ſame doctrine, and nothing elſe, but what was preached by the apoſtles after. 
wards : as we have ſeen all through the Acts, v. g. that Jeſus was the Meſfiah. 
And thus it was, that John bears witneſs of our Saviour, as Jeſus himſelf fays, 
ohn v. 33. | | 
. Tri : lle was the declaration was given of him at his baptiſm, by a voice 
from heaven; This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleaſed,” Mat. ii. 
17. Which was a declaration of him to be the Meſſiah, the Son of God be- 
ing (as we have ſhewed) underſtood to ſignify the Meſſiah. To which we may 
add the firſt mention of hi m after his conception, in the words of the angel to 
Joſeph; Matth. i. 21. Thou ſhalt call his name Jeſus,” or Saviour; © for he 
% ſhall fave his people from their ſins,” It was a received doctrine in the Jew- 
iſh-nation, that at the coming of the Meſſiah, all their fins ſhould be forgiven 
them. Theſe words, therefore, of the angel, we may look upon as a decla- 
ration, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah ; whereof theſe words, © his people,” are a 
farther mark ; which ſuppoſe him to have a people, and conſequently to be a 
SE > 
„ his baptiſm, Jeſus himſelf enters upon his miniſtry. But, before 
we examine what it was he propoſed to be believed, we muſt obſerve, that 
there is a threefold declaration of the Meſtiah : = 
1. By miracles. The ſpirit of prophecy had now for many ages forſaken 
the Jews: and, though their commonwealth were not quite diſſolved, but that 
they lived under their own laws, yet they were under a foreign dominion, ſub— 
ject to the Romans. In this ſtate, their account of the time being up, they 
were in expectation of the Meſſiah, and of deliverance by him in a kingdom he 
was to ſet up, according to their ancient prophecies of him: which gave them 
hopes of an extraordinary man yet to come from God, who, with an extraor- 
dinary and divine power, and miracles, ſhould evidence his miſſion, and work 
their deliverance. And, of any ſuch extraordinary perſon, who ſhould have the 
power of doing miracles, they had no other expectation, but only of their Met- 
fiah. One great prophet and worker of miracles, and only one more, they ex- 
pected; who was to be the Meſſiah. And therefore we ſee the people juſtified 
their believing in him, i. e. their believing him to be the Meſſiah, becauſe cf 
the miracles he did; John vii. 31. And many of the people believed in him, 


de and ſaid, When the Meſſiah cometh, will he do more miracles, than this 
| ; : ; « man 
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% man hath done? And when the Jews; at the feaſt of dedication, John. x. 
24; 25. coming about him, ſaid unto him, « How long doſt thou make us 
« doubt? If thou be the Meſſiah, tell us plainly ; Jeſus anſwered them, I told 
« you, and ye believed not; the works that I do in my Father's name, bear 
«| witneſs of me.” And, John v. 36. he ſays, © I have a greater witneſs than 


e that of John; for the works, which the Father hath given me to do, the 


« ſame works that I do, bear witneſs of me, that the Father hath ſent me.” 
Where, by the way, we may obſerve, that his being “ ſent by the Father,” is 
but another way of expreſſing the Meſſiah ; which is evident from this place 
here, Jon v. compared with that of John x. laſt quoted. For there he ſays, 
that his works bear witneſs of him: And what was that witneſs? viz. © That 
« he was the Meſhah.” Here again he ſays, that his works bear witneſs of 


„ him: And what is that witneſs? viz. © That the Father ſent him.” By 
which we are taught, that to be ſent by the Father, and to be the Mefliah, was 


the ſame thing, in his way of declaring himſelf. And accordingly we find, 


John iv. 53. and xi. 45. and elſewhere, many hearkened and aſſented to his 


teſtimony, and believed on him, ſeeing the things that he did. | 
2. ANOTHER Way of declaring the coming of the Meſſiah, was by phraſes 
and circumlocutions, that did ſignify or intimate his coming; though not in 
direct words pointing out the perſon. The moſt uſual of theſe were, The 
« kingdom of God, and of heaven; becauſe it was that which was often 


| ſpoken of the Meſſiah, in the old teſtament, in very plain words: and a king- 
dom was that, which the Jews moſt looked after, and wiſhed for. In that 
known place, Ifa. ix. The G6ovERNMENT ſhall be upon his ſhoulders; he 


“ ſhall be called the PRINCE of peace: of the increaſe of his 6ovERNMENT 
ce and peace there ſhall be no end; upon the THRoNE of David, and upon his 
* KINGDOM, to order it, and to eſtabliſh it with judgment, and with juſtice; 
e from henceforth even for ever.” Micah v. 2. But thou, Bethlehem Ephra- 
« tah, though thou be little among the thouſands of Judah, yet out of thee 
« ſhall he come forth unto me, that is to be the RULER in Iſrael.” And Da- 
niel, beſides that he calls him, * Meſſiah the Prince,” chap. ix. 25. in the 
account of his viſion © of the Son of man,” chap. vil. 13, 14. ſays, There 
« was given him dominion, glory, and a KINGDOM, that all people, nations, 
“and languages, ſhould ſerve him: his dominion is an everlaſting dominion, 


which ſhall not paſs away; and his KINGDOM that which ſhall not be de- 


* ſtroyed.” So that the kingdom of God, and the kingdom of heaven, were 
common phraſes, amongſt the Jews, to ſignify the times of the Meſſiah. Luke 


xiv. 15. One of the Jews that ſat at meat with him, ſaid unto him, Bleſſed 


© 1s he that ſhall eat bread in the kingdom of God.” chap. xvii. 20. The Pha- 


riſees demanded, © when the kingdom of God ſhould come?“ And St. John 


Baptiſt © came, ſaying, Repent; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand; a 
phraſe he would not have uſed in preaching, had it not been underſtood. 
Turk are other expreſſions that ſignified the Meſſiah, and his coming, 
which we ſhall take notice of, as they come in our way. | 
3. By plain and direct words, declaring the doctrine of the Meſſiah, ſpeak- 
ing out that Jeſus was he; as we ſee the apoſtles did, when they went about 


preaching the goſpel, after our Saviour's reſurrection. This was the open clear 


way, and that which one would think the Meſſiah himſelf, when he came, 


ſhould have taken; eſpecially, if it were of that moment, that upon men's be- 


lieving him to be the Meffiah, depended the forgiveneſs of their fins. And yet 
we ſee, that our Saviour did not: but on the contrary, for the moſt part, made 
no other diſcovery of himſelf, at leaſt in Judea, and at the beginning of his mini- 
ſtry, but in the two former ways, which were more obſcure ; not declaring him- 
ſelf to be the Meſſiah, any otherwiſe than as it might be gathered from the mira- 


cles he did, and the conformity of his life and actions, with the prophecies of the 


old teſtament concerning him ; and from ſome general diſcourſes of the kingdom 
of the Meſliah being come, under the name of the © kingdom of God, and of 
heaven. Nay, fo far was he from publickly owning himſelf to be the Meſ- 
ſiah, that he forbid the doing of it: Mark vii. 27,—30. „Ile aſked his diſ- 
. ER - « ciples, 
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« ciples, Whom do men ſay that I am? And they anſwered, John the Baptiſt; 
« but ſome ſay Elias; and others, one of the prophets;” (80 that it is evi. 
dent, that even thoſe; who believed him an extraordinary perſon, knew not yet 
who he was, or that he gave himſelf out for the Meſſiah; though this was in 
the third year of his miniſtry, and not a year before his death.) And he 
« ſaith unto them, But whom ſay ye that I am? And Peter anſwered, and 
« faid unto him, Thou art the Meffiah. And he charged them, that they 
« ſhould tell no man of him,” Luke iv. 41. And devils came out of many, 
c crying, Thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of God: and he rebuking them, ff. 
t fered them not to ſpeak, that they knew him to be the Meſſiah.“ Mark ii. 
11, 12. © Unclean ſpirits, when they ſaw him, fell down before him, and 
cried, ſaying, Thou art the Son of God: and he ſtraitiy charged them, that 
« they ſhould not make him known. Here again we may obſerve, from the 
comparing of the two texts, that, Thou art the Son of God; or, Thou 
« art the Meſſiah, were indifferently uſed for the ſame thing. But to return 
to the matter in hand: 8 „ „ 

Tus concealment of himſelf will ſeem ſtrange, in one who was come to 
bring light into the world, and was to ſuffer death for the teſtimony of the 
truth. This reſervedneſs will be thought to look, as if he had a mind to con- 

ceal himſelf, and not to be known to the world for the Meſſiah, nor to be be- 

lieved on as ſuch. But we ſhall be of another mind, and conclude this pro- 
ceeding of his according to divine wiſdom, and ſuited to à fuller manifeſtation 
and evidence of his being the Meſſiah; when we confider, that he was to fil 
out the time foretold of his miniſtry; and, after a life illuſtrious in miracles and 


N good works, attended with humility, meekneſs, patience, and ſufferings, and 
every way conformable to the prophecies of him, ſhould be led as a ſheep to 

| the ſlaughter, and with all quiet and ſubmiſſion be brought to the croſs, though 
- there were no guilt, nor fault found in him. This could not have been, if, as ſoon 
ny as he appeared in publick, and began to preach, he had preſently profeſſed him- 
0 ſel to have been the Mefliah ; the king that owned that kingdom, he publiſh- 
4 ed to be at hand. For the ſanhedrim would then have laid hold on it, to have 
by got him into their power, and thereby: have taken away his life; at leaſt, they 
9 would have diſturbed his miniſtry, and hindered the work he was about. That 
1 this made him cautious, and avoid, as much as he could, the occaſions of 
ww provoking them, and falling into their hands, is plain from John vii. 1. © Af- 
1 e ter theſe things Jeſus walked in Galilee; out of the way of the chief prieſts 
3 and rulers; * for he would not walk in Jewry, becauſe the Jews ſought to kill 
i him.“ Thus, making good what he foretold them at Jeruſalem, when, at the 
"n _ firſt paſſover after his beginning to preach the goſpel, upon his curing the man 
WY. at the pool of Betheſda, they ſought to kill him, John v. 16. Ye have not, 
1 fays he, ver. 38. © his word abiding amongſt you; for whom he hath ſent, him 
1 *© ye believe not. This was ſpoken more particularly to the Jews of Jeruſa- 
1 lem, who were the forward men, zealous to take away his life: and it imports, 
1 that becauſe of their unbelief and oppoſition to him, the word of God, i. e. 
1 the preaching of the kingdom of the Mefliah, which is often called, < the word 
wy of God,” did not ſtay amongſt them, he could not ſtay amongſt them, preach 
$8 and explain to them the kingdom of the Meſſiah. „ 

AM THAT the word of God, here, fignifies © the word of God” that ſhould 
1 make Jeſus known to them to be the Meſſiah, is evident from the context: 
W and this meaning of this place is made good by the event. For, after this, we 
1 hear no more of Jeſus at Jeruſalem, till the pentecoſt come twelve-month, tho 
1 tis not to be doubted, but that he was there the next paſſover, and other feaſts 
1 between, but privately. And now at Jeruſalem, at the feaſt of pentecoſt, near 
ig i fifteen months after, he ſays little of any thing, and not a word of the king- 
# dom of heaven being come, nor at hand ; nor did he any miracle there. And 


returning to Jeruſalem at the feaſt of tabernacles, it is plain, that from this 
time till then, which was a year and a half, he had not taught them at Jeru- 
ſalem. a3 0 a | , | 
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as delivered in the SCRIPTURES. | 


Fon, 1. It is ſaid, John vii. 2, 15. That, he teaching in the temple at the 
feaſt of tabernacles, the Jews mar velled, ſaying, How knoweth this man 
ing: for, if they had, they would not now have marvelled. 3 
2. VER. 19, He fays thus to them: Did not Moſes give you the law; 
« and yet none of you keep the law? Why do you go about to kill me? One 
« work, or miracle, I did here amongſt you, and ye all marvel. Moſes, there- 
« fore gave unto you circumciſion, and ye on the ſabbath- day circumciſe a man: 
« Tf a man on the ſabbath- day receive circumciſion, that the law of Moſes 


« ſhould not be broken, are ye angry with me, becauſe J have made a man 
« every way whole on the ſabbath-day? Which is a direct defence of what he 


did at Jeruſalem, a year and a half before the work he here ſpeaks of. We find 
he had not preached to them there, from that time to this; ö 

what he had told them, ver. 38. © Ye have not the word of God remaining 
« among you, becauſe whom he hath ſent ye believe not.” Whereby, I think, 
he fignifies his not ſtaying, and being frequent amongſt them at Jeruſalem, 
waking the goſpel of the kingdom ; becauſe their great unbelief, oppoſition, 
and malice to him, would not permit it. 


Tus was manifeſtly ſo in fact: for the firſt miracle he did at Jeruſalem, 


which was at the ſecond paſſover after his baptiſm, brought him in danger of 


his life. Hereupon we find he forbore preaching again, there, till the feaſt of 
tabernacles, immediately preceding his latt paſſover: fo that till half a year be- 


fore his paſſion, he did but one miracle, and preached but once publickly at 
Jeruſalem. 
he had ſtaid and perſiſted to preach the good tidings of the kingdom, and to ſhew 


himſelf by miracles among them, he could not have had time and freedom to 


do thoſe works which his Father had given him to finiſh, as he ſays, ver. 36, 
of this fifth of St. John. _ ; | > 1 
WHEN, upon the curing of the withered hand on the ſabbath-day, © The 
« Phariſees took counſel with the Herodians, how they might deſtroy him, Jeſus 
“ withdrew himſelf, with his diſciples, to the ſea: and a great multitude from 


« Galilee followed him, and from Judea, and from Jeruſalem, and from Idumea, 


“ and from beyond Jordan, and they about Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, 


e when they had heard what great things he did, came unto him, and he healed 
SHOULD NOT MAKE 


*« them all, and CHARGED THEM, THAT THEY | 
* HIM KNOWN : that it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the prophet 
“ Iaiah, faying, Behold, my ſervant, whom I have choſen; my beloved, in 
* whom my ſoul is well pleaſed: I will put my fpirit upon him, and he ſhall 
* ſhew judgment to the Gentiles. He ſhall not ſtrive, nor cry, neither ſhall 
« any man hear his voice in the ſtreets,” Matt. xii. Mark iii. Tr” 
And John xi. 47. upon the news of our Saviour's raiſing Lazarus from the 


dead, The chief prieſts and Phariſees convened the ſanhedrim, and faid, What 


* do we? For this man does many miracles.” Ver. 53. © Then ſrom that day 
* forth, they took counſel together for to put him to death.” Ver. 54. © Jeſus 
<« therefore walked no more openly amongſt the Jews.” His miracles had now 
ſo much declared him to be the Meſſiah, that the Jews could no longer bear 


him, nor he truſt himſelf amongſt them; © But went thence unto a country 


** near to the wilderneſs, into a city called Ephraim, and there continued with 
his diſciples.” This was but a little before his laſt paſſover, as appears by the 
following words, ver. 55. © And the Jews paſſover was nigh at hand :” and he 
could not, now his miracles had made him fo well known, have been ſecure, 
the little time that remained, till his hour was fully come, if he had not, with 
his wonted and neceſſary caution, withdrawn; ©* And walked no more openly 
amongſt the Jews,” till his time (at the next paſſover) was fully come; and 


then again he appeared amongſt them openly. 


Nox would the Romans have ſuffered him, if he had gone about preaching, 
that he was the King whom the Jews expected. Such an accuſation would have 
been forwardly brought againſt him by the Jews, if they could have heard it 
out of his own mouth; and that had been his publick doctrine to his followers, 


« letters, having never learned?“ A ſign they had not been uſed to his preach- 


ut had made good 


Theſe trials he made there; but found their unbelief ſuch, that if 
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which was openly preached by his apoſtles after his death, when he appeared no 


mote. And of this they were accuſed, Acts xvii. 5—=9.-- But the Jews, 


<.' which believed not, moved with envy, took unto them certain lewd fellows 
<« of the baſer ſort, and gathered a company, and ſet all the city in an uproar 
«and aſſaulted the houſe of Jaſon, and ſought to bring them out to the people, 
c And when they found them [Paul and Silas] not, they drew Jaſon, and cer. 
<. tain - brethren, unto the rulers of the city, crying, Theſe that have turned 
ee the world upſide down, are come hither alſo, whom Jaſon” hath received: 
and theſe all do contrary to the decrees of Cæſar, ſaying, That there is another 
*. King, one Jeſus. And they troubled the people, and the rulers of the city, 
« when they heard theſe things: and when they had taken ſecurity of Jaſon 
« and the other, they let them go.” „„ | 
Tuo the magiſtrates of the world had no great regard to the talk of a King 
who had ſuffered death, and appeared no longer any where; yet, if our Say. 
our had openly declared this of himſelf in his life-time, with a train of dif. 
ciples and followers every where owning and crying him up for their King, the 
Roman governor of Judea could not have forborn to have taken notice of it 


* 


* 


K 


and have made uſe of their force againſt him. This the Jews were not miſtaken 


in; and therefore made uſe of it as the ſtrongeſt accuſation, and likelieſt to pre. 
vail with Pilate againſt him, for the taking away his life; it being treaſon, and 


an unpardonable offence, which could not ſcape death from a Roman deputy, 
without the forfeiture of his own life. Thus then they accuſe him to Pilate, 
Luke xxiii, 2. We found the fellow perverting the nation, and forbidding to 


3» 


« give tribute to Cæſar, ſaying, that he: himſelf is a King,” or rather, “the 
« Meſſiah, the King.“ 

OvR Saviour, indeed, now that his time was come, (and he in cuſtody, and 
forſaken of all the world, and ſo out of all danger of raiſing any ſedition or 
diſturbance) owns himſelf to Pilate, to be a King ; after having firit told Pilate, 
John xviii, 36. © That his kingdom was not of this world :” and, for a king- 
dom in another world, Pilate knew that his maſter at Rome concerned not him 


ſelf. But had there been any the leaſt appearance of truth in the allegations of 


the Jews, that he had perverted the nation, forbidding to pay tribute to Czfar, 
or drawing the people after him, as their King; Pilate would not ſo readily 
have pronounced him innocent. But we ſee what he faid to his accuſers, 
Luke xxiii. 13, 14. Pilate, when he had called together the chief prieſts and 


< the rulers of the people, ſaid unto them, you have brought this man unto 


e me, as one that perverteth the people; and behold, I, having examined him 
<« before you, have found no fault in this man, touching thoſe things whereof 


e you accuſe him : no, nor yet Herod, for I ſent you to him; and, lo, nothing 


* 


worthy of death is done by him.“ And therefore, finding a man of that mean 
condition, and innocent life, (no mover of ſeditions, or diſturber of the publick 
peace) without a friend or a follower, he would have diſmiſſed him, as a King 
of no conſequence ; as an innocent man, falſely and maliciouſly accuſed by the 


Jews. 


How neceſſary this caution was in our Saviour, to ſay or do nothing that 
might juſtly offend, or render him ſuſpected to the Roman governor ; and how | 
glad the Jews would have been to have any ſuch thing againſt him ; we may 


fee, Luke xx. 20. The chief prieſts and the ſcribes © watched him, and ſent 


forth ſpies, who ſhould feign themſelves juſt men, that might take hold of ” 
«his words, that fo they might deliver him unto the power and authority of the 


© governor.” And the very thing wherein they hoped to entrap him in this 


place, was paying tribute to Cæſar, which they afterwards falſly accuſed him 
of. And what would they have done, if he had before them profeſſed himſelf 
to have been the Meſſiah, their King and Deliverer ? | 

AND here we may obſerve the wonderful providence of God, who had ſo 
ordered the ſtate of the Jews, at the time when his ſon was to come into the 
world, that though neither the civil conſtitution, nor religious worſhip were 
diſſolved, yet the power of life and death was taken from them ; whereby he 


had an opportunity to publiſh the kingdom of the Meſſiah; that is, his o_ 
| | | | roya 15 
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royalty, under the name of * the kingdom of God, and of heaven ;” which the 
Jews well enough underſtood, and would certainly have put him to death for, 
had the power been in their own hands. But this being no matter of accuſation 
to the Romans, hindered him not from ſpeaking of the © kingdom of heaven,” 
as he did, ſometimes in reference to his appearing in the world, and being be- 


lieved on by particular perſons ; ſometimes in reference to the power ſhould be 


given him by the Father at his reſurrection; and ſometimes in reference to his 


coming to judge the world at the laſt day, in the full glory and completion of 


his kingdom. Theſe were ways of declaring himſelf, which the Jews could 
lay no hold on, to bring him in danger with Pontius Pilate, and get him ſeized 
and put to death. FHV % en Wd 
' ANOTHER reaſon there was, that hindered him, as much as the former, 
from profeſſing himſelf, in expreſs words, to be the Meſſiah; and that was, 
4 the whole nation of the Jews, expecting at this time their Meſſiah, and 
deliverance by him, from the ſubjection they were in to a foreign yoke, the 
body of the people would certainly, upon his declaring himſelf to be the Meſ- 
ſiah, their king, have roſe up in rebellion, and ſet him at the head of them. 


And indeed, the miracles that he did, ſo much diſpoſed them to think him to 


be the Meſſiah, that, though ſhrouded under the obſcurity of a mean condition, 


and a very private ſimple life; though he paſſed for a Galilean, (his birth 


at Bethlehem being then concealed) and aſſumed not to himſelf any power or 


authority, or ſo much as the name of the Meſſiah; yet he could hardly avoid 


being ſet up by a tumult, and proclaimed their king. 80 John tells us, chap. 
vi. 14, 15. Then thoſe men, when they had ſeen the miracles that Jeſus did, 
« ſaid, This is of a truth that prophet that ſhould come into the world. When 
e therefore Jeſus perceived that they would come to take him by force to make 
* him king, he departed again into a mountain, himſelf alone.“ This was 
upon his feeding of five thouſand with five barley loaves and two fiſhes. So hard 
was it for him, doing thoſe miracles which were neceſſary to teſtify his miſ- 
ſion, and which often drew great multitudes after him, Matt. iv. 25. to keep 
the heady and haſty multitude from ſuch diſorder, as would have involved him 
in it; and have diſturbed the courſe, and cut ſhort the time of his miniſtry; 
and drawn on him the reputation and death of a turbulent, ſeditious malefactor: 
_ contrary to the deſign of his coming, which was to be offered up a lamb blame- 

Teſs, and void of offence; his innocence appearing to all the world, even to 
him that delivered him up to be crucified. This it would have been impoſ- 


ſible to have ayoided, if, in his preaching every where, he had openly aſſumed 


to himſelf the title of their Meſſiah ; which was all was wanting to ſet the 


people in a flame; who, drawn by his miracles, and the hopes of finding a De- 


liverer in ſo extraordinary a man, followed him in great numbers. We read 
every where of multitudes, and in Luke xi. 1. of myriads.that were gathered 
about him. This conflux of people, thus diſpoſed, would not have failed, up- 
on his declaring himſelf to be the Meſſiah, to have made a commotion, and 


with force ſet him up for their king. It is plain therefore, from theſe two 


reaſons, why (though he came to preach the goſpel, and convert the world to 
a belief of his being the Meſſiah ; and though he ſays ſo much of his kingdom, 
under the title of the kingdom of God, and the kingdom of heaven) yet he 
makes it not his buſineſs to perſuade them, that he himſelf is the Meſſiah, nor 


does, in his publick preaching, declare himſelf to be him. He inculcates to the 


people, on all occaſions, that the kingdom of God is come: he ſhews the way 
of admittance into this kingdom, viz. repentance and baptiſm ; and teaches the 
laws of it, viz. good life, according to the ſtricteſt rules of virtue and morality. 


But who the king was of this kingdom, he leaves to his miracles to point 


out, to thoſe who would conſider what he did, and make the right ule of it, 
now ; or to witneſs to thoſe who ſhould hearken to the apoſtles hereafter, when 
they preached it in plain words, and called upon them to believe it, after his re- 
ſurrection, when there ſhould be no longer room to fear, that it ſhould cauſe 
any diſturbance in civil ſocieties, and the governments of the world. But he 
could not declare himſelf to be the Meſſiah, without manifeſt danger of tumult 
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and ſedition: and the miracles he did, declared it fo much, that he was fain 
often to hide himſelf, and withdraw from the concourle, of the people. The 
leper that he cured, Mark i. though forbiq , ſay any thing, yet © blazed it 
abroad, that Jeſus could no more opetſſy enter into the city, but was with. 
_* out in deſart places, living in retirement, as appears from Luke v. 16. and 


= 


Py, do 


there they came to him from every quarter. And thus he did more than 


"Ro ES i onal nt eo Rn, 
+. This being premiſed, let us take a view of the promulgation of the goſpe! 
dy our Saviour himſelf, and ſee What it was he taught the world, and requireg 

men to believe... 7 FFV 

Taz firſt beginning of his miniſtry, whereby he ſhewed himſelf, ſeems to 
be at Cana in Galilee, ſoon. after his baptiſm; where he turned water into wine: 
of which St. John, chap. ii. 11. ſays thus; This beginning of miracles Jeſus 

<< made; and manifeſted his glory, and his diſciples believed in him.” His q; 
ciples here believed in him, but we hear not of any other preaching to a 
but by this miracle, whereby he, **, manifeſted his glory, i. e. of being the 
Meſſiah, the Prince. So Nathanael, without any other preaching, but only 
our Saviour's diſcovering to him, that he knew him after an extraordinary man- 
ner, preſently acknowledges him to be the Meſſiah; crying, Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God; theu art the king of Iſrael.” . : 
.» From hence, ſtaying; a few days at Capernaum, he goes to Jeruſalem to the 
paſſover, and there he drives the traders out of the temple, John ii 12,--15, 
ſaying * Make not my Father's houſe a houſe of merchandize.” Where we 
ſee, he uſes a phraſe, which, by interpretation, ſignifies. that he was the “ Son 
te of God,” though at that time unregarded. Ver. 16. Hereupon the Jews de- 
mand, © What ſign doſt thou ſhew us, ſince thou doeſt theſe things? Jeſus an- 
« wered, Deſtroy ye this temple, and in three days I will raiſe it again.” This 
is an Inſtance of what way Jeſus took to declare himſelf : for tis plain, by their 
reply, the Jews underſtood him not, nor his diſciples neither; for 'tis faid, ver. 
22. When, therefore, he was riſen from the dead, his diſciples remembered, 
<« that he ſaid this to them: and they believed the ſcripture, and the ſaying of 

_* Jeſus to them.” )) C 

Tus, therefore, we may look on, in the beginning, as a pattern of Chriſt's 
preaching, and ſhewing himſelf to the Jews, which he generally followed after- 


wards; viz. ſuch a manifeſtation of himſelf, as every one at preſent could not 


underſtand; but yet carried ſuch an evidence with it, to thoſe who were well- 
diſpoſed now, or would reflect on it when the whole courſe of his miniſtry was 
over, as was ſufficient clearly to convince them, that he was the Meſſiah. 
TEE reaſon of this method uſed by our Saviour, the ſcripture gives us here, 
at this his firſt appearing in publick, after this entrance upon his miniſtry, to be 
a rule and light to us in the whole courſe of it: for the next verſe taking notice, 
that many believed on him, becauſe of his miracles,” (which was all the 
preaching they had) tis ſaid, ver. 24. But Jeſus did not commit himſelf un- 
« to them, becauſe he knew all men;” i. e. he declared not himſelf fo openly 
to be the Meſſiah, their king, as to put himſelf into the power of the Jews, by 
laying himfelf open to their malice; who, he knew, would be fo ready to lay 
hold on it to accuſe him; for, as the next verſe 25. ſhews, he knew well enough 
what was in them. We may here farther obſerve, that © believing in his name, 
ſignifies believing him to be the Meffiah. Ver. 22. tells us, That many at the 
e paſſover believed in his name, when they ſaw the miracles that he did.” What 
other faith could theſe miracles produce in them who ſaw them, but that this 
was he of whom the ſcripture ſpoke, who was to be their Deliverer ? 


WuzLsT he was now at Jeruſalem, Nicodenius, a ruler of the Jews, comes 


to him, John iii. x,--21. to whom he preaches eternal life by faith in the 


Meſſiah, ver. 15, and 17. but in general terms, without naming himſelf to be 
that Meſſiah, though his whole diſcourſe tends to it. This is all we hear of our | 
Saviour the firſt year of his miniſtry, but only his baptiſm, faſting, and tempta- 


tion in the beginning of it, and ſpending the reſt of it after the paſſover, in Ju- 


dea with his diſciples, baptizing there. But *© when he knew that the P hate 
| | reported, 
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« reported, that he made and baptized more diſciples than John, he left Judea, 
and got out of their way again into Galilee, John iv. i, 3322 
Ix his way back, by the well of Sichar, he diſcourſes with the Samaritan 
woman; and after having opened to her the true and ſpiritual worſhip which was 
at hand; which the woman preſently underſtands of the times of the Meſſiali, 
who was then looked for; thus the anſwers, ver. 2 7. I know that the Mefliah 
« cometh : when he is come, he will telb us all things.“ Whereupon our Sa- 


viour, though we hear no ſuch thing from him in Jeruſalem or Judea, or to 
Nicodemus, yet here, to this Samaritan woman, he in plain direct words -owhs 
and declares, that he himſelf, who talked with her, was the Mefliah, ver. 26. 


Tuis would ſeem very ſtrange, that he ſhould be more free and open to a 
Samaritan, than he was to the Jews, were not the reaſon plain, from what we 
have obſerved above. He was now out of Judea, among a people with whom 


the Jews had no commerce; ver. 9. who were not diſpoſed, out of envy, as the 


Jews were, to ſeek his life, or to accuſe him to the Roman governor, or to make 


an inſurrection, to ſet a Jew up for their king. What the conſequence was of 


his diſcourſe with this Samaritan woman, we have an account ver. 28, 49,--42. 
« She left her water-pot, and went her way into the city, and faith to the men, 
« Come, ſee a man who told me all things that ever I did: Is not this the Meſ- 
« fiah? And many of the Samaritans of that city BELIEVED on HIN for the 
« ſaying of the woman, which teſtified, He told me all that ever I did. So 
« when the Samaritans were come unto him, they beſought him, that he would 
« tarry with them: and he abode there two days. And many more believed 
ee becauſe of his own word; and faid unto the woman, Now we believe not be- 


« cauſe of thy ſaying ; for we have heard him ourſelves; and we know,” (i. e. 


are fully perſuaded) © that it is indeed the Meffiah, the Saviour of the world” 
„it is plain, that * believing on him“ 
ſignifies no more than believing him to be the Meſſi an. 

FROM Sichar Jeſus goes to Nazareth, the place he was bred up in; and 
there reading in the ſynagogue a prophecy concerning the Meſſiah, out of the 
Ixi. of Iſaiah, he tells them, Luke iv. 21.“ This day is this ſcripture fulfilled 
“in your ears.” | = ; wrt ee 

Bor being in danger of his life at Nazareth, he leaves it for Capernaum: and 


then, as St. Matthew informs us, chap. iv. 17. © He began to preach and ſay, 
Or, as St. Mark has it, 


« Repent; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
chap. i. 14, 15. © Preaching the goſpel of the kingdom of God, and faying, 
“The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and 
© believe in the goſpel ;” 1. e. believe this good news. This removing to Ca- 


pernaum, and ſeating himſelf there in the borders of Zabulon and Naphtali, was, 


as St. Matthew obſerves, chap. iv. 13,--16. that a prophecy of Ifaiah might be 
fulfilled. Thus the actions and circumſtances of his life anſwered the prophecies, 
and declared him to be the Meffiah. And by what St. Mark ſays in this place, 


it is manifeſt, that the goſpel which he preached and required them to believe, 


was no other but the good tidings of the coming of the Meſſiah, and of his 
kingdom, the time being now fulfilled. [EO TRY Ho 


1 


IN his way to Capernaum, being come to Cana, a nobleman of Capernaum 


came to him, ver. 47. And beſought him that he would come down and heal 
bis ſon; for he was at the point of death.” Ver. 48. Then faid Jeſus unto 


him, Except ye ſee figns and wonders, ye will not believe.” Then he re- 
turning homewards, and finding that his ſon began to © mend at the ſame hour 
** which Jeſus ſaid unto him, Thy fon liveth ; he himſelf believed, and his 
«© whole obe ver. 1 2ñx; e 1 bod 

Hy RRE this nobleman is by the apoſtle pronounced to be a believer. And 
what does he believe? Even that which Jeſus complains, ver. 48. they would 
not BELIEVE,” except they ſaw ſigns and wonders ; which could be nothing 
but what thoſe of Samaria, in the fame chapter believed, viz. that he was the 
Meſſiah. For we no where in the goſpel hear of any thing elſe, that had been 


Propoſed to be believed by them, 


Having 
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Hav done miracles, and cared all their fick at Capernaum, he fays, « f,, 
* us go the adjoining towns, that I may e there alſo; for therefore came 

4 T-forth,” Mark i. 38. Or, as St. Luke has it, chap. iv. 43. he tells the mul. 
titude, who would have kept him, that he might not go from them, I muſt 

“ evangelize, or tell the good tidings of the kingdom to other cities alſo; for 
«therefore am I ſent.“ And St. Matthew, chap. iv. 23. tells us how he exe. 
cuted this commiſſion he Was ſent on 1441 And Jeſus Went about all Galilee, teach. 
ing in their ſynagogues, and preaching the goſpel of the kingdom, and curing 
et all diſeaſes.” This then was what he was ſent to preach every where, viz. 
_ the: goſpel of the kingdom of the Meſſiah ; and by the miracles and good he did, 
let them know who was the Meſſiah. g 
Hxxcx he goes up to Jeruſalem, to the ſecond paſſover, fince the beginning 
of his miniſtry. And here, diſcourſing to the Jews, who fought to kill him, 
upon occaſion of the man whom he had cured, carrying his bed on the ſabbath. 
day, and for making God his Father, he tells them, that he wrought theſe thing 
by the power of God, and that he ſhall do greater things; for that the dead 
ſhall, at his ſummons, be raiſed; and that he, by a power committed to him 
from his Father, ſhall judge them; and that he is ſent by his Father; and that 
Whoever ſhall hear his word, and believe in him that ſent him, has eternal life, 
This though a clear deſcription of the Meſſiah, yet we may obſerve, that here, to 
the angry Jews, who ſought to kill him, he ſays not a word of his kingdom, nor 
ſo much as names the Meſſiah; but yet that he is the Son of God, and ſent from 
God, he refers them to the teſtimony of John the Baptiſt, to the teſtimony cf 
his own miracles, and of God himſelf in the voice from heaven, and of the 
ſcriptures, and of Moſes. He leaves them to learn from theſe, the truth they 
were to believe, viz. that he was the Meſſiah ſent from God. This you may 
read more at large, John v. 1,--47. . | VV! 

Tun next place where we find him preaching, was on the mount, Matt, v. 
and Luke vi. This is by much the longeſt ſermon we have of his, any where; 
and, in all likelihood, to the greateſt auditory: for it appears to have been to 
the people gathered to him from Galilee, and Judea, and Jeruſalem, and from 
beyond Jordan, and that came out of Idumea, and from Tyre and Sidon, men- 
tioned Mark iii. 7, 8. and Luke vi. 17. But in this whole ſermon of his, we 
do not find one word of believing, and therefore no mention of the Meſſiah, or 
any intimation to the people who himſelf was, The reaſon whereof we may 
gather from Matt. xii. 16. where © Chriſt forbids them to make him known; 
which ſuppoſes them to know already who he was. For that this 12th chapter 
of St. Matthew ought to precede the ſermon in the mount, is plain, by compa- 
ring it with Mark ii. beginning at ver. 13. to Mark iii. 8. and comparing thole 
chapters of St. Mark with Luke vi. And I defire my reader, once for all, here 
to take notice, that I have all along obſerved the order of time in our Saviour's 
preaching, and have not, as I think, paſſed by any of his diſcourſes. In this 
| ſermon, our Saviour only teaches them what were the laws of his kingdom, and 
what they muſt ,do who were admitted into it, of which I ſhall have occation 
to ſpeak more at large in another place, being at preſent only inquiring what our 
Saviour propoſed as matter of faith, to be believed. . 

_ AFTER this, John the Baptiſt ſends to him this meſſage, Luke vii. 19. alk- 
ing, © Art thou he that ſhould come, or do we expect another ?” That is, in 
ſhort, Art thou the Meſſiah? And if thou art, why doſt thou let me, thy fore- 
runner, languiſh in priſon? Muſt I expect deliverance from any other? To which 

eſus returns this anſwer, ver. 22, 23. Tell John what ye have {een and heard; 
« the blind ſee, the lame walk, the lepers are cleanſed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raiſed, to the poor the goſpel is preached; and bleſſed is he who is not of- 
ce fended in me.” What it is to be offended, or ſcandalized in him,” we may 
ſee by comparing Matt. xiii. 28. and Mark iv. 17. with Luke viii. 13. For wt 
the two firſt call * ſcandalized,” the laſt call ſtanding off from, or forſaking, 
1. e. not receiving him as the Meſſiah, (vid. Mark vi. 1,--6.) or revolting from 
him. Here Jeſus refers John, as he did the Jews before, to the teſtimony of his 
miracles, to know who he was ; and this was generally his preaching, whereby 


he 


as delivered in the ScRIP TURES. 


he declared "himſelf to be the Meſſiah ; who was the only prophet to come, 
whom the Jews had any expectation of; nor did they look for any other perſon 
to be ſent to them with the power of miracles, but only the Meſſiah. His mi- 


racles, we ſee by his anſwer to John the Baptiſt, he thought a, ſufficient decla- 


ration amongſt them, that he was the Meſſiah. And therefore, upon his curing 


the poſſeſſed of the devil, the dumb, and blind, Matt. xii. the people, who ſaw 


the miracle, faid, ver. 23. © Is not this the fon of David?“ As much as to ſay, 
Is not this the Meſſiah ? Whereat the Phariſees being offended, faid, © He caſt 
* out devils by Beelzebub.” Jeſus, ſhewing the falſhood and vanity of their 
blaſphemy, juſtifies the concluſion the people made from this miracle, ſaying, 
ver. 28. That his caſting out devils by the Spirit of God, was an evidence that 
the kingdom of the Meſſiah was come. 1 = 
Ox thing more there was in the miracles done by his diſciples, which ſhew= 
ed him to be the Meſſiah ; that they were done in his name. In the name 
ce of Jeſus of Nazareth, riſe up and walk,” ſays St. Peter to the lame man, whom 
he cured in the temple, Acts. iii. 6. And how far the power of that name 
reached, they themſelves ſeem to wonder, Luke x. 17. And the ſeventy re- 
« turned again with joy, ſaying, Lord, even the devils are ſubject to us in thy 
« name. . 5 

Fon this meſſage from John the Baptiſt, he takes occaſion to tell the people, 
that John was the forerunner of the Mefliah ; that from the time of John the 
Baptiſt the kingdom of the Mefſiah began; to which time all the prophets and 
the law pointed, Luke vii. and Matt. x1. ©: 5 

LV E E viii. 1. Afterwards he went through every city and village, preach- 
«ing and ſhewing the good tidings of the kingdom of God.” Here we ſee, as 
every-where, what his preaching was, and conſequently, what was to be be- 
. | 
Soo after, he preaches from a boat to the people on the ſhore. His ſermon 
at large we may read Matt. xii. Mark iv. and Luke viii. But this is very ob- 
' ſervable, that this ſecond ſermon of his, here, is quite different from his former 
in the mount: for that was all ſo plain and intelligible, that nothing could be 
more ſo; whereas this is all ſo involved in parables, that even the apoſtles them- 
ſelves did not underſtand it. If we inquire into the reaſon of this, we ſhall poſ- 
ſibly have ſome light, from the different ſubjects of theſe two ſermons, There 
he preached to the people only morality ; clearing the precepts of the law from 


© the falſe gloſſes which were received in thoſe days, and ſetting forth the duties of 


a good life, in their full obligation and extent, beyond what the judiciary laws of 


the Iſraelites did, or the civil laws of any country could preſcribe, or take notice 


of. But here, in this ſermon by the ſea-ſide, he ſpeaks of nothing but the king- 
dom of the Mefliah, which he does all in parables. One reaſon whereof St. 
Matthew gives us, chap. xii. 35. That it might be fulfilled which was ſpo- 
ken by the prophet, ſaying, © I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter 
* things that have been kept ſecret from the foundation of the world.” Ano- 
ther reaſon our Saviour himſelf gives of it, ver. 11. 12. © Becauſe to you it is 
“ given to know the myſteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is 
© not given. For whoſoever hath, to him ſhall be given, and he ſhall have 
* more abundantly ; but whoſoever hath not,” 1. e. improves not the talents that 
he hath, from him ſhall be taken away even that he hath.” 

ON x thing it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that our Saviour here, in the ex- 
plication ef the firſt of theſe parables to his apoſtles, calls the preaching of the 
kingdom of the Meſſiah, ſimply, © The word; and Luke viii. 21. The 
* word of God:“ from whence St, Luke, in the Acts, often mentions it under 


the name of the © word,” and © the word of God,” as we have elſewhere ob- 


ſerved. To which, I ſhall here add that of Acts viii. 4. Therefore they 
e that were ſcattered abroad, went every-where preaching the word ;” which 
word, as we have found by examining what they preached all through their hi- 
ſtory, was nothing but this, that © Jeſus was the Meſſiah :” I mean, this was all 
the doctrine they propoſed to be believed: for what they taught, as well as our 


Saviour, contained a great deal more ; but that concerned practice, and not be- 
- Yor, II. 6 | lief, 
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1 lief. And therefore our Saviour bs, in the place before quoted, Luke vii. 23. 
- | « They are my mother and my .brethren, who hear the word of God, and do 
4 « it ;” obeying the law of the Meſſiah their king, being no leſs required, than 
their believing that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, the king and deliyerer that was Pro- 
MERE ũœ a kk... ond te, Coe 
MAT T. ix. 13. we have an account again of his preaching ; what it was, and 
how: „And Jeſus went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their ſyna- 
_ « gogues, and preaching the goſpel of the kingdom, and healing every ſickneſ 
« and every diſeaſe amongſt the people.” He acquainted them, that the king. 
dom of the Meſſiah was come, and left it to his miracles to inſtruct and convince 
them, that he was the Metab. . | 
Marr. x. when he ſent his apoſtles abroad, their commiſſion to preach we 
have, ver. 7. 8. in theſe words: As ye go, preach laying, The kingdom of 
« heaven is at hand: heal the ſick, &c.” All that they had to preach was, 
that the kingdom of the Meſſiah was come. Whoſoever ſhould not receive 
them, the meſſengers of this good tidings, nor hearken to their meſſage, incur. 
red a heavier doom than Sodom and Gomorrah, at the day of judgment, ver, 14, 
15. But, ver. 32, Whoſoever ſhall confeſs me before men, I will confeſs 
him before my Father who is in heaven.” What this confeſſing of Chriſt is, 
we may ſee by comparing John xii. 42. with ix. 22. © Nevertheleſs, among the 
chief rulers alſo many believed on him; but becauſe of the Phariſees they did 
= | d not CONFESs HIM, leſt they ſhould be put out of the ſynagogue.” And chap, 
. XxX. 22. Theſe words ſpake his parents, becauſe they feared the Jews: for the 
4 Jes had agreed already, that if any man did coNFESS THAT HE WAS Tur 
* MESSIAH, he ſhould be put out of the ſynagogue.” By which places it js 
evident, that to confeſs him, was to confeſs that he was the Meſſiah. From 
1] 35 which, give me leave to obſerve alſo, (what I have cleared from other places, 
= burt cannot be too often remarked, becauſe of the different ſenſe has been put up- 
'þ on that phraſe) viz. © that believing on, or in him,” for (eis avroy is rendered 
either way by the Engliſh tranſlation) fignifies believing that he was the Meſſiah. 
For many of the rulers (the text ſays) “ believed on him ;”” but they durſt not 
* confeſs what they believed, © for fear they ſhould be put out of the ſyna- 
„ gogue.” Now the offence for which it was agreed that any one ſhould be put 
out of the ſynagogue, was, if he“ did confeſs, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. 
Hence we may have a clear underſtanding of that paſſage of St. Paul to the Ro- 
mans, where he tells them poſitively, what is the faith he preaches, Rom. x. 
8, 9. © That is the word of faith which we preach, that if thou ſhalt confeſs 
*< with thy mouth the Lord Jeſus, and believe in thine heart, that God hath rai- 
e ſed him from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved: And that alſo of 1 John iv. 15. 
We have ſeen, and do teſtify, that the Father ſent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world: whoſoever ſhall confeſs, that Jeſus is the Son of God, God 
*« dwelleth in him, and he in God,” Where confeſſing Jeſus to be the Son of 
God, is the ſame with confeſſing him to be the Meſſiah ; thoſe two expreſſions 
being underſtood amongſt the Jews to ſignify the ſame thing, as we have ſhewn 
already... og oo is © JJV 
How calling him the Son of God, came to ſignify that he was the Meſſiab, 
would not be hard to ſhew. But it is enough, that it appears plainly, that it 
| was ſo uſed, and had that import among the Jews at that time; which it any 
one delires to have further evidenced to him, he may add Matt. xxvi. 63. John 
1 09: and xi. 27. and xx. 31. to thoſe places before occaſionally taken no- 
tice of, 
As was the apoſtles commiſſion, ſuch was their performance ; as we read, 
Luke xi. 6. © They departed and went through the towns, preaching the goſ- 
pel, and healing every-where.” Jeſus bid them preach, “ ſaying, The 9 2 
dom of heaven is at hand.” And St, Luke tells us, they went through the 
towns preaching the goſpel; a word which in Saxon anſwers well the Greek 
euayyeror, and ſignifies, as that does, © good news.” So that what the inſpi- 
red writers call the goſpel, is nothing but the good tidings, that the Meſſiah and 
his kingdom was come; and ſo it is to be underſtood in the new teſtament, 00 
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as delivered in the SCRIPTURES. 


ſo the angel calls it, “ good tidings of great joy,” Luke ii. 10. bringing the firſt 


news of our Saviour's birth, And this ſeems to be all that his diſciples were at 
that time ſent to preach. FI 5 


80, Luke ix. 59, 60. to him that would have excuſed his preſent attendance, | 


becauſe of burying his father ; ** Jeſus ſaid unto him, Let the dead bury their 
« dead, but go thou and preach the kingdom of God.” When I fay, this was 
all they were to preach, I muſt be underſtood, that this was the faith they preach- 
ed? but with it they joined obedience to the Meſſiah, whom they received for 


their king. So likewiſe, when he ſent out the ſeventy, Luke x. their commiſ- 
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fion was in theſe words, ver. g. © Heal the ſick, and ſay unto them, The king- - 


« dom of God is come yigh unto you.” - 
AFTER the return ©f his apoſtles to him, he fits down with them on a moun- 


tain ; and a great multitude being gathered about them, St. Luke tells us, chap. 


ix. 11. © The people followed him, and he received them, and ſpake unto them 
« of the kingdom of God, and healed them that had need of healing.” This 
was his preaching to this aſſembly, which conſiſted of five thouſand men, be- 
fides women and children: all which great multitude he fed with five loaves and 
two fiſhes, Matt. xiv. 21. And what this miracle wrought upon them, St. John 
tells us, chap. vi. 14, 15. Then theſe men, when they had ſeen the miracle 
« that Jeſus did, ſaid, This is of a truth, that prophet that ſhould come into 
ee the world, 1. e. the Meſſiah. For the Meſſiah was the only perſon that they 


expected from God, and this the time they looked for him. And hence John 


the Baptiſt, Matt. xi. 3. ſtyles him, Ife that ſhould come;” as in other places, 
« come from God, or © ſent from God,” are phraſes uſed for the Meſſiah, 
HERE we ſee our Saviour keeps to his uſual method of preaching : he ſpeaks 
to them of the kingdom of God, and does miracles ;- by which they might un- 
derſtand him to be the Meſſiah, whoſe kingdom he ſpake of. And here we 
have the reaſon alſo, why he ſo much concealed himſelf, and forbore to own his 
eſſiah. For what the conſequence was, of the multitude's but think- 


being 9 | 
ing him ſo, when they were got together, St. John tells us in the very next 


words: When Jeſus then perceived, that they would come and take him by 
e force to make him a king, he departed again into a mountain himſelf alone.” 
If they were ſo ready to ſet him up for their king, only becauſe they gathered 


from his miracles, that he was the Meſſiah, whilſt he himſelf ſaid nothing of it; 


what would not the people have done, and what would not the ſcribes and Pha- 
riſees have had an opportunity to accuſe him of, if he had openly profeſſed him- 
ſelf to have been the Meſſiah, that king they looked for? But this we have taken 
notice of already. ” „„ ” 

FroM hence going to Capernaum, whither he was followed by a great part 
of the people, whom he had the day before ſo miraculouſly fed ; he, upon the 
occaſion of their following him for the loaves, bid them ſeek for the meat that 
endureth to eternal life : and thereupon, John vi. 22--69. declares to them his 
being ſent from the father; and that thoſe who believed in him, ſhould be rai- 
ſed to eternal life: but all this very much involved in a mixture of allegorical 
terms of eating, and of bread, bread of life, which came down from heaven, &c. 
Which is all comprehended and expounded in theſe ſhort and plain words, ver. 47. 


and 45, © Verily, verily, I fay unto you, he that believeth on me, hath ever- 


laſting life, and I will raiſe him up at the laſt day,” The ſum of all which diſ- 
courſe is, that he was the Meſſiah ſent from God; and that thoſe who believed 
him to be ſo, ſhould be raiſed from the dead at the laſt day, to eternal life. Theſe 
whom he ſpoke to here, were of thoſe who the day before, would by force have 
made him king; and therefore, it is no wonder he ſhould ſpeak to them of him- 
ſelf, and his kingdom and ſubjects, in obſcure and myſtical terms; and ſuch as 


ſhould offend thoſe who looked for nothing but the grandeur of a temporal king- 


dom in this world, and the protection and proſperity they had promiſed them- 
ſelves under it. The hopes of ſuch a kingdom, now that they had found a man 
that did miracles, and therefore concluded to be the Deliverer they expected, had 
the day before almoſt drawn them into an open inſurrection, and involved our Sa- 
Viour in it. This he thought fit to put a ſtop to; they ſtill following 3 5 

I ike, 
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like, with the ſame defign. And therefore, though he here ſpeaks to them of 

his kingdom, it was in a way that ſo plainly balked their expectation, and 

ſhocked them, that when they found themſelves diſappointed. of thoſe vain 

hopes, and that he talked of their eating his fleſh, and drinking his blood, thy 

they might have life, the Jews ſaid, ver, 52. .* How can this man give us his 

e fleſh to cat? And many, even of his diſciples, faid, It was an hard ſaying. 

„ Who can bear it? And ſo were ſcandalized in him, and forſook him, yer 

| 60, 66. But what the true meaning of this diſcourſe of our Saviour was, the 
| _ confeſſion of St. Peter, who underſtood it better, and anſwered for the reſt of 
the apoſtles, ſhews : when Jeſus aſked him, ver. 67. Will you alſo go away? 

« Then Simon Peter anſwered him, Lord, to whom ſhall we go? Thou hat 

the words of eternal life: i. e. thou teacheſt us the way to attain eternal life; 

and accordingly, © we believe, and are ſure, that thou art the Meſſiah, the Son 

of the living God,” This was the eating his fleſh and drinking his blood, 

whereby thoſe who did fo, had eternal life. 855 Bo 5 


"a 


„ SOMETIME. after this, he inquires of his diſciples, Mark viii. 27. who the 
people took him for? They telling him, for John the Baptiſt,” or one of the 
old prophets riſen from the dead; he aſked, What they themſelves thought? 
And here again, Peter anſwers in theſe words, Mark viii. 29. Thou art the 
e Meſſiah.“ Luke ix. 20. The Mefſfiah of God. And, Matth. xvi. 16, 
Thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of the living God:“ Which expreſſions, we 
may hence gather, amount to the ſame thing. Whereupon our Saviour tells 
Peter, Matth. xvi. 17, 18. That this was ſuch a truth “as fleſh and blood could 
c not reveal to him, but only his Father who was in heaven ;” and that this was 
the foundation, on which he was © to build his church ;” By all the parts of 
' which paſſage it is more than probable, that he had never yet told his apoſtles 
in direct words, that he was the Meſſiah; but that they had gathered it from 
his life and miracles. For which we may imagine to ourſelves this probable 
reaſon ; becauſe that, if he had familiarly, and in direct terms, talked to his 
apoſtles in private, that he was the Meſſiah the Prince, of whoſe kingdom he 
. preached fo much in publick every- where; Judas, whom he knew falſe and 

treacherous, would have been readily made uſe of, to teſtify againſt him, in a 
matter that would have been really criminal to the Roman governor. This, per- 
haps, may help to clear to us that ſeemingly abrupt reply of our Saviour to his 

_ apoſtles, John vi. 70. when they confeſſed him to be the Mefliah : I will, for 
the better explaining of it, ſet down the paſſage at large. Peter having ſaid, 
We believe, and are ſure that thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of the living 
© God; Jeſus anſwered them, Have not I choſen you twelve, and one of you 
© is 06a 0.?” This is a reply, ſeeming at firſt ſight, nothing to the purpoſe; 
when yet it is ſure, all our Saviour's diſcourſes were wiſe and pertinent. It 
ſeems therefore to me, to carry this ſenſe, to be underſtood afterwards by the 
eleven (as that of deſtroying the temple, and raiſing it again in three days was) 
when they ſhould refle& on it, after his being betrayed by Judas: You have 
confeſſed, and believe the truth concerning me; Iam the Meſſiah your king: 
but do not wonder at it, that I have never openly declared it to you; for amongſt 
you twelve, whom I have choſen to be with me, there is one who is an in- 
former, or falſe accuſer, (for ſo the Greek word ſignifies, and may, poſſibly, 
here be ſo tranſlated, rather than devil) who, if I had owned myſelf in plain 
words to have been the © Meſſiah, the King of Iſrael,” would have betrayed 
me, and informed againſt me. . ERS A 
THAT he was yet cautious of owning himſelf to his apoſtles, poſitively, to 
be the Meſſiah, appears farther from the manner wherein he tells Peter, ver. 
18. that he will build his church upon that confeſſion of his, that he was the 
Meſfiah. I fay unto thee, Thou art Cephas,” or a rock, © and upon this rock 
I will build my church, and the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. 
Words too doubtful to be laid hold on againſt him, as a teſtimony that he pro- 
feſſed himſelf to be the Meſſiah ; eſpecially if we join with them the following 
words, ver. 19. And I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 


Bi and what thou ſhalt bind on earth, ſhall be bound in heaven ; and what 570 
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as delivered in the SCRIPTURES: | 


te (halt looſe on earth, ſhall be looſed in heaven.” Which being ſaid perſonal= 


ly to Peter, render the foregoing words of our Saviour, (wherein he declares 
the fundamental article of his church, to be the believing him to be the 
ſiah) the more obſcure and doubtful, and leſs liable to be made uſe of agAnſt 
him ; but yet ſuch as might afterwards be underſtood. And for the ſame rea- 
ſon, he yet, here again, forbids the apoſtles to ſay that he was the Meſſiah, 
Ver. Ob ©4557 | | 9 5 

FrRoM this time (ſay the evangeliſts) “ Jeſus began to ſhew his diſciples,” 
i. e. his apoſtles, (who are often called diſciples) © that he muſt go to Jeruſa- 
« lem, and ſuffer many things from the elders, chief prieſts, and ſcribes; and 
« be killed, and be raiſed again the third day,” Matth. xvi. 21. Theſe, tho' 
all marks of the Meſſiah, yet how little underſtood by the apoſtles, or ſuited to 
their expectation of the Meſſiah, appears from Peter's rebuking him for it in 
the following words, Matth. xvi. 22. Peter had twice before owned him to be 
the Meſſiah, and yet he cannot here bear that he ſhould ſuffer, and be put to 
death, and be raiſed again. Whereby we may perceive, how little yet Jeſus 
had explained to the apoſtles, what perſonally concerned himſelf. They had 
been a good while witneſſes of his life and miracles; and thereby being grown 
into a belief that he. was the Meſſiah, were, in ſome degree, prepared to re- 


ceive the particulars that were to fall up that character, and anſwer the prophe- 


cies concerning him. This, from henceforth, he began to open to them (tho' 
in a way, which the Jews could not form an accuſation out of;) the time of 
the accompliſhment of all, in his ſufterings, death, and reſurrection, now draw- 
ing on. For this was in the laſt year of his life; he being to meet the Jews at 
Jeruſalem but once more at the paſſover, and then they ſhould have their will 


upon him: and, therefore, he might now begin to be a little more open, con- 


cerning himſelf: though yet ſo, as to keep himſelf out of the reach of any ac- 
cuſation, that might appear juſt or weighty to the Roman deputy, | 
AFTER his reprimand to Peter, telling him, “That he favoured not the 


things of God, but of man, Mark viii. 34. he calls the people to him, and pre- 


pares thoſe, who would be his diſciples, for ſuffering , telling them, ver. 38. 
« Whoever ſhall be aſhamed of me and my words in this adulterous and finful 
« generation, of him alſo ſhall the Son of man be aſhamed, when he cometh 


in the glory of his Father, with the holy angels: and then ſubjoins, Matth. 


xvi. 27, 28. two great and ſolemn acts, wherein he would ſhew himſelf to be 
the Meſſiah, the king: For the Son of man ſhall come in the glory of his 


Father, with his angels; and then he ſhall render to every man according to 


* his works.” This is evidently meant of the glorious appearance of his king- 
dom, when he ſhall come to judge the world at the laſt day ; deſcribed more 
at large, Matt. xxv. When the Son of man ſhall come in his glory, and all 
„the holy angels with him, then ſhall he fit upon the THRONE of his glory. 
* Then ſhall the KING fay to them on his right hand,” &c. | = 

Bor what follows in the place above quoted, Matth, xvi. 28. © Verily, ve- 
* rily, there be ſome ſtanding here, who ſhall not taſte of death, till they ſee 
« the Son of man coming in his kingdom ;” importing that dominion, which 
ſome there ſhoul:i ſee him exerciſe over the nation of the Jews, was ſo covered, 
by being annexed to the preaching, ver. 27. (where he ſpoke of the manifeſta- 
tion and glory of his kingdom, at the day of judgment) that though his plain 


meaning here in ver. 28. be, that the appearance and viſible exerciſe of his king- 


ly power in his kingdom, was ſo near, that ſome there ſhould live to ſee it; 
yet, if the foregoing words had not caſt a ſhadow over theſe latter, but they 


had been left plainly to be underſtood, as they plainly ſignified, that he ſhould 5 


be a King; and that it was ſo near, that ſome there ſhould ſee him in his king- 
dom ; this might have been laid hold on, and made the matter of a plauſible, 


and ſeemingly jvſt accuſation againſt him, by the Jews before Pilate. This ſeems 
to be the reaſon of our Saviour's inverting here the order of the two ſolemn 


maniteſtations to the world, of his rule and power; thereby perplexing at pre- 
lent his meaning, and ſecuring himſelf, as was neceſſary, from the malice of 
the Jews, which always lay at catch to intrap him, and accuſe him to the Ro- 
Vor. II, 6U man 
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The Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIAN IT y, 
man governor; and would no doubt, have been ready to have alledged theſe 
words, Some here ſhall not taſte of death, till they ſee the Son of man com. 
in his kingdom, againſt him, as criminal, had not their meaning been, 
by the former verſe, perplexed, and the ſenſe at that time rendered unintelj;. 
gible, and not applicable by any of his auditors, to a ſenſe that might have been 
prejudicial to him before Pontius Pilate. For how well the chief of the Jews 
were diſpoſed towards him, St. Luke tells us, chap. xi. 54. Laying wait for 


' him, and ſeeking to catch ſomething out of his mouth, that they might ac. 
te cuſe him: which may be a reaſon to ſatisfy us of the ſeemingly doubtful 


and obſcure way of ſpeaking, uſed by our Saviour in other places; his circum. 


' ſtances being ſuch, that without ſuch a prudent carriage and reſervedneſs, he could 
not have gone through the work which he came to do; nor have performed all 
the parts of it, in a way correſpondent to the deſcriptions given of the Meſſiah, 


and which would be afterwards fully underſtood to belong to him, when he had 


left the world. | 


Arx this, Matth. xvii. To, &c. he, without ſaying it in direct words, be- 
gins, as it were, to own himſelf to his apoſtles to be the Meſſiah; by aſſuring 
them, that as the Scribes, according to the prophecy of Malachi, chap. iv, x, 
rightly ſaid, that Elias was to uſher in the Meſſiah; ſo indeed, Elias was alrea- 


dy come, though the Jews knew him not, and treated him ill: whereby © they 
« underſtood that he ſpoke to them of John the Baptiſt.” ver. 13. And a little 
after, he ſomewhat more plainly intimates, that he is the Meſſiah, Mark ix. 41. 


in theſe words: © Whoſoever ſhall give you a cup of water to drink in my 
name, becauſe ye belong to the Meſſiah.“ This, as I remember, is the firſt 


place where our Saviour ever mentioned the name of the Meſſiah; and the firſt 


time that he went ſo far towards the owning, to any of the Jewiſh nation, him- 
ſelf to be him. 1 16 . 

IN his way to Jeruſalem, bidding one follow him, Luke ix. 59. who would 
firſt bury his father, ver. 60. © Jeſus ſaid unto him, Let the dead bury their 
© dead; but go thou and preach the kingdom of God.” And Luke x. 1. ſend- 
ing out the ſeventy diſciples, he ſays to them, ver. 9. Heal the fick, and ay, 
« The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.” He had nothing elſe 
for theſe, or tor his apoſtles, or any one, it ſeems, to preach, but the good 
news of the coming of the kingdom of the Meffiah. And if any city would 
not receive them, he bids them, ver. 10. © Go into the ſtreets of the ſame, and 
« fay, Even the very duſt of your city, which cleaveth on us, do we wipe off 
<« againſt you: notwithſtanding, be ye ſure of this, that the kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you.” This they were to take notice of, as that which 
they ſhould dearly anſwer for; viz. that they had not with faith received the 
good tidings of the kingdom of the Meſſiah. . 

AFTER this, his brethren ſay unto him, John vii, 2, 3, 4. (the feaſt of ta- 


bernacles being near) * Depart hence, and go into Judea, that thy diſciples allo 
«© may ſee the works that thou doeſt : for there is no man that does any thing 


« in ſecret, and he himſelf ſeeketh to be known openly. If thou do thee 
e things, ſhew thy ſelf to the world.” Here his brethren, which, the next 
verſe tells us, did not believe him,” ſeem to upbraid him with the inconſiſt- 


ency of his carriage; as if he deſigned to be received for the Meſſiah, and yet 


was afraid to ſhew himſelf: to whom he juſtified his condnſt, (mentioned, ver. 
1.) in the following verſes, by telling them, © That the world,” (meaning the 
Jews eſpecially) © hated him, becauſe he teſtified of it, that the works thereof 
« are evil; and that his time was not yet fully come,” wherein to quit his re- 
ſerve, and abandon himſelf freely to their malice and fury. Therefore, though 


he © went up unto the feaſt,” it was not openly, but, as it were, in ſecret. 
ver. 10. And here coming into the temple about the middle of the feaſt, be 


juſtifies his being ſent from God; and that he had not done any thing againſt 
the law, in curing the man at the pool of Betheſda, John v. 1,—16. on the 
ſabbath-day; which, though done above a year and a half before, they made 
uſe of, as a pretence to deſtroy him. But what was the true reaſon of ſecking 


his life, appears from what we have in this viith chapter, ver. 25,34 © oy 
| | ; » $2" 1448 
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te ſaid ſome of them at Jeruſalem, Is not this he whom they ſeek to kill? But I 
« lo, he ſpeaketh boldly, and they fay nothing unto him. Do the rulers know 
« indeed, that this is the very Mess1anu? Howbeit, we know this man 
« whence he is; but when the Meffiah cometh, no man knoweth whence he 
« js, Then cried Jeſus in the temple, as he taught, Ye both know me, and 
4 ye know whence I am: and I am not come of myſelf, but he that ſent me is 
« true, whom ye know not. But I know him; for I am from him, and he 
« hath ſent me. Then they ſought [an occaſion] to take him, but no man laid 
« hands on him, becauſe his hour was not yet come. And many of the people 
« believed on him, and ſaid, When the Meſſiah cometh, will he do more mi- 
« racles than theſe, which this man hath done ? The Phariſees heard that the 
ce people murmured ſuch things concerning him ; and the Phariſees and chief 
« prieſts ſent officers to take him. Then faid Jeſus unto them, Yet a little 
« while am I with you, and then I go to him that ſent me: ye ſhall ſeek me, 
« and not find me; and where I am, there you cannot come. Then ſaid the 
« Jews among themſelves, Whither will he go, that we ſhall not find him ? 
Here we find that the great fault in our Saviour, and the great provocation to 
the Jews, was his being taken for the Mefliah ; and doing ſuch things as made 
the people © believe in him;” i. e. believe that he was the Meſſiah. Here alſo 
our Saviour declares, in words very eaſy to be underſtood, at leaſt after his re- 
ſurrection, that he was the Meſſiah: for, if he were © ſent from God,” and 
did his miracles by the Spirit of God, there could be no doubt but he was: the 
Meſſiah. But yet this declaration was in a way, that the Phariſees and prieſts 
could not lay hold on, to make an accuſation of, to the diſturbance of his mi- 
niſtry, or the ſeizure of his perſon, how much ſoever they deſired it: for his 
time was not yet come. The officers they had ſent to apprehend him, charm- 
ed with his diſcourſe, returned without laying hands on him, ver. 45, 46. And 
when the chief prieſts aſked them, © Why they brought him not?” They an- 
ſwered, Never man ſpake like this man.“ Whereupon the Phariſecs reply, 
« Are ye alſo deceived ? Have any of the rulers of the Phariſees believed on 
« him ? But this people, who know not the law, are curſed.” This ſhews what 
was meant by © believing on him, viz, believing that he was the Meſſiah. 
For, ſay they, have any of the rulers, who are ſkilled in the law, or of the 
_ devout and learned Phariſees, acknowledged him to be the Meſſiah? For as for 
thoſe, who in the diviſion among the pegple concerning him, ſay, © That he 
is the Meſſiah, they are ignorant and vile wretches, know nothing of the 
ſcripture, and being accurſed, are given up by God, to be deceived by this 
impoſtor, and to take him for the Meſſiah. Therefore, notwithſtanding their 
deſire to lay hold on him, he goes on; and ver. 37, 33, In the laſt and great 
day of the feaſt, Jeſus ſtood and cried, ſaying, If any man thirſt, let him 
come unto me and drink: he that believeth on me, as the {ſcripture hath ſaid, 
out of his belly ſhall flow rivers of living water.” And thus he here again 
declares himſelf to be the Meſſiah ; but in the prophetick ſtyle, as we may ſee 
by the next verſe of this chapter, and thoſe places in the old teſtament, that 
theſe words of our Saviour refer to. 5 | 
In the next chapter, John viii. all that he ſays concerning himſelf, and what 
they were to believe, tends to this, viz. that he was ſent from God his Father, 
and that, if they did not believe that he was the Meſſiah, they ſhould die in 
their tins : but this, in a way, as St. John obſerves, ver. 27. that they did not 
well underſtand. But our Saviour himſelf tells them, ver. 28. When ye have 
lift up the Son of man, then ſhall ye know that I am he” 3 
Gold from them, he cures the man born blind, whom meeting with a- 
gain, after the Jews had queſtioned him, and caſt him out, John ix. 3 5,---38. 
« Jeſus ſaid to him, Doſt thou believe on the Son of God? He anſwered; Who 
* 1s he, Lord, that I might believe on him? And Jeſus ſaid unto him, Thou 
* haſt both ſeen him, and it is he that talketh with thee. And he faid, Lord, 
I believe.” Here we ſee this man pronounced a believer, when all that was 
propoſed to him to believe, was, that Jeſus was © the Son of God;” which was, 
as We have already ſhewn, to believe that he was the Meſſiah. | | 


In 


549 The Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIANITY, 


| In the next chapter, John x. 1,2 1. he declares the laying down of his liſe 
ior both Jews and Gentiles ; but in a parable which they underſtood not, ver. 
%%% a/ ka rr wk ang OHCs FO #5 I NS 457 | 
_ As he was going to the feaſt of the dedication, -the Phariſees aſk; him, Luke 
„ Xii. 20. When the kingdom of God, i. e. of the Meſſiah, ſhould come?” 
He anſwers, That it ſhould not come with pomp and obſervation, and great 
concourſe; but that it was already begun amongſt them. If he had ſtopt here, 
the ſenſe had been ſo plain, that they could hardly have miſtaken him; or have 
doubted, but that he meant, that the Meſſiah was already come, and amongſt 
them; and ſo might have been prone to infer, that Jeſus took upon him to be 
him. But here, as in the place before taken notice of, ſubjoining to this future 
revelation of himſelf, both in his coming to execute vengeance on the Jews, 
and in his coming to judgment, mixed together, he ſo involved his ſenſe, that 
it was not eaſy to underſtand him. And therefore, the Jews came to him a- 
ain in the temple, John x. 23. and ſaid, How long doſt thou make us 
« doubt? If thou be the Chriſt, tell us plainly. Jeſus anſwered, I told you, 
« and ye BELIEVED not: the works that I do in my Father's name, they bear 
« witneſs of me. But ye BELIEVED not, becauſe ye are not of my ſheep, as 
« I told you.” The BEL1EvING here, which he accuſes them of not doing, 
is plainly, their not BELIEVING him to be the Meſſiah, as the foregoing 
words evince; and in the ſame ſenſe it is evidently meant in the following verſes 

of this chapter. : ))) 

From hence Jeſus going to Bethabara, and thence returning into Bethany; 
upon Lazarus's death, John xi. 25,---17. Jeſus ſaid to Martha, I am the re- 
== | c ſurrection and the life; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet he 
1 „ ſhall live; and whoſoever liveth and believeth in me ſhall not die for ever.“ 

So I underſtand arobavy we ro aiwn, anſwerable to Hjcchas eig ro al,, of the 

ſeptuagint, Gen. iii. 22. or John vi. 51. which we read right in our Engliſh 

tranſlation, live for ever.” But whether this ſaying of our Saviour here, can 
| | | with truth be tranſlated, © He that liveth and believeth in me ſhall never die, 
© will be apt to be queſtioned. But to go on, Believeſt thou this? She faid 
| | « unto him, Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of God, 
« which ſhould come into the world.” This ſhe gives as a full anſwer to our 
Saviour's demands; this being that faith, which whoever had, wanted no more 
to make them believers. _ ge 2h 

W may obſerve farther, in this ſame ſtory of the raiſing of Lazarus, what 
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1 | faith it was our Saviour expected, by what he ſays, ver. 41, 42: Father, I 

17 . ce thank thee, that thou haſt heard me; and I know that thou heareſt me al- 

. | 5 « ways. But becauſe of the people who ſtand by, I ſaid it, that they may be- 
| | te lieve, that thou haſt ſent me.” And what the conſequence of it was, we may 
i 


| ſee, ver. 45. © Then many of the Jews who came to Mary, and had ſeen the 


= * things which Jeſus did, believed on him :” which belief was, that he was I 
9 e ſent from the Father ;” which, in other words, was, that he was the Meſ- Z 
1 ſiah. That this is the meaning, in the evangeliſts, of the phraſe of *< believing 


"TH; 8 * on him,” we have a demonſtration in the following words, ver. 47, 48. Then 
4 e gathered the chief prieſts and Phariſees a council, and ſaid, What do we: 
> e For this man does many miracles; and if we let him alone, all men will 
* BELIEVE ON HIM. Thoſe who here fay, all men would BELIEVE ox 
HIM, were the chief prieſts and Phariſees, his enemies, who ſought his lite; 
and therefore could have no other ſenſe, nor thought of this faith in him, which 
they ſpake of, but only the believing him to be the Meſſiah : and that that was 
their meaning, the adjoining words ſhew ; * If we let him alone, all the world 
« will believe on him ;” i. e. believe him to be the Meſſiah. And the Ro- 

*© mans will come and take away both our place and nation.” Which reaſon- 
ing of theirs was thus grounded: If we ſtand ſtill, and let the people © believe 
on him,“ i. e. receive him for the Mefliah : they will thereby take him and 
ſet him up for their King, and expect deliverance by him ; which will draw 
the Roman arms upon us, to the deſtruction of us and our country. The Ro- 


mans could not be thought to be at all concerned in any other belief Whatſo- 
I ever, 
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ever; that the people might have on him. It is therefore plain, that * believing. 
ee O him, Was by the writers of the goſpel, underſtood to mean, the believing: 


« him to be the Meſſiah,” The ſanhedrim therefore, ver. 53, 54. from that 
day forth conſulted to put him to death. Jeſus therefore walked not yet (for 
ſo the word zr ſignifies, and ſo I think it ought here to be tranſlated) - boldly,” 


or open faced, , among the Jews,” i. e. of Jeruſalem: | "Er: cannot well here 
be tranſlated no more, becauſe, within a very ſhort time after, he appeared 


openly at the paſſover, and by his miracles and ſpeech declared himſelf more 
freely than ever he had done; and all the week before his paſſion, taught daily 
in the temple, Matt. xx. 17. Mark x. 32. Luke xviii. 31, &c. The meaning 
of this place ſeems therefore to be this: that his time being not yet come, he 
durſt not yet ſhew. himſelf openly and confidently before the ſcribes and Phari- 


ſees, and thoſe of the ſanhedrim at Jeruſalem, who were full of malice againſt 


him, and had reſolved his death; * But went thence into a country near the 


« wilderneſs, into a city called Ephraim, and there continued with his diſciples,” . 


to keep himſelf out of the way till the paſſover, which was nigh at hand,“ 
ver. 5 5. In his return thither, he takes the twelye aſide, and tells them before- 
hand, what ſhould. happen to Him at Jeruſalem, whither they were now going; 
and that all things that are written by the prophets, concerning theySon of man, 
ſhould be accompliſhed ; that he ſhould be betray d to the chief prieſts and 
ſcribes ; and that they ſhould condemn him to death, and deliver him to the 
Gentiles; that he ſhould be mocked, and ſpit on, and ſcourged, and put to 
death; and the third day he ſhould riſe again. But St. Luke tells us; chap. 


xviii. 34, That the apoſtles © underſtood none of theſe things, and this ſaying 


« was hid from them; neither knew they the things which were ſpoken.” They 
believed him to be the Son of God, the Meſſiah ſent from the Father; but 


their notion of the Meſſiah was the ſame with the reſt of the Jews; that he 


ſhould be a temporal prince and deliverer : Accordingly we ſee, Mark x. 35. 
that, even in this their laſt journey with him to Jeruſalem, two of them, James 
and John, coming to him, and falling at his feet, ſaid, Grant unto us, that 


« we may fit, one on the right hand, and the other on thy left hand, in thy 


« glory: or, as St. Matthew has it, chap. xx. 21. © in thy kingdom.“ That 


which diſtinguiſhed them from the unbelieving Jews, was, that they believed 


Jeſus to be the very Meſſiah, and fo received him as their King and Lord. 

Ap now, the hour being come that the Son of man ſhould be glorified, 
he, without his uſual reſerve, makes his publick entry into Jeruſalem, riding 
on a young aſs! As it is written, Fear not, daughter of Sion; behold, thy 
“King cometh, fitting on an aſs's colt.” But © theſe things, fays St. John, 
chap. xii. 16. * his diſciples underſtood not, at the firſt; but when Jeſus was 
« glorified, then remembered they that theſe things were written of him, and 
« that they had done theſe things unto him.” Though the apoſtles believed 
him to be the Meſſiah, yet there were many occurrences of his life, which they 


underſtood not (at the time when they happened) to be foretold of the Meſſialß; 
which, after his aſcenſion, they found exactly to quadrate. Thus, according 


to what was foretold of him, he rode into the city, * all the people crying, 
“ fHoſanna, bleſſed is the King of Iſrael, that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 


This was ſo open a declaration of his being the Meſſiah, that Luke xix. 39. 
_ © dome of the Phariſees from among the multitude ſaid unto him, Maſter, re- 


e buke thy diſciples.” But he was ſo far now from ſtopping them, or diſown- 
ing this their acknowledgment of his being the Meſſiah, that he faid unto them, 
I tell you, that if theſe ſhould hold their peace, the ſtones would immediate- 
* ly cry out.” And again upon the like occaſion of their crying, Hoſanna 


* to the Son of Dayid,” in the temple, Matt. xxi. 15, 16. When the chief 


© prieſts and ſcribes were ſore diſpleaſed, and faid unto him, Heareſt thou 
* what they ſay ? Jeſus ſaid unto them, Yea; Have ye never read, Out of the 
** mouths of babes and ſucklings thou haſt perfected praiſe ?” And now, ver. 
14, 15. * He cures the blind and the lame openly in the temp 
* the chief prieſts and ſcribes ſaw the wonderful things that he did, and the 
children crying in the temple, Hoſanna, they were enraged.” One would 
„or. Hh. | 6 X x mn 
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1 not think, that after the multitude of miracles; that our Saviour had now been 
* ,; _ _domg for above three” years together, the curing the lame and blind fhould ſo 
RS 1 canto: thei: But we muſt remember, that though his miniſtry had 
abounded with miracles, yet the moſt of them had been done about Galilee, 
and in parts remote from Jeruſalem. There is but one left upon record, hitherto 
done in that city; and that had ſo ill a reception, that they ſonght his life for 
it; as we may read, John v. 16. And therefore we hear not of his being at 
the next paſſover, becauſe he was there only privately, as an ordinary Jew, 
the reaſon thereof we may read, John vii. 1. * After theſe things Jeſus walk. 
© edin Galilee ;. for he would not walk in Jewry, becauſe. the Jews ſought to 
& kilt him.” SOLENT ED “ 
Hex we may gueſs the reaſon why St. John omitted the mention of his 
being at Jeruſalem, at the third. paſſover after his baptiſm; S becauſe 
he did nothing memorable there. Indeed, when he was at the feaſt of taber. 
nacles, immediately preceding this his laſt paſſover, he cured the man born blind: 
but it appears not to have been done in Jeruſalem itſelf, but in the way, as he 
retired to the Mount of Olives; for there ſeems to have been no body by, when 
8 he did it, but his apoſtles. Compare ver. 2. with ver. 8, 10. of John ix. This, 
EY OO at leaſt, is remarkable ; that neither the cure of this blind man, nor that of the 
other infirm man, at the paſſover, above a twelve-month before, at Jeruſalem, 
was done in the fight of the ſcribes, Phariſees, chief priefts, or rulers. Nor 
was it without reaſon, that, in the former part of his miniſtry, he was cautious 
of ſhewing himſelf to them to be the Meffiah. But now, that he was come to 
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the laſt ſcene of his life, and that the paſſover was come, the ee, time, I 
wherein he was to complete the work he came for, in his death and reſurrec- 3 
tion, he does many things in Jeruſalem itſelf, before the face of the ſcribes, Pha- 
riſees, and whole body of the Jewiſh nation, to manifeſt himſelf to be the Meſ- 
fiah. - And, as St. Luke ſays, chap. xix. 47, 48. *© He taught daily in the 
<* temple: but the chief prieſts, and the ſcribes, and the chief of the people, 
„ ſought to deſtroy him; and could not find what they might do; for all the 
et people were very attentive to hear him.” What he taught we are not left to 
poets, by what we have found him conſtantly preaching elſewhere : but St. 
Luke tells us, chap. xx. 1. He taught in the temple, and evangelized ;” or, 
as we tranſlate it, *©* preached the goſpel: which, as we have ſhewed, was the 
making known to them the good news of the kingdom of the Meffiah. And 
this we ſhall find he did, in what now remains of his hiſtory. LY 
I the firſt diſcourſe of his, which we find upon record, after this, John xii. 
20, &c. he foretels his crucifixion, and the belief of all ſorts, both Jews and 
Gentiles, on him after that. Whereupon the people ſay to him, ver. 34. © We 
e have heard out of the law, that the Meſſiah abideth for ever; and how ſayeſt 
e thou, that the Son of man muſt be lifted up? Who is this Son of man?” 
In his anſwer, he plainly deſigns himſelf under the name of Light ; which was 
what he had declared himſelf to them to be, the laſt time that they had ſeen 
him in Jerufalem. For then, at the feaſt of tabernacles, but fix months be- 


2% 
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1 
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—_—  . fore, he tells them in the very place where he now is, viz. in the temple, © 1 
5 4 am the Light of the world; whoſoever follows me, ſhall not walk in dark- 


e neſs, but ſhall have the light of life; as we may read, John viii. 12. and 
ix. 5, He ſays, As long as I am in the world, I am the Lionr of the 
« world.” But neither here, nor any where elſe, does he, even in theſe four or five 
laſt days of his life, (tho' he knew his hour was come, and was prepared to 
his death, ver. 27. and ſcrupled not to manifeſt himſelf to the rulers of the Jews 
to be the Meſſiah, by doing miracles before them in the temple) ever once in 
direct words own himſelf to the Jews to be the Meſſiah; though by miracles 
and other ways, he did every where make it known unto them, ſo that it 
might be underſtood. This could not be without ſome reaſon : and the pre- 
ſervation of his life, which he came now to Jeruſalem on purpoſe to lay down, 
could not be it. What other could it then be, but the ſame which had made 
1 him uſe caution in the former part of his miniſtry; ſo to conduct himſelf, that 
1 be might do the work which he came for, and in all parts anſwer the charactet 
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iven of the Meſſiah, in the law and the prophets ? He had fulfilled the time 
of his miniſtry; and now taught, and did miracles openly in the temple, be- 
fore the rulers and the people, not fearing to be ſeized. t he would not be 
ſeized for any thing, that might make him a criminal to the government: and 
therefore he avoided giving thoſe, who, in the diviſion that was about him, in- 
clined towards him, occaſion of tumult for his ſake : or to the Jews, his ene- 
mies, matter of Juſt accuſation againſt him, out of his own mouth, by profeſ- 
fing himſelf to b 1 | 
enough, that by words and deeds he declared it ſo to them, that they could not 
but underſtand him; which tis plain they did, Luke xx. 16, 19. Matt. xxi. 


n 


45. But yet, neither his actions, which were poly doing of good; nor words, 


which were myſtical and parabolical (as we may ſee, Matt. xxi. and xxii. and 
the parallel places of Matthew and Luke) nor any of his ways of making him- 
felf known to be the Meſſiah, could be brought in teſtimony, or urged againſt 
him, as oppoſite or dangerous to the government. This preſerved. him from 
being condemned as a malefactor; and procured him a teſtimony from the Ro- 
man governor, his judge, that he was an innocent man, facrificed to the envy 
of the Jewiſh nation. So that he avoided ſaying, that he was the Meſſiah, that 
to thoſe who would call to mind his life and death, after his reſurrection, he 
might the more clearly appear to be ſo. It is farther to be remark'd, that tho' 
he often appeals to the teſtimonies of his miracles, who he is, yet he never tells 


the Jews, that he was born at Bethlehem, to remove the prejudice that lay 


againſt him, whilſt he paſſed for a Galilean, and which was urged as a proof 
that he was not the Meſſiah, John vii. 41, 42. The healing of the ſick, and 


doing good miraculouſly, could be no crime in him, nor accuſation againſt 


him. But the naming. of Bethlehem for his birth-place might have wrought 


picion in Pilate, as prejudicial to our Saviour's innocence, as Herod's was to the 
children born there. His pretending to be born at Bethlehem, as it was liable 


to be explained by the Jews, could not have failed to have met with a finiſter 


interpretation in the Roman governor, and have rendered Jeſus ſuſpected of ſome 
criminal deſign againſt the government. And hence we ſee, that when Pilate 
aſked him, John xix. 9. Wheace art thou? Jeſus gave him no anſwer,” 

| WnrtTHER our Saviour had not an eye to this ſtreightneſs, this narrow room 
that was left to his conduct, between the new converts and the captious Jews, 


when he ſays, Luke xii. 50. I have a baptiſm to be baptized with, and mug 


© ouixoepa;, how am I ſtreightened, till it be accompliſhed !” I leave to be 
conſidered. © I am come to ſend fire on the earth,” ſays our Saviour, and 
* what if it be already kindled?” i. e. There begin already to be diviſions about 


me, John vii. 12, 43. and ix. 16. and x. 19. And I have not the freedom, 


the latitude, to declare myſelf openly to be the Meſſiah ; though I am he, that 
muſt not be ſpoken on, 'till after my death. My way to my throne is cloſely 
hedged in on every fide, and much ſtreightened ; within which I muſt keep, 


till it bring me to my croſs in its due time and manner; fo that it do not cut 


ſhort the time, nor croſs the end of my miniſtry. . 8 
AND therefore, to keep up this inoffenſive character, and not let it come 
within the reach of accident er calumny, he withdrew, with his apoſtles, out 


of the town, every evening; and kept himſelf retired out of the way, Luke xxi. 


37. And in the day-time he was teaching in the temple, and every night he 
« went out and abode in the mount, that is called the Mount of Olives,” that he 
might avoid all concourſe to him in the night, and give no occaſion of diſtur- 
bance, or ſuſpicion of himſelf, in that great conflux of the whole nation of the 
Jews, now alembled in Jeruſalem at the paſſover. 
Bu x to return to his preaching in the temple: He bids them, John xii. 36. 
* To believe in the Light, whilſt they have it.” And he tells them, ver. 46. 
* I am the Light come into the world, that every one who believes in me, 
* ſhould not remain in darkneſs ;” which believing in him, was the believing 
him to be the Meſſiah, as I have elſewhere ſhewed, 3 
HE 


as much upon the mind of Pilate, as it did on Herod's ; and have raiſed a ſuſ- 


the Meſſiah, the King of Iſrael, in direct words. It was 
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| Tux next day, Matt. xxi. he rebukes them for not having believed John 
the Baptiſt, who had reſtified that he was the Mefſiali. And then, in a parable 
declares himſelf to be the © Son of God,” whom' they ſhould'deſtroy ; and that 
1 it God ſhould take away the Kingdom of the eſſiah from them, and give 
t to the Gentiles. That ey angerdeg Piat ch js pili from Luke xx. 16. 
And when they heard it, they ſaid, God forbid.” And ver. 39, ( For they 


knew tHit he Had fpoken this parable againſt thennmnm 
My cn to the ſame purpoſe was his next patäble, concerning i the king. 
dom of heaven, Matt, xi. 1,--16: That the Jews not accepting of the king. 
dom of the Meſſiah, to whom it was firſt offered, others ſhould, be brou ght in. 
Tu ſcribes and Phariſees, and chief priefts, not able to bear the declaration 
he made of himſelf to be the Meſſiah, (by; his diſcourſes and miracles before 
them, *umpoJe» aurav, John xii. 37. which he had never done' before) impa- 
tient of his preaching and miracles, and being not able other wiſe to ſtop the 
increaſe of his followers, (for, “ faid the Phariſees among themſelves, Perceive 
« ye how ye prevail nothing? Behold, the world is gone after him,“) John xi. 
ry. So that “ the chief prieſts, and the ſcribes, and the chief of the people 
« ſought to deſtroy him, the firſt day of his entrance into Jeruſalem, Luke xix. 
47. The next oye OY were intent upon the ſame thing, Mark xi. 
17, 18. And he taught in the temple; and the ſcribes and the Bree prieſts 
« heard it; and ſought how they might deſtroy him; for they feared him, be- 
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« cauſe all the people were aſtoniſhed at his doctrine. Ls 
Tux next day but one, upon his telling them the kingdom of the Meſſiah 
ſhould be taken from them, The chief prieſts and ſcribes ſought to lay hands 
on him the fame hour, and they feared the people,” Luke xx. 19. If they 
had ſo great a deſire to lay hold on him, why did they not? They were the chief 
prieſts and the rulers, the men of power. The reaſon St. Luke plainly tells us, 
in the next verſe : © And they watched him, and ſent forth fpies, who would 
e feign themſelves juſt men, that they might take hold of his words; that ſo 
« they might deliver him into the power and authority of the governor.” They 
wanted matter of accuſation againſt him, to the power they were under. That 
they watched for, and that they would have been glad of, if they could have 
_ © entangled him in his talk;” as St. Matthew expreſſes it, chap. xxii. 15. If 
they could have laid hold of any word, that had dropt from him, that they 
might have rendered him guilty, or ſuſpected to the Roman. governor ; that 
would have ſerved their turn, to have laid hold upon him, with hopes to deſtroy 
him. For their power not anſwering their malice, they could not put him to 
death by their own authority, without the permiſſion and affiſtance of the go- 
vernor; as they confeſs, John xvii. 31, © It is not lawful for us to put any man 
ce to death.” This made them ſo earneſt for a declaration in direct words, from 
his own mouth, that he was the Meſſiah. "Twas not that they would more 
N | have believed in him, for ſuch a declaration of himſelf, than they did for his 
—_— miracles, or other ways of making himſelf known, which it appears they under- 
_— ſtood well enough. But they wanted plain direct words, fuch as might ſupport 
ww _ an accuſation, and be of weight before an heathen judge. This was the reaſon, 
"M4 1 | _ why they preſſed him to ſpeak out, John x. 24. Then came the Jews round 
1 E about him, and faid unto him, How long doſt thou hold us in ſuſpenſe? If 
=_ A thou'be the Meſſiah, tell us PLAINLY, Tagpyciz;” 1. e. in direct words: for 
33 that St. John uſes it in that ſenſe we may ſee, chap. xi. 1 1.14. Jeſus faith 
3th « to them; Lazarus fleepeth. His diſciples ſaid, If he ſleeps, he ſhall do well. 
« Howbeit, Jeſus ſpake of his death; but they thought he had ſpoken of taking 
« 'reſt in ſleep. Then ſaid Jeſus to them plainly, Tegpyoia, Lazarus is dead.“ 
| Here we ſee what is meant by Tagnoin, PLAIN, direct words, ſuch as expreſs 
3 the ſame thing without a figure; and ſo they would have had Jeſus pronounce 
ohh himſelf to be the Meſſiah. And the fame thing they preſs again, Matt, xvi. 03: 
| the high prieſt adjuring him by the living God to tell them Whether he were 
the Meſſiah, the Son of God; as we ſhall have occaſion to take notice by-and- 
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_ Tn1s we may obſerve. in che whole management of their deſign againſt his 
life. It turned upon this, that they wanted and wiſhed for a declaration from 
him in direct words, that he was the Meſſiah; ſomething from his-own mouth, 
that might offend the Roman power, and render him criminal to Pilate. In the 
2 Iſt verſe of this xxth of Luke, They aſked him, ſaying, Maſter, we know 
« that thou ſayeſt and teacheſt rightly ; neither accepteſt thou the perſon of any, 
40 but teacheſt the way of God truly. Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Cæ- 
te far, or no?“ By this captious queſtion they hoped to catch him, which way 
ſoever he anſwered. For if he had ſaid, they ought to pay tribute to Cæſar, 
twould be plain he allowed their ſubjection to the Romans; and ſo in effect 
difowned himſelf to be their King and Deliverer ; whereby he would have con- 
tradicted what his carriage and doctrine ſecmed to aim at, the opinion that was 
ſpread amongſt the people, that he was the Mefſiah. This would have quaſh'd 
the hopes, and deſtroyed the faith of thoſe who believed on him ; and have turned 
the ears and hearts of the people from him. If on the other fide, he anſwered, 
No, it is not lawful to pay tribute to Cæſar; they had had out of his own mouth. 
wherewithal to condemn him before Pontius Pilate. - But St. Luke tells us, ver ;” 
23. « He perceived their craftineſs, and ſaid unto them, Why tempt ye me?” 
1. e. Why do ye lay ſnares for me? © Ye hypocrites, ſhew me the tribute-money ;” 
ſo it is, Matt. xxil. 19. © Whoſe image and inſcription has it? They ſaid, Cæ- 
« far's. He ſaid unto them, Render therefore to Cæſar the things that are 
« Czſar's, and to God the things that are God's.” By the wiſdom and caution 
of which unexpected anſwer, he defeated their whole deſign. And they could 
« not take hold of his words before the people; and they marvelled at his an- 
« ſwer, and held their peace,” Luke xx. 26. And leaving him, they depar- 
« ted.” Matt. xxii. 22. . 5 8 

HE having, by this reply, (and what he anſwered to the Sadducees, concern- 
ing the reſurrection, and to the lawyer, about the firſt commandment, Mark xii.) 
anſwered ſo little to their ſatisſaction or advantage, they durſt aſk him no more 
queſtions, any of them. And now, their mouths being ſtopp'd, he himſelf be- 
gins to queſtion them about the Meſſiah; aſking the Phariſees, Matt. xxii. 41. 
« What ye think of the Mefliah ? whoſe Son is he? They ſay unto him, The 
* Son of David.” Wherein though they anſwered right, yet he ſhews them 
in the following words, that, however they pretended to be ſtudiers and teachers 
of the law, yet they underſtood not clearly the ſcriptures concerning the Meſſiah; 
and thereupon, he ſharply rebukes their hypocriſy, vanity, pride, malice, cove- 
toulnets, and ignorance ; and particularly tells them, ver. 13. Ye ſhut up the 
kingdom of heaven againſt men: for ye neither go in yourſelves, nor ſuffer 
ye them that are entering, to go in.” Whereby he plainly declares to them, 
that the Meſſiah was come, and his kingdom begun; but that they refuſed to 
believe in him themſelves, and did all they could to hinder others from believin 
in him; as is manifeſt throughout the new teſtament : the hiſtory whereof ſuffi- 
ciently explains what is meant here by © the kingdom of heaven,” which the 
ſcribes and Phariſees would neither go into themſelves, nor ſuffer others to enter 
into. And they could not chuſe but underſtand him, though he named not him- 
{elf in the caſe. 15 . | 

PROVOKED anew by his rebukes, they get preſently to council, Matt. xxvi. 3, 4. 
* Then aſſembled together the chief prieſts, and the ſcribes, and the elders of 
the people, unto the palace of the high prieſt, who was called Caiaphas, and 
** conſulted that they might take Jeſus by Nba, and kill him. But they ſaid, 
Not on the feaſt-day, leſt there be an uproar among the people. For they 

feared the people,” ſays St Luke, chap. xxii. 2. . 
HAvIN in the night got Jeſus into their hands, by the treachery of Judas, 
they preſently led him away bound to Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas. 
Annas, probably, having examined him, and getting nothing out of him for 
his purpoſe, ſends him away to Caiaphas, John xviii. 24. where the chief 
Prieſts, the ſcribes, and the elders were aſſembled. Matt. xxvi. 57. John xviii. 
13. 19. © The high-prieſt then aſked Jeſus of his diſciples, and of his doctrine, 
* Jeſus anſwered him, I ſpake openly to the world: I ever taught in the ſyna- 
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_ himſelf in expreſs words to be the Meſſiah, the Prince. But he goes on: * Why 


Mefliah ; which if he owned in expreſs words, they thought they ſhould haye 


„that Jam; they cry out, Luke xxii. 71. What need we any further wit- 


them, John xviii. 29,--32. © What accuſation bring you againſt this man? 


Lo 


The Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTTAN IT v, 


i gogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews always reſort, and in ſecret hae 
6 faid nothing.” i A proof that he had not in private, to his diſciples, declared 


e aſkeſt thou me?” Aſk Judas, who has been always with me. * Aſk them 
„ who heard me, what 1 have faid unto them; behold, they know what I ſaig.” 
Our Saviour, we ſee here, warily declines, for the reaſons above-mentioned, all 
diſcourſe of his doctrine. The ſanhedrim, Matt. xxvi. '59. ©© fought falſe wit. 
<« neſs againſt him: but when * they found none that were ſufficient,” or came 
up to the point they defired ; which was to have ſomething againſt him to take 
away his life, (for ſo, I think, the words ive: and zue mean, Mark. xiv. 56, 59.) 
they try again what they can get out of him himſelf, concerning his being the 


enough againſt him at the tribunal of the Roman governor, to make him læſe 
<© majeſtatis reum,” and ſo to take away his life. They therefore ſay to him, 
Luke xxii. 67. If thou be the Meſſiah, tell us.” Nay, as St. Matthew hath 
it, the high-prieſt adjures him by the living God, to tell them whether he were 
the Mefliah. To which our Saviour replies, „If I tell you, ye will not believe; 
ce and if I alſo aſk you, ye will not anſwer me, nor let me go.” If I tell you, and 
prove to you, by the teſtimony given me from heaven, and by the works that [ 
have done among you, you will not believe in me, that I am the Meſſiah. Or 
if 1 ſhould aſk where the Meſſiah is to be born, and what ſtate he ſhould 
come in ; how he ſhould appear, and other things that you think in me are not 
reconcileable with the Mefliah ; you wilt not anſwer me, and let me go, as one 
that has no pretence to be the Meſſiah, and you are not afraid ſhould be received 
for ſuch. But yet I tell you, © Hereafter ſhall the Son of man fit on the right 
« hand of the power of God,” ver. 70. © Then ſay they all, Art thou then 
« the Son, of God? And he faid unto them, Ye ſay that I am.” By which 
diſcourſe with them, related at large here by St. Luke, it is plain, that the an- 
{wer of our Saviour, ſet down by St. Matthew, chap. xxvi. 64. in theſe words, 
Thou haſt faid; and by St. Mark, chap. xiv. 62. in theſe, © Iam;” is an 
anſwer only to this queſtion, © Art thou then the Son of God?“ And not to that 
other, Art thou the Meſſiah ? which preceded, and he had anſwered to be- 
fore: though Matthew and Mark, contracting the ſtory, ſet them down toge- 
ther, as if making but one queſtion, omitting all the intervening diſcourſe; 
whereas tis plain out of St. Luke, that they were two diſtin& queſtions, to which 
Jeſus gave two diſtinct anſwers. In the firſt whereof, he, according to his uſual 
caution, declined ſaying in plain expreſs words, that he was the Mefſiah ; though 
in the latter, he owned himſelf to be the Son of God.” Which, though they 
<<. being Jews, underſtood to ſignify the Meſſiah, yet he knew could be no legal 
© or weighty aecuſation againſt him, before a heathen ; and fo it proved. For 
upon his anſwering to their queſtion, © Art thou then the Son of God ? Ye fay 
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ce neſſes For we ourſelves have heard out of his own mouth.” And fo think- 
ing they had enough againſt him, they hurry him away to Pilate. Pilate aſking 


They anſwered and ſaid, If he were not a malefactor, we would not have deli- 
* vered him up unto thee.” Then faid Pilate unto them, Take ye him, and 
judge him according to your law.” But this would not ſerve their turn, who 
aimed. at his life, and would be ſatisfied with nothing elſe. © The Jews there- 
« fore ſaid unto him, It is not lawful for us to put any man to death.“ And this 
was alſo, That the ſaying of Jeſus might be fulfilled, which he ſpake, ſigni- 
e fying what death he ſhould die.“ Purſuing therefore their deſign of making 
him appear, to Pontius Pilate, guilty of treaſon againſt Cæſar, Luke XX1l1. 2 
They began to accuſe him, ſaying, We found this fellow perverting the na- 
tion, and forbidding to give tribute to Cæſar; ſaying, that he himſelf is the 
*« Mefliah, the King: all which were inferences of theirs, from his ſaying, he 
was “ the Son of God:“ which Pontius Pilate finding, ( for 'tis conſonant that 
he examined them to the preciſe words he had faid ) their accuſation had no 
weight-with him. - However, the name of King being ſuggeſted againſt 1% 
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as delivered in the SCRIPTURES. | 


he thought himſelf concerned to ſearch it to the bottom, John xvii. 33,--37- 
« Then Pilate entered again into the judgment- hall, and called Jeſus, and ſaid un- 
« to him, Art thou the King of the Jews? Jeſus anſwered him, Sayeſt thou this 
« of thyſelf, or did others tell it thee of me? Pilate anſwered, Am I a;Jew ? 
« Thine own nation and the chief prieſts have delivered thee unto me: What 
« haſt thou done? Jeſus anſwered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my 


« kingdom were o this world, then would my ſervants fight, that Iſhould not 


ee be delivered to the Jews; but now my kingdom is not from hence. Pilate there- 
« fore {aid unto him, Art thou a King then? . Jeſus anſwered, Thou ſayeſt that 


« Tama King. For this end was I born, and for this cauſe came I into the world, 


« that I ſhould bear witneſs to the truth : every one that is of the truth heareth 
« my voice.” In this dialogue between our Saviour and Pilate, we may ob- 
ſerve, That being aſked, Whether he were the King of the Jews?” He an- 
ſwers ſo, that tho' he deny it not, yet he avoided giving the leaſt umbrage, that 


he had any deſign upon the government. For, though he allows himſelf to be 


a King, yet, to obviate any ſuſpicion, he tells Pilate, © his kingdom is not of 


« this world; and evidences it by this, that if he had pretended to any title to 


that country, his followers, which were not a few, and were forward enough 


to believe him their King, would have fought for him; if he had had a mind 


to ſet himſelf up by force, or his kingdom were ſo to be erected. *© But my 
« kingdom,” ſays he, is not from hence,” is not of this faſhion, or of this 
nas. -- POR „ | 1 
2. PILATE being, by his words and circumſtances, ſatisfied that he laid no 
claim to his province, or meant any diſturbance of the government, was yet a 
little ſurprized, to hear a man in that poor garb, without retinue, or ſo much 


as a ſervant, or a friend, own himſelf to be a King; and therefore aſks him, 


with ſome kind of wonder, Art thou a King then?“ 


3. Tuar our Saviour declares, that his great buſineſs into the world was, 


to teſtify and make good this great truth, that he was a King; i. e. in other 


words, that he was the Meſſiah. b 


4. THAT whoever were followers of the truth, and got into the way of truth 


ſiah, their King. har} rw, | 
PiLaTE being thus fatisfied, that he neither meant, nor could. there ariſe, 


and happineſs, received this doctrine concerning him, viz. That he was the Meſ- 


any harm from his pretence, whatever it was, to be a King, tells the Jews, ver. 
38. I find no fault in this man.” But the Jews were the more fierce, Luke 
xxili. 5. faying, © Ne ſtirreth up the people to ſedition, by his preaching through 


« all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place.“ And then Pilate, learning 
that he was of Galilee, Herod's juriſdiction, ſent him to Herod; to whom alſo 


592 


« the chief prieſts and ſcribes,” ver. 10. “ vehemently accuſed him.” Herod, 


finding all their accuſations either falſe or frivolous, thought our Saviour a bare 
object of contempt ; and fo, turning him only into ridicule, ſent him back to 


Pilate :- who, calling unto him-the chief prieſts, and the rulers, and the people, 
ver. 14. Said unto them, Ye have brought this man unto me, as one that per- 


< verteth the people; and behold, I having examined him before you, have 
found no fault in this man, touching theſe things whereof ye accuſe him; 
no, nor yet Herod ; for I ſent you to him: and lo, nothing worthy of death 


is done by him.” And therefore he would have releaſed him: © For he 


* knew the chief prieſts had delivered him through envy,” Mark xv. 10. And 


when they demanded Barabbas to be releaſed, but as for Jeſus, cried, . Crucify 
* him;” Luke xxiii. 22. © Pilate ſaid unto them the third time, Why? What 
de evil hath he done? I have found no cauſe of death in him; I will, therefore, 


© chaſtiſe him, and let him go.” 


Ws may obſerve, in all this whole proſecution of the Jews, that they would 
fain have got it out of Jeſus's own mouth, in expreſs words, that he was the 
Meſſiah: which not being able to do, with all their art and endeavour; all the 
reſt that they could alledge againſt him, not amounting to a proof before Pilate, 


that he clatmed-to be King of the Jews; or that he had cauſed, or done any 
thing towards a mutiny or inſurrection among the people (for upon theſe two, 
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as we ſee, their whole charge turned); Pilate again and again pronounced him 
innocent: for ſo he did a fourth, and a fifth time; bringing him ot to them, 
after he had whipped him, John xix. 4, 6. And after all, When Pilate faw 
ce that he could prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, he took 
et water, and waſhed his hands before the multitude, faying, I am innocent of 
“the blood of this juſt man: ſee you to it, Matt. xxvii. 24. Which gives us 1 
clear reaſon of the cautious and wary conduct of our Saviour, in not declarin 
himſelf, in the whole courſe of his miniſtry, ſo much as to his diſciples, much 
leſs to the multitude, or to the rulers of the Jews, in expreſs words, to be the 
Meſſiah the King; and why he kept himſelf always in prophetical, or parahbo. 
lical terms (he and his diſciples preaching only the kingdom of God, 1. e. of the 
Meſſiah, to be come); and left to his miracles to declare who he was; though 
this was the truth, which he came into the world, as he fays himſelf, John 
=_  xviii. 37. to teſtify, and which his diſciples were to believe. 
Þ WuIxN Pilate, ſatisfied of his innocence, would have releafed him; and the 
j # ]eus perſiſted to cry out, © Crucify him, crucify him,” John ix. 6. © Pilate 
= : « ſays'to them, Take ye him yourſelves, and crucify him: for I do not find any 
1 <« fault in him.” The Jews then, fince they could not make him a ſtate-crimi. 
4 | nal, by alledging his ſaying, that he was © the Son of God,” fay, by their law 
= it was a Capital crime, ver. 7. The Jews anſwered to Pilate, We have a lay, 
4 © and by our law he ought to die; becauſe he made himſelf the Son of God,” 
\ - i. e. becauſe, by ſaying © he is the Son of God, he has made himſelf the Meſ. 
= | ſiah, the Prophet, which was to come. For we find no other law but that a- 
gainſt falſe prophets, Deut. xviii. 20. whereby © making himſelf the Son of 
© God,” deſerved death. After this, Pilate was the more defirous to releaſe him, 
| ver. 12, 13. But the Jews cried out, ſaying, If thou let this man go, thou art 
| : - © not Cæſar's friend: whoſoever maketh himſelf a King, ſpeaketh againſt Cæ- 
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© far.” Here we fee the ſtreſs of their charge againſt Jeſus; whereby they ho- 

| ped to take away his life, viz. that he made himſelf King.“ We ſee alſo upon 
=_ what they grounded this accuſation, viz. Becauſe he had owned himſelf to be 
4 ce the Son of God.” For he had, in their hearing, never made or profeſſed him- 
=_ ſelf to be a King. We ſee here, likewiſe, the reaſon why they were ſo deſirous 
1 to draw, from his own mouth, a confeſſion in expreſs words, that he was the 
3 Meſſiah, viz. That they might have what might be a clear proof that he did ſo. 
1 And, laſt of all, we ſee the reaſon why, though in expreſſions which they un- 
1 derſtood, he owned himſelf to them to be the Meſſiah; yet he avoided declaring 
1 it to them, in ſuch words, as might look criminal at Pilate's tribunal. He owned 
1 himſelf to be the Meſſiah plainly, to the underſtanding of the Jews; but in ways 
44 that could not, to the underſtanding of Pilate, make it appear that he had laid 
wy claim to the kingdom of Judea, or went about to make himſelf King of that 
ap country. But whether his ſaying, that he was * the Son of God,” was criminal 
+480 by their law, that Pilate troubled not himſelf about. = 
1 Hnx that conſiders what Tacitus, Suetonius, Seneca de benef. 1. 3. c. 26. ſay 
5 of Tiberius and his reign, will find how neceſſary it was for our Saviour, if he 
"IR would not die as à criminal and a traitor, to take great heed to his words and ac- 
"v8 tions; that he did or ſaid not any thing that might be offenſive, or give the leaſt 
vil umbrage to the Roman government. It behoved an innocent man, who was ta- 
. ken notice of, for ſomething extraordinary in him, to be very wary under a jea- 
1 lous and cruel prince, who encouraged informations, and filled his reign with 
ml executions for treaſon ; under whom, words ſpoken innocently, or in jeſt, if 
1 they could be miſconſtrued, were made treaſon, and proſecuted with a rigou!, 
4 that made it always the ſame thing to be accuſed and condemned. And there- 
1 fore we ſee, that when the Jews told Pilate, John xix. 12. that he ſhould not 
"BY be a friend to Cæſar, if he let Jeſus go (for that whoever made himſelf king, was 
"ha | a rebel againſt Cæſar); he aſks them no more, whether they would take Barab- 
vt bas, and ſpare Jeſus; but (though againſt his conſcience) gives him up to death, 
1 to ſecure his own head. e WF Dt. 
4:4 | Ons thing more there is, that gives us light into this wife and neceſſarily 
is cautious management of himſelf, which manifeſtly agrees with it, and makes : 
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2s delivered in the SCRIPTURES. 


part of it: and that is, the choice of his apoſtles; exactly ſuited to the deſigi | 


and foreſight of the neceſſity of keeping the declaration of the kingdom of the 
Meſſiah, which was now expected, within certain general terms, during his mi- 
niſtty. It was not fit to open himſelf too plainly or forwardly, to the heady 


Jews, that he himſelf was the Meſſiah: that was to be left to the obſervation 


of thoſe, who would attend to the purity of his life, the teſtimony of his mi- 
racles, and the conformity of all, with the predictions concerning him; by theſe 
marks, thoſe he lived amongſt were to find it out, without an expreſs promul- 
ation that he was the Meſſiah, till after his death. His kingdom was to be 
opened to them by degrees, as well to prepare them to receive it, as to enable 
him to be long enough amongſt them, to perform what was the work of the 


Meſſiah, to be done; and fulfil all thoſe ſeveral parts of what was foretold of him 


in the old teſtament, and we ſee applied to him in the new. : 

Taz Jews had no other thoughts of their Meſſiah, but of a mighty tempo- 
ral prince, that ſhould raiſe their nation into an higher degree of power, domi- 
nion and proſperity, than ever it had enjoyed. They were filled with the expec- 
tation of a glorious earthly kingdom. It was not, therefore, for a poor man, the 
ſon of a carpenter, and (as they thought) born in Galilee, to pretend to it. None 
of the Jews, no, not his diſciples could have borne this, if he had expreſly a- 
vowed this at firſt, and began his preaching, and the opening of his kingdom this 
way , eſpecially if he had added to it, that in a year or two, he ſhould die an ig- 


nominious death upon the croſs. They are therefore prepared for the truth by 
degrees. Firſt, John the Baptiſt tells them, © The kingdom of God (a name, 

« by which the Jews called the kingdom of the Meſſiah) is at hand.” Then our 
Saviour comes, and he tells them * of the kingdom of God ;” ſometimes that it 


is at hand, and upon ſome occaſions, that it is come; but fays, in his publick 
preaching, little or nothing of himſelf. Then come the apoſtles and evangeliſts, 
after his death, and they, in expreſs words, teach what his birth, life, and doc- 
trine had done before, and had prepared the well-diſpoſed to receive, viz. That 
« Teſus is the Meſſhah.” by 

To this deſign and method of publiſhing the goſpel, was the choice of the 


apoſtles exactly adjuſted; a company of poor, ignorant, illiterate men; who, 


as Chriſt himſelf tells us, Matt. x1. 25. and Luke x. 21. were not of the © wiſe 
and prudent” men of the world: they were, in that reſpect, but mere chil- 
dren. "Theſe, convinced by the miracles they ſaw him daily do, and the unblame- 
able life he led, might be diſpoſed to believe him to be the Meſſiah: and tho 
they, with others, expected a temporal kingdom on earth, might yet reſt ſa- 
tisfied in the truth of their Maſter, (who had honoured them with being near 
his perſon) that it would come, without being too inquiſitive after the time, 


manner, or ſeat of his kingdom, as men of letters, more ſtudied in their rab- 
bins, or men of buſineſs, more verſed in the world, would have been forward 


to have been. Men great, or wiſe, in knowledge, or ways of the world, would 
hardly have been kept from prying more narrowly into his defign and conduct; 
or from queſtioning him about the ways and meaſures he would take, for aſcend- 
ing the throne; and what means were to be uſed towards it, and when they 
ſhould in earneſt ſet about it. Abler men, of higher births or thoughts, would 
hardly have been hindered from whiſpering, at leaſt to their friends and relations, 
that their Maſter was the Meſſiah ; and that, though he concealed himſelf to a 


hit opportunity, and 'till things were ripe for it, yet they ſhould, ere long, ſee 
him break out of his obſcurity, caſt off the cloud, and declare himſelf, as he 


was, King of Iſrael. But the ignorance and lowneſs of theſe good, poor men, 
made them of another temper. They went along, in an implicit truſt on him, 
punctually keeping to his commands, and not exceeding his commiſſion, When 


he ſent them to preach the goſpel, he bid them preach © the kingdom of God“ 
to be at hand; and that they did, without being more particular than he had 


ordered, or mixing their own prudence with his commands, to promote the 
kingdom of the Mefſiah. They preached it, without giving, or ſo much as 
intimating, that their Maſter was he: which men of another condition, and an 
higher education” would ſcarce have forborn to have done. When he aſked 


You. . 64 them, 


5 


2:60 The. Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIAN IT v, 
them, who they thought him to be; and Peter anſwered; © The Meſſiah, the 
t Son of God, Matt. vi. 16. he plainly news by the following. words, that 
he himſelf had not told them ſo; and at the fame time, ver. 20. forbids them 4 
to tell this their, opinion of him to any body. How obedient: they were to him 4 
in this, we may not only eonelude from the ſilence of the evangeliſts concern- 4 
the exact obedience three of them paid to a like command of his. He takes 1 
Peter, James and John, into a mountain; and there Moſes and Elias coming to q 
| him, he is transſigured before them, Matt. xvii, 9. He charges them, faying, + 
« See. that-ye, tell no man what ye have ſeen, till the Son of man ſhalt be riſen 3 
ee from the dead And St. Luke tells us, what punctual obſervers they were of 3 
his orders in this caſe, chap. ix. 36. | „They kept it cloſe, and told no man, in E 
i T7 ce thoſe days, any of thoſe things which they had ſeen.” - 3 
= _ Ware THER: twelve other men, of quicker parts, and of a ſation or breed- 
= | ing, which might have given them any opinion of themſelves, or their own abi. 


lities, would have been ſo eaſily kept from meddling, beyond juſt what was pre- 
ſcribed them, in a matter they had ſo much intereſt in; and have faid nothing 
of what they might, in human prudence, have thought would have contributed 
to their maſter's reputation, and made way for his advancement to his kingdom, 


| 7 I leave to be conſidered, And it may ſuggeſt matter of meditation, whether 
"ol St. Paul was not for this reaſon, by his learning, parts, and warmer temper, 
= 8 better fitted for an apoſtle after, than during our Saviour's miniſtry: and there- 
=_ fore, though a choſen veſſel, was not by the divine wiſdom called till after 
= Chriſt's reſurrection. CCC 

. - I or this only as a ſubject of magnifying the admirable contrivance of 
| the divine wiſdom, in the whole work of our redemption, as far we are able 


. to trace it, by the footſteps which God hath made viſible to human reaſon. 
1 For, though it be as eaſy to omnipotent power to do all things by an immediate 
| over-ruling will, and fo to make any inſtruments work, even contrary to their 
, bon nature, in ſubſerviency to his ends; yet his wiſdom is not uſually at the 
expence of miracles, (if I may ſo ſay) but only in caſes that require them, for 
the evidencing of ſome revelation or miſſion, to be from him. He does con- 
ſtantly (unleſs where the confirmation of ſome truth requires it otherwiſe) bring 
1 about his purpoſes by means operating according to their natures. If it were 
. not ſo, the courſe and evidence of things would be confounded, miracles would 
1 | loſe their name and force; and there could be no diſtinction between natural 
and ſupernatural. | Soto } 
THERE had been no room left to ſee and admire the wiſdom, as well as in- 
_ nocence of our Saviour, if he had raſhly every where expoſed himſelf to the 
1 1 fury of the Jews, and had always been preſerved by a miraculous ſuſpenſion of 
| their malice, or a miraculous reſcuing him out of their hands. It was enough 
for him once to eſcape from the men of Nazareth, who were going to throw 


14 him down a precipice, for him never to preach to them again. Our Saviour 
= | had multitudes that followed him f the loaves ; who barely ſeeing the miracles 
= | that he did, would have made hm King. If to the miracles he did, he had 
HY openly added, in expreſs words, that he was the Mefliah, and the King, they 
14 expected to deliver them, he would have had more followers, and warmer in the 
1 cauſe, and readier to ſet him up at the head of a tumult. Theſe indeed God, by 
his a miraculous influence, might have hindered from any ſuch attempt : but then 
1 poſterity could not have believed, that the nation of the Jews did, at that time, 
1 expect the Meſſiah, their King and Deliverer; or that Jeſus, who declared 
10 himſelf to be that King and Deliverer, ſhewed any miracles amongſt them, to 
. convince them of it, or did any thing worthy to make him be credited or fe- 
"13 _ ceived, If he had gone about preaching to the multitude, which he drew after 
bit him, that he was the © Mefliah, the King of Ifrae},” and this had been ev: 
Wit denced to Pilate ; God could indeed, by a ſupernatural influence upon his mind, 
off have made Pilate pronounce him innocent, and not condemn him as a male- 
4 factor, who had openly, for three years together, preached ſedition to the 
14 people, and endeavoured to perſuade them, that he was „the Meſſiah, their 
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ec King,” of the blood royal of David, come to deliver them. But then I aſk, 
« Whether poſterity would not either have ſuſpected the ſtory, or that ſome art 


te had been uſed ti) gain that teſtimony from Pilate ?” Becauſe he could not 


(for nothing) have been ſo favourable to Jeſus, as to be willing to releaſe ſo tur- 
bulent and ſeditious 11 man; to declare him innocent, and to caſt the blame and 
guilt of his death, as unjuſt, upon the envy of the Jews. ER OUGHT 

Bu T now, the mialice of the chief prieſts, ſcribes and Phariſees ; the headi- 
neſs of the mob, anim ated with hopes, and raiſed with miracles; Judas's trea- 
chery, and Pilate's care of his government, and of the peace of his province, 
all working naturally zis they ſhould ; Jeſus, by the admirable warinefs of his 
carriage, and an extraordinary wiſdom, viſible in his whole conduct, weathers 


all theſe difficulties, dees the work he comes for, uninterruptedly goes about 


preaching his full appc inted time, ſufficiently manifeſts himſelf to be the Meſ- 
fiah, in all the partici ilars the ſcriptures had foretold of him; and when his 


hour is come, ſuffers death : but is acknowledged, both*by Judas that betrayed, 


and Pilate thathhnden ined him, to die innocent. For, to uſe his own words; 


bY 


Luke xxiv. 46 T1 zus it is written, and thus it behoved the Meſſiah to ſuf- 


thoſe words to St. Peter, Matt. xxvi. 53. © Thinkeſt thou that I cannot now 
« pray to my father, and he ſhall preſently give me more than twelve legions 
« of angels? But ho then ſhall the ſcripture be fulfilled, that thus it muſt 
* . 1 ry 

HAVING this chew to guide us, let us now obſerve, how our Saviour's 
preaching and condrict comported with it in the laſt ſcene of his life, How 
cautious he had been in the former part of. his miniſtry, we have already ob- 


ſerved. We never find him to uſe the name of the Meſſiah but once, till he 
now name to Jeruſabem, this laſt paſſover. Before this; his preaching and mi- 


racles were leſs at Jeruſalem, (where he uſed to make but very ſhort ſtays) than 
any where elſe. Brit now he comes ſix days before the feaſt, and is every 
day in the temple tea ching; and there publickly heals the blind and the lame, 


in the preſence of the ſcribes, Phariſees, and chief prieſts. The time of his 


miniſtry drawing to zin end, and his hour coming, he cared not how much the 


chief prieſts, elders, rulers, and the ſanhedrim, were provoked againſt him by 


his doctrine and miri cles: he was as open and bold in his preaching, and doing 
the works of the Me ſſiah now at Jeruſalem, and in the fight of the rulers, an 

of all the people, as he bad been before cautious and reſerved there, and careful to 
be little taken notice of in that place, and not to come in their way more than 
needs. All that he row took care of, was not what they ſ 
or deſign againſt hin, (for he knew they would ſeize him) but to ſay or do 
nothing that might He a juſt matter of accuſation againſt him, to render him cri- 
minal to the governor. But, as for the grandees of the Jewiſh nation, he ſpares 
them not, but ſharplly now reprehends their miſcarriages publickly in the temple ; 
where he calls thetn, more than once, hypocrites ;* as is to be ſeen, Matt. 


xxiii. And concludes all with no ſofter a compellation than “ ſerpents, and 


generation of viprs.” 3 
AFTER this ſerzere reproof of the ſcribes and Phariſees, being retired with 


bis diſciples into the © Mount of Olives,” over-againſt the temple, and there 


foretelling the deſtruction of it; his diſciples aſk him, Matth. xxiv. 3, &c. 
* When it ſhould be, and what ſhould be the ſigns of his coming?“ He ſays, 
to them, © Take heed that no man deceive you: for many ſhall come in m 


cc 


only mine, ſaying, © I am the Meſſiah, and ſhall deceive many.” But be not 


vou by them mifle'd, nor by perſecution driven away from this fundamental 


truth, that Jam the: Mefliah ; © for many ſhall be ſcandalized,” and apoſtatize z 
but he that endures to the end, the ſame ſhall be ſaved: and this goſpel 


of the kingdom ſhall be preached in all the world; 1. e. the good news of 


me, the Meſſiah, and my kingdom, ſhall be ſpread through the world. This 


was the great and cnly point of belief they were warned to ſtick to; and this is 


inculcated again, ver. 23,26. and Mark Xili. '42 I,--2% with this emphatical ap- 


And of his whole conduct, we have a reaſon and clear reſolution in 


ſhould think of him, 


name,” i. e. taking on them the name and dignity of the Meſſiah, which is 


plication 


we 


: 
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plication. to them, in both theſe evangeliſts,” * Behold, I have told you before. 


hand; remember, you are forewarned.” 


-. Tr1s was in his anſwer to the apoſtles enquiry, concerning his“ coming, 
* and the end of the world, ver. 35 For ſo We tranſlate T1; QUVTENELQS Tg 10. 
We muſt underſtand the diſciples here to put their queſtion, according to the 
notion and way of ſpeaking of the Jews. For they had two worlds, as we tran. 
ſlate it, & wy. , Y pernuv air; © the preſent world,” and the “ world to 
e come.“ The kingdom of God, as they called it, or the time of the Me. 
ſiah, they called 5 perxnuv aiwr, © the world to come,” which they believed 
was to put an end to © this world ;” and that then the juſt ſhould be raiſed from 
the dead, to enjoy, in that new world,” a happy eternity, with thoſe of the 
_ Jewiſh nation, who ſhould be then living. 8 5 
Tus E two things, viz. the viſible and powerful appearance of his king. 
dom, and the end of the world, _ confounded in the apoſtles queſtion, our 
Saviour does not ſeparate them, nor diſtinctly reply to them apagt ; but, leaving 
the inquirers in the common opinion, anſwers at once conceri his coming to 
take vengeance on the Jewiſh nation, and put an end to theif church, worſhip 
and commonwealth ; which was their 5 wy aiwy, © preſent world,” which 
they counted ſhould laſt till the Meſſiah came; and ſo it did, and then had an 
end put to it. And to this he joins his laſt coming to judg;ment, in the glory of 
bis F. ather, to put a final end to this world, and all the diſpenſation belonging 
to the poſterity of Adam, upon earth. This joining thera together, made hi 
anſwer obſcure, and hard to be underſtand by them then; nor was it fafe for 
him to ſpeak plainer of his kingdom, and the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, unleſs 
he had a mind to be accuſed for having deſigns againſt the government, For 
Judas was amongſt them: and whether no other but his apoſtles, were compre- 
hended under the name of © his diſciples,” who were with him at this time, one 
cannot determine. Our Saviour, therefore, ſpeaks of his kingdom in no other 
ſtyle, but that which he had along hitherto uſed, viz. “ the kingdom of 
God,” Luke xxi. 31. When you ſee theſe things come to paſs, know ye, 
<«« that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand.“ And continuing on his diſcourſe 
with them, he has the ſame expreſſion, Matth. xxv. 1. * Then the kingdom of 
* heaven ſhall be like unto ten virgins.” At the end of the following parable of 
the talents, he adds, ver. 31. When the Son of man ſhall come in his glory, 
« and all the holy angels with him, then ſhall he fit upon the throne of his glory, 
«© And before him ſhall be gathered all the nations. And he ſhall ſet the ſheep 
* on his right hand, and the goats on his left. Then ſhall the KING ſay, &c. 
Here he deſcribes to his diſciples, the appearance of. his kingdom, wherein he 
will ſhew himſelf a King in glory upon his throne; but this in ſuch a way, and 
ſo remote, and fo unintelligible to an heathen magiſtrate ; that, if it had been 
alledged againſt him, it would have ſeemed rather the dream of a crazy brain, 
than the contrivance of an ambitious or dangerous man, deſigning againſt 
the government ; the way of exprefling what he meant, being in the prophetick 
ſtyle, which is ſeldom ſo plain as to be underſtood, till accompliſhed. "Tis 
plain, that his diſciples themſelves comprehended not what the kingdom he here 
ſpoke of, from their queſtion to him after his reſurrection, * Wilt thou at this 
© time reſtore again the kingdom unto Ifrael ?” 1 

HA IN finiſhed theſe diſcourſes, he takes order for the paſſover, and eats 
it with his diſciples; and at ſupper tells them, that one of them ſhould betray 
him; and adds, John xiii. 19. © I tell it you now, before it come, that when 
ce 1t is come to paſs, you may know that I am.” He does not ſay out,“ the 
Meſſiah; Judas ſhould not have that to fay againſt him, if he would; though 
that be the ſenſe in which he uſes this expreſſion, 29% cu, ] am,“ more than 
once. And that this is the meaning of it, is clear from Mark xii. 6. Luke xxl. 
8. In both which evangeliſts the words are, For many ſhall come in my 
name, faying, eyw «ps, I am:“ the meaning whereof we ſhall find explained in 
the parallel place of 'St, Matthew, chap. xxiy. 3. For many ſhall come in my 
name, ſaying, & ew 6 Xpicog, © am the Meſſiah.” Here, in this place of 


John xiii. Jeſus forctells what ſhould happen to him, vrz, that W 5. be- 
5 en | eybetra 
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15 501 by Judas; a ing this prediction, to the many other particulars of his 
death and fuffering, which he had at other times foretold to them. And here 
he tells them the reaſon of theſe his predictions, viz. that afterwards they might 
be a confitmation to their faith. And what was it that he would, have them be- 
lieve, and be confirmed in the belief of ? Nothing but this, art 84 kite, that © he 
« was the Mefliah,” The fame. reafon he gives; John xiii. 28. . You have 
* heard, how I faid unto yon, I go away, and come again unto you: and now 
ce J have told vou, before 1 it come to paſs, that when it is come to paſs, ye might 
ce believe. 
WnũkEN Judas bad left * and was gone out, he talks 1 little freer to them 
of his glory and his kingdom, than ever he had done before. For now he 
ſpeaks plainly of himſelf, and of his kingdom, John xiii. 31. © Therefore 
«© when he ¶ Judas} was gone out, Jeſus faid, Now is the Son of man glorified, 
« and God is alſo glorified in him. And, if God be glorified in him, God ſhall 
« alfo glorify him in himſelf, and ſhall ſtraitway glorify him.” And Luke xxii. 
20. « And I will appoint unto yon a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed 
« unto me; that ye may eat and drink with me at my table, in my kingdom.” 
Though he has every where, all along through his miniſtry, preached the 
« goſpel of the kingdom; and nothing elſe but that and repentance, and the 
duties of a good life; yet it has been always © the kingdom of God,” and 
« the kingdom of heaven:” and I do not remember, that any-where, til now, 
he uſes any ſuch expreſſion, as, my kingdom;“ But here now he ſpeaks in 
the firſt perſon, © I will appoint you a kingdom; and, © in my kingdom :” 
and this we 1ce is only to the eleven, now. Judas was gone from them. 
___ Wrrx theſe eleven, whom he was now jult leaving, he has a long diſcourſe 
|... comfort them for the loſs of him; and to prepare them for the perſecution 
ol the world; and to exhort them to keep his commandments, and to love one 
another. And here one may expect all the articles of faith ſhould be laid down 
plainly ; if any thing elſe were required of them to believe, but what he had 
taught them, and they believed already, viz. © That he was the Meſſiah,“ 
John xiv. 1. Te believe in God, believe alſo in me.” Ver. 29. © I have told 
+ you before it come to paſs, that when it is come to paſs, ye may believe.” 
It is believing on him, without any thing elſe, John xvi. 3 1. Jeſus anſwered 
« them, Do ye now believe?” This was in anſwer to their profeſſion, ver. 30. 
% Now are we ſure, that thou knoweſt all things, and needeſt not that any man 
« ſhould aſk thee : by this we believe that thou cameſt forth from God.” 
Joux xvii. 20. Neither pray 1 for theſe alone, but for them alſo which 
« ſhall believe on me through their word.” All that is ſpoke of believing, in 
this laſt ſermon to them, is only © believing on him,” or believing that © he 
came from God; which was no other than believing him to be the Meſſiah. 
InpeeD, John xiv. 9. Our Saviour tells Philip, He that hath ſeen me, 
« hath ſeen the Father.” And adds, ver. 10. © Belicveſt thou not that I am 
« in the Father, and the Father in me ? The words that I ſpeak unto you, I 
e ſpeak not of myſelf: but the Father, that dwelleth in me, he doth the 
* works.” Which being in anſwer to Philip's words, ver. 9. Shew us the 
Father, ſeem to import thus much: © No man hath feen God at any time,“ 
he is known only by his works. And that he is my Father, and I the Son of 
God, i. e. the Meſſiah, you may know by the works I have done; which it is 
impoſſible I could do of myſelf, but by the union I have with God my Father. 
For that by being © in God,” and “ God in him,” he ſignifies ſuch an union 
with God, that God operates in and by him, appears not only by the words a- 
bore- cited out of ver 10. (which can ſcarce otherwiſe be made coherent ſenſe) | . 
but alſo from the ſame phraſe, uſed again by our Saviour preſently after, ver. 
20, * At that day,” viz. after his reſurrection, when they ſhould ſee him a= 
gain, * ye ſhall know that I am in my Father, and you in me, and I in you; 
* by the works that I ſhall enable you to do, through a power I have re- 
caved from the Father : which whoſoever ſees me do, muſt acknowledge the 
Father to be in me; and whoſoever ſees you do, muſt acknowledge me to be in 


you. And therefore he ſays, ver. 12. © Verily, verily, I ſay unto you, he that 
Vor. . 7A. „ belieyeth 
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© believeth on me, the works that I do ſhall he alſo do, becauſe I go unto my 
„Father.“ Though I go away, yet I ſhall be in you, who believe in me; 
and ye ſhall be enabled to do miracles alſo, for the carrying on of my kingdom, 
as I have done; that it may be manifeſted by others, that you are ſent by me, 
as I have evidenced to you, that I am ſent by the Father. And hence it is that 
he ſays, in the immediately preceding ver. 11. Believe me, that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in nie; if not, believe me for the ſake of the works 


« themſelves.” Let the works that I have done convince you, that J am ſent by 


the Father; that he is with me, and that I do nothing but by his will, and by 
virtue of the union I have with bim; and that conſequently J am the Meſſfah, 
who am anointed, ſanctified, and ſeparated by the Father, to the work for which 


To confirm them in this faith, and to enable them to do ſuch works as he 
had done, he promiſes them the Holy Ghoſt, John xiv. 25, 26. © Theſe things 
I have faid unto you, being yet preſent with you.“ But when I am gone, 
*« The Holy Ghoſt, the Paraclet,” (which may fignify Monitor, as well as 


' Comforter, or Advocate) * which the Father ſhall fend you in my name, he 


<« ſhall ſhew you all things, and bring to your remembrance all things which! 
« have ſaid.” So that, conſidering all that I have ſaid, and laying it together, 
and comparing it with what you ſhall ſee come to paſs, you may be more a- 
bundantly aflured, that J am the Meſſiah; and fully comprehend, that I have 
done and ſuffered all things foretold of the Meſſiah, and that were to be accom- 
pliſhed and fulfilled in him, according to the ſcriptures. / But be not filled with 
grief, that I leave you, John xvi. 7. It is expedient for you, that I go away; 
&« for if I go not away, the Paraclet will not come unto you.” One reaſon 
why, if he went not away, the Holy Ghoſt could not come, we may gather 
from what has been obſerved, concerning the prudent and wary carriage of our 
Saviour all through his miniſtry that he might not incur death with the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of a malefactor. And therefore, though his diſciples believed him to 
be the Meſſiah , yet they neither underſtood it ſo well, nor were ſo well con- 
firmed in the belief of it, as after that, he being crucified and riſen again, they 
had received the Holy Ghoſt; and with the gifts of the Holy Spirit, a fuller 
and clearer evidence and knowledge that he was the Meſſiah. They then were 
enlightened to ſee how his kingdom was ſuch as the ſcriptures foretold, though 
not ſuch as they, till then, had expected. And now this knowledge and aſſu- 
rance, received from the Holy Ghoſt, was of uſe to him after his reſurrection ; 
when they could now boldly go about, and openly preach, as they did, that Je- 
ſus was the Meſhah ; confirming that doctrine by the miracles which the Holy 


Ghoſt empowered them to do. But till he was dead and gone, they could not 


do this. Their going about openly preaching, as they did after his reſurrection, 
that Jeſus was the Meſſiah; and doing miracles every-where, to make it good, 


would not have conſiſted with that character of humility, peace and innocence, 


which the Meſſiah was to ſuſtain, if they had done it before his crucifixion. 


For this would have drawn upon him the condemnation of a malefactor, either 


as a ſtirrer of ſedition againſt the publick peace, or as a pretender to the king- 
dom of Iſrael. Hence we ſee, that they, who before his death preached only 
the “ goſpel of the kingdom ;” that “ the kingdom of God was at hand; as 
ſoon as they had received the Holy Ghoſt, after his reſurrection, changed their 
ſtyle, and every-where in expreſs words declare, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, that 
King which was to come. This, the following words here in St. John xv! 
8.14. confirm, where he goes on to tell them, © And when he is come, he Will 
*© convince the world of ſin; becauſe they believed not on me.” Your preach- 
ing then, accompanied with miracles, by the affiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, (hall 
be a conviction to the world, that the Jews ſinned in not beliving me to be the 


Meſſiah. Of righteouſneſs, or juſtice : © becauſe I go to my Father, and ye 


* ſee me no more.” By the ſame preaching and miracles you ſhall confirm the 
doctrine of my aſcenſion ; and thereby convince the world, that I was that juſt 


one, who am, therefore, aſcended to the Father into heaven, where no unju 


perſon ſhall enter. Of judgment; becauſe the prince of this world is vagen 
: | | l An 


* 


1 


as delivered in the ScRIP TURES“ 

And by the ſame aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, ye ſhall convince the world, that 
the devil is judged or condemned, by your caſting of him out, and deſtroying his 
kingdom, and his worſhip, where-ever you preach. Our Saviour adds, *“ T have 
«yet many things to ſay unto you, but you cannot bear them now.” They 
were yet ſo full of a temporal kingdom, that they could not bear the diſcovery 
of what kind of kingdom his was, nor what a King he was to be: and there- 
fore he leaves them to the coming of the Holy Ghoſt, for a farther and ful- 
ler diſcovery of himſelf, and the kingdom of the Mefliah ; for fear they 
ſhould be ſcandalized in him, and give up the hopes they now had in him, and 
forſake him. This he tells them, ver. 1. of this xvith chapter: * Theſe things 
« have ſaid unto you, that you may not be ſcandalized. The laſt thing he 
had told them, before his ſaying this to them, we find in the laſt verſes of the 
precedent chapter: When the Paraclet is come, the Spirit of truth, he ſhall 
« witneſs concerning me.” He ſhall ſhew you who I am, and witneſs it to the 
world; and then, © Ye alſo ſhall bear witneſs, becauſe ye have been with me 
« from the beginning.” He thall call to your mind, what I have faid and done, 
that ye may underſtand it, ard know, and bear witneſs concerning me. And 
again here, John xvi. after he had told them, they conld not bear what he had 
more to ſay, he adds, ver. 13. Howbeit, when the Spirit of truth is come, he 


« will guide you into all truth; and he will ſhew you things to come: he thall 


« glorify me.“ By the Spirit, when he comes, ye ſhall be fully inſtructed con- 


cerning me; and though you cannot yet, from what J have faid to you, clearly 


comprehend my kingdom and glory, yet he ſhall make it known to you wherein 


it conſiſts: and though I am now in a mean ſtate, and ready to be given up 


to contempt, torment, and death, fo that ye know not what to think of it; 
yet the Spirit, when he comes, © ſhall glorify me,” and fully ſatisfy you of my 
power and kingdom ; and that I fit on the right hand of God, to order all 
things for the good and increaſe of it, till I come again at the laſt day, in the 
fulneſs of glory. Ta er LS ps 0 
ACccoRDINGLY, the apoſtles had a full and clear fight and perſuaſion of 
this, after they had received the Holy Ghoſt ; and they preached it every-where 
_ boldly and openly, without the leaſt remainder of doubt or uncertainty. But 


that, even ſo late as this, they underſtood not his death and reſurrection, is evi- 


dent from ver. 17, 18. © Then ſaid ſome of his diſciples among themſelves, 
« What is this that he faith unto us; A little while, and ye ſhall not ſee me; 


e and again, a little while, and ye ſhall ſee me; and becauſe I go to the Fa- 
ther? They ſaid therefore, What is this that he faith, A little while? We 
% know not what he ſaith.” Upon which he goes on to diſcourſe to them of 
his death and reſurrection, and of the power they ſhould have of doing mira- 


cles. But all this he declares to them in a myſtical and involved way of ſpeak- 


ing: as he tells them himſelf, ver. 25. © Theſe things have I ſpoken to you in 
e proverbs ;” i. e. in general, obſcure, ænigmatical, or figurative terms (all 
which, as well as alluſive apologues, the Jews called proverbs or parables.) Hi- 
therto my declaring of myſelf to you hath been obſcure, and with reſerve ; and 
I have not ſpoken of myſelf to you in plain and dire& words, becauſe ye 
could not bear it“ A Meffiah, and not a King, you could not underſtand : 
and a King, living in poverty and perſecution, and dying the death of a ſlave 


and malefactor upon a croſs, you could not put together. And had I told you 


in plain words, that I was the Meſſiah, and given you a direct commiſſion to 
preach to others, that J profeſſedly owned myſelf to be the Meſſiah, you and 
they would have been ready to have made a commotion, to have ſet me upon 
the throne of my father David, and fight for me; and that your Meſſiah, your 
King, in whom are your hopes of a kingdom, ſhould not be delivered up into 


the hands of his enemies, to be put to death; and of this, Peter will inſtantly 


give you a proof. But © the time cometh, when I ſhall no more ſpeak unto 
** you in parables; but I ſhall ſhew unto you plainly of the Father.” My death 
and reſurrection, and the coming of the Holy Ghoſt, will ſpeedily enlighten 
you, and then I ſhall make you know the will and deſign of the Father; what 
2 kingdom I am to haye, and by what means, and to what end, ver. 27. And 


this 
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0 for the ſervant knoweth not what his Lord does: but I have called ye friends ; 


the Meſſiah. And in ver. 21. and 23. he prays, That the world may be- 


the croſs, was to confirm his doctrine, by giving falvation to one of the 


cauſe ye have believed that I am < the Son of God, the Meſſiah; that he hath 


ther pray I for theſe alone, but for them alſo, who ſhall believe on me through 


to be the Meſſiah: for ſo much the words of his requeſt imported, when he 


by fin, loſt paradiſe, i. e. a Rate of happy immortality ; here the believing 
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The Reaſonableneſs of CHRIS TIANI T V, 


this the Father himſelf will new unto you? © For he loveth yon, becauſe 50 
have loved me, and have believed that 1 came ont from the Father.” g. 
anointed and ſent me; though it hath not been yet fully diſcovered to you, what 
kind of kingdom it ſhall be, nor by what means brought about. And then our 
Saviour, without being afked, explaining to them what he had faid, and mak. 
ing them underſtand better, what before they ſtuck at, and complained ſecretly 
among themſelves that they underſtood not; they thereupon declare, ver. 30. 
© Now are we ſure that thou knoweſt all things, and needeſt not that an 
te man ſhould aſł thee.” is plain, thou knowelt men's thoughts and doubt 
before they aſk. * By this we believe that thou cameſt forth from God. Je. 
« ſus anſwered, Do ye now believe?” Notwithſtanding that you now believe 
that I came from God, and am the Meſſiah, ſent by him; * Behold, the hoy 
* cometh, yea, is now come, that ye ſhall be icattered ;” and as it is, Matth. 
XXvi, 31. and “ ſhall all be ſcandalized in me. What it is to be ſcandalized 
in him, we may ſee by what followed, hereupon, if that which he ſays to $t, 


4 


Peter, Mafk xiv. did not ſufficiently explain it. 


Tus I have been the more particular in; that it may be ſeen, that in this 
laſt diſcourſe to his diſciples (where he opened himſelf more than he had hitherto 
done; and where, if any thing more was required to make them believers, 
than what they already believed, we might have expected they ſhould haye 
heard of it) there were no new articles propoſed to them, but what they believed 
before, viz. that he was the Meſſiah, the Son of God, ſent from the Father; 
though of his manner of proceeding, and his ſudden leaving of the world, and 
ſome few particulars, he made them underſtand ſomething more, than they did 
before. But as to the main deſign of the goſpel, viz. that he had a kingdom, 
that he ſhould be put to death, and riſe again, and aſcend into heaven to 
his Father, and come again in glory to judge the world; this he had told them: 
and fo had acquainted them with the great counſel of God, in ſending him the 
Meſſiah, and omitted nothing that was neceſlary to be known or believed in it. 
And ſo he tells them himſelf, John xv. 15. Henceforth I call ye not ſervants; 


&© for ALL THINGS I have heard of my Father, I have made known unto vou; 
though perhaps ye do not fo fully comprehend them, as you will ſhortly; when 
Jam rifen and aſcended. i - Ef devs . 
To conclude all, in his prayer, which ſhuts up this diſcourſe, he tells the 
Father what he had made known to his apoſtles ; the reſult whereof we have, 
John xvii. 8. © I have given unto them the words which thou gaveſt me, and 
« they have received them, and THEY HAVE BELIEVED THAT THOU 
DIDST SEND ME, Which is, in effect, that he was the Meſſiah promiſed 
and ſent by God. And then he prays for them, and adds, ver, 20, 21. © Nei- 


e their word.” What that word was, through which others ſhould believe in 
him, we have ſeen in the preaching of the apoſtles, all through the hiſtory of 
the Acts, viz. this one great point, that Jeſus was the Mefliah. The apoſtles, 
he ſays, ver. 25. know that thou haſt ſent me;“ 1, e. are aſſured that I am 


« lieve” (which ver. 23. is called knowing) “ that thou haſt ſent me.” 80 
that what Chriſt would have believed by his diſciples, we may fee by this his 
laſt prayer for them, when he was leaving the world, as well as by what he 
preached: whilſt he was in it. 
AND, as a teſtimony of this, one of his laſt actions, even when he was upon 


thieves that was crucified with him, upon his declaration, that he believed him 
ſaid, Remember me, Lord, when thou comeſt into thy kingdom,” Luke XX1ll, 
42. To which Jeſus replied, ver. 43 N Verily, I ſay unto thee, To-day ſhalt 


thou be with me in paradiſe.” An dgpreſſion very remarkable: for as Adam, 


thief, 


* Ss e 
1 


as delivered in the SCRIPTURES. 
thief, through his faith in Jeſus the Meſſiah, is promiſed to be put in paradiſe, 


and ſo reinſtated in an happy immortality. el 

Tuvs our Saviour ended his life. And what he did after his reſurreQion; 
St; Luke tells us, Acts i. 3. That he ſhewed himſelf to the apoſtles, © forty 
« days, ſpeaking” things concerning the kingdom of God.” This was what 
our Saviour preached in the whole courſe of his miniſtry, before his paſſion : 
and no other myſteries of faith does he now diſcover to them after his reſur- 
rection. All he ſays, is concerning the kingdom of God; and what it was he 


ſaid concerning that, we ſhall ſee preſently out of the other evangeliſts; having 


flieſt only taken notice, that when now they aſked him, ver. 6. Lord, wilt 
thou at this time reſtore again the kingdom to Iſrael? He faid unto them, 
« yer. 7. It is not for you to know the times and the ſeaſons, which the Fath 
„ hath put in his own power: but ye ſhall receive power, after that the Holy 
« Ghoſt is come upon you; and ye ſhall be witneſſes unto me, unto the utmoſt 
« parts of the earth. Their buſineſs was to be witneſſes to Jeſus, of his life, 
death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion; which, put together, were undeniable proofs 


of his being the Meſſiah. This was what they were to preach, and what he 


ſaid to them, concerning the kingdom of God, as will appear by what 1s record- 
ed of it in the other evangeliſts. | | 


WurN on. the day of his reſurrection, he appeared to the two going to Em- 
mans, Luke xxiv. they declare, ver. 2 1. what his diſciples faith in him was: 


4 But we truſted that it had been he that ſhould have redeemed Iſrael;“ i. e. 
we believed that he was the Meſſiah, come to deliver the nation of the Jews. 


Upon this, Jeſus tells them, they ought to believe him to be the Meſſiah, not- 
withſtanding what had happened; nay, they ought, by his ſuffering and death, 
to be confirmed in that faith, that he was the Meſſiah. And ver. 26, 27. © Be- 
« ginning} at Moſes and all the prophets, he expounded unto them, in all the 
« {criptures, the things concerning himſelf,” how, “ that the Meſſiah ought 


« to have ſuffered theſe things, and to have entered into his glory.” Now he 


applies the prophecies of the Meſſiah to himſelf which we read not, that he did 


ever do before his paſſion. And afterwards appearing to the eleven, Luke xxiv. 


36. he ſaid unto them, ver. 44,--47. * The words, which I ſpoke unto you, 
«© while I was yet with you, that all things muſt be fulfilled which are written 
e in the law of Moſes, and in the prophets, and in the pſalms concerning me, 
© Then opened he their underſtandings, that they might underſtand the ſcrip- 


ie tyre, and ſaid unto them; Thus it is written, and thus it behoved the Meſſiah 


* toſuffer, and to riſe from the dead the third day; and that repentance and remiſ- 
e ſion of fins ſhould be preached in his name among all nations, beginning at 
« Jeruſalem.” Here we ſee what it was he had preached to them, though not 
in ſo plain open words, before his crucifixion; and what it is he now makes 
them underſtand ; and what it was that was to be preached to all nations, viz. 


That he was the Mefliah, that had ſuffered, and roſe from the dead the third 


day, and fulfilled all things that were written in the old teſtament concerning 
the Meſſiah; and that thoſe who believed this, and repented, ſhould receive re- 
miſſion of their fins, through this faith in him. Or, as St. Mark has it, chap. 
Xvi. 15. „Go into all the world, and preach the goſpel to every creature; he 
that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved; but he that believeth not, 
* ſhall be damned, ver. 16. What the © goſpel,” or © good news, was, we 
have ſhewed already, viz. The happy tidings of the Meſſiah being come. Ver. 
20. And © they went forth and preached every where, the Lord working with 


„them, and confirming the word with ſigns following.” What the © word” 


Was which they preached, and the Lord confirmed with miracles, we have ſeen 
already, out of the hiſtory of their Acts. I have already given an account of 
their preaching every where, as it is recorded in the Acts, except ſome few 


places, where the kingdom of © the Mefſiah” is mentioned under the name of 


the kingdom of God; which I forbore to ſet down; till I had made it plain 


out of the evangeliſts, that that was no other but the kingdom of the 


Meſſiah. 5 
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Ix may be ſeaſonable therefore, now, to add to thoſe ſermons we have for- 
merly ſeen of St. Paul, (wherein he preached no other article of faith, but that 
„ Jeſus was the Meſſiah, the King, who being riſen from the dead, now 
reigneth, and ſhall more publickly manifeſt his kingdom, in judging the world 
at the laſt day) what farther is left upon record of his preaching. Acts xix. g. 
at Epheſus, Paul went into the ſynagogues, and ſpake boldly for the ſpace, 
<« of three months; diſputing and perſuading concerning the kingdom of God,” 
And, Acts xx. 25. at Miletus he thus takes leave of the elders of Epheſus 2 
And now, behold, I know that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching 
« the kingdom of God, ſhall ſee my face no more.“ What this preaching the 
kingdom of God Was, he tells you; ver. 20, 21. © Thave kept nothing back 
e from you, which was profitable unto you; but have ſhewed you, and have 
e taught you publickly, and from houſe to houſe; teſtifying both to the Jews, 
e and to the Greeks, repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Je- 
« ſus Chriſt.” And fo again, Acts xxviii. 23, 24. When they the Jews at 
Rome] had appointed him [ Paul] a day, there came many to him into his 
« lodging; to whom he expounded and teſtified the kingdom of God ; per- 
«© ſuading them concerning Jeſus, both out of the law of Moſes, and out of 
« the prophets, from morning to evening. And ſome believed the things which 
ce were ſpoken, and ſome believed not.” And the hiſtory of the Acts is con- 
cluded with this account of St. Paul's preaching : And Paul dwelt two whole 
« years in his own hired houſe, and received all that came in unto him, preach- 
« ing the kingdom of God, and teaching thoſe things, which concern the Lord 
« Jeſus the Meſſiah.” We may therefore here apply the fame concluſion to 
the hiſtory of our Saviour, writ by the evangeliſts, and to the hiſtory of the a- 
poſtles, writ in the Acts, which St. John does in his own goſpel, chap. xx. zo, 
31. Many other ſigns did Jeſus before his diſciples ;” and in many other pla- 
ces the apoſtles preached” the ſame doctrine, * which are not written” in theſe 
books; „but theſe are written that you may believe that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, 
* the Son of God; and that, believing, you may have life in his name.. 
Wuar St. John thought neceſſary and ſufficient to be believed, for the at- 
taining eternal life, he here tells us. And this, not in the firſt dawning of the 
goſpel; when, perhaps, ſome will be apt to think leſs was required to be be- 
lieved, than after the doctrine of faith, and myſtery of ſalvation, was more ful- 
ly explained, in the epiſtles writ by the apoſtles. For it is to be remembered, 
that St. John ſays this, not as ſoon as Chriſt was aſcended ; for theſe words, with 
the reſt of St. John's goſpel, were not written till many years after, not only 
the other goſpels, and St. Luke's hiſtory of the Acts, but in all appearance, at- 
ter all the epiſtles writ by the other apoſtles. So that above threeſcore years at- 
ter our Saviour's paſſion (for ſo long after, both Epiphanius and St. Jerom aſ- 
ſure us this goſpel was written) St. John knew nothing elſe required to be be- 
lieved, for the attaining of life, but that“ Jeſus is the Meſſiah, the Son of 
6% God.“ © „ e 5 
To this, tis likely, it will be objected by ſome, that to believe only that Je- 
ſus of Nazareth is the Meſſiah, is but an hiſtorical, and not a juſtifying, or ſa- 
ving faith. 9 %% ↄ ĩ˙ü- 
To which I anſwer, That I allow to the makers of ſyſtems and their follow- 
ers, to invent and uſe what diſtinctions they pleaſe, and to call things by what 
names they think fit. But I cannot allow to them, or to any man, an autho- 
_ rity to make a religion for me, or to alter that which God hath revealed. And, 
i they pleaſe to call the believing that which our Saviour and his apoſtles preach- 
cd, and propoſed alone to be believed, an hiſtorical faith; they have their liberty. 
But they muſt have a care, how they deny it to be a juſtifying or ſaving faith, 
when our Saviour and his apoſtles have declared it ſo to be, and taught no other 
which men ſhould receive, and whereby they ſhould be made believers unto eter- 
nal life; unleſs they can ſo far make bold with our Saviour, for the fake of this 
beloved ſyſtems, as to fay, that he forgot what he came into the world for; and 
that he and his apoſtles did not inſtru people right in the way and myſteries of 


ſalvation. For that this is the ſole doctrine preſſed and required to be believed, 
LS | | in 
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in the whole tenour of our Saviour's and his apoſtle's preaching, we have ſhewed , 


of torment, ver. 30, 31. 
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through the whole hiſtory of the evangeliſts and the Acts. And I challenge, 


* 


them to ſhew, that there was any other doctrine, upon their aſſent to which, or 
difbeliefoof it, men were pronou 


* * 


anced believers or unbelievers; and accordingly 
received into the church of Chriſt, as members of his body, as far as mere 22 | 
lieving could make them ſo, or-elfe keep out of it. This was the only goſpel- 
article of faith Which Was preached to them. And if nothing elſe was preached, 
every where, the apoſtle's argument will hold againſt any other articles of faith 
to be believed under the goſpel, Rom. x. 14. How ſhall they believe that 
whereof they ( have not heard?“ For, to preach any other doctrines neceſſary 
to be believed, we do not find that any body wag ſent. 
Px xHAPS it will farther be urged, that this is not a © faving faith; be- 
cauſe ſuch à faith as this the devils may have, and twas plain they had; for 
they believed and declared . Jeſus to be the Meſfiah.“ And St. James, ch. ii. 
19. tells us, The devils believe and tremble;“ and yet they ſhall not be ſaved. 
To which I anſwer, 1. That they could not be ſaved by any faith, to whom it 
was not propoſed as a means of ſalvation, nor ever promiſed to be counted for 
righteouſneſs. This was an act of grace ſhewn only to mankind. God dealt ſo 
favourably with the poſterity of Adam, that if they would believe Jeſus to be the 
Meſſiah, the promiſed King and Saviour, and perform what other conditions 
were required of them by the covenant of grace; God would juſtify them, be- 
cauſe of this belief. He would account this faith to them for righteouſneſs, and 


look on it as making up the defects of their obedience; which being thus ſup- 


plied, by what was taken inſtead of it, tliey were looked on as juſt or righteous; 
and ſo inherited eternal life. But this favour ſhewn to mankind, was never of- 
fered to the fallen angels. They had no ſuch propofals made to them: and there- 
fore, whatever of this kind was propoſed to men, it availed not devils, whatever 
they performed of it. This covenant of grace was never offered to them. 


2. I ANSWER; that though the devils believed, yet they could not be faved 


by the covenant of grace ; becauſe they performed not the other condition re- 
quired in it, altogether as neceſſary to be performed as this of believing : and that 
is repentance. Repentance is as abſolute a condition of the covenant of grace 
as faith; and as neceſſary to be performed as that. John the Baptiſt, who was 


to prepare the way for the Meſſian, Preached the baptiſm of, repentance for 


e the remiſſion of fins,” Mark i. 4. 1 

As John began his preaching with “ Repent ; for the kingdom of heaven is 
« at hand, Matt. iii. 2. So did our Saviour begin his, Matt. iv. 17. From 
« that time began Jeſus to preach, and to ſay, Repent; for the kingdom of hea- 


te ven is at hand.” Or, as St. Mark has it in that parallel place, Mark i. 14, 15. 
% Now, after that John was put in priſon, Jeſus came into Galilee, preaching 


* the goſpel of the kingdom of God, and faying, The time is fulfilled, and the 
“ kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe the goſpel.” This was 
not only the beginning of his preaching, but the ſum of all that he did preach, 
viz. that men ſhould repent, and believe the good tidings which he brought 
them; that * the time was fulfilled” for the coming of the Meſſiah. And this 


was what his apoſtles preached, when he ſent him out, Mark vi. 12. © And 


they, going out, preached that men ſhould repent.” Believing Jeſus to be 
the Meſſiah, and repenting, were ſo neceffary and fundamental parts of the cove- 
nant of grace, that one of them alone is often put for both. For here St. Mark 


mentions nothing but their preaching repentance; as St. Luke, in the parallel 


place, chap. ix. 6. mentions nothing but their evangelizing, or preaching the 


good news of the kingdom of the Meſſiah: and St. Paul often, in his epiſtles, puts 


faith for the whole duty of a chriſtian. But yet the tenour of the goſpel is 
what Chriſt declares, Luke xii. 3, 5. © Unleſs ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe 
* periſh.” = And in the parable of the rich man in hell, delivered by our Sa- 
viour, Luke xvi. repentance alone is the means propoſed, of avoiding that place 
And what the tenour of the doctrine, which ſhould 
be preached to the world, ſhould be, he tells his apoſtles, aſter his reſurrection, 
Luke xxiv. 27. viz, © That repentance and remiſſion of fins ſhould be preached 
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FF his name, who. was the Meſſiah. And, n believing: Jeſus to 
be the Meſſiah, and repenting, Was what the apoſtles preached. So Peter began, 

Adds ij I. 38. Repent, and be baptized:” | Theſe, two things were required for 

' the remiſſion, of fins, viz, entering themſelves. i in the kingdom of God; and 

owning and profeſſing themſelves the ſubjects of Jeſus,” whom they believed to 
be the Meſſiah, and received for their Lord and King for that was to be bap- 

« tized in his name: ” baptiſm being an initiating. ceremony] known to tha 

Jews, whereby thoſe, who leaving beatheniſm, and profefling: a ſubmiſſion to 

the law of Moſes, were received into the commonwealth of Iſrael. Andi ſo it 

was made uſe of by our Saviour, to be that ſolemn. viſible act, hereby thoſe 

who believed him to be the Meſſiah, received him as their King, and profeſſed 

obedience to him, were admitted as ſubjects into his kingdom: which in the gaſ. 

pels, is called, « the kingdom of God; 5 and i in the . agg! e often by 
another name, viz. the Church ; 

Tux fame St. Peter preaches. again to the JA” Ads | il. IO 0 Repent, and 
« be converted, that your fins may be blotted out. 

War this repentance was, which the new covenant required, as one of the 
conditions to be performed by all thoſe, who ſhould receive the benefits of that 
covenant, is plain in the ſcripture, to be not only a ſorrow for ſins paſt, but 

0 what is a natural conſequence of ſuch ſorrow, if it be real) a turning from them 

into, a new and contrary life. And ſo they are joined ether. Acts iii. 19. 

« Repent and turn to God.. 

Ap ſometimes © turning about” is put alone to beni repentance, Matt. 
xii. 15. Luke xxii. 32. which in other words is well expreſſed, by newne 
e of life.” For it being certain that he, who is really ſorry for his fins, andab- _ 

| hors them, will turn from them, and forſake them; either of theſe acts, which 
have ſo natural a connection one with the other, may be, and is often put for 
both together. Repentance is an hearty ſorrow for our paſt miſdeeds, and a fin- 
cere reſolution and endeavour, to the utmoſt. of our power, to conform all our 
actions to the law of God. So that repentance does not conſiſt in one ſingle act of 
ſorrow, (though that, being the firſt and leading act, gives denomination to the 
| whole) but in © doing works meet for repentance,” in a fincere obedience to the 
law of Chriſt, the remainder of our lives. This was called for by John the Bap- 
tiſt, the preacher of repentance, Matt. iii. 8. © Bring forth fruits meet for repen- 

* tance.” And by St. Paul here, Acts xxvi. 20. © Repent and turn to God, and 

e do works meet for repentance.” There are works to follow belonging to re- 

pentance, as well as ſorrow for what is paſt. 

Tuxsx two, faith and repentance, i. e. believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and 
a good life, are the indiſpenſable conditions of the new covenant, to be performed 

by all thoſe who would obtain eternal life. The reaſonableneſs, or rather neceſ- 
ſity of which, that we may the better campretiend, we mult a little look back 
to Tae was faid | in the beginning. 

Apam being the ſon of God, and fo St. Luke calls him, chap. iii. 38. had 
this part alſo of the likeneſs and image of his Father, viz. that he was immor- 
tal. But Adam, tranſgreſſing the command given him by his heavenly Father, 
incurred the penalty, forfeited that ſtate of immortality, and became mortal. 
After this, Adam begot children : but they were © in his own likeneſs, after hi 
% own image; mortal, like their father. 

God nevertheleſs, out of his infinite mercy, willing to — Wk eternal life on 
mortal men, ſends Jeſus Chriſt into the world ; who being conceived in the 
womb of a virgin (that had not known man) by the immediate power of God, 

| was properly the Sof God; according to what the angel declared to his mo- 
ther, Luke i. 30,3 The Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, and the power 

« of the Higheſt ſhall 3 thee : therefore alſo that holy thing, which 

« ſhall be born of thie, ſhall be called ThE Sox or Gop.” So that being the 

Son of God, he was, like his Father, immortal; as he tells us, John v. 26. As 

wn Kt“ Father hath life in himſelf, ſo hath he given to the Son to have life! in a 

cc ſelf” 3 


AND 


as delivered in the SCRIPTURES. 


Asp that immortality is a part of that image, wherein thoſe (who were the 


immediate ſons of God, fo as to have no other father) were made like their 
Father, appears probable, not only from the places in Geneſis concerning Adam, 
above taken notice of, but ſeems to me alſo to be intimated in ſome expreſſions, 
concerning Jeſus the Son of God, in the new teſtament. Col. i. 15. he is called 
« the image of the inviſible God. Inviſible ſeems put in, to obviate any groſs 
imagination, that he (as images uſed to do) repreſented God in any corpoteal or 
viſible reſemblance. And there is farther ſubjoined, to lead us into the meaning 
of it, The firſt-born of every creature; which is farther explained, ver. 18. 


where he is termed, *© The firſt-born from the dead :” thereby making out, and 


ſhewing himſelf to be the image of the inviſible ; that death hath no power over 
him; but being the Son of God, and not having forfeited that ſonſhip by any tranſ- 
reſſion, was the heir of eternal life, as Adam ſhould have been, had he conti- 
nued in his filial duty. In the fame ſenſe the apoſtle ſeems to uſe the word image, 
in other places, viz. Rom. viii. 29.“ Whom he did foreknow, he alſo did pre- 
« deſtinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the firſt- 
« born among many brethren.” This image, to which they were conformed, 
ſeems to be immortality and eternal life: for tis remarkable, that in both theſe 
places, St. Paul ſpeaks of the reſurrection ; and that Chriſt was © The firſt-born 
e among many brethren;” he being by birth the Son of God, and the others 
only by adoption, as we fee in this fame chapter, ver. 15--17. © Ye have re- 
« ceived the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father; the Spirit it- 
« ſelf bearing witneſs with our Spirits, that we are the children of God. And 
« if children, then heirs, and joint-heirs with Chriſt ; if fo be that we ſuffer 


« with him, that we may alſo be glorified together.” And hence we ſee, that 


our Saviour vouchſafes to call thoſe, who at the day of Judgment are, through 
him, entering into eternal life, his brethren ; Matt xxv. 40. Inaſmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe, my brethren.” May we not in 


tas od a reaſon, why God ſo frequently in the new teſtament, and fo ſeldom 


if at all, in the old, is mentioned under the fingle title of Tur FATHER ? And 


therefore, our Saviour fays, Matt. xi. No man knoweth the Father fave the 
« Son, and he to whomſoever the Son will reveal him.“ God has now a Son 
azain in the world, the firſt-born of many brethren, who all now, by the Spi- 
rit of adoption, can fay, Abba, Father. And we by adoption, being for his 
fake made his brethren, and the ſons of God, come to ſhare in that inheritance, 


which was his natural right; he being by birth the Son of God: which inheri- 


| tance is eternal life. And again, ver. 23. © We groan within ourſelves, waiting 
« for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body;“ whereby is plainly 
meant, the change of theſe frail mortal bodies, into the ſpiritual immortal bo- 
dies at the reſurrection; “ When this mortal ſhall have put on immortality,” 


1 Cor. xv. 54. Which in that chapter, ver. 42,--44. he farther expreſſes thus; 


ec 80 allo is the reſurrection of the dead. It is fown in corruption, 1t 1s raiſed 


e jn incorruption ; it is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; it is fown in 


« weakneſs, it is raiſed in power; it is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiri- 
* tual body, &c.” To which he ſubjoins. ver. 49. As we have borne the 
image of the earthy,” (i. e. as we have been mortal, like earthy Adam, our 
father, from whom we are deſcended, when he was turned out of paradiſe ) 
* We ſhall alſo bear the image of the heavenly ;” into whoſe ſonſhip and inhe- 
ritance being adopted, we ſhall, at the reſurrection, receive that adoption we ex- 
pect, © Even the redemption of our bodies; and after his image, which is the 
image of the Father, become immortal. Here what he ſays himſelf, Luke 
XX. 35, 36. They who ſhall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the 
* reſurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage. Neither 
can they die any more; for they are equal unto the angels, and are the soNs 
oF GOD, being the ſons of the reſurrection.” And he that ſhall read St. Paul's 
arguing, Acts xil. 32, 33. will find that the great evidence that Jeſus was the 
F Son of God,” was his reſurrection. Then the image of his Father appeared 
in him, when he viſibly entered into the ſtate of immortality. For thus the 
apoſtle reaſons, © We preach to you, how that the promiſe which was made to 
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= day have I begotten thee.” 


life, he ſays, No one taketh it from me, but I lay it down myſelf: I have 


a regard to in his ſufferings : © Who for the joy that was ſet before him, endured 


of God.“ Which kingdom, given him upon this account of his obedience, 


aſſures us, Rom. iii. 23. (i. e. not AN to the heavenly kingdom of the 


no ſubjects; and inſtead of thoſe ten thouſand times ten thouſand, and thouſands 


fore, out of his mercy to mankind, and for the erecting of the kingdom of his 


Geof 
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X our fathers. God bath fulfilled the ſame unto us, in that he hath raiſed wy 
« Teſts again; as it is alſo written in the ſecond re Thou art mw Son, this 


Tus may ſerve a little to explain the immortality of the ſora of God, who 
are in this like their Father, made after his image and likeneſs. But chat our 
Saviour was ſo, he himſelf firther declares, John x. 18. where, ſpeaking of his 


ce power to lay it down, and I have power to take it up again.” Which he 
could "not have had, if he had been a mortal man, the ſon of a man, of the ſeed 
of Adam; or elie had by any tranſgreſſion forfeited his life. For „ the Wages of 
« fin is death: and he that hath incurred death for his own tranſgreſſion, can- 
not lay down his life for another, as our Saviour profeſſes he did. For he was the 
juſt one, Acts vii: 57. and xii. 14. Who knew no fin,” 2 Cor. v. 21. Who 
« did no fin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” And thus, As by man 
e came death, ſo by man came the reſurrection of the dead. For as in Adam 
ce all die, fo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive.” 1 

For this laying down his life for others, our Saviour tells us, John x. 17, 
Therefore docs my Father love me, becauſe I lay down my life, that I mi ght 
take it again.” And this obedience and ſuffering was. wade a lg . 
dom: which, he tells us, Luke xxii. His Father had appointed unto him” 
and which, tis evident out of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, chap. xii. 2. he had 


68 hs croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame, and is ſet down at the right hand of the throne. 


ſuffering and death, he himſelf takes notice of, in theſe words, John xvii, 1,--4. 
« Teſus lift up his eyes to heaven, and ſaid, Father, the hour is come: glorify 
* thy Son, that thy Son alſo may glorify thee: as thou haſt given him power 
ce over all fleſh, that he ſhould give eternal life to as many as thou haſt given 
him. And this is life eternal, that they may know thee the only true God, 
« and Jeſus, the Meſſiah, whom thou haſt ſent. I have glorified thee on earth: 
<« I have finiſhed the work which thou gaveſt me to do.” And St. Paul, in his 
epiſtle to the Philippians, chap. ii. 8, 11. He humbled himſelf, and became 
« obedient unto, death, even the death of the croſs. Wherefore God alſo hath 
« highly exalted him, and given him a name that is above every name ; that at 
ec the name of Jeſus every knee ſhall bow, of things in heaven, and things i in 
e earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue ſhould confeſs, "that 
« Jeſus Chriſt is Lord.” 

Tnvus God, we ſee, deſigned is Son Chriſt Jeſus a kingdom, an everlaſting 
kingdom in heaven. But though © as in Adam all die, fo in Chriſt ſhall all be 
8 be made alive; and all men ſhall return to life again at the laſt day; yet all 
men having ſinned, and thereby © come ſhort of the glory of God, as St, Paul 


Meſſiah, which is often called the glory of God; as may be ſcen, Rom. v. 2. 
and xv. 7. and ii. 7. Matth xvi. 27. Mark viii. 38. For no one who is un- 
righteous, 1. E. comes ſhort of pertect righteouſneſs, ſhall be admitted into the 
eternal life of that kingdom; as is declared, 1 Cor. vi. 9, The unrightcous 
«* ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God ;” ) and death, the wages of fin; being 
the portion of all thoſe who had tranſgreſſed the righteous law of God ; the Son 
of God would in vain have come into the world, to lay the foundations of a 
kingdom, and gather together a ſelect people out of the world, if, (they being 
found guilty, at their appearance before the judgment-ſeat of the righteous judge 
of all men, at the laſt day) inſtead of entrance into eternal life in the kingdom 
he had prepared for them, they ſhould receive death, the juſt reward of fin 
which every one of them was guilty of: this ſecond dow would have left him 


of thouſands, there would not have been one left him to ling praiſes unto his 
name, ſaying, e Bleffing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that 
« ſitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.” God there- 


Son, 


as delivered in the SCRIPTURES, 


8on, and furniſhing it with ſubjects out of every kindred, and tongue, and peo- 
ple, and nation, propoſed to the children of men, that as many of them as 


would believe Jeſus his Son (whom he ſent into the world) to be the Meſſiah, 


the promiſed Deliverer; and would receive him for their King and Ruler ; 
ſhould have all their paſt fins, diſobedience, and rebellion forgiven them: and if 
for the future they lived in a ſincere obedience to his law, to the utmoſt of 
their power; the ſins of human frailty for the time to come, as well as all thoſe 
of their paſt lives, ſhould, for his Son's ſake, becauſe they gave themſelves up 
to him, to be his ſubjects, be forgiven them; and ſo their faith, which made 
them be baptized into his name, (1. e. enrol themſelves in the kingdom of Je- 
ſus the Mefliah, and profeſs themſelves his ſubjects, and conſequently live by 
the laws of his kingdom) ſhould be accounted to them for righteouſneſs ; i. e. 
ſhould ſupply the defects of a ſcanty obedience in the ſight of God; who, 
counting this faith to them for righteouſneſs, or complete obedience, did thus 
juſtify, or make them juſt, and thereby capable of eternal life. 

No w, that this is the faith for which God of his free grace juſtifies ſinful 
man, (for © tis God alone that juſtifieth,” Rom. vii. 33. Rom. iii. 26.) we 
have already ſhewed, by obſerving through all the hiſtory of our Saviour and 
the apoſtles, recorded in the evangeliſts, and in the Acts, what he and his apo- 


ſtles preached, and propoſed to be believed. We thall ſhew now, that beſides 


believing him to be the Meſſiah their King, it was farther required, that thoſe 
who would have the privilege, advantage and deliverance of his kingdom, ſhould 
enter themſelves into it ; and by baptiſm being made denizons, and ſolemnly 
incorporated into that kingdom, live as became ſubjects obedient to the laws of 


it. For if they believed him to be the Meſſiah, their King, but would not 


obey his laws, and would not have him to reign over them, they were but the 
greater rebels; and God would not juſtify them for a faith that did but increaſe 
their guilt, and oppoſe diametrically the kingdom and deſign of the Meſſiah; 
Who gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
« purify unto himſelf a peculiar people, zealous of good works,” Titus ii. 14. 
And therefore St. Paul tells the Galatians, That that which availeth is faith ; but 
« faith working by love.“ And that faith without works, i. e. the works of 
ſincere obedience to the law and will of Chriſt, is not ſufficient for our juſtifi- 
cation, St. James ſhews at large, chap. ii. 8 | 

Ne1THER, indeed, could it be otherwiſe ; for life, eternal life being the 
reward of juſtice or righteouſneſs only, appointed by the righteous God (who is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity) to thoſe only who had no taint or infec- 


tion of ſin upon them, it is impoſſible that he ſhould juſtify thoſe who had no 


regard to juſtice at all, whatever they believed. This would have been to en- 
courage iniquity, contrary to the purity of his nature; and to have condemned 
that eternal law of right, which is holy, juſt, and good; of which no one pre- 
cept or rule is abrogated or repealed ; nor indeed can be, whilſt God is an holy, 
juſt, and righteous God, and man a rational creature. The duties of that law, 
ariſing from the conſtitution of his very nature, are of eternal obligation; nor 
can it be taken away or diſpenſed with, without changing the nature of things, 
overturning the meaſures of right and wrong, and thereby introducing and au- 
thorizing irregularity, confuſion, and diſorder in the world. Chriſt's coming 
into the world was not for ſuch an end as that; but on the contrary, to reform 
the corrupt ſtate of degenerate man ; and out of thoſe who would mend their 
lives, and bring forth fruit meet for repentance, erect a new kingdom. 

Tris is the law of that kingdom, as well as of all mankind; and that law, 
by which all men ſhall be judged at the laſt day. Only thoſe who have believed 
Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and have taken him to be their King, with a ſincere 
endeavour after righteouſneſs, in obeying his law, ſhall have their paſt ſins not 
imputed to them ; and ſhall have that faith taken inſtead of obedience, where 
frailty and weakneſs made them tranſgreſs, and fin prevailed after converſion, 
in thoſe who hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs, (or perfect obedience) and do 
not allow themſelves in acts of diſobedience and rebellion, againſt the laws of 
that kingdom they are entered into, „„ . 
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Hex did not expect, tis true, a perfect obedience, void of ſlips and falls : he 


knew our make, and the weakneſs: of our conſtitution too well, and was ſent 


with a ſupply for that defect. Beſides, perfect obedience was the righteouſnes 
of the law of works; and then the reward would be of debt, and not of grace. 
and to ſuch there was no need of faith to be imputed to them for righteouſneg, 
They ſtood upon their own legs, were juſt already, and needed no allowance to 


be made them for believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, taking him for: their King, 


and becoming his ſubjects. But that Chriſt does require obedience, fincere obe- 
dience, is evident from the laws he himſelf delivers, (unleſs he can be ſuppoſed 
to give and inculcate laws, only to have them diſobeyed) and from the ſentence 


he will paſs, when he comes to judge. ” 


Tux faith required was, to believe Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, the Anointed; 
who had been promiſed by God to the world. Amongſt the Jews (to whom 
the promiſes and prophecies of the Meſſiah were more immediately delivered) 
anointing was uſed to three ſorts of perſons, at their inauguration ; whereby 


they were ſet apart to three great offices, viz. of prieſts, prophets, and kings. 


Through theſe three offices be in holy writ attributed to our Saviour, yet I do 
not remember that he any-where aſſumes to himſelf the title of a prieſt, or 
mentions any thing relating to his prieſthood ; nor does he ſpeak of his being a 
prophet but very ſparingly, and only once or twice, as it were, by the by : but 
the goſpel, or the good news of the kingdom of the Meſſiah, is what he 
preaches every where, and makes it his great buſineſs to publiſh to the world, 
This he did, not only as moſt agreeable to the expectation of the Jews, who 
looked for their Meſſiah, chiefly as coming in power to be their King and De- 
liverer; but as it beſt anſwered the chief end of his coming, which was to be a 
King, and as ſuch, to be received by thoſe who would be his ſubjects in the 
kingdom which he come to erect. And though he took not directly on himſelf the 
title of King, 'till he was in cuſtody, and in the hands of Pilate ; yet 'tis plain, 
« King,” and © King of Iſrael, were the familiar and received titles of the Meſ- 
ſiah. See John i. 50. Luke xix. 38. compared with Matth. xxi. 9. and Mark 


Xi. 9. John xit. 13. Matth. xxi. 5. Luke xxiii. 2. compared with Matth. xxvii, 


11. and John xvii. 33,—37. Mark xv. 12, compared with Matth. zvii. 22. 
Matth. xxvil. 42. | „„ 
Wu thoſe were to do, who believed him to be the Meſſiah, and received 
him for their King, that they might be admitted to be partakers with him of his 
kingdom in glory, we ſhall beſt know by the laws he gives them, and requires 


them to obey; and by the ſentence which he himſelf will give, wien, fitting 


on his throne, they ſhall all appear at his tribunal, to receive every one his doom 
from the mouth of this righteous Judge of all men. | 
WHAT he propoſed to his followers to be believed, we have already ſcen, by 


examining his, and his apoſtles preaching, ſtep by ſtep, all through the hiſtory 


of the four evangeliſts, and the Acts of the apoſtles. The ſame method will 
beſt and plaineſt ſhew us, whether he required of thoſe who believed him to be 
the Meſiiah, any thing beſides that faith, and what it was. For, he being a 
King, we ſhall ſee by his commands what he expects from his ſubjects : for, if 
he did not expect obedience to them, his commands would be but mere mock- 


ery; and if there were no puniſhment for the tranſgreſſors of them, his laws 


would not be the laws of a king, that had authority to command, and power 


to chaſtiſe the diſobedient; but empty talk, without force, and without 


influence, | . 8 

Wr ſhall therefore from his injunctions (if any ſuch there be) ſee what he 
eternal life, in his kingdom prepared in the heavens. And in this we cannot be 
deceived. What we have 1 his own mouth, eſpecially if repeated over and 
over again, in different places and expreſſions, will be paſt doubt and contro- 
verſy. I ſhall paſs by all that is ſaid by St. John Baptiſt, or any other before 
our Saviour's entry upon his miniſtry, and publick promulgation of the laws o 


has made neceſſary to be performed, by all thoſe who ſhall be received into 


his kingdom. | | 
| | | | ; . He 
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Us "OY his preaching with a command to repent, as bt, Matthew tells u us, 
iv. 17. From that time Jeſus began' to preach, ſaying, Repent for the king bs 


e dom of heaven is at hand.” And Luke v. 32. he tells the ſcribes and Pha- 


ſees, © I come not to call the righteous ;” (thoſe who were truly ſo, needed no 
help, they had a right to the tree of Life,) * but ſinners to repentance.” 

Ix his ſermon, as tis called, in the mount, Luke vi. and Matth. v. &c. K 
commands they ſhould be exemplary in good orks: „Let your light ſo ſhine 
« amongſt men, that they may ſee your good works, and glorify y your Father 


„ which is in heaven,” Matth. v. 15. And that they might know what he 


came for, and what he expected of them, he tells them, ver. 17,--20. © Think 
« not that I am come to diſſolve, or looſen, © the law, or the prophets: I am 


« not come to diſſolve,” or looſen, *©* but to make it full,” or complete ; by. giv- 


ing it you in its true and ſtrict ſenſe.” Here we ſee he confirms, and at once 
reinforces all the moral precepts in the old teſtament. © For verily I fay to 
te you, Till heaven and earth paſs, one jot, or one tittle, ſhall in no wiſe paſs 
« from the law, till all be done. Whoſoever therefore ſhall break one of theſe 
« leaſt commandments, and ſhall teach men ſo, he ſhall be called the leaſt 


(i. e. as it is interpreted, ſhall not be at all) i in the kingdom of heaven.” Ver. 


21. „ fay unto you, That except your righteouſneſs,” i. e. your performance 


of the eternal law of right, © ſhall exceed the righteouſneſs of the ſcribes and 
Phariſees, ye ſhall in no caſe enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


he goes on to make good what he ſaid, ver. 17. viz. © That he was come to 
« complete the law,” viz. by giving -its full and clear ſenſe, free from the cor- 
rupt and looſening gloſſes of the ſcribes and Phariſees, ver. 22,26. He tells 
them, That not only murder, but cauſeleſs anger, and fo much as words of 
contempt, were forbidden. He commands them to be reconciled and kind to- 
wards their adverſaries ; and that upon pain of condemnation. In the follow- 
ing part of his ſermon, which is to be read Luke vi. and more at large, Matth. 

v, vi, vii. he not only forbids actual uncleanneſs, but all irregular deſires, upon 
pain of hell-fire; cauſeleſs divorces; ſwearing in converſation, as well as for- 
ſwearing in judgment; ; revenge ; retaliation; oſtentation of charity, of devotion, 
and of faſting ; repetitions in prayer, covetouſneſs, worldly care, cenſoriouſneſs : 

and on the other ſide, commands loving our enemies, doing good to thoſe that 
hate us, praying for thoſe that deſpitefully uſe us; 2 and meekneſs un- 

| 


der injuries, forgiveneſs, liberality, compaſſion : and cloſes all his particular in- 


junctions, with this general golden rule, Matth. vii. 12. © All things whatſoever 
« ye would that men ſhould do to you, do ye even fo to them : for this is the 
law and the prophets.” 


And to ſhew how much he is in earneſt, and ex- 
pets obedience to theſe laws; he tell them, Luke vi. 35. That if they obey, 
« Great ſhall be their REWARD; they © ſhall be called, The ſons of the 
« Higheſt.” And to all this, in the concluſion, he adds the ſolemn ſanction ; 
« Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I ſay?” Tis in vain 
for you to take me for the Meſſiah your King, unleſs you obey me. Not 
every one who calls me Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven, or be the ſons of God; © But he that doth the will of my father 
« which is in heaven.” 
pheſied and done miracles in my name, I ſhall ſay at the day of judgment; De- 

part from me, ye workers of iniquity; I know you not.“ 

WukN, Matth. xii. he was told, 


** Behold my mother and my brethren ; for whoſoever "(hall do the will — 
* my Father, who is in heaven, he is my brother, and ſiſter, and mother.” 
They could not be children of the adoption, and fellow-heirs with him of eter- 


nal life, who did not do the will of his heavenly Father. 
Marru. xv. and Mark vi. the Phariſees finding fault, that his diſciples eat 


with unclean hands, he makes this declaration to his apoſtles: Do ye not per- 
s ceive, that whatſoever from without entereth into a man, cannot defile him, 
ce becauſe it entereth not into his heart, but his belly ? That which cometh out 
Jof the man, that defileth the man; for from within, out of the heart of 

Vor. II. . 7 D t men, 


And then 


To ſuch diſobedient ſubjects, though they have pro- 


that his mother and brethren ſought to 
ſpeak with him, ver. 49. Stretching out his hands to his diſciples, he faid, 
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« they, ee gil choyghys,. adulterics Fornications, morders, this fa 


© witneſſes, covetouſn nels, deceit, laſciviouſneſs, an evil eye, bly 
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man. 0 

1 commands ſelf. dent al ' and. the cxpibag SA wel to foffertng and dan, 
85 rather than to deny; or diſon him: and this upon pain of lJoting our ſouls; 

ich are Fl more worth than all the. world. This we may read, Matth. Wi. 
2427. and the parallel places, Matth, viii. and Luke jr. 

Tur apoſtles diſputing amongſt them, who ſhould be Sniſt in the king. 
dom of the Mefſiah, Matth. xviu. 1. he thus determines 48 controverſy: Mak 
ix. 29 If any one will be firſt, let him be laſt of all, and ſervant of all“? 
and ſetting a child before them, adds, Matth. xviii. 3. Verily, I ſay unto you, 
«i 1 ye turn, we become as children, YE ſhall hot enter into the kingdom 
« of heaven. 

Marry, xviii. 15. % If thy brother ſhall treſ vaſe a thee, go and tell 


„ him his fault between thee and him alone: i he ſhall hear thee, thou haſt 


- 


; gained thy. brother, But if he will not hear thee," then take with thee one 
«or two moge, that i in the mouth of two or three witneſſes every word may be 
«eſtabliſhed. And if he ſhall ne glect to hear them, tell it to the church: but 
« if he neglect to hear the 1 let him be unto thee as an heathen and 
e publican. Ver. 21. * Peter ſaid, Lord, how often ſhall my brother fin againſt 
“% me, and I forgive him? Till ſeven times ? Jeſus faid unto 1 I fay not un- 
« to thee, till ſeven times; but until ſeventy times ſeven. And then ends the 

parable of the ſervant, who being himſelf forgiven, was rigorous to his fellow- 


a: 


5 Nee, with theſe words; ver. 34. And his Lord was wroth, and delivered 


ec him to the tormentors, till he ſhould. pay all that was due unto him. 80 
wh likewiſe ſhall my heavenly Father do allo unto. you, if you from your hearts 
« forgive. not every one his brother their treſpaſſes.” 

Luk x. 25. to the lawyer, aſking him, > What ſhall 1 do to inherit cter- 
“e nal life? He faid, What is written in the law? How readeſt thou?“ He 
anſwered, * Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
« thy foul, and with all thy ſtrength, and with all thy ied; and thy neigh- 
« bour as thyſelf. Jeſus bid, « 'This. do, and thou ſhalt Fes And when 


the lawyer, aßen our Saviour's parable of the good Samaritan, was forced to 


confeſs, that he that ſhewed mercy, was his neighbour; Jeſus diſmiſſed him 
with this charge, ver. 37. Go, and do thou likewiſe.” 

<LuxE xi. 41. © Give alms of ſuch things as ye have: behold, all things are 
clean unto you. 

Luke Ni. 1 5. Take. heed, and beware of conataſhaſs.” Ver. 22. © Be 
* not  folicitous what ye ſhall cat, or what-ye ſhall drink, nor what ye ſhall put 
on z be not fearful, or apprehenſive of want; for it is your Father's pleaſure 
* to give you a. kingdom, Sell that you have, and give alms: and provide 
5 yourſelves bags that wax not old; and treaſure in the ee ae faileth not: 
ce for where your treaſure is, there will your heart be alſo. Let your loins be 
« girded, and your lights burning; and ye yourſelyes like unto men that wait 
« for the Lord, when he will: return. Bleſſed: are thoſe: ſervants, whom the 
« Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find watching. Bleſſed is that ſervant, whom 
& the Lord having made ruler. of his houſhold; to give them their portion of 
« meat in due ſeaſon, the Lord, when. he cometh; ſhall find. ſo doing. Of 2 
r truth I ſay unto you, that he will make him ruler over all that he hath. But 
«3 that ſervant ſay in his heart, My Lord delayeth his coming; and ſhall be- 
ee gin to beat, the men-ſervants, and maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be 
ec druoken;, the lord of that ſeryant will come in a day when he looketh not for 
« him, and at an hour when he is not aware; and will cut him in ſunder, and 
« will appoint him his portion with, unbelievers; And that ſervant who _ 
cc his lord's will, and prepared not himſelf neither did according to his will, 
68 ſhall, be beaten with many ſtripes. For he that knew not, . did commit 
5 things worthy of ſtri ipes, ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes. For unto whom- 


ſoeyer much is given, of him ſhall much be required: od $ to whom men have 


20 committed much, of _ they will aſk the more. LUKE 
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__ » as delivered in the SCRIPTURES 
„Eber xiv./1t. * Whoſoever exalteth himſelf; ſhall be abäſed: and he that 
« humbleth himſelf, ſhall be exalted.” 3 HE 2669 ef 


VIER. 12. When thou makeſt a dinner, or ſupper, call not thy friends, on | 
« thy brethren, neither thy kinſmen, nor thy neighbours z left they alfo bid - 


«. thee again, and a recompence be made thee. But when thou makeſt a feaſt; 
« call the poor and maimed, the Aale and the blind; and thou ſhalt be bleſſed: 


« for they cannot recompenſe thee; for thou ſhalt be recomper ſed at the reſur- 


VER. 33. © So likewiſe, whoſoever he be of you, that is not ready to forego 
e all that he hath; he cannot be my diſciple.”  _ ee 


"LUKE xvi. 9. © I fay unto you, make to yourſelves friends of the mammon 


_ « of unrighteouſneſs ; that when ye fail, they may receive you into everlaſtin 
« habitations. If ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who 
will commit to your truſt the true riches? And if ye have not been faithful 
« in that which is another man's, who ſhall give you that which is your 
« own?” F F V hs 
LUKE xvii. 3. © If thy brother treſpaſs againſt thee, rebuke him; and if he 
_ « repent, forgive him. And if he treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven times in a day; 
« and ſeven times in a day turn again to thee, faying, I repent ; thou ſhalt for- 
« give him. 8 5 %%%%%C%ͤ T 
Luxx xviii. 1. © He ſpoke a parable to them, to this end, that men ought 
' « always to pray, and not to faint.” te NTT TEST * 


P 


Ve. 18. One comes to him, and aſks him, ſaying, maſter, what ſhall I 


« do to inherit eternal life? Jeſus ſaid unto him, if thou wilt enter into life, 


« keep the commandments. He ſays, Which? Jeſus ſaid, Thou knoweſt the 


« commandments : Thou ſhalt not kill; thou ſhalt not commit adultery; thbu 


« ſhalt not ſteal ; thon ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs ; defraud not; honour thy 


« father and thy mother; and thou ſhalt love thy neighhour as thy ſelf He 


e faid, all theſe I have obſerved from my youth. Jeſus hearing this, loved 
him; and ſaid unto him, Vet lackeſt thou one thing: ſell all that thou haſt, 
« and give it to the poor, and thou ſhalt have treaſure in heaven; and come, 
« follow me.” To underſtand this right, we muſt take notice, that this young 


man aſks our Saviour, what he muſt do, to be admitted effectually into the 
kingdom of the Meſſiah? The Jews believed, that when the Meſſiah came, thoſe 
of their nation that received him, ſhould not die; but that they, with thoſe 
who, being dead, ſhould then be raiſed again by him, ſhould enjoy eternal life 
with him. Our Saviour, in anſwer to this demand, tells the young man, that 
to obtain the eternal life of the Kingdom of the Meſſiah, he muſt keep the com- 


mandments. And then enumerating ſeveral of the precepts of the law, the 
young man ſays, he had obſerved theſe from his childhood. For which, the 


text tells us, Jeſus loved him, But our Saviour, to try whether in earneſt he 
believed him to be the Meſſiah, and reſolved to take him to be his King, and 
to obey him-as ſuch, bids him give all that he has to the poor, and come, and 
follow him; and he ſhould have treaſure in heaven. This J look on to be the 


meaning of the place; this, of ſelling all he had, and giving it to the poor, not 


being a ſtanding law of his kingdom; but a probationary. command to this 


young man; to try whether he truly believed him to be the Meſſiah, and was 


ready to obey his commands, and relinquiſh all to follow him, when he, his 


Prince required it. tn 8 
Ax therefore we ſee, Luke xix. 14. where our Saviour takes notice of the 
Jews not receiving him as the Mefliah, he expreſſes it thus; : We will not have 
* this man 2 over us.“ Tis not enough to believe him to be the Meſ- 


us. : 5 of : Ks £3 ' #0 — 
MaTTH. xxii. 11,--13. he that had not on the wedding-garment, though 


he accepted of the invitation, and came to the wedding, was caſt into utter dark 
neſs. By the wedding-garment, tis evident good works are meant here; that 
wedding-garment of fine linen, clean and white, which we are told, Rev, xix. 


8. is the dxavopd/u, © righteous acts of the ſaints; or, as St. Paul calls it, 


hah, unleſs we allo obey his laws, and take him to be our King, to reign over 
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Epheſ. iv. 1. The walking worthy of the yocation wherewith wel are called. 
This appears from the parable itſelf: The kingdom of heaven, ſays our 82. 
viour, ver. 2. is like unto a king, who made a marriage for his ſon.” And 
here he diſtinguiſhes thoſe who were invited, into three ſorts: 1. Thoſe wh, 
were invited, and came not; i. e. thoſe who had the goſpel, the good news of 
the kingdom of God propoſed to them, but believed not. 2. Thoſe who came 
but had not on a wedding - garment; i. e. believed Jeſus to be the Mefliah 
but were not new clad (as I may ſo ſay) with a true repentance, and amend. 
ment of life: nor adorned with thoſe virtues, which the apoſtle, Col. ili. re. 
quires to be put on. 3. Thoſe who were invited did come, and had on the 
*« wedding-garment ;-1. e. heard the goſpel, believed Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, 
and fincerely obeyed his laws. Theſe three forts. are plainly deſigned here; 
whereof the laſt only were the blefled, who were to enjoy the kingdom prepared 
:MaATTH. xxni. © Be not ye called Rabbi; for one is your maſter, even the 
« Meſſiah, and ye all are brethren. And call no man your father upon the earth: 
« for one is your Father which is in heaven. Neither be ye called maſters : for 
one is your maſter, even the Meſſiah. But he that is greateſt amongſt you, 
5e ſhall be your ſervant. And whoſoever ſhall exalt himſelf, ſhall be abaſed; 
«© and he that ſhall humble himſelf, ſhall be exalted.” 
Luk xxi. 34. Take heed: to yourſelves, leſt your hearts be at any time 
overcharged with ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, and cares of this life.“ 
Luk xxii. 25. © He ſaid unto them, The kings of the Gentiles exerciſe 
e -Jordthip over them; and they that exerciſe authority upon them, are called 
*© benefactors. But ye ſhall not be ſo. But he that is greateſt among you, let 
«© him be as the younger; and he that is chief, as he that doth ſerve.” 
Jon xii. 34. A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 


— 


* 


A 


another: as. I have loved you, that ye alſo love one another. By this ſhall all 


«© men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye love one another,” This command, 
of loving one another, is repeated again, chap. xv. 12, and 17. 
JohN xiv. 15. © If ye love me, keep my commandments. Ver. 21. He 


1 


« that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 1 vis that loveth me: 


* and he that loveth me, fhall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and 


« manifeſt myſelf to him.” Ver. 23. If a man loveth me, he will keep my 
« words.” Ver. 23. He that loveth me not, keepeth not my ſayings.” 


KF. 7 ; 


Jon xv. ©. In this is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; fo ſhall 
ye be my diſciples.” Ver. 14. Ye are my friends, if ye do whatſoever I com- 
«. mandiyon.” e, 2} os oc 1 

Tnus we ſee our Saviour not only confirmed the moral law ; and clearing it 
from the corrupt gloſſes of the ſcribes and Phariſees, ſhewed the ſtrictneſs, as 
well as obligation of its injunctions; but moreover, upon occaſion, requires the 


obedience of his diſciples to ſeveral of the commands he afreſh lays upon them; 


with the inforcement of unſpeakable rewards and puniſhments in another 


world, according to their obedience or diſobedience. There is not, I think, 
any of the duties of morality, which he has not, ſomewhere or other, by him- 
ſelf and his apoſtles, inculcated over and over again to his followers in expreſs 
terms. And is it for nothing that he is ſo inſtant with em to bring forth fruit? 
Does he, their King, command, and is it an indifferent thing? Or will their 
happineſs or miſery not at all depend upon it, whether they obey or no? They 
were required to believe him to be the Meſſiah; which faith is of grace pro- 
miſed to be reckoned to them, for the compleating of their righteouſneſs, where- 
in it was defective: but righteouſneſs, or obedience to the law of God, was 
their great buſineſs,” which if they could have attained by their own perfor- 
mances, there would have been no need of this gracious allowance, in reward of 
their faith: but eternal life, after the reſurrection, had been their due by a for- 
mer covenant, even that of works; the rule whereof was never aboliſhed, tho 
the rigour were abated. The duties 1njoined in it were duties ſtill. Their obliga- 
tions had never ceaſed; nor a wilful negle& of them was ever diſpenſed with. 


But their paſt tranſgreſſions were pardoned, to thoſe who received Jeſus, the 


H promiſed 
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K* omiſed Meſſiah, for their King; and their future flips covered, if renouncing 


their former iniquities, they entered into his kingdom, and continued his ſub- 
jects, with a ſteady reſolution and endeavour to obey his laws. This righteouſ- 
neſs therefore, a complete obedience and freedom from fin, are ſtill lincerely 


to be endeavoured after. And tis no where promiſed, that thoſe who perſiſt in 
a wilful diſobedience to his laws, ſhall be received into the eternal bliſs of his 
kingdom, how much ſoever they believe in him. 

A $INCERE obedience, how can any one doubt to be, or ſcruple to call, a 
condition of the new covenant, as well as faith; whoever read our Saviour's 
ſermon in the mount, to omit all the reſt? Can any thing be more expreſe than 


theſe words of our Lord? Matt. vi. 14. © If you forgive men their treſpaſſes, 
« your heavenly Father will alſo forgiye you: but if ye forgive not men their 


« treſpaſſes, neither will your Father forgive your treſpaſſes.“ And John xiii. 


17. © If ye know theſe things, happy are ye if you do them.” Tbis is fo 
indiſpenſable a condition of the new covenant, thai believing, without it, will not 


do, nor be accepted; if our Saviour knew the terms, on which he would admit 


men into life. Why call ye me Lord, Lord,” ſays he, Luke vi. 46. and 
« do not the things which I ay?” It is not enough to believe him to be the 


Meſliah, the Lord, without obeying him. For that theſe he ſpeaks to here, 


were believers, is evident from the parallel place, Matt. vii. 21,--24. where it is 
thus recorded: Not every one who ſays, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the 
& kinglom of heaven; but he that doth the will of my Father, which is in 
« heaven.” No rebels, or refractory, diſobedient, ſhall be admitted there, tho 


they have fo far believed in Jeſus, as to be able to do miracles in his name; as 


is plain out of the following words: © Many will ſay to me in that day. Have 
« we not propheſied in thy name, and in thy name have caſt out devils, and 
jn thy name have done many wonderful works? And then will I profeſs un- 
« to them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye workers of iniquity.” 


Tuis part of the new covenant, the apoſtles alſo, in their preaching the 
_ goſpel of the Meſſiah, ordinarily joined with the doctrine of faith. 


St. PETER in his firſt ſermon, Acts ji. when they were pricked in heart, 
and aſked, © What ſhall we do?” ſays, ver. 38. REPENT, and be bap- 


K tized, every one of you, in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, for the remiſſion of 


« fins. The ſame he ſays to them again in his next ſpeech, Acts iv. 26. Un- 


© to you firſt, God having raiſed up his Son Jeſus, ſent him to bleſs you.” 


2” 


How was this done? 
« INIQUITIES. | | | 

Tung ſame doctrine they preach to the high prieſt and rulers, Acts v. 30. 
e The God of our fathers raiſed up Jeſus, whom ye flew, and hanged on a 
« tree. Him hath God exalted with his right hand, to be a Prince and a Sa- 
e viour, for to give REPENTANCE to Iſrael, and forgiveneſs of fins; and we 


IN TURNING AWAY EVERY ONE FROM YOUR 


e are witneſſes of theſe things, and fo is alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God hath 


e given to them that obey him.” : 
ACTS xvii. 30. St. Paul tells the Athenians, That now under the goſpel, 
« God commandeth all men every where to REPENT.” 


AcTs xx. 21. St. Paul, in his laſt conference with the | elders of Epheſus, 


profeſſes to have taught them the whole doctrine neceſſary to ſalvation. © 1 


have,“ ſays he, © kept back nothing that was profitable unto you; but have 


* ſhewed you, and have taught you publickly, and from houſe to houſe ; teſti- 
* fying both to the Jews and to the Greeks:” and then gives an account what 
his preaching had been, viz. RePpENTANCE towards God, and faith to- 
* wards our Lord Jeſus the Meſſiah.“ This was the ſum and ſubſtance of the 
goſpel which St. Paul preach'd, and was all that he knew neceſſary to ſalvation ; 


viz. © Repentance, and believing Jeſus to be the Mefliah :” and fo takes his 


laſt farewel of them, whom he ſhould never ſee again, ver. 32. in theſe words, 
And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to the word of his grace, 


* which is able to build you up, and to give you an inheritance among all 


* them that are ſandtified.” There is an inheritance conveyed by the word and 


| Covenant of grace; but it is only to thoſe who are ſanRified. 


Vor. II. „ 7 E Acts 
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Acrs xxiv. 24. When Felix ſent for Paul, that he and his wife Dry. 
ſilla might hear him, concerning the faith in Chrift ;” Paul reaſoned of 
righteouſneſs, or juſtice, and temperance ; the duties we owe to others, and tg 
ourſelves; and of the judgment to come; till he made Felix to tremble. Where. 
by it appears, that © temperance and juſtice” were fundamental parts of the re. 
ligion that Paul profeſſed, and were contained in the faith which he preached. 
And if we find the duties of the moral law not preſſed by him every where; 
we muſt remember, that moſt of his ſermons left upon record, were preached 
in their ſynagogues to the Jews, who acknowledged their obedience due to all 
the precepts of the law; and would have taken it amiſs to have been ſuſpected, 
not to have been more zealous for the law than he. And therefore it was with 
reaſon that his diſcourſes were directed chiefly to what they yet wanted, and 
were averſe to; the knowledge and embracing of e. their promiſed Meſſiah. 
But what his preaching generally was, if we will believe him himſelf, we ma 


ſee Acts xxvi. where giving an account to king Agrippa, of his life and dec. 


trine, he tells him, ver. 20. © I ſhewed unto them of Damaſcus, and at Jeru- 
% falem, and throughout all the coaſts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, 
« that they ſhould repent, and turn to God, and do works meet for repen- 
«uM : e ets 

Tnvs we ſee, by the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles, that he re. 
quired of thoſe who believed him to be the Meſſiah, and received him for their 
Lord and Deliverer, that they ſhould live by his laws : and that (though in con- 


ſideration of their becoming his ſubjects, by faith in him, whereby they believed 


and took him to be the Meſſiah, their former fins ſhould be forgiven) yet he 


would own none to be his, nor receive them as true denizons of the new Jeru- 
ſalem, into the inheritance of eternal life; but leave them to the condemnation 
of the unrighteous ; who renounced not their former miſcarriages, and lived in 
a ſincere obedience to his commands. What he expects from his followers, he 
has ſufficiently declared as a Legiſlator : and that they may not be deceived, by 
miſtaking the doctrine of faith, grace, free-grace, and the pardon and forgive- 
neſs of ſins, and falvation by him, (which was the great end of his coming) he 
more than once declares to them, for what omiſſions and miſcarriages he hall 
judge and condemn to death, even thoſe who have owned him, and done mi- 
racles in his name: when he comes at laſt-to render to every one according to 
what he had Doxs in the fleſh, fitting upon his great and glorious tribunal, at 


the end of the world. 


THe firſt place where we find our Saviour to have mentioned the day of 
judgment, is John v. 28, 29. in theſe words; The hour is coming, in 
*© which all that are in their graves ſhall hear his [i. e. the Son of God's] “ voice, 
* and ſhall come forth; they that have Done Goo, unto the reſurrection 
e of life; and they that have poNE EIL, unto the reſurrection of damna- 
e tion.” That which puts the diſtinction, if we will believe our Saviour, is the 
having “ done good or evil.“ And he gives a reaſon of the neceflity of his 
judging or condemning thoſe who have done evil,” in the following words, 
ver. 30. © I can of my ownlſelf do nothing. As I hear, I judge; and my 
judgment is juſt; becauſe I ſeek not my own will, but the will of my Father, 
« who hath ſent me.” He could not judge of himſelf ; he had but a delegated 
power of judging from the Father, whoſe will he obeyed in it, and who wes 
of purer eyes than to admit any unjuſt perſon into the kingdom of heaven. 

MATT. vii. 22, 23. ſpeaking again of that day, he tells what his ſentence 
will be, © Depart from me, ye woRKERs of iniquity.” Faith, in the pent- 


tent and ſincerely obedient, ſupplies the defect of their performances; and ſo by 


grace they are made juſt. But we may obſerve, none are ſentenced or puniſhed 


for unbelief, but only for their miſdeeds. They are workers of iniquity” on 


whom the ſentence is pronounced. 
MATT. xiii. 14. © At the end of the world, the Son of man ſhall ſend forth 
ce his angels; and they ſhall gather out of his kingdom all ſcandals, and them 
„ which Do IxIqufry; and caſt them into a furnace of fie; there ſhall 
« be wailing and gnaſhing of teeth,” And again, ver, 49. © The angels ſhall 
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as delivered in the SCRIPTURES. 

te ſever the wicker from amopg the JUST; and ſhall caſt them into the fur- 
%%% RNC e ee, rut 

MATT. xvi. 24. For the Son of man ſhall come in the glory of his 


« Father, with his angels: and then he ſhall reward every man according to his 


works. 


Lokk xiti. 26. Then ſhall ye begin to ſay, We have eaten and drank in 


« thy preſence, and thou haſt taught in our ſtreets. But he ſhall ſay, I tell you, 
I know you not; depart from me, ye workers of iniquity.” - 


MATT. xxv. 24,--26. © When the Son of man ſhall come in his glory ; and 


« before him ſhall be gathered all nations; he ſhall ſet the ſheep on his right 
« hand, and the goats on his left. Then ſhall the King ſay to them on his right 
« hand, Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 


from the foundation of the world; for I was an hungred, and ye gave me 


« meat; I was thirſty, and ye gave me drink; I was a ſtranger, and ye took me 


« in; naked, and ye cloathed me; I was ſick, and ye viſited me; I was in pri- 


« ſon, and ye came unto me. Then ſhall the righteons anſwer him, ſaving, 
« Lord, when ſaw we thee an hungred, and fed thee? &c. And the King ſhall 
« anſwer, and ſay unto them, Verily, I fay unto you, Inaſmuch as ye have done 
« jt unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then 


0 {ſhall he ſay unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye curfed, into 
everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels: for I was an hungred, 
Nee and ye gave me no meat; I was thirſty, and ye gave me no drink; I was a 

« ſtranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye cloathed me ng 


| C5 ſick and 
« in priſon; and ye viſited me not. Inſomuch that ye did it not to whe of theſe, 
« yedid it not tome. And theſe ſhall go into everlaſting puniſhment : but the 
ee righteous into life eternal.” | 


Tus, I think, are all the places where our Saviour mentions the laſt judg- 
ment, or deſcribes his way of proceeding in that great day; wherein, as we have 
_ obſerved, it is remarkable, that every where the ſentence follows, doing or not 
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doing; without any mention of believing, or not believing. Not that any, to 


whom the goſpel hath been preached, ſhall be ſaved, without believing Jeſus to 
be the Meſſiah: for all being ſinners, and tranſgreſſors of the law, and ſo unjuſt, 
all are liable to condemnation ; unleſs they believe, and fo through grace are ju- 
ſifted, by God, for this faith, which ſhall be accounted to them for righteouſ- 
neſs. But the reſt wanting this cover, this allowance for their tranſgreſſions, muſt 
anſwer for all their actions; and being found tranſgreſſors of the law, ſhall, by 
the letter, and ſanction of that law, be condemned, for not having paid a full 
obedience to that law, and not for want of faith. That is not the guilt, on which 
the puniſhment 1s laid ; though it be the want of faith, which lays open their 


guilt uncovered ; and expoſes them to the ſentence of the law, againſt all that 


are unrighteous. : | 
Tur common objection here, is; If all finners ſhall be condemned, but ſuch 
as have a gracious allowance made them; and ſo are juſtified by God, for believ- 
ing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and fo taking him for their King, whom they are 
reſolved to obey, to the utmoſt of their power; © What ſhall become of all man- 
* kind, who lived before our Saviour's time; who never heard of his name, and 
* conſequently could not believe in him ?” To this the anſwer 1s ſo obvious and 
natural, that one would wonder how any reaſonable man ſhould think it worth the 
urging. No body was, or can be, required to believe, what was never propoſed 
to him to believe. Before the fulneſs of time, which God from the counſel of 
his own wiſdom had appointed to ſend his Son in, he had, at ſeveral times, and 
in different manners, promiſed to the people of Iſrael, an extraordinary perſon to 
come; who, raiſed from amongſt themſelves, ſhould be their Ruler and Deli- 
verer, The time, and other circumſtances of his birth, life, and perſon, he 
had in ſundry prophecies ſo particularly deſcribed, and fo plainly foretold, that 
he was well known, and expected by the Jews, under the name of the Meſſiah, 
or Anointed, given him in ſome of theſe prophecies. All then that was required, 
before his appearing in the world, was to believe what God had revealed, and to 
rely with a full aſſurance on God, for the performance of his promiſe ; and be- 
7 - lieve, 
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k | . | ws . | , 
„ me, believes not on me, but on him that ſent me.” 


The Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIANITY, 


lieve, that in due time he would ſend them the Mefliah, this anointed King, 
this promiſed Saviour and Deliverer, according to his word. This faith in the 
promiſes. of God, this relying/ and acquieſcing in his word and faithfulneſs, the 
Almighty takes well at our hands, as a great mark of homage, paid by us poor 


frail creatures, to his goodneſs and truth, as well as to his power and wiſdom, 


and accepts it as an acknowledgment of his peculiar providence, and benignity 
to us. And therefore, our Saviour tells us, John xii. 44. He that believes on 
84 aa The works of nature 
ſhew his wiſdom and power: but tis his peculiar care of mankind, moſt emj. 
nently diſcovered in his promiſes to them, that ſhews his bounty and goodnef; 
and conſequently. engages their hearts in love and affection to him. This oblz- 
tion of an heart, fixed with dependence on, and affection to him, is the moſt ac- 
ceptable tribute we can pay him, the foundation of true devotion, and life of all 
religion. What a value he puts on this depending on his word, and reſting fi- 


tisfied in his promiſes, we have an example in Abraham; whoſe faith © wa 


« counted to him for righteouſneſs,” as we have before remarked out of Rom. 
iv. And his relying firmly on the promiſe of God, without any doubt of its per- 
formance, gave him the name of the father of the faithful; and gained him ſo 
much favour with the Almighty, that he was called the “ friend of God ;” the 
higheſt and moſt glorious title can be beſtowed on a creature. The thing pro- 


miſed was no more, but a ſon by his wife Sarah; and a numerous poſterity b 


and (except, 


him, which ſhould poſſeſs the land of Canaan. Theſe were but temporal bleflings, & 
the birth of a ſon) very remote, ſuch as he ſhould never live to ſce, 
nor in his Mn perſon have the benefit of. But becauſe he queſtioned not the 
erformance of it; but reſted fully ſatisfied in the goodneſs, truth, and faithful- 
neſs of God, who had promiſed ; it was counted to him for righteouſneſs. Let 


us ſee how St. Paul expreſſes it; Rom. iv. 18,22. Who, againſt hope, be- 


the Greek word ſignifies here, Which our tranſlation renders © patience.” 


+ lieved in hope, that he might become the father of many nations; according 
* to that which was ſpoken, So ſhall thy ſeed be. And being not weak in his 


faith, he conſidered not his own body now dead, when he was above an hun- 
dred years old, neither yet the deadneſs of Sarah's womb.. He ſtaggered not 


« at the promiſe of God through unbelief, but was ſtrong in faith; giving glo- 
ry to God, and being fully perſuaded, that what he had promiſed, he was 
sable to perform. And THEREFORE, it was imputed to him for righteouſ- 
„ neſs.” St. Paul having here emphatically deſcribed the ſtrength and firmneſß 
of Abraham's faith, informs us, that he hereby © gave glory to God ;” and there- 
fore it was * accounted to him for righteouſneſs.” This is the way that God 
deals with poor frail mortals. He is graciouſly pleaſed to take it well of them, 


_ and give it the place of righteouſneſs, and a kind of merit in his fight; if they 


believe his promiſes, and have a ſtedfaſt relying on his veracity and goodneſs, 


St. Paul, Heb. xi. 6. tells us; “ Without faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God : 


but at the ſame time tell us what faith that is. For,” ſays he, © he that 


« cometh to God, muſt believe that he is; and that he is a rewarder of them 
«* that diligently ſeek him.” He muſt be perſuaded of God's mercy and good 


will to thoſe who ſeek to obey him; and reſt aſſured of his rewarding thoſe 
who rely on him, for whatever, either by the light of nature, or particular pro- 
miſes, he has revealed to them of his tender mercies, and taught them to expect 


from his bounty. This deſcription of faith, (that we might not miſtake what 
he means by that faith, without which we cannot pleaſe God, and which re- 
commended the ſaints of old) St. Paul places in the middle of the liſt of thoſe, 


who were eminent for their faith; and whom he ſets as patterns to the converted 
Hebrews, under perſecution, to encourage them to perſiſt in their confidence of 
deliverance by the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, and in their belief of the promiſes they 
now had under the goſpel. By thoſe examples he exhorts them not to © draw 
e back” from the hope that was ſet before them, nor apoſtatize from the pro- 
feſſion of the chriſtian religion. I his is plain from ver. 3 5,-38. of the precedent 
chapter : © Caſt not away therefore your confidence, which hath great recom- 

ence of reward. For ye have great need of perſiſting or perſeverance; (for ſo 
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Luke vil. 2 : „ that after ye have done the will of God, ye might receive the 
% promiſe. For yet a little while, and he that ſhall come will come, and will 
te not tarry. Now the juſt ſhall live by faith. But if any man draw back, my 
« foul ſhall have no pleaſure in him. 

Tur examples of faith, which St. Paul enumerates and propoſes in the fol- 
lowing words, chap. xi. plainly ſhew, that the faith, whereby thoſe believers of 
old pleaſed God, was nothing but a ſtedfaſt reliance on the goodneſs and faith- 
fulneſs of God, for thoſe good things, which either the light of nature, or par- 
ticular promiſes, had given them grounds to hope for. Of what avail this faith 
was with God, we may ſee, ver. 4. © By faith Abel offered unto God a more 
« excellent ſacrifice than Cain; by which he obtained witneſs that he was righ- 
« teous. Ver. 5. © By faith Enoch was tranſlated, that he ſhould not fee 
« death: for before his tranſlation he had this teſtimony, that he pleaſed God.” 
Ver. 7. Noah, being warned of God of things not ſeen as yet; being wary, 
« by faith prepared an ark, to the ſaving of his houſe; by the which he con- 
« demned the world, and became heir of the righteouſneſs which is by faith.” 
And what it was that God fo graciouſly accepted and rewarded, we are told, 
ver. 11. Through faith alſo Sarah herſelf received ſtrength to conceive ſeed, 
« and was delivered of a child, when ſhe was paſt age.” 
obtain this grace from God, the apoſtle tells us; © Becaufe the judged him 

« faithful who had promiſed.” Thoſe therefore, who pleaſed God, and were 

accepted by him, before the coming of Chriſt, did it only by believing the pro- 

miſes, and relying on the goodneſs of God, as far as he had revealed it to them. 

For the apoſtle, in the following words, tells us, ver. 13. © Theſe all died in 

faith, not having received (the accompliſhment of) the promiſes ; but hav- 

« ing ſeen them afar off: and were perſuaded of them, and embraced them.” 

This was all that was required of them; to be perſuaded of, and embrace the 
promiſes which they had. They could be © perſuaded of no more than was 
propoſed to them; © embrace” no more than was revealed, according to the 

promiſes they had received and the diſpenſations they were under. And if the 
faith of things © ſeen afar off; if their truſting in God for the promiſes he 
then gave them; if a belief of the Meſſiah to come, were ſufficient to render 
thoſe who lived in the ages before Chriſt, acceptable to God, and righteous be- 
fore him: I deſire thoſe who tell us, that God will not (nay, ſome go fo far 
as to ſay, cannot accept) any, who do not believe every article of their particu- 
lar creeds and ſyſtems, to conſider, why God, out of his infinite mercy, cannot 
as well juſtify man now, for believing Jeſus of Nazareth to be the promiſed Meſ- 
ſiah, the king and Deliverer, as thoſe heretofore, who believed only that God 
would, according to his promiſe, in due time ſend the Meſſiah, to be a King 
and Deliverer. | 355 


Turk is another difficulty often to be met with, which ſeems to have ſome- 


thing of more weight in it: and that is, that though the faith of thoſe be- 
* fore Chriſt, (believing that God would ſend the Meſſiah, to be a Prince, and a 
“ Saviour to his people, as he had promiſed) and the faith of thoſe ſince his 
e time, (believing Jeſus to be that Meſſiah, promiſed and ſent by God) ſhall be 
* accounted to them for righteouſneſs ; yet what ſhall become of all the reſt of 
* mankind, who, having never heard of the promiſe or news of a Saviour, not a 


word of a Meſſiah to be ſent, or that was come, have had no thought or belief 


concerning him!“ 
a man hath, and not according to what he hath not.“ He will not expect 
the improvement of ten talents, where he gave but one; nor require any one 
ſhould believe a promiſe, of which he has never heard. The apoſtle's reaſon- 
ing, Rom. x. 14. is very juſt: How ſhall they believe in him, of whom they 


* have not heard?” But though there be many, who being ſtrangers to the 


commonwealth of Iſrael, were alſo ſtrangers to the oracles of God, committed 
to that people; many, to whom the promiſe of the Meſſiah never came, and 
ſo were never in a capacity to believe or reject that revelation : yet God had, by 
the light of reaſon, revealed to all mankind, who would make uſe of that light, 
Vor. II. „ | that 


How ſhe came to 


To this I anſwer ; that God will require of every man, © according to what 
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that he was good and merciful. The ſame ſpark of the divine nature and 
knowledge in man, which, making him a man, ſhewed him the law he was 
under, as a man; ſhewed him alſo the way of atoning the merciful, kind, com- 
paſſionate Author and Father of him and his being, when he had tranſgreſ. 


ſed that law. He that made uſe of this candle of the Lord, ſo far as to find 


what was his duty, could not miſs to find alſo the way to reconciliation and 
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forgiveneſs, when he had failed of his duty: though, if he uſed not his reaſon 


this way, if he put out or neglected this light, he might, perhaps, ſee nei- 


- . 


Tux law is the eternal, immutable ſtandard. of right. And a part of that 


law is, that a man ſhould: forgive, not only his children, but his enemies, upon 
their repentance, aſking pardon, and amendment. And therefore he could not 
doubt that the author of this law, and God of patience and conſolation; who is 


rich in mercy, would forgive his frail off-ſpring, if they acknowledged their 
faults, diſapproved the iniquity of their tranſgreſſions, begged his pardon, and 
reſolved in earneſt, for the future, to conform their actions to this rule, which 


they owned to be juſt and right. This way of reconciliation, this hope of a- 
tonement, the light of nature revealed to them: and the revelation of the gol. 
pel, having ſaid nothing to the contrary, leaves them to ſtand and fall to their 


own Father and Maſter, whoſe goodneſs and mercy is over all his works. 
I xxnow ſome are forward to urge that place of the Acts, chap. iv. as con- 


trary to this. The words, ver. 10. and 12. ſtand thus: « Beit known unto you 


« all, and to all the people of Iſrael, that by the name of Jeſus Chriſt of Na- 
ce zareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raiſed from the dead, even by him, 
« doth this man” [i. e. the lame man reſtored by Peter] “ ſtand! here before 
« you whole. This is the ſtone which is ſet at nought by you builders, which 
« is become the head of the corner. Neither is there ſalvation in any other 
« for there is none other name under heaven, given among men, in which we 
© muſt be ſaved.” - Which, in ſhort, is, that Jeſus is the only true Meſſiah, nei- 
ther is there any other perſon, but he, given to be a mediator between God and 
man, in whoſe name we may aſk, and hope for falvation.  _ . 
IT will here poſſibly be aſked, © Quorſum perditio hæc?“ What need was 
there of a Saviour? What advantage have we by Jeſus Chriſt? _ 
IT is enough to juſtify the fitneſs of any thing to be done; by reſolving it into 
the © wiſdom of God,” who has done it; though our ſhort views, and narrow 


_ underſtandings, may utterly incapacitate us to ſee. that wiſdom, and to judge 
rightly of it. We know little of this viſible, and nothing at all of the ſtate of 


that intellectual world, wherein are infinite numbers and degrees of ſpirits out of 
the reach of our ken, or gueſs; and therefore, know not what tranſactions there 
were between God and our Saviour, in reference to his kingdom. We know 


not what need there was to ſet up an head and a chieftain, in oppoſition to 


* the prince of this world, the prince of the power of the air, & c. whereof 
theie are more than obſcure intimations in ſcripture. And we ſhall take too 
much upon us, if we ſhall call God's wiſdom, or providence to account, and 
pertly condemn for needleſs, all that our weak, and perhaps, biaſſed underſtand- 


ing, cannot account for. 


Tuovon this general anſwer be reply enough to the forementioned demand, 


and ſuch as a rational man, or fair ſearcher after truth, will acquieſce in; yet 


in this particular caſe, the wiſdom and goodneſs of God has ſhewn himſelf ſo 
viſibly to common apprehenſions, that it hath furniſhed us abundantly where- 


Vithal to ſatisfy the curious and inquiſitive, who will not take a bleſſing, unlels 


they be inſtructed what need they had of it, and why it was beſtowed upon 
them. The great and many advantages we receive by the coming of Jeſus the 


Meſſiah, will ſhew, that it was not without need, that he was ſent into the 


4 


world. 


Tur evidence of our Saviour's miſſion from heaven is ſo great, in the multi- 
tude of miracles he did, before all ſorts of people, that what he delivered can- 


not but be received as the oracles of God, and unqueſtionable verity. F or the 
miracles he did were ſo ordered by the divine providence and wiſdom, that they 


never 
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never Were, nor could be denied by any of the enemies, or oppoſers of chriſtia- 

Tu obo the works of nature, in every part of them, ſufficiently evidence 
a Deity. ; yet the world made ſo little uſe of their reaſon, that they ſaw him not, 
where, even by the impreſſions of himſelf, he was eaſy to be found. Senſe and 
luſt blinded their minds in ſome, and a careleſs inadvertency in others, and fear- 
ful apprehenſions in moſt (who either believed there were, or could not but 
ſuſpect there might be, ſuperior, unknown beings) gave them up into the hands 


of their prieſts, to fill their heads with falſe notions of the Deity, and their 


worſhip with fooliſh rites, as they pleaſed: and what dread or craft once 
began, devotion ſoon made facred, and religion immutable. In this ſtate of 
darkneſs and ignorance of the true God, vice and ſuperſtition: held the world. 
Nor could any help be had, or hoped for from reaſon; which could not 
be heard, and was judged to have nothing to do in the caſe; the prieſts, 


every- where, to ſecure their empire, having excluded reaſon from having a- 


ny thing to do in religion. And in the crowd of wrong notions, and in- 
vented "rites, the world had almoſt loſt the fight of the one only true God, 


The rational and thinking part of mankind, 'tis true, when they ſought 


after him, found the one ſupreme, inviſible God; but if they acknowledg- 


ed and worſhipped him, it was only in their own minds. They kept this 
truth locked up in their own breaſts as a ſecret, nor ever durit venture it a- 


mongſt the people, much leſs amongſt the prieſts, thoſe wary guardians of 
their own creeds and profitable inventions. Hence we ſee, that reaſon, ſpeak- 
ing never ſo clearly to the wiſe and virtuous, had never authority enough to 
prevail on the multitude, and to perſuade the ſocieties of men, that there was 

but one God, that alone was to fo owned and worſhipped. The belief and 
worſhip of one God, was the national religion of the Iſraelites alone: and if we 
will conſider it, it was introduced and {upported amongſt the people by revela- 


tion. They were in Goſhen, and had light, whilſt the reſt of the world were 


in almoſt Egyptian darkneſs, © without God in the world.” There was no 
art of mankind, who had quicker parts, or improved them more; that had a 
greater light of reaſon, or followed it farther in all forts of ſpeculations, than the 
Athenians : and yet we find but one Socrates amongſt them, that oppoſed and 
laughed at their polytheiſm, and wrong opinions of the Deity ; and we ſee how 
they rewarded him for it. Whatſoever Plato, and the ſobereſt of the philoſo- 
phers thought, of the nature and being of the one God, they were fain in their 
outward profeſſions and worthip, to go with the herd, and keep to the religion 
eſtabliſhed by law: which what it was, and how it had diſpoſed the minds of 
theſe knowing and quick-ſighted Grecians, St. Paul tells us, Acts xvii. 22,--29. 
Ve men of Athens,” ſays he, © I perceive, that in all things ye are too ſuper- 
“ ſtitious. For as I paſſed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar 
« with this inſcription, To THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye igno- 
« rantly worſhip, him declare I unto you. God that made the world, and all 
things therein, ſeeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
© temples made with hands: neither is worſhipped with men's hands, as though 
* he needed any thing, ſeeing he giveth unto all life, and breath, and all things; 
and hath made of one blood all the nations of men, for to dwell on the face 
« of the earth; and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds 
* of their habitations ; that they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply they might 
* feel him out, and find him, though he be not far from every one of us.” 
Here he tells the Athenians; that they, and the reſt of the world (given up to 
ſuperſtition) whatever light there was, in the works of creation and provi- 
dence, to lead them to the true God, yet they few of them found him. He 
was every-where near them; yet they were but like people groping and feeling 
for ſomething in the dark, and did not fee him with a full and clear day-light; 
But thought the Godhead like to gold and filver, and ſtone, graven by art 
and, mans device. 1871 1 SVH 
IN this ſtate of darkneſs and error, in reference to the“ true God,” our Sa- 
viour found the world. But the clear revelation he brought with him, diſſipated 


this 
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ſent his apoſtles amongſt the nations, accompanied with miracles; which were 


ledge, though cultivated with ſome care, by ſome of the heathen philoſophers ; 
yet got little footing among the people. All me 


good and evil in their actions. The prieſts fold the better pennyworths, and 


rowed from it. So that in this ſenſe it is certainly and manifeſtly true of our 
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this darkneſs; made the one invbiſſble true God“ known to the world: and 
that with ſuch evidence and energy, that polytheiſm and idolatry hath no where 
been able to withſtand it: but where: ever the preuching of the truth ke delivered, 
and the light of the goſpel hath come, thoſe! miſts have been diſpelled. And 
in effect, we fee that ſince our Saviour's time, the belief of one God” hat 
prevailed and ſpread itſelf over the face of the earth. For even to the light that 
the Meſſiah brought into the world with him, we muſt aſcribe the owning, and 
profeſſion of one God, which: the Mahometan religion hath derived and hoy. 


Saviour, what St. John ſays of him; 1 John ii. 8. For this purpoſe the 80n 
«© of God was manifeſted, that he might deſtroy the works of the devil.” This 
light the world needed, and this hght it received from him : that there is but 
« one God,” and he © eternal, invifible;” nor like to any viſible objects, nor to 
be repreſented by them. e a 
Ir it be aſked, whether the revelation to the patriarchs by Moſes, did not 
teach this, and why that was not enough ? The anſwer is obvious ; that however 
clearly the knowledge of one invifible God, maker of heaven and earth, was 
revealed to them; yet that revelation was ſhut up in a little corner of the world; 
amongſt a people, by that very law, which they received with it, excluded from 
a commerce and communication with the reſt of mankind. The Gentile world, 
in our Saviour's time, and ſeveral-ages before, could have no atteſtation of the 
miracles on which the Hebrews built their faith, but from the Jews themſelves, 
a people not known to the greateſt part of mankind ; contemned and thought 
vilely of, by thoſe nations that did know them ; and therefore very unfit and 
unable to propagate the doctrine of one God in the world, and diffuſe it through 
the nations of the earth, by the ſtrength and force of that ancient revelation, 
upon which they had received it. But our Saviour, when he came, threw 
down this wall of partition; and did not confine his miracles or meſſage to 
the land of Canaan, or the worſhippers at Jeruſalem. But he himſelf preached 
at Samaria, and did miracles in the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and before 
multitades of people gathered from all quarters. And after his reſurrection, 


done in all parts fo frequently, and before ſo many witneſſes of all forts, in 
broad day-light, that, as I have before obſerved, the enemies of Chriſtianity 
have never 20 to deny them; no, not Julian himſelf: who neither wanted 
{kill nor power to enquire into the truth; nor would have failed to have pro- 
claimed and expoſed it, if he could have detected any falſhood in the hiſtory 
of the goſpel; or found the leaſt ground to queſtion the matter of fact pub- 
liſhed of Chriſt, and his apoſtles. The number and evidence of the miracles 
done by our Saviour and his followers, by the power and force of truth, bore 
down this mighty and accompliſhed emperor, and all his parts, in his own do- 
minions: He durſt not deny fo plain matter of fact, which being granted, the 
truth of our Saviour's doctrine and miſſion unavoidably follows; notwithſtand- 
ing whatſoever artful ſuggeſtions his wit could invent, or malice ſhould offer, to 
the contrar rp. Ss Es, 30 

2. NEX T to the knowledge of ene God; maker of all things; a clear 
* knowledge of their duty” was wanting to mankind”. This part of know- 


ople. n, indeed, under pain of diſ- 
pleaſing the gods, were to frequent the temples: every one went to their ſacri- 
fices and ſervices: but the prieſts made it not their buſineſs to teach them virtue. 
If they were diligent in their obſervations and ceremonies ; punctual in their 
feaſts and ſolemnities, and the tricks of religion; the holy tribe aſſured them, 
the gods were pleaſed; and they looked no farther. Few went to the ſchools 
of the philoſophers, to be inſtructed in their duties; and to know what was 


therefore had all their cuſtom. Luſtrations and proceſſions were much eaſier 
than a clean conſcience, and a ſteady courſe of vittue z and an expiatory fact!” 
fice, that atoned for the want of it, was much more convenient, than a mw 
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and holy life. No wonder then, that religion was every-where diſtinguiſhed 
from, and preferred to virtue; and that it was dangerous hereſy and profaneneſs 
to think the contrary.” So much virtue as was neceſſary to hold ſocieties toge- 


ther; and to contribute to the quiet of governments, the civil laws of common- 


wealths taught, and forced upon men that lived under magiſtrates, But theſe 
laws, being for the moſt part made by ſuch, who had no other aims but their 
own power, reached no farther than thoſe things, that would ſerve to tie men 
together in ſubjection ; or at moſt, were directly to conduce to the proſperity and 
temporal happineſs of any people. But natural religion, in its full extent, was 
no where, that I know, taken care of, by the force of natural reaſon. It ſhould 
ſeem, by the little that has hitherto been done in it, that tis too hard a taſk for 
unaſſiſted reaſon, to eſtabliſh morality in all its parts, upon its true foundation, 
with a clear and convincing light. And tis at leaſt a ſurer and ſhorter way, to 
the apprehenſions of the vulgar, and maſs of mankind, that one manifeſtly ſent 
from God, and coming with viſible authority from him, ſhould as a King and 


Law-maker, tell them their duties; and require their obedience ; than leave it 


to the long, and ſometimes intricate deductions of reaſon, to be made out to 
them. Such trains of reaſonings the greateſt part of mankind have neither lei- 
ſure to weigh; nor, for want of education and uſe, {kill to judge of. We ſee 
how unſucceſsful in this, the attempts of philoſophers were before our Saviour's 
time. How ſhort their ſeveral ſyſtems came, of the perfection of a true and 
| V . 3 =, . . . 8 . 
complete morality, is very viſtble. And if ſince that, the chriſtian philoſophers 


have much out-done them; yet we may obſerve, that the firſt knowledge of 


the truths they have added, are owing to revelation : though as ſoon as they are 
heard and confidered, they are found to be agreeable to reaſon ; and ſuch as can 
by no means be contradicted. * Every one may obſerve, a great many truths, 
which he receives at firſt from others, and readily aſſents to, as conſonant to rea- 


ſon, which he would have found it hard, and perhaps beyond his ſtrength, ta 


have diſcovered himſelf. Native and original truth is not fo eaſily wrought out 
of the mine, as we, who have it delivered, ready dug and faſhioned into our 


hands, are apt to imagine. And how often at fifty or threeſcore years old are 
thinking men told, what they wonder how they could miſs thinking of? Which 
yet their own contemplations did not, and poſſibly never would have helped 

them to. Experience ſhews, that the knowledge of morality, by meer natural 
Hight, (how agreeable ſoever it be to it) makes but a ſlow progreſs, and little ad- 
vance in the world. And the reaſon of it is not hard to be found in men's ne- 


ceſlities, paſſions, vices, and miſtaken intereſts, which turn their thoughts ano- 


ther way : and the deſigning leaders, as well as following herd, find it not to their 
purpoſe to employ much of their meditations this way. Or whatever elſe was 


the cauſe, tis plain in fact, that human reaſon unaſſiſted, failed men in its great 


and proper buſineſs of morality. It never from unqueſtionable principles, by 


| clear deductions, made out an intire body of the * law of nature.” And he that 


ſhall colle& all the moral rules of the philoſophers, and compare them with thoſe 
contained in the new teſtament, will find them to come ſhort of the morality 
delivered by our Saviour, and taught by his apoſtles; a college made up, for the 
molt part, of ignorant, but inſpired fiſhermen, 8 

Troven yet, if any one ſhould think, that out of the ſayings of the wiſe 
heathens, before our Saviour's time, there might be a collection made of all thoſe 
rules of morality, which are to be found in the chriſtian religion; yet this would 
not at all hinder, but that the world, nevertheleſs, ſtood as much in need of our 
Saviour, and the morality delivered by him. Let it be granted (tho' not true) 
that all the moral precepts of the goſpel were known by ſome-body or other, 
amongſt mankind, before. But where, or how, or of what uſe, is not confi- 
dered, | Suppoſe they may be picked up here and there; ſome from Solon and 
Bias in Greece, others from Tully in Italy : and to complete the work, let Cone 


fucius, as far as China, be conſulted ; and Anacarſis the Scythian, contribute his 


ſhare. What will all this do, to give the world a complete morality, that may 
be to mankind, the unqueſtionable rule of life and manners? I will not here urge 
the impoſſibility of collecting from men, fo far diſtant from one another, in time, 
Vox. II, 7 G and 
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of life; 1 think nobody will ſay the world had before our Saviour's time. 'Tis 


dations of morality. But theſe incoherent apophthegms of philoſophers, and 


form their manners, muſt have its authority, either from reaſon or revelation. 


be erected into a law-giver to mankind ; and a dictator of rules, which are there- 


lity. Tis true, there is a law of nature: but who is there that ever did, or un- 


the latter of theſe ways, by revelation. We have from him a full and ſufficient 
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and place, and languages. 1 will ſuppoſe there was a Stobeus in thoſe times, 
who had gathered the moral fayings from all the ſages of the world.' Why 
would this amount to, towards being a ſteady rule; a certain tranſcript of a lay, 
that we are under? Did the ſayings of Ariſtippus, or Confucius, give it an ay. 
thority? Was Zeno a law-giver to mankind? If not, what he or any other phi. 
loſopher delivered, was but a ſaying of his. Mankind might hearken to it, ot 
reject it, as they pleaſed ; or as it ſuited their intereſt, paſſions, principles or hy. 
mours. They were under no obligation; the opinion of this or that philoſo- 
pher, was of no authority. And if it were, you muſt take all he faid under 
the ſame character. All his dictates muſt go for law, certain and true; or none 
of them. And then, if you will take any of the moral fayings of Epicurus 
(many whereof Seneca quotes with eſteem and approbation) for precepts of the 
law of nature; you muſt take all the reſt of his doctrine for ſuch too; or elſe 
his authority ceaſes : and fo no more is to, be received from him, or any of the 
ſages of old, for parts of the law of nature, as carrying with it an obligation to 
be obeyed, but what they prove to be fo. But ſuch a body of ethicks, proved 
to be the law of nature, from principles of reaſon, and teaching all the duties 


not enough, that there were up and down ſcattered ſayings of wiſe men, con- 
formable to right reaſon. The law of nature, is the law of convenience too: 
and 'tis no wonder, that thoſe men of parts, and ſtudious of virtue (who had 
occaſion to think on any particular part of it,) ſhould, by meditation, light on 
the right, even from the obſervable convenience and beanty of it ; without mak- 
ing out its obligation from the true principles of the law of nature, and foun- 


wiſe men, however excellent in themſelves, and well intended by them, could 
never make a morality, whereof the world could be convinced; could never riſe 
to the force of a law, that mankind could with certainty depend on. Whatſo- 
ever ſhould thus be univerſally uſeful, as a ſtandard to which men ſhould con- 


"Tis not every writer of morals, or compiler of it from others, that can thereby 


fore valid, becauſe they are to be found in his books; under the authority of this 
or that philoſopher. He, that any one will pretend to ſet up in this kind, and 
have his rules paſs for authentick directions, muſt ſhew, that either he builds his 
doctrine upon principles of reaſon, ſelf-evident in themſelves ; and that he de- 
duces all the parts of it from thence, by clear and evident demonſtration : or 
muſt ſhew his commiſſion from heaven, that he comes with authority from God, 
to deliver his will and commands to the world. In the former way, nobody that 
J know, before our Saviour's time, ever did, or went about to give us a mora- 


dertook to give it us all entire, as a law; no more, nor no leſs, than what was 
contained in, and had the obligation of that law ? Who ever made out all the 
parts of it, put them together, and ſhewed the world their obligation ? Where 
was there any ſuch code, that mankind might have recourſe to, as their unerring 
rule, before our Saviour's time? If there was not, tis plain, there was need 
of one to give us ſuch a morality ; ſuch a law, which might be the ſure guide 
of thoſe who had a deſire to go right; and if they had a mind, need not miltake 
their duty, but might; be certain when they had performed, when failed in it. 
Such a law of morality Jeſus Chriſt hath given us in the new teſtament ; but by 


rule for our direction, and conformable to that of reaſon. But the truth'and ob- 
ligation of its precepts have their force, and are put paſt doubt to us, by the evi- 
dence of his miſſion, He was ſent by God: his miracles ſhew it; and the au- 
thority of God in his precepts cannot be queſtioned. Here morality has a ſure 
ſtandard, that revelation vouches, and reaſon cannot gainſay, nor queſtion ; but 
both together witneſs to come from God the great law- maker. And ſuch an one 
as this, out of the new teſtament, I think the world never had, nor can any one 
fay, is any where elſe to be found. Let me aſk any one, who is rows : 
Ts thin 


as ; delivered i in the Scxrpronms.. 


think that the doctrine of morality was full and clear in the World, at our 8a. 
viour's birth; whither would he have directed Brutus and Caſſius, (both men of 
| parts and virtue, the one whereof believed, and the other diſbelieved a future 
being) to be ſatisfied in the rules and obligations of all the parts of their duties; 
if they ſhould have aſked him, Where they might find the law they were to live 
and by which they ſhould be charged, or acquitted, as guilty, or 


1. to the ſayings of the wiſe, and the declarations of philoſophers, he Me 
into a wild wood of uncertainty, to an endleſs maze, from which they ſhould 
never get out: if to the religions of the world, yet worſe: and if to their own 


reaſon, he refers them- to that which had ſome light and certainty ; but yet had 


hitherto failed all mankind in a perfect rule; and we ſee, reſolved not the 


doubts that had riſen amongſt the ſtudious and thinking philoſophers; nor had yet 
been able to convince the civilized parts of the world, that they had not given, 
nor could, without a crime, take away, the lives of their children, by xpaling 


them. 


Ir any one ſhall think to excuſe human nature, by laying blame on men's 


negligence, that they did not carry morality to an higher pitch; and make it 


out entire in every part, with that clearneſs of demonſtration which ſome think 


it capable of; he helps not the matter. Be the cauſe what it will, out Saviour 


found mankind under a corruption of manners and principles, Which ages after 
ages had prevailed, and muſt be confeſſed, was not in a way or tendency to be 


mended. The rules of morality were in different countries and ſects, different. 


And natural reaſon no where had, nor was like to cure the defects and errors in 
them. Thoſe juſt meaſures of right and wrong, which neceſſity had any where 
introduced, the civil laws preſcribed, or philoſophy recommended, ſtood not on 
their true foundations. They were looked on as bonds of ſociety, and conve- 
niencies of common life, and laudable practices, But where was it that their 
obligation was thoroughly known and allowed, and they received as precepts of a 
law; of the higheſt law, the law of nature? That could not be, without a clear 
knowledge and acknowledgment of the law- maker, and the great rewards and 
puniſhments, for thoſe that would, or- would not obey him. But the religion 
of the heathens, as was before obſerved, little concerned itſelf in their morals. 
The prieſts, that delivered the oracles of heaven, and pretended to ſpeak from 


the gods, ſpoke little of virtue and a good life, And on the other fide, the phi- 


loſophers, who ſpoke from reaſon, made not much mention of the Deity in their 
ethicks. They depended on Salon and her oracles, which contain nothing but 
truth: but yet ſome parts of that truth lie too deep for our natural powers caſily 
to reach, and make plain and viſible to mankind, without ſome light from above 


to direct them. When truths are once known to us, though by tradition, we 
are apt to be favourable to our own parts; and aſcribe to our own underſtand- 


ings the diſcovery of what, in reality, we borrowed from others: or, at leaſt, 
finding we can prove, what at firſt we learn from others, we are forward to con- 
clude it an obvious truth, which, if we had ſought, we could not have miſſed. 


Nothing ſeerns hard to our underſtandings, that is once known: and becauſe 


what we ſee, we ſee with our own eyes; we are apt to overlook; or forget, the 
help we had from others, who ſhewed it us, and, firſt made us ſee it, as if we 
were not at all beholden to them, for thoſe truths they opened the way to, and 
led us into. For knowledge being only of truths that are perceived to be ſo, we 
are favourable enough to our own faculties; to conclude; that they of their 
own ſtrengih would have attained thoſe diſcoveries, without any foreign aſſiſt- 


ance; and that we know thoſe truths, by the ſtrength and native light of our 


own minds, as they did from whom we received them by theirs, only they had 
the luck to be ee us. Thus the whole ſtock of human knowledge is 6b nord 
ed by every one, as his private poſſeſſion, as ſoon as he (profiting by others diſ- 
coveries) has got it into his own mind: and ſo it is; but not properly by his 
own ſingle induſtry, nor of his own acquiſition. He ſtudies, tis true, and 
takes pains to make a progreſs i in what others have delivered : but their pains 
were of another ſort, who firſt brought thoſe truths to light, which he after- 


wards derives from them. He that travels the roads now, applauds his own 
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ſtrength and legs, that have carried him ſo far in ſuch a ſcantling of time; ang 
aſcribes all to his own vigour, little conſidering how much he owes to their 
pains, who cleared the woods, drained the bogs, built the bridges, and made 
the ways paſſable; without which he might have toiled much with little progreg, 
A great many things which we have been bred up in the belief of, from our 


cradles; {and are notions grown familiar, and, as it were, natural to us, under 
the gol we take for unqueſtionable obvious truths, and eafily demonſtrable; 
without @nfidering how long we might have been in doubt or ignorance of them, 


had revelation been filent. And many are beholden to revelation, who do not 
acknowledge it. Tis no diminiſhing to revelation, that reaſon gives its ſuffrage 
too, to the truths revelation has diſcovered. But tis our miſtake to think, that 
becauſe reaſon confirms them to us, we had the firſt certain knowledge of them 
from thence; and in that clear evidence we now poſſeſs them. The contrary is 
manifeſt,” in the “ defective morality of the Gentiles,” before our Saviour 
time; and the want of reformation in the principles and meaſures of it, as well 
as practice. Philoſophy ſeemed to have ſpent its ſtrength, and done its utmoſt; 
or if it ſhould have gone farther, as we fee it did not; and from undeniable 


principles given us ethicks in a ſcience like mathematicks, in every part de- 


monſtrable, this yet would not have been ſo effectual to man in this imperfe& 


ſtate, nor proper for the cure. The greateſt part of mankind want leiſure or 


capacity for demonſtration ; nor can carry a train of proofs, which in that way 
they muſt always depend upon for conviction, and cannot be required to aſſent 
to, till they ſee the demonſtration. Wherever they ſtick, the teachers are al. 
ways put upon proof, and muſt clear the doubt, by a thread of coherent deduce. 
tions from the firſt principle, how long, or how intricate ſoever that be. And 
you may as ſoon hope to have all the day-labourers and tradeſmen, the ſpinſters 


and dairy-maids,' perfect mathematicians, as to have them perfect in cthicks 


this way. Hearing plain commands, is the fure and only courſe to bring them 
to obedience and practice. The greateſt part cannot know, and therefore they 


muſt believe. And I aſk, whether one coming from heaven in the power of 


God, in full and (clear evidence and demonſtration of miracles, giving plain and 
direct rules of morality and obedience, be not likelier to enlighten the bulk of 
mankind, and ſet them right in their duties, and bring them to do them, than 
by reaſoning with them from general notions and principles of human reaton ? 


And were all the duties of human life clearly demonſtrated ; yet I conclude, 


when well confidered, that method of teaching men their duties, would be 


thought proper only for a few, who had much leiſure, improved underſtandings, 


and were uſed to abſtract reaſonings. But the inſtruction of the people were 
beſt ſtill to be left to the precepts and principles of the goſpel. The healing of 
the ſick, the reſtoring fight to the blind by a word, the railing, and being raiſed 
from the dead, are matters of fact, which they can without difficulty con- 
ceive, and that he who does ſach things, muſt do them by the affiſtance of a 


divine power. Theſe things lie level to the ordinarieſt apprehenfion : he that 


can diſtinguiſh between ſick and well, lame and ſound, dead and alive, is capable 


of this doctrine, To one who is once perſuaded that Jeſus Chriſt was ſent by 


God to be a King; and a Saviour of thoſe who do believe in him, all his com- 
mands become principles; there needs no other proof for the truth of what he 
fays, but that he ſaid it. And then there needs no more, but to read the in- 
ſpired books, to be inſtructed : all the duties of morality lie there clear, and 
plain, and eaſy to be underſtood. And here I appeal, whether this be not the 
ſureſt, the ſafeſt, and moſt effectual way of teaching: eſpecially if we add this 
farther conſideration ; that as it ſuits the loweſt capacities of reaſonable creatures, 
ſo it reaches and fatisfies, nay, enlightens the higheſt. The moſt elevated un- 
derſtandings cannot but ſubmit to the authority of this doctrine as divine; which 


coming from the mouths of a company of illiterate men, hath not only the at- 


teſtation of miracles, but reaſon to confirm it: fince they delivered no precepts 


but ſuch, as though reaſon of: itſelf had not clearly made it out, yet it could not 


but aſſent to, when thus diſcovered, and think itſelf indebted for the diſcovery: 
The credit and authority our Saviour and his apoſtles had over the minds of 25 


as delivered in the ScRIPTURES. 


by the miracles. they did, tempted them not to mix (as we find in that of all 


the ſects and philoſophers, and other religions) any conceits, any wrong rules, 
any thing tending to their own by=intereſt, or that of a party, in their morality. 
No tang of prepoſſeſſion or fancy; no footſteps of pride or vanity; no touch of 
oftentation or ambition, appears to have a hand in it. It is all pure, all fincere 
nothing too much, nothing wanting; but ſuch a complete rule of life, as the 
wiſeſt men muſt acknowledge, tends entirely to the good of mankind, and that 
all would be happy. if all would practiſe it. ', | 5 

Tur outward forms of © worſhipping the Deity,” wanted a reformation, 
Stately buildings, coſtly ornaments, peculiar and uncouth habits, and a nume- 
rous huddle of pompous, fantaſtical, cumberſome ceremonies, every where at- 
tended divine worſhip. This, as it had the peculiar name, ſo it was thought the 
principal part, if not the whole of religion. Nor could this, poſſibly, be 
amended, whilſt the Jewiſh ritual ſtood ; and there was ſo much of it mixed 
with the worſhip of the true God. To this alſo: our Saviour, with the know- 
ledge of the infinite, inviſible, ſupreme ſpirit, brought a remedy, in a plain ſpi- 
ritual, and ſuitable worſhip. Jeſus ſays to the woman of Samaria, © 'The hour 
c cometh, when ye ſhall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeruſalem, wor- 


« ſhip the Father. But the true worſhippers, ſhall worſhip the Father, both 


= sin ſpirit and in truth; for the Father ſecketh ſuch to worſhip him.“ To be 


worſhipped in ſpirit and in truth, with application of mind, and ſincerity of 
heart, was what God henceforth only required. Magnificent temples, and con- 
finement to certain places, were now no longer neceſſary for his worſhip, which 
by a pure heart might be performed any where. The ſplendor and diſtinction 
of habits, and pomp of ceremonies, and all outfide performances, might now 
be ſpared. God, who was a ſpirit, and made known to be fo, required none of 
thoſe, but the ſpirit only; and that in public aſſemblies, (where ſome actions 
mult lie open to the view of the world) all that could appear and be ſeen, ſhould 
be done decently, and in order, and to edification. Decency, order, and edifica- 
tion, were to regulate all their publick acts of worſhip, and beyond what theſe 
required, the outward appearance (which was of little value in the eyes of God) 
was not to go. Having ſhut indecency and confuſion out of their aſſemblies, 
they need not be ſolicitous about uſeleſs ceremonies. Praiſes and prayer, hum- 


bly offered up to the Deity, was the worſhip he now demanded ; and in theſe - 


every one was to look after his own heart, and to know that it was that alone 
which God had regard to, and accepted. 1 + 

4. ANOTHER great advantage received by our Saviour, is the great encourage- 
ment he brought to a virtuous and pious life: Great enough to ſurmount the 
difficulties and obſtacles that lie in the way to it, and reward the pains and hard- 
ſhips of thoſe who ſtuck firm to their duties, and ſuffered for the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience. The portion of the righteous has been in all ages taken notice 
of, to be pretty ſcanty in this world. Virtue and proſperity do not often ac- 


company one another ; and therefore virtue ſeldom had many followers. And 
tis no wonder ſhe prevailed not much in a ſtate, where the inconveniencies that 


attend her were viſible, and at hand, and the rewards, doubtful, and at a di- 
ſtance. Mankind, who are and muſt be allowed to purſue their happineſs, nay, 
cannot be hindered, could not but think themſelves excuſed from a ſtrict obſer- 


vation of rules, which appeared ſo little to conſiſt with their chief end, happi- 


nels; whilſt they kept them from the enjoyment of this life; and they had 
little evidence and ſecurity of another. Tis true they might have argued the 
other way, and concluded, That, becauſe the good were moſt of them ill treat- 
ed here, there was another place where they ſhould meet with better uſage ; but 
tis plain they did not : their thoughts of another life were at beſt obſcure, and 
their expectations uncertain. Of manes, and ghoſts, and the ſhades of departed 
men, there was ſome talk; but little certain, and leſs minded. They had the 
names of Styx and Acheron, of Elyſian fields and ſeats of the bleſſed : but they 
had them generally from their poets, mixed with their fables. And ſo they 


looked more like the inventions of wit, and ornaments of poetry, than the ſe- 


my perſuaſions of the grave and the ſober. They came to them bundled u 
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amongſt thelt tales, and for tales they took them. And that which rendered 
them more ſuſpected, and leſs uſeful to virtue, was, that the philoſophers ſel. 
dom ſet their rules on men's minds and practices, by conſideration of another 


life: The chief of their arguments were from the excellency of virtue; and 


the higheſt they generally went, was the exalting of human nature, whoſe 
perfection lay in virtue. And if the prieſt at any time talked of the ghoſts be- 
low; and a life after this, it was only to keep men to their ſuperſtitious and ids. 
latrous rites, whereby the uſe of this doctrine was loſt to the credulous multi. 
tude, and its belief to the quicker-fighted, who ſuſpected it preſently of prieſt. 


craft. Before our Saviour's time, the doctrine of a future ſtate, though it were 


not wholly hid, yet it was not clearly known'in the world. "Twas an imper. 
fect view' of reaſon, or, perhaps, the decayed remains of an ancient tradition, 
which rather ſeemed to float on men's fancies, than fink deep into their hearts, 
It was ſomething, they knew not what, between being and not being. Some- 
thing in man they imagined might eſcape the grave; but a perfect complete life, 


of an eternal duration, after this, was what entered little into their thought, and 


leſs into their perſuaſions. And they were fo far from being clear herein, that 
we ſee no nation of the world publickly profeſſed it, and built upon it: no reli. 
ion taught it, and 'twas no where made an article of faith, and principle of re- 


ligion till Jeſus Chriſt came; of whom it is truly ſaid, that he, at his appear- 


ing, © brought life and immortality to light.” And that not only in the clear 
revelation of it, and in inſtances ſhewn, of men raiſed from the dead; but he 
has given us an unqueſtionable aſſarance and pledge of it, in his own reſurrec- 
tion and aſcenſion into heaven. How hath this one truth changed the nature of 
things in the world, and given the advantage to piety over all that could tempt, 
or deter men from it? The philoſophers, indeed, ſhewed the beauty of virtue; 


they ſet her off ſo, as drew men's eyes and approbation to her; but leaving her 


unendowed, very few were willing to eſpouſe her. The generality could not 
refuſe her their eſteem and commendation, but ſtill turned their backs on her, 
and forſook her, as a match not for their turn. But now there being put into the 
ſcales on her ſide, © an exceeding and immortal weight of glory ;” intereſt is 
come about to her, and virtue now is viſibly the moſt enriching purchaſe, and by 

much the beſt bargain. That ſhe is the perfection and excellency of our nature; 
that ſhe is herſelf a reward, and will recommend our names to future ages, is 


not all that can now be ſaid for her. *Tis not ſtrange that the learned heathens 


ſatisfied not many with ſuch airy commendations. It has another reliſh and ef- 
ficacy, to perſuade men, that if they live well here, they ſhall be happy here- 
after. Open the eyes upon the endleſs, unſpeakable joys of another life, and 


their hearts will find ſomething ſolid and powerful to move them. The view of 


heaven and hell will caſt a light upon the ſhort pleaſures and pains of this pre- 
ſent. ſtate, and give attractions and encouragements to virtue, which reaſon and 
intereſt, and the care of ourſelves, cannot but allow and prefer. Upon this 


foundation, and upon this only, morality ſtands firm, and may defy all competi- 


tion. This makes it more than'a name, a ſubſtantial good, worth all our aims 
and endeavours ; and thus the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt has delivered it to us. 

5. To theſe I muſt add one advantage more by Jeſus Chrift, and that is the 
promiſe of aſſiſtance. If we do what we can, he will give us his ſpirit to help 
us to do what, and how we ſhould. "Twill be idle for us, who know not how 
our own ſpirits move and act us, to aſłk in what manner the Spirit of God ſhall 
work upon us. The wiſdom, that accompanies that Spirit, knows better than 
we, how we are made, and how to work upon us. If a wiſe man knows how 
to prevail on his child, to bring him to what he defires, can we ſuſpect, that the 
ſpirit and wiſdom of God ſhould fail in it, though we perceive or comprehend 
not the ways of his operation? Chriſt has promiſed it, who is faithful and juſt; 
and we cannot doubt of the performance. "Tis not requiſite on this occaſion, for 
the inhancing of this benefit, to enlarge on the frailty of our minds, and weak- 
neſs of our conſtitutions; how liable to miſtakes, how apt to go aſtray, and how 
eaſily to be turned out of the paths of virtue. If any one needs go beyond him- 


ſelf, and the teſtimony of his own conſcience in this point; if he feels not his 
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own errors and paſſions always tempting, and often prevailing, againſt the ſtrict 
rules of his duty, he need but look abroad into any age of the world to be con- 
vinced. To a man under the difficulties of his nature, beſet with temptations, 
and hedged in with prevailing cuſtom ; tis no ſmall encouragement to ſet himſelf 
ſeriouſly on the courſes of virtue, and practice of true religion, that he is from a 
ſire hand, and an Almighty arm, promiſed aſſiſtance to ſupport and carry him 
JJ 1 oy Og 1 
TAE RNA femains yet ſomething to be ſaid to thoſe, who will be ready to ob- 
ject, If the belief of Jeſus of Nazareth to be the Meſſiah, together with thoſe 
* concomitant articles of his reſurrection, rule, and coming again to judge the 
« world, be all the faith required, as neceflary to juſtification; to what purpoſe 
ee were the epiſtles written; I fay, if the belief of thoſe many doctrines contain'd 
jn them, be not alſo neceſſary to ſalvation ; And if what is there delivered, a 
« Chriſtian may believe or diſbelieve, and- yet, nevertheleſs, be a member of 
« Chriſt's church, and one of the faithful?“ | 
To this, I anſwer, That the epiſtles were written upon ſeveral ocaſions: and 
he that will read them as he ought, muſt obſerve what 'tis in them, is principal- 
ly aimed at; find what is the argument in hand, and how managed; if he will 


underſtand them right, and profit by them. The obſerving of this will beſt help - 


us to the true meaning and mind of the writer : for that is the truth which is to 
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be received and believed; and not ſcattered ſentences in {cripture-language, ac- 


 commodatated to our notions and prejudices. We mult look into the drift of the 


diſcourſe, obſerve the coherence and connection of the parts, and ſee how it is 
conſiſtent with itſelf, and other parts of ſcripture ; if we will conceive it right. 
We muſt not cull out, as belt ſuits our ſyſtem, here and there a period or verſe ; 
as if they were all diſtinct and independent aphoriſms ; and make theſe the fun- 
damental articles of the Chriſtian faith, and neceſſary to ſalvation, unleſs God has 
made them ſo. There be many truths in the bible, which a good Chriſtian may 
be wholly ignorant of, and ſo not believe; which, perhaps, ſome lay great ſtreſs 
on and call fundamental articles, becauſe they are the diſtinguiſhing points of their 
communion. The epiſtles, moſt of them, carry on a thread of argument, which 
in the ſtile they are writ, cannot every-where be obſerved without great atten- 
tion. And to conſider the texts, as they ſtand and bear a part in that, is to view 
them in their due light, and the way to get the true ſenſe of them. They were 
writ to thoſe who were in the faith, and true Chriſtians already : and fo could 
not be deſigned to teach them the fundamental articles and points neceſſary to ſal- 


vation. The epiſtle to the Romans was writ to all“ that were at Rome, belo- 


« ved of God, called to be ſaints, whoſe faith was ſpoken of through the world,” 
chap. i. 7, 8, To whom St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians was, he ſhews, 
chap. i. 2. 4, &c. © Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, to them that 
« are ſanctified in Chriſt Jeſus, called to be ſaints; with all them that in every 


et place call upon the name of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, both theirs and ours. I 
„thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God which is given 


you by Jeſus Chriſt; that in every thing ye are enriched by him in all utte- 
te rance, and in all knowledge: even as the teſtimony of Chriſt was confirmed 
« in you. So that ye come behind in no gift; waiting for the coming of the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” And fo likewiſe the ſecond was, © To the church of 


“ God at Corinth, with all the faints in Achaia,” chap. i. 1. His next is to the 


churches of Galatia. That to the Epheſians was, © To the ſaints that were at 
* Epheſus, and to the faithful in Chriſt Jeſus.” So likewiſe, © To the ſaints 
* and faithful brethren in Chriſt at Coloſſe, who had faith in Chriſt Jeſus, and 
* love to the ſaints. To the church of the Theſſalonians. To Timothy his ſon 
in the faith. To Titus his own fon after the common faith. To Philemon 


his dearly beloved, and fellow-labourer.” And the author to the Hebrews calls 


thoſe he writes to, Holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling,” chap. 


Wi. 1. From whence it is evident, that all thoſe, whom St. Paul writ to, were 


brethren, faints, faithful in the church, and ſo Chriſtians already; and, there- 
fore, wanted not the fundamental articles of the Chriſtian religion; without a 
belief of which they could not be ſaved ; nor can it be ſuppoſed, that the ſend- 
335 „ I ing 
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ing of ſuch fundamentals was the reaſon of the apoſtle's writing to any of them. 
To ſuch alſo St. Peter writes, as is plain from the firſt chapter of each of his epi- 
ſtles. Nor is it hard to obſerve the like in St. James, and St. John's epiſtles. And 
gt. Jude directs his thus: To them that are ſanctified by God the Father, and 
« preſerved in Jeſus Chriſt, and called.” The epiſtles, therefore, being all writ. 
ten to thoſe who were already believers and Chriſtians, the occaſion and end of 
writing them, could not be to inſtruct them in that which was neceſſary to make 
them Chriſtians. This, tis plain, they knew and believed already; or elſe they 
could not have been Chriſtians and believers. And they were writ upon parti. 
cular occaſions ; and without thoſe occaſions, had not been writ; and fo cannot 
be thought neceſſary to falvation : Though they reſolving doubts, and reforming 
miſtakes, are of great advantage to our knowledge and practice. I do not deny, 
but the great doctrines of the Chriſtian faith are dropt here and there, and ſcat- 
tered up and down in moſt of them. But tis not in the epiſtles we are to learn 
what are the fundamental articles of faith, where they are promiſcuouſly, and 
without diſtinction mixed with other truths, in diſcourſes that were (though for 
edification, indeed, yet) only occaſional. We ſhall find and diſcern thoſe great 
and neceſſary points beſt, in the preaching of our Saviour and the apoſtles, to 
thoſe who were yet ſtrangers, and ignorant of the faith, to bring them in, and 
convert them to it. And what that was, we have ſeen already, out of the hiſ- 
tory of the evangeliſts, and the Acts; where they are plainly laid down, ſo that 
no- body can miſtake them. The epiſtles to particular churches, beſides the main 
argument of each of them, ( which was ſome preſent concernment of that parti- 
cular church, to which they ſeverally were addreſs'd ) do in many places explain 
the fundamentals of the Chriſtian religion, and that wiſely ; by proper accommo- 
dations to the apprehenſions of thoſe they were writ to, the better to make them 
imbibe the Chriſtian doctrine, and the more eaſily to comprehend the method, 
reaſons, and grounds of the great work of ſalvation, Thus we ſee, in the epiſtle 
to the Romans, adoption (a cuſtom well known amongſt thoſe of Rome ) is 
much made uſe of, to explain to them the grace and favour of God, in 
giving them eternal life; to help them to conceive how they became the chil- 
dren of God, and to aſſure them of a ſhare in the kingdom of heaven, as heirs 


to an inheritance. Whereas he ſetting out, and confirming the chriſtian faith to 


the Hebrews, in the epiſtle to them, is by alluſions and arguments, from the 


ceremonies, ſacrifices, and oeconomy of the Jews, and references to the records 


of the old teſtament. And as for the general epiſtles, they, we may ſee, regard 
the ſtate and exigencies, and ſome peculiarities of thoſe times. Theſe holy wri- 
ters, inſpired from above, writ nothing but truth; and in moſt places, very 
weighty truths to us now ; for the expounding, clearing, and confirming of the 
chriſtian doctrine, and eſtabliſhing thoſe in it who had embraced it. But yet 


every ſentence of theirs muſt not be taken up, and looked on as a fundamental 


article, neceſſary to ſalvation ; without an explicit belief whereof, no- body could 


be a member of Chriſt's church here, nor be admitted into his eternal king- 
dom hereafter. If all, or moſt of the truths declared in the epiſtles, were to 
be received and believed as fundamental articles, what then became of thoſe 
chriſtians who were fallen aſleep (as St. Paul witneſſes in his firſt to the Corin- 


_ thians, many were) before theſe things in the epiſtles were revealed to them? 


Moſt of the epiſtles not being written till above twenty years after our Saviour's 
aſcenſion, and ſome after thirty. _ N 

Bu T farther, therefore, to thoſe who will be ready to ſay, © May thoſe truths 
« delivered in the epiſtles, which are not contained in the preaching of our Sa- 
ce viour and his apoſtles, and are therefore, by this account, not neceſſary to ſal- 


s vation, be believed, or diſbelieved without any danger? May a chriſtian ſafe- 
ly queſtion or doubt of them ?” | 


To this I anſwer, That the law of faith, being a covenant of free grace, God 
alone can appoint what ſhall be neceſſarily believed by every one whom he will 


juſtify, What is the faith which he will accept and account for righteouſneſs, 


depends wholly on his good pleaſure. For 'tis of grace, and not of right, that 


this faith is accepted. And therefore he alone can ſet the meaſures of it: 775 
| LT _ | —_ 
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what he has ſo appointed and declared, is alone neceſſary. Nobody can add to 
theſe fundamental articles of faith; nor make any other neceſſary, but what God 
himſelf hath made, and declared to be ſo. And what theſe are which God re- 
quires of thoſe who will enter into, and receive the benefits of the new covenant, 
has already been ſhewn. An explicit belief of theſe is abſolutely required, of all 
thoſe, to whom the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt is preached, and ſalvation through his 
Name propoſed. ._ ET . bg 
Tur other parts of divine revelation are objects of faith, and ate fo to be re- 
ceived. They are truths, whereof no one can be rejected; none that is once 
known to be ſuch, may, or ought to be diſbelieved. For to acknowledge any 
propoſition to be of divine revelation and authority, and yet to deny, or diſ- 
believe it, 1s to offend againſt this fundamental article and ground of faith, that 
God is true. But yet a great many of the truths revealed in the goſpel, every 
one does, and muſt confeſs, a man may be ignorant of; nay, diſbelieve, without 
danger to his falvation : as is evident in thoſe, who, allowing the authority, dif- 


fer in the interpretation and meaning of ſeveral texts of ſcripture, not thought 


WW 


fundamental: in all which, *tis ee the contending parties on one ſide or the 
other, are ignorant of, nay, diſbelieve the truths delivered in holy writ; unleſs 
contrarieties and contradictions can be contained in the ſame words, and divine 
revelation can mean contrary to itſelf. . 

Tuovon all divine revelation requires the obedience of faith; yet every truth 
of inſpired ſcriptures is not one of thoſe, that by the law of faith is required to 
be explicitly believed to juſtification. What thoſe are, we have ſeen by what 
our Saviour and his apoſtles propoſed to, and required in thoſe whom they con- 
verted to the faith. Thoſe are fundamentals, which 'tis not enough not to diſ- 
believe: every one is required actually to aſſent to them. But any other propo- 
ſition contained in the ſeripture, which God has not thus made a neceſſary part 


of the law of faith, (without an actual aſſent to which, he will not allow any 
one to be a believer) a man may be ignorant of, without hazarding his ſalvation 
by a defect in his faith. He believes all that God has made neceſſary for him 


to believe, and aſſent to: and as for the reſt of divine truths, there is nothing 
more required of him, but that he receive all the parts of divine revelation, 
with a docility and diſpoſition prepared to embrace, and aſſent to all truths com- 
ing from God; and ſubmit his mind to whatſoever ſhall appear to him to bear 
that character. Where he, upon fair endeavours, underſtands it not; how can 
he avoid being ignorant? And when he cannot put ſeveral texts, and make them 
conſiſt together; what remedy? He muſt either interpret one by the other, or 
ſuſpend his opinion. He that thinks that more is, or can be required, of poor 
frail man, in matters of faith, will do well to conſider what abſurdities he will 


run into. God, out of the infiniteneſs of his mercy, has dealt with man, as a 
compaſſionate and tender Father. He gave him reaſon, and with it a law: that 


could not be otherwiſe than what reaſon ſhould dictate; unleſs we ſhould think, 
that a reaſonable creature ſhould have an unreaſonable law. But, conſidering 


the frailty of man, apt to run into corruption and miſery, he promiſed a Deli- 
verer, whom in his good time he ſent; and then declared to all mankind, That 


whoever would believe him to be the Saviour promiſed, and take him now raiſed 
trom the dead, and conſtituted the Lord, and Judge of all men, to be their 
King and Ruler, ſhould be ſaved. This is a plain intelligible propoſition ; and 
the all-merciful God ſeems herein to have conſulted the poor of this world, and 
the bulk of mankind. Theſe are articles that the labouring and illiterate man 
may comprehend, This is a religion ſuited to vulgar capacities; and the ſtate of 
mankind in this world, deſtined to labour and travel. The writers and wrang- 
lers in religion fill it with niceties, and dreſs it up with notions, which they 
make neceſſary and fundamental parts of it; as if there were no way into the 
church, but through the academy or lyceum. 'The greateſt part of mankind 
have not leiſure for learning and logick, and ſuperfine diſtinctions of the ſchools, 
Where the hand is uſed to the plough and the ſpade, the head is ſeldom elevated 
to ſublime notions, or exerciſed in myſterious reaſoning. "Tis well if men of 
that rank (to fay nothing of the other ſex) can comprehend plain propoſitions, 

York 1h 71 1 and 
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and a ſhort reaſoning about things familiar to their minds, and nearly allied 1 


their daily experience. Go beyond this, and you amaze the greateſt part of man- 
kind: and may as well talk Arabick to a poor day-labourer, as the notions and 
language that the books and diſputes of religion are filled with; and as ſoon you 
will be underſtood. The diſſenting congregations are ſuppoſed; by their teachers, 

to be more accurately inſtructed in matters of faith, and better to underſtand the 
chriſtian religion, than the vulgar conformiſts, who are charged with great ig- 

norance ; how truly, I will not here determine. But I aſk them to tell me ſe. 
rioully,: © Whether half their people have leiſure. to ſtudy ?. Nay, Whether one 
« jn ten, of thoſe who come to their meetings in the country, if they had time 
ce to ſtudy them, do or can underſtand, t e controverſies at this time ſo warmly 
_ managed . amongſt. them, about, < juſtification,” the ſabject of this preſent 
ce treatiſe? I 5 talked with ſome of their teachers, Who confeſs themſelves 
not to underſtand the difference in debate between them. And yet the points they 
ſtand on, are reckoned of fo great weight, ſo material, ſo fundamental in reii- 
gion, that they divide communion, and ſeparate, upon them. Had God intended 
that none but the learned ſcribe, the diſputer, or wiſe of this world, ſhould be 
chriſtians, or be fayed, thus religion ſhould have been prepared for them, filled 
with ſpeculations and niceties, obſcure terms; and abſtra& notions. But men of 


that expectation, men furniſhed with ſuch acquiſitions, the apoſtle, tells us, 


1 Cor. i. are rather ſhut out from the ſimplicity of the goſpel ; to make way for 
thoſe poor, ignorant;. illiterate, who heard and believed promiſes of a Deliverer, 
and believed Jeſus to be him; who could conceive a man dead and made alive 


again, and believe that he honld, at the end of the world, come again and pal; 


ſentence on all men, according to their deeds. That the poor had the goſpel 
preached to them; Chriſt makes a mark, as well as buſineſs. of his miſſion, 

Matt. xi. 5. And if the poor had the goſpel preached to them, it was, without 
doubt, ſuch a goſpel as the poor could underſtand, plain and intelligible : and {9 
it was, as we have ſeen, in the preachings of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
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Y Book had not been long out, before it fell under the correction of 
the author of a treatiſe, intituled, Some thoughts concerning the ſe- 
s veral cauſes and occaſions of atheiſm, eſpecially in the preſent age.” 
te No contemptible adverſary, IIl aſſure you; ſince, as it ſeems; he has 
got the faculty to heighten every thing that diſpleaſes him, into the capital crime 
of Atheiſm; and breaths againſt thoſe, who come in his way, a peſtilential air, 
whereby every the leaſt diſtemper is turned into the plague, and becomes mor- 
tal. For whoever does not juſt ſay after Mr. Edwards, cannot, tis evident, eſ- 
cape being an atheiſt, or a promoter of atheiſm. I cannot but approve of any 
one's zeal, to. guard and ſecure that great and fundamental article of all re- 
ligion and morality, © That there is a God:“ but atheiſm being a crime, which, 
for its madneſs as well as guilt, ought to ſhut a man out of all ſober and civil 
ſociety, ſhould be very warily charged on any one, by deductions and conſe- 
- quences, which he himſelf does not own, or, at leaſt, do not manifeſtly and un- 
avoidably flow from what he aſſerts. This caution, charity, I think, obliges us 
to: and our author would poſſibly think himſelf hardly dealt with, if, for neg- 
lecting ſome of thoſe rules he himſelf gives, p. 31, and 34, againſt atheiſm, he 
ſhould be pronounced a promoter of it: as rational a charge, I imagine, as ſome of 
thoſe he makes ; and as fitly put together, as * the treatiſe of the reaſonableneſs 
« of chriſtianity, &c.” brought in among the cauſes of atheiſm. However I {hall 
not much complain of him, ſince he joins me, p. 104. with no worſe company, 
than two eminently pious and learned * prelates of our church, whom he makes , Bp. Tay. 
favourers of the ſame conceit, as he calls it. But what has that conceit to do lor, and the 
with atheiſm? Very much. That conccit is of kin to ſocinianiſm, and ſoci— ar; 0 rg 
nianiſm to atheiſm. Let us hear Mr. Edwards himſelf, He fays, 113. I am os 
* all over ſocinianized :” and therefore, my book, fit to be placed among the 
cauſes of atheiſm. For in the 64th, and following pages, he endeavours to ſhew 
That „ a focinian is an atheiſt ; or, leſt that ſhould ſeem harſh, one that fa- 
* yours the cauſe of atheiſm,” p. 75. For fo he has been pleaſed to mollify, 
now it is publiſhed as a treatiſe, what was much more harſh, and much more 
confident in it, when it was preached as a ſermon... In this abatement, he ſeems 
2 little to comply with his own advice, againſt his fourth cauſe of atheiſm ; 
which we have in theſe words, pag. 34. © Wherefore, that we may effectually 
prevent this folly in ourſelves, let us baniſh preſumption, confidence, and 
* felf-conceit ; let us extirpate all pride and arrogance ; let us not lift ourſelves in 
the number of capricious opiniators.” DO, 
IsHaALrL leave the ſocinians themſelves to anſwer his charge. againſt them, 
and ſhall examine his proof of my being 2 ſocinian. It ſtands thus, pag. 112. 
Vol. II, 7 K „„ 
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A Vindication of tze 


«© When he” [the author of the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, &c.] 0 proceeds 


tc to mention the advantages and benefits of Chriſt's coming into the world, ang 


te appearing in the fleſh, he hath not one ſyllable of his ſatisfying for us; or, by 
« his death, purchaſing life or ſalvation, or any thing that ſounds like it. This, 
ce and ſeveral other things, ſhew, that he is all over ſocinianized.“ Which in 
effect is, that becauſe I have not ſet down all that this author perhaps would 


have done, therefore I am a ſocinian. But what if I ſhould fay, I ſet down as 


much as my argument required, and yet am no ſocinian ? Would he, from my 
ſilence and omiſſion, give me the lie, and ſay, I am one? Surmiſes that may be 
overturned by a ſingle denial, are poor arguments, and ſuch as ſome men would 
be aſhamed of: at leaſt, if they are to be permitted to men of this gentleman' 
ſkill and zeal, who knows how to make a good uſe of conjectures, ſuſpicions, 
and uncharitable cenſures in the cauſe of God; yet even there too (if the cauſe 
of God can need ſuch arts) they require a good memory to keep them from re. 
coiling upon the author. He might have taken notice of theſe words in my 


book, (p. 513 of this Vol.) © From this eſtate of death, Ixsus CHRIST Rr- 


STORES all mankind to life,” And a little lower. The life which Jeſus 
« Chriſt reſtores to all men.” And p. 562. He that hath incurred death 
ce for his own tranſgreſſion, cannot Lay DOWN HIS LIFE FOR ANOTHER, 


as our Saviour profeſſes he did.” This methinks, souxps s0METHiING 


LIKE © Chriſt's purchaſing life for us by his death. But this reverend gentle- 


man has an anſwer ready; it was not in the place he would have had it in, it 


was not where I mention the advantages and benefits of Chriſt's coming. And 


therefore, I not having one {ſyllable of Chriſt's purchaſing life and ſalvation for 
us by his death, or any thing that ſounds like it: this, and ſeveral other things, 


that might be offered, ſhew that I am © all over ſocinianized.“ A very clear 
and ingenuous proof, and let him enjoy it. | „ 
Bur what will become of me, that I have not mentioned ſatisfaction! 
Poss IBL v, this reverend gentleman would have had charity enough for a 


known writer of the brotherhood, to have found it by an © inuendo, in thoſe 


words above quoted, of laying down his life for another. But every thing is to 
be ſtrained here the other way. For the author of © the Reaſonableneſs of Chii- 
ce ſtianity, &c.” is of neceſſity to be repreſented as a ſocinian; or elſe his book 
may be read, and the truths in it, which Mr. Edwards likes not, be received, 
and people put upon examining. Thus one, as full of happy conjectures and 
ſuſpicions as this gentleman, might be apt to argue. But what if the author 
deſigned his treatiſe, as the title ſhews, chiefly for thoſe who were not yet tho- 
roughly, or firmly, chriſtians, propoſing to work on thoſe, who either wholly 
diſbelieved, or doubted of the truth of the chriſtian religion ? Would any one 


blame his prudence, if he mentioned only thoſe advantages, which all chriſtians 
are agreed in? Might he not remember and obſerve that command of the apo- 
ſtle, Rom. xiv. 1, © Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye, but not to doubt- 


« ful diſputations ;” without being a ſocinian? Did he amiſs, that he offered 
to the belief of thoſe who ſtood off, that, and only that, which our Saviour 
and his apoſtles preached, for the reducing the unconverted world : and would 
any one think he in earneſt went about to perſuade men to be chriſtians, who 
ſhould uſe that as an argument to recommend the goſpel, which he has obſerv- 
ed men to lay hold on, as an objection againſt it? To urge ſuch points of con- 
troverſy, as neceſſary articles of faith, when we ſee our Saviour and the apoſtles, 
in their preaching, urged them not as neceſſary to be believed, to make men 


| chriſtians, is (by our own authority) to add prejudices to prejudices, and to 
block up our own way to thoſe men, whom we would have acceſs to, and pre- 


vail upon. But ſome men had rather you ſhould write booty, and croſs your 
own deſign of removing men's prejudices to chriſtianity, than leave out one tit- 


tle of what they put into their ſyſtems. To ſuch, I fay, convince but men of 


the miſſion of Jefus Chriſt, make them but ſee the truth, ſimplicity and rea- 
ſonableneſs, of what he himſelf taught, and required to be believed by his fol- 


| lowers; and you need not doubt, but, being once fully perſuaded of his doc- 


trine, and the adyantages which all chriſtians agree, are received by him, ſuch 
con- 
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converts will not lay by the ſcriptures, but by a conſtant reading and ſtudy of 
them, get all the light they can from this divine revelation, and nouriſh them- 
ſelves up in the words of faith, and of good doctrine, as St. Paul ſpeaks to Ti- 
mothy. But ſome men will not bear it, that any one ſhould ſpeak of religion, 
but according to the model that they themſelves have made of it. Nay, though 
he propoſes it upon the very terms, and in the very words which our Saviour 
and his apoſtles preached it in, yet he ſhall not eſcape cenſures and the ſevereſt 
inſinuations. To deviate in the leaſt, or to omit any thing contained in their 
articles, is hereſy, under the moſt invidious names in faſhion, and 'tis well, if 
he eſcapes being a downright atheiſt, Whether this be the way for teachers to 
make themſelves hearkened to, as men in earneſt in religion, and really con- 
cerned for the ſalvation of men's ſouls, I leave them to conſider. What ſucceſs 
it has had, towards perſuading men of the truth of chriſtianity, their own com- 


plaints of the prevalency of atheiſm, on the one hand, and the number of deiſts 


on the other, ſufficiently ſhew. 
ANOTHER thing laid to my charge, p. 105, and 107, is my © Forgetting, 


_ « or rather, wilful omitting, ſome plain and obvious paſſages,” and ſome “ fa- 


« mous teſtimonies in the evangeliſts ;” namely, Matth. xxviii. 19. Go, teach 
« all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
e of the Holy Ghoſt.” And John i. 1. © In the beginning was the Word, 
« and the word was with God, and the word was God.” And verſe 14. And 
« the word was made fleſh.” Mine, it ſeems, in this book, are all fins of omiſ- 
ſion. And yet, when it came out, the buz, and flutter, and noiſe which was 
made, and the reports which were raiſed, would have perſuaded the world, that 
it ſubverted all morality, and was deſigned againft the chriſtian religion. I 
muſt confeſs, diſcourſes of this kind, which I met with, ſpread up and down, at 
firſt amazed me; knowing the ſincerity of thoſe thoughts, which perſuaded me 


to publiſh it (not without ſome hope of doing ſome ſervice to decaying piety, 


and miſtaken and ſlandered chriſtianity.) I ſatisfied myſelf againſt thoſe heats, 
with this aſſurance, that if there was any thing in my book, againſt what any 
one called religion, it was not againſt the religion contained in the goſpel. And 
for that, I appeal to all mankind. | 
Bur to return to Mr. Edwards, in particular, I muſt take leave to tell him, 
that if omitting plain and obvious paſſages, and famous teſtimonies in the e- 
« vangeliſts, be a fault in me, I wonder why he, among ſo many of this kind 
that I am guilty of, mentions ſo few. For I muſt acknowledge I have omitted 
more, nay, many more, that are * plain and obvious paſſages, and famous teſti- 
% monies in the evangeliſts,” than thoſe he takes notice of. But if J have left 
out none of thoſe ** paſſages or teſtimonies,” which contain what our Saviour 
and his apoſtles preached, and required aſſent to, to make men believers, I ſhall 
think my omiſſions (let them be what they will) no faults in the preſent caſe. 
Whatever doctines Mr. Edwards would have to be believed, if they are ſuch 
as our Saviour and his apoſtles required to be believed, to make a man a 
_ chriſtian, he will be ſure to find them in thoſe preachings and “ famous teſti- 
** monies,” of our Saviour and his apoſtles, that I have quoted. And if they 
are not there, he may reſt ſatisfied, that they were not propoſed by our Sa- 
3 and his apoſtles, as neceſſary to be believed, to make men Chriſt's diſ- 
ciples. N 5 
Ir the omiſſion of other texts in the evangeliſts (which are all true alſo, and 
no one of them to be diſbelieved) be a fault, it might have been expected that 
Mr. Edwards ſhould have accuſed me for leaving out Matth. i. 18, to 23. and 
Matth xxvii. 24, 3 5, 50, 60. for theſe are © plain and obvious paſſages and fa- 
«« mous teſtimonies in the evangeliſts ;” and ſuch, whereon theſe articles of the 
apoſtles creed, viz. born of the virgin Mary, ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, 
* was crucified, dead and buried.“ are founded. Theſe being articles of the apo- 


ſtles creed, are looked upon as © fundamental doctrines :” and one would won- 


der, why Mr. Edwards fo quietly paſſes by their omiſſion; did it not appear, 
that he was ſo intent on fixing his imputation of ſocinianiſm upon me, that, 
rather than miſs that, he was content to drop the other articles of his creed. 

| | | For 
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For I muſt obſerve to him, that if he had blamed me for the omiſſion of die 


places laſt quoted, out of St. Matthew, (as he had as much reaſon as for any other) 
it would plainly have appeared, how idle and ill-grounded his charging ſocinian- 


iſm on me was. But, at any rate, he was to give the book an ill name; not 
becauſe it was ſocinian; for he has no more reaſon to charge it with ſocinianiſm 
for the omiſlions he mentions, than the: apoſtles creed. Iis therefore, well for 
the compilers of that creed, that they lived not in Mr. Edwards's days: for he 
would, no doubt, have found them all over ſocinianized, for omitting the 
texts he quotes, and the doctrines he collects out of John i. and John xiv. p. 10. 
108. Socinianiſm then is not the fault of the book, whatever elſe it be. For 
I repeat it again, there is not one word of ſocinianiſin in it. I, that am not ſo 


good at conjectures as Mr. Edwards, ſhall leave it to him to ſay, or to thoſe 


who can bear the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the goſpel, to gueſs, what its 
fault is. e e A | 
So men are ſhrewd gueſſers, and others would be thought to be ſo: but 


he muſt be carried far by his forward inclination, who does not take Notice, 


that the world is apt to think him a diviner, for any thing rather than for the 
ſake of truth, who ſets up his own ſuſpicions againſt the direct evidence of 
things; and pretends to know other men's thoughts and reaſons, better than 


they themſelves. I had faid, that the epiſtles being writ to thoſe-who were al- 


ready believers, could not be ſuppoſed to be writ to them to teach them funda. 
mentals, without which they could not be believers. | 


AND the reaſon I gave, why I had not gone through the writings in the 
epiſtles, to collect the fundamental articles of faith, as I had through the preach- 
ings of our Saviour and his apoſtles, was, becauſe thoſe fundamental articles 
were in thoſe epiſtles promiſcuouſly, and without diſtinction, mixed with other 


truths. And, therefore, we ſhall find and diſcern thoſe great and neceflary | 


points beſt in the preachings of our Saviour and the apoſtles, to thoſe who were 
yet ignorant of the faith, and unconverted. This, as far as I know my own 
thoughts, was the reaſon why I did (as Mr. Edwards complains, p. 109.) * not 
ce proceed to the epiſtles, and not give an account of them, as I had done of 
te the goſpels and acts.“ This, I imagined, I had in the cloſe of my book fo 


fully and clearly expreſſed, particularly p. 583. of this Vol. that I ſuppoſe no 


body, how willing ſoever, could have miſtaken me. But this gentleman is ſo 


much better acquainted with me, than I am with myſelf ; ſees ſo deeply into my 
heart, and knows ſo perfectly every thing that paſſes there; that he, with al- 
ſurance tells the world, p. 109. © That I purpoſely omitted the epiſtolary writ- 
e ings of the apoſtles, becauſe they are fraught with other fundamental doc- 
e trines, beſides that one which I mention.” And then he goes on to enume- 
« rate thoſe fundamental articles, p. 110, 111, viz. © The corruption and de- 
te generacy of human nature, with the true original of it (the defection of our 
« firſt parents) the propagation of ſin and mortality, our reſtoration and reconci- 


_ © liation by Chriſt's blood, the eminency and excellency of his prieſthood, the 


« efficacy of his death, the full ſatisfaction made, thereby, to divine juſtice, and 


his being made an all-ſufficient ſacrifice for fin, Chriſt's righteouſneſs, our 


e juſtification by it, election, adoption, ſanRification, ſaving faith, the nature of 


the goſpel, the new covenant, the riches of God's mercy in the way of falva- 


© the future glory.” Fe 

Glyx me leave now to aſk you ſeriouſly, whether theſe, which you have 
here ſet down under the title of © fundamental doctrines,” are ſuch (when fre- 
duced to propoſitions) that every one of them is required to be believed to make 
a man a chriſtian, and ſuch, as without the actual belief thereof, he cannot be 
ſaved. If they are not fo, every one of them, you may call them * fundamen- 
< tal doctrines,” as much as you pleaſe, they are not of thoſe doctrines of faith 
I was ſpeaking of, which are only ſuch, as are required to be actually believed 


« tion, by Jeſus Chriſt, the certainty of 3 of human bodies, and of 


to make a man a chriſtian. If you ſay, ſome of them are ſuch neceſſary points 


of faith, and others not, you, by this ſpecious liſt of well-ſounding, but un- 


explained terms, arbitrarily collected, only make good what I have ſaid, ro 
4 that 
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that the neceſſary articles of faith, are in the epiſtles, promiſcuouſly delivered with 
other | truths, and, therefore, they cannot be diſtinguiſhed but by ſome other 
mark, than being barely found in the epiſtles, If you fay, that they are all of 
them neceflary articles of faith, I ſhall then defire you to reduce them to ſo ma- 
ny plain doctrines, and then prove them to be every one of them required to be 
believed by every Chriſtian man, to make him a member of the Chriſtian church. 
For, to begin with the firſt, tis not enough to tell us, as you do, that “ the 
« corruption and degeneracy of human nature, with the true original of it, ( the 
« defection of our firſt parents) the propagation of fin and mortality, is one of the 
« great heads of Chriftian divinity.” But you are to tell us, what are the propo- 
ſitions we are required to believe concerning this matter: for nothing can be an 
article of faith, but ſome propoſition ; and then it will remain to be proved, that 


taken, in the firſt ages of the church, to contain all things necetfary to falvation ; 
I mean, neceſſary to be believed: but you have now better thought on it, and 
are pleaſed to enlarge it, and we, no doubt, are bound to ſubmit to your Or- 
thodoxy. 2, | | | 
THe lift of materials for his creed (for the articles are not yet formed) 
Mr. Edwards cloſes, p. 111. with theſe words, © Theſe are the matters of faith 
contained in the epiſtles, and they are eſſential and integral parts of the goſpel 
« itſelf.” What, juſt theſe ? Neither more nor leſs ? If you are ſure of it, pray 


church, which has been fo cruelly torn, about the articles of the Chriſtian faith, 
to the great reproach of Chriſtian charity, and ſcandal of our true religion. . 
Mr. Epwarps, having thus, with two learned terms of effential and integral 
parts, ſufficiently proved the matter in queſtion, viz. That all thoſe, he has ſet 
down, are articles of faith neceſſary to be believed to make a man a Chriſtian, 


ral: the ſpirit of creed-making always ariſing from an heat of zeal for our own 
opinions, and warm endeavours, by all ways poffible, to decry and bear down 
thoſe who differ in a tittle from us. What then could I expect more gentle and 
candid, than what Mr. Edwards has ſubjoined in theſe words? “ And there- 
« fore, it is no wonder that our author, being ſenſible of this” ( viz. That the 
points he has named, were eſſential and integral parts of the goſpel ) “ would 
not vouchſafe to give us an abſtract of thoſe inſpired writings | the epiſtles } ; 
but paſſes them by with ſome contempt.” Sir, when your angry fit is over, and 
the abatement of your paſſion has given way to the return of your fincerity, I 
ſhall beg you to read this paſſage in pag. 584. of this vol. Theſe holy wri- 
« ters ( viz. the pen- men of the ſcriptures ) IN SPIRED from above, writ no- 
thing but truth, and, in moſt places, very weighty truths to us now, for the 
expounding, clearing, and confirming of the Chriſtian doctrine ; and eſta- 
bliſhing thoſe in it who had embraced it.” And again, p, 585, &c. © The 
other parts of DIVINE REVELATION are objects of Faith, and are fo to be re- 


cc 
c 


cc 


revealed, may or ought to be diſbelieved.” And if this does not fatisfy you, 
that I have as high a veneration for the epiſtles, as you or any one can have, I 
require you to publiſh to the world thoſe paſſages, which ſhew my contempt of 
them. In the mean time, I ſhall defire my reader to examine what I have writ 
concerning the epiſtles, which is all contained between p. 582, and 584. of this 
vol. and then to judge, whether I have made bold with the epiſtles in what 1 


of me. Human frailty will not, I fee, eaſily quit his hold; what it loſes in one 
part, it will be ready to regain in another; and not be hindered from taking repri- 
tals, even on the moſt privileged fort of men. Mr. Edwards, who is entrenched 


yet as apt to err as others in matters of fact. 25 | 
Bu F he has not yet done with me about the epiſtles : all his fine draught, of 
my lighting that part of the ſcripture, will be loſt, unleſs the laſt ſtrokes com- 
plete it into ſocinianiſm. In his following words you have the concluſion of the 
TW. 7 Whole 


theſe articles are neceſſary to be beſieved to ſalvation. The apoitle's creed was 


let us have them ſpeedily, for the reconciling of differences in the Chriſtian | 


he grows warm at my omiſſion of them. This I cannot complain of as unnatu- 


ceived. They are truths, of which none that is once known to be ſuch, i. e. 


have ſaid of them, or this gentleman made bold with truth in what he has writ - 


in orthodoxy, and ſo is as ſafe in matters of faith, almoſt as infallibility itſelf, is 
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A Vindication of tje 


whole matter. His words are theſe: And more eſpecially, if I may Conjee, 
© ture,” (by all means, fir, conjecturing is your proper talent; you have hitherto 
done nothing elſe ; and I will ſay that for you, you have a lucky hand at it.) „He 


* doth this, (i. e. paſs by the epiſtles with contempt ) becauſe he knew that there 


tc are ſo many and frequent, and thoſe ſo illuſtrious and eminent atteſtations to 


te the doctrine of the ever to be adored Trinity, in theſe epiſtles.” Tr uly, fir, 
if you will permit me to know what I know, as well as you do allow yourſelf to 
conjecture what you pleaſe, you are out for this once. The reaſon why I went 
not through the epiſtles, as I did the goſpels and the Acts, was that very reaſon 
I printed, and that will be found fo ſufficient a one to all conſiderate readers, 
that I believe, they will think you need not ftrain your conjectures for another. 
And, if you think it be ſo eaſy to diſtinguiſh fundamentals from not- fundamen- 
tals in the epiſtles, I deſire you to try your 1kill again, in giving the world a per- 


fect collection of propoſitions out of the epiſtles, that contain all that is required, 


and no more than what is abſolutely required to be believed by all Chriſtians, 
without which faith they cannot be of Chriſt's church. For I tell you, notwith- 


| ſtanding the ſhew you have made, you have not yet done it, nor will you affirm 


that you have. | | 1 
Hs next page, viz. 112. is made up of the ſame, which he calls, not un- 
charitable conjectures. * I expound, © he ſays, John xiv. 9, &c. after the 
ce antitrinitarian mode:“ and I make © Chriſt and Adam to be Sons of God, 
ce in the ſame ſenſe, and by their birth, as the Racovians generally do.” I know 
not but it may be true, that the Antitrinitarians and Racovians underſtand thoſe 
laces as I do: but tis more than I know, that they do ſo. I took not my ſenſe 
of thoſe texts from thoſe writers, but from the ſcripture Tel, giving light to its 
own meaning, by one place compared with another : what in this way appears 
to me its true meaning, I ſhall not decline, becauſe I am told, that it is fo un- 
derſtood by the Racovians, whom I never yet read; nor embrace the contrary, 


though © the generality of divines“ I more converſe with, ſhould declare for 


it, If the ſenſe, wherein I underſtand thoſe texts, be a miſtake, I ſhall be be- 


holden to you, if you will ſet me right. But they are not popular authorities, 


or frightful names, whereby I judge of truth or falſeſhood, You will now, no 


doubt, applaud your conjectures ; the point is gained, and I am openly a ſocinian, 


fince I will not diſown, that I think the Son of God was a phraſe that, amag 
the Jews, in our Saviour's time, was uſed for the Meſſiah, though the ſociniaus 
underſtand it in the fame ſenſe ; and therefore I muſt certainly be of their per- 
ſuaſion in every thing elſe. I admire the acuteneſs, force, and fairneſs of your 
reaſoning, and fo I leave you to triumph in your conjectures. Only I mult defire 

ou to take notice, that that ornament of our church, and every way eminent 
prelate, the late archbiſhop of Canterbury, underſtood that phraſe in the ſame 
ſenſe that I do, without being a ſocinian. You may read what he ſays concern- 
ing Nathanael, in his firſt © ſermon of ſincerity,” publiſhed this year: his words 
are theſe, p. 4. © And being ſatisfied that he [our Saviour] was the Meſſiah, he 
« preſently owned him for ſuch, calling him the so of Gop, and the King of 


r 


Tnovon this gentleman know my thoughts as perfectly as if he had for ſe- 
veral years paſt lain in my boſom, yet he is mightily at a loſs about my perſon : 


as if it at all concerned the truth contained in my book, what hand it came from. 


However, the gentleman is mightily perplexed about the author, Why, fir? 
What if it were writ by a ſcribler of Bartholomew-fair drolls, with all that flou- 


riſh of declamatory rhetorick, and all that ſmartneſs of wit and jeſt about Captain 


Tom. unitarians, units, and cyphers, &c. which are to be found between 115, 
and 123 pages of a book, that came out during the merry time of rope dancing, 
and puppet plays? What is truth, would, I hope, nevertheleſs be truth in it, 
however odly ſpruced up by ſuch an author: though, perhaps, tis likely ſome 
would be apt to ſay, ſuch merriment became not the gravity of my ſubject, and 


that I writ not in the ſtile of a graduate in divinity. I confeſs, (as Mr. Ed- 


wards rightly ſays) my fault lies on the other fide, in a want of “ vivacity and 
« elevation :” and I cannot wonder, that one of his character and palate, 4} 


Reaſonableneſs of CurisTianiTyY, &c. 


plain and direct texts of ſcripture, in a matter capable of no other proofs. But 
yet I muſt acknowledge his exceſs of civility to me; he ſhews me more kind- 
naeſs than I could expect or wiſh, ſince he prefers what I ſay to him myſelf, to 
what. is offer d to him from the word of God; and makes me this compliment, 
that 1 begin to mend, about the cloſe, i. e. when I leave off quoting of ſcrip- 


« oeliſts and Acts, which he computes, p. 105. to take up three quarters of 


ſome care of his credit? Which I know not how better to do, than by entreat- 
ing him, that when he takes next in hand ſuch a ſubject as this, wherein the ſal- 
vation of ſouls is concerned, he would treat it a little more ſeriouſly, and with a 
little more candor; leſt men ſhould find, in his writings, another cauſe of 
atheiſm, which, in this treatiſe, he has not thought fit to mention. * Oftenta- 
« tion of wit' in general, he has made a © cauſe of atheiſm,” p. 28. But the 
world will tell him, that frothy light diſcourſes concerning the ſerious matters 
of religion; and oſtentation of trifling and miſbecoming wit in thoſe, who come 
as ambaſſadors from God, under the title of ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, in the 
great commiſſion of the goſpel, is none of the leaſt cauſes of atheiſm. ; 

Sou men have ſo peculiar a way of arguing, that one may ſee it influences 
them in the repeating another man's reaſoning, and ſeldom fails to make it their 
own. In the next paragraph I find theſe words: © what makes him contend 
« for one ſingle article, with the excluſion of all the reſt ? He pretends it is 
te this, that all men ought to underſtand their religion.“ This, I confeſs, is a 
_ reaſoning I did not think of; nor would it hardly, I fear, have been uſed, but 
by one, who had firſt took up his opinion from the recommendation of faſhion 
or intereſt, and then ſought topicks to make it good. Perhaps the deference 
due to your character, excuſed you from the trouble of quoting the page, where 
I pretend, as you ſay; and it is fo little like my way of reaſoning, that I ſhall 
not look for it in a book, where I remember nothing of it, and where, with- 
out your direction, I fear the reader will ſcarce find it. Though I have not 
« that vivacity of thought, that elevation of mind,” which Mr. Edwards de- 
mands, yet common ſenſe would have kept me from contending that there is but 


propoſitions may be harder to be remember'd, but 'tis the abſtruſeneſs of the 
notions, or obſcurity, inconſiſtency, or doubtfulneſs of the terms or expreſſions 
that makes them hard to be underſtood : and one ſingle propoſition may more 
perplex the underſtanding than twenty other. But where did you find “ I con- 
« tended for one ſingle article, fo as to exclude all the reſt?” You might have 
remember'd, that I ſay, p. 517. That the article of the one only true God, 
was alſo neceſſary to be believed. This might have ſatisfied you, that I did not 
ſo contend for one article of faith, as to be at defiance with more than one. 
However, you inſiſt on the word one, with great vigour, from p. 108, to 121. 


for the cloſe, in that ſharp jeſt of unitarians, and a clinch or two more of great 
moment. | | | | 

Having found, by a careful peruſal of the preachings of our Saviour and 
his apoſtles, that the religion they propoſed, conſiſted in that ſhort, plain, eaſy 
and intelligible ſummary which I ſet down, p. 585, in theſe words : © Believing 
* Jeſus to be the Saviour promiſed, and taking him, now raiſed from the dead, 
* and conſtituted the Lord and Judge of men, to be their King and Ruler.” I 
could not forbear magnifying the wiſdom and goodneſs of God (which infinitely 
excceds the thoughts of ignorant, vain, and narrow-minded man) in theſe fol- 
lowing words: © The All-merciful God ſeems herein to have conſulted the 
poor of this world, and the bulk of mankind: THESE ARE ARTICLES 
that the labouring and illiterate man may comprehend.” Having thus plainly 
mention'd more than one article, I might have taken it amiſs, that Mr. Ed- 


cc 


one” article; becauſe I thought more than one could not be aaa 
YT ad 


find out and complain of my flatneſs, which has fo over- charged my book with 


ture: and the dull work was done, of going through the hiſtory of the Evan- 


my book. Does not all this deſerve, at leaſt; that I ſhould, in return, take 


one article, becauſe all men ought to underſtand their religion. Numbers of 


And you did well, you had elſe loſt all the force of that killing ſtroke, reſerved 


wards ſhould be at ſo much pains as he is, to blame me, for © contending for 
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| mankind; a term which, I know not why, Mr. Edwards, p. 117, is offended 


_ wretches as he, they were not to think of ſalvation. 


had he not had many 
which affords him ſo much matter, that: leſs' than ſeven pages could not hold it. 


theſe, I find, ate fo plain and eaſy, that I fee no reaſon why every-body, with 


faith, were made chriſtians and believers, barely upon the receiving what they 
preached to them. | 
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fine things to ſay in his declamation upon one article, 


Only here and there, as men of oratory often do, he miſtakes the buſineſs, a; 
p. 115, where he ſays, I urge, that there muſt be nothing in chriſtianity, 
« that is not plain and exactly levelled to all men's mother-wit.” I defire to 
know whether I faid ſo, or that © the very manner of every thing in chriſtianity 
« muſt be clear and intelligible, every thing maſt be preſently comprehended, 
by the weakeſt noddle, or elſe it's no part of religion, pag" of chriſtianity,” 
as he lias it, p. 119. I am ſure it is not in p. 574, 582, 583, of my book: 
theſe therefore, to convince him that I am of another opinion, I ſhall defire 
ſomebody to read to Mr. Edwards : for he himſelf reads my book with ſuch 
ſpectacles, as make him find meanings and words in it, neither of which I put 
there. He ſhould have remember'd, that I fpeak not of all the doctrines of 
chriſtianity, nor all that is publiſhed to the world in it; but of thoſe truths only, 
which are abſolutely required to be believed to make any one a chriſtian. And 


me, ſhould not magnify the goodneſs and condeſcenſion of the Almighty ; who 
having, out of his free grace, propoſed a new law of faith to ſinful and loſt 
man; hath, by that law, required no harder terms, nothing as abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to be believed, but what is ſuited to vulgar capacities, and the comprehen- 
ſion of illiterate men. VVT 3 i 5 
You are a little out again, p. 118. where you ironically fay, as if it were my 
ſenſe, © Let us have but one article, though it be with defiance to all the reſt,” 
Jeſting apart, fir, This is' a ſerious truth, that what our Saviour and his apoſtles 
preached, and admitted men into the church for beheving, is all that is abſolutely 
required to make a man a chriſtian. But this is, without any * defiance of all 
{© the reſt,” taught in the word of God. This excludes not the belief of any of 
thoſe many other truths contained in the ſcriptures of the old and new teſtaments, 
which it 1s the duty of every chriſtian to ſtudy, and thereby build himſelf up 
in our moſt holy faith ; receiving with ſtedfaſt belief, and ready obedience, all 
thoſe things which the ſpirit of truth hath therein revealed. But that all the 
reſt of the inſpired writings, or, if you pleaſe, articles, are of equal neceſſity” 
to be believed to make a man a chriſtian, with what was preached by our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles, that I deny. A man, as I have ſhewn, may be a chri- 
ſtian and a believer, without actually believing them, becauſe thoſe whom our 
Saviour and his apoſtles, by their preaching and diſcourſes, converted to the 


[4 


I norx it is no derogation to the chriſtian religion, to ſay, that the funda- 
mentals of it, i. e. all that is neceſſary to be believed in it, by all men, is eaſy 
to be underſtood by all men. This I thought myſelf authorized to ſay, by the 
very eaſy, and very intelligible articles, infiſted on by our Saviour and his 
apoſtles, which contain nothing but what could be underſtood by the bulk of 


at; and thereupon is, after his faſhion, ſharp upon me about captain Tom and 
his myrmidons, for whom, he tells me, Iam “ going to make a religion.“ The 
making of religions and creeds I leave to others. I only ſet down the chriſtian 
religion, as I find our Saviour and his apoſtles preached it, and preached it to, 
and left it for, the © ignorant and unlearned multitude.” For I hope you do 
not think, how contemptibly ſoever you ſpeak of the © venerable mob,” as you 
are pleaſed fo dignity them, p. 117. that the bulk of mankind, or, in your 
phraſe, the © rabble, are not concerned in religion, or ought to underſtand it, 
in order to their ſalvation. Nor are you, I hope, acquainted with any, who 
are of that Muſcovite divine's mind, who, to one that was talking to him about 
religion, and the other world, replied, That for the Czar, indeed, and Bojars, 
they might be permitted to raiſe their hopes to heaven; but that, for ſuch poor 
I REMEMBER the Phariſees treated the common people with contempt, and 
faid, Have any of the rulers, or of the Phariſees, believed in him? But 7 

4 yas  « people, 


Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIAN TY, &c. | 597 


e people, who knoweth not the law, are curſed.” But yet theſe, who, in the 
cenſure of the Phariſees, were curſed, were ſome of the poor, or, if you pleaſe 
to have it ſo, the mob, to whom the “ goſpel was preached” by our Saviour, 
as he tells John's diſciples, Matt. xi. 5. ak 


PARDON me, fir, that I have here laid theſe examples and conſiderations be- 


fore you; a little to prevail with you, not to let looſe ſuch a torrent of wit and 
_ eloquence, againſt the bulk of mankind,” another time, and that for a meer 
fancy of your own: for I do not ſee how they here came in your way; but 
that you were reſolved to ſet up ſomething to have a fling at, and ſhew your 


1755 in what you call your © different ſtrain,” though beſides the purpoſe. I preface. 


now nobody was going to * aſk the mob, What you muſt believe?“ And as 
for me, I ſuppoſe you will take my word for it, that I think no mob, (no, not 
your“ venerable mob”) is to be aſked, what I am to believe; nor that Ar- 
« ticles of faith" are to be “ received by the vote of club-men,” or any other 
ſort of men, you will name inſtead of them. | 
Ix the following words, p. 115. you aſk, © Whether a man may not under- 
« ſtand thoſe articles of faith, which you mentioned out of the goſpels and epiſtles, 
« if they be explained to him, as well as that one, I ſpeak of?” Tis as the ar- 
| ticles are, and as they are explained. There are articles that have been ſome 
hundreds of years explaining ; which there are many, and thoſe not of the moſt 
illiterate, who profeſs they do not yet underſtand. And to inſtance in no other, 
but © He deſcended into hell,” the learned are not yet agreed in the ſenſe of it, 
though great pains have been taken to explain it. 5 6 
NexT, I atk, Who are to explain your articles? The papiſts will explain 
ſome of them one way, and the reformed another. The remonſtrants, and anti- 
remonſtrants, give them different ſenſes. And probably, the trinitarians and 
unitarians will profeſs, that they underſtand not each others explications. And 
at laſt, I think it may be doubted, whether any articles, which need men's ex- 
plications, can be ſo clearly and certainly underſtood, as one, which is made fo 
very plain by the ſcripture itſelf, as not to need any explication at all. Such is 
this, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah. For though you learnedly tell us, that Meſſiah 


is a Hebrew word, and no better underſtood by the vulgar, than Arabick ; yet 


I gueſs it is ſo fully explained in the new teſtament, and in thoſe. places I have 
quoted out of it, that nobody, who can underſtand any ordinary ſentence in 
the ſcripture, can be at a loſs about it. And 'tis plain, it needs no other expli- 
cation, than what our Saviour and the apoſtles gave it in their preaching ; for, 
as they preached it, men received it, and that ſufficed to make them believers. 
To conclude, when I heard that this learned gentleman, who had a name 
for his ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and writings on them, had done me the honour 
to conſider my treatiſe, I promiſed myſelf, that his degree, calling, and fame 
in the world, would have ſecured to me ſomething of weight in his remarks, 
which might have convinced me of my miſtakes; and, if he had found any in 
it, juſtified my quitting of them. But having examined what, in his, concerns 
my book, I, to my wonder, find, that he has only taken pains to give it an ill 
name, without ſo much as attempting to refute any one poſition in it, how much 
toever he is pleaſed to make a noiſe againſt ſeveral propoſitions, which he might 
be free with, becauſe they are his own: and I have no reaſon to take it amiſs, 
if he has ſhewn his zeal and {kill againſt them. He has been ſo favourable to 
what is mine, as not to uſe any one argument againſt any paſſage in my book. 
This, which I take for a publick teſtimony of his approbation, -I ſhall return 


him my thanks for, when 1 know whether I owe it to his miſtake, conviction, 


or kindneſs, But if he writ only for his bookſeller's fake, he alone ought to 
thank him. : | OT z 


AFTER the foregoing papers were ſent to the preſs, the © witneſſes to 
chriſtianity,” of the reverend and learned Dr. Patrick, now lord biſhop 
of Ely, fell into my hands. I regretted the not having ſeen it, before I writ 
my treatiſe of the © Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c.” I ſhould then, poſ- 
ſibly, by the light given me by ſo good a guide, and ſo great a man, with more 
Vo. II. | 7M | | confi- 
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A Vandicationi of e ldenstse; 


5 
confidence direcgly haye; fallen into the a of. Sine Which, in 


the Way 1 fought. it, in Nis: \ ſource, required the comparing of* texts with iy | 
and tlie Fru dug ee. reading Over the Evangeliſts and Acts, beſides other 


arts of ſeripture. ut 1 had the ill-Iuck not to ſee that treatiſe, till ſo few 
he; ſince, that I haye had time only to read as far as the end of the introduc. 
tion, or firſt chapter: f and there Mr. Edwards may find, that this pious biſhop 
(whole writings ſhew his ſtudies, as well as his life, that he believes the ſcrip. 
dufes) owns What Mr. Edwards is pleaſed to call, da plauſible conceit, which, 
he ſays, 1 give over and over again in theſe formal words, viz. That nothin 

| 150 is required, to be believed by any earifyan; man, Hut this, That Jelus is the 
b eſfiah. 
195 liberty Mr. Edwards, takes, in other hits; dees not it ſhould be 
taken upon his word, “That theſe, formal N are to be found © over and 
© over again” in my book, unleſs he had quoted the pages. But J will ſe 
him down the * formal words,” which. are to be found in this reverend prelate's 
book, p. 14. © To be the Son of God, and to be Chriſt, -being but different 
cc expreſſions of the fame, thing.” And, p. 10. It is the very ſame thing to 
„ eee, that Jeſus i is the Chriſt, and to believe, that Jeſus is the Son of God; 
Ne expreſs, it how you pleaſe. This arons is the faith, which can regenerate 
«* a man, and put a divine ſpirit into him; that is, makes him a conqueror over 
the world, as Jeſus was.” I have quoted only theſe few words; but Mr. Ed- 
wards, if he pleaſes, -or any body elſe, may, in this firſt chapter, ſatisfy him- 
ſelf more fully, that the deſign of it is to ſhew, that in our Saviour's time, Son 
of God,“ was a known and received name and appellation of the Meſſiah, and 
ſo uſed in the holy writers. And that the faith that was to make men chri- 
ſtians, was only the believing, © that Jeſus is the Meſſiah.“ Tis to the truth 
of this propoſitioꝶ that he cc examines his witneſſes, as he ſpeaks, p. 21. And 
this, if I miſtake not, in his epiſtle dedicatory, he calls © chriſtianity.” Fol. 
A. 3. where he calls them“ witneſſes to chriſtianity.” But theſe two propo- 
ſitions, viz. That © Son of God,” in the goſpel, ſtands for Meſſiah; and that 
the faith, which alone makes men chriſtians, is the believing * Jeſus to be the 
Meſſiah,” diſpleaſes Mr. Edwards ſo much in my book, that he thinks him- 
ſelf authorized from them, to charge me with ſocinianiſm, and want of ſincerity. 
How he will be pleaſed to treat this reverend prelate, whilſt he is alive (for the 
dead may, with good manners, be made bold with) muſt be left to his decifive 
authority. This, I am ſure, which way ſoever he determine, he muſt, for the 
future, either afford We more 8000 company. or fairer n 
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T hath pleaſed Mr. Edwards, in anſwer to the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity; 


&c. and its vindication, to turn one of the moſt weighty and important points 
that can come in queſtion, (even no leſs, than the very fundamentals of the 
chriſtian religion) into a meer quarrel againſt the author ; as every one, with 
Mr. Bold, may obſerve. In my reply to him, I have endeavoured, as much as his 


objections would allow me, to bring him to the fubject matter of my book, and the 
merits of the cauſe ; though his peculiar way of writing controverſy has made it ne- 


ceſſary for me, in follbrving him ſtep by ſtep, to wipe off the dirt he has thrown on 
me, and clear myſelf from thoſe falſboods he has filled his book with. This I could 
not but do, in 25 g with ſuch an antagoniſt ; that, by the untruths I have pro- 
ved upon him, the reader may judge of thoſe other allegations of his, whereof the 
proof lying on his fide, the bare demal is enough on mine, and, indeed, are wholly 
nothing to the truth or falſhood of what is contained in my reaſonableneſs of chri- 
ſtianity, Sc. To which, I ſhall defire the reader to add this farther conſideration 
from his way of writing, not againſt my book, but againſt me, for writing it, that 
if be had had @ real concern for truth and religion in this diſpute, he would have. 
treated it after another manner ; and we fhould have had from him more argument, 
reaſoning and clearneſs, and leſs boaſting, declamation and railing. It has been un- 
avoidable for me to take notice of” a great deal of this ſort of fluff, in anſwering 
a writer, who has very little elſe to ſay in the controverſy, and places his flrength in 
things beſide the queſtion : but yet I have been fo careful, to take all occaſions to ex- 
plain the doctrine of my book, that I hope the reader will not think his pains wholly 
loft labour, in peruſing this reply; wherein he will find ſome farther, and, ] hope, 
ſatisfying account, concerning the writings of the new teſtament, and the chriſtian 
religion contarnel in it. | 


Mx. EDwaRDs's il language, which T thought perſonally to me, ( though I know 


601 


not bow I had provoked a man whom I had never had to do with) I am now fene 


by bis rude and ſcurrilous treating of Mr. Bold, is his way and ſtrength in manage- 
ment of controverſy ; and therefore requires a little more confideration in this diſpu- 
tant, than otherwiſe it would deſerve. Mr. Bold, with the calnmefs of a chriſtian, 
the gravity of a divine, the clearneſs of a man of. parts, and the civility of a well- 
bred man, made fome animadverſions on his ſocinianiſm unmaſk'd ; which, with 
4 ſermon preached on the ſame ſubjef with my reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, he 
publifhed : and how he has been uſed by Mr. Edwards, let the world judge. 

I was extremely ſurprized with Mr. Bold's book, at a time when there was fo 


great an outcry againſt mine, on all hands. But, it ſeems, he is a man that does not 


lake up things upon hearſdy,z nor is afraid to own truth, whatever clamour or calum- 
ny it may lie under. Mr. Edwards confidently tells the world, that Mr. Bold has 
been drawn in to eſpouſe this cauſe, upon baſe and mean conſiderations. Whoſe pic- 


ture of the tao, ſuch a defeription is moſt likely to give us, I ſhall leave to the rea- 


der to judge, from what he will find in their avritings on this ſubject. Tor as to 
the perſons themſelves, I am equally a flranger to them both : J know not the face of 
either of them: and having hitherto never had any communication with Mr. Bold, 
I. Hall begin with him, as I did with Mr. Edwards in print; and here publickly 
return him this following acknowledgment, for what he has printed in this controverſy. 
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1 OUGH I do not think I ought to return thanks to any one, for being 
of my opinion, any more than to fall out with him, for differing from me; 
yet I cannot but own to all the world, the eſteem, that I think is due to you, 
for that proof you have given, of a mind and temper becoming a true miniſter 
of the goſpel, in appearing, as you have done, in the defence of a point, a 
great point of chriſtianity, which it is evident you could have no other tempta- 
tion to declare for, but the love of truth. It has fared with you herein, ng 
better than with me. For Mr. Edwards not being able to anſwer your argu- 
ments, has found out already, that you are a mercenary, defending a cauſe a- 
gainſt your perſuaſion, for hire; and that you © are failing to Racovia by a ſide- 
« wind :” ſuch inconſiſtencies can one (whoſe buſineſs it is to rail, for a cauſe 
he cannot defend) put together to make a noiſe with: and he tells you plainly, 
what you muſt expect, if 1855 write any more on this argument, viz. to be pro- 
nounced a'downright apoſtate and renegado. es „ 5 
As ſoon as I ſaw your mpg aud animadverſions, I wondered what ſcarecrow 
Mr. Edwards would ſet up, w 


herewith he might hope to deter men of more 
caution than ſenſe, from reading of them: ſince ſocinianiſm, from which you 
were known to be as remote as he, I concluded would not do. The unknown 
author of the © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” he might make a ſocinian, ma- 
hometan, atheiſt, or what ſort of raw-head and bloody-bones he pleaſed. But 
I imapined he had had more ſenſe than to venture any ſuch aſperſions, on a man 
whom, tho' I have not yet the happineſs perſonally to know; yet, I know, 
hath juſtly a great and ſettled reputation amongſt worthy men : and I thought that 
that coat, which you had worn with ſo much reputation, might have preſerved 
you from the beſpatterings of Mr. Edwards's dunghil. But. what is to be ex- 
pected from a warrior that hath no other ammunition, and yet aſcribes to him- 
ſelf victory from hence, and, with this artillery, imagines he carries all before 
him ? And ſo Skimmington rides in triumph, driving all before him, by the 
ordures that he beſtows on thoſe that come in his way. And, were not chri- 
ſtianity concerned in the caſe, a man would ſcarce excuſe to himſelf the ridicu- 
louſneſs of entering into the liſt with ſuch a combatant. I do not, therefore, 
wonder that this mighty boaſter, having no other way to anſwer the books of 
his opponents, but by popular calumnies, is fain to have recourſe to his only re- 
fuge, and lay out his natural talent in villifying and ſlandering the authors. But 
J ſee, by what you have already writ, how much you are above that; and, as 
you take not up your opinions from faſhion or intereſt, ſo you quit them not, to 
avoid the malicious reports of thoſe that do: out of which number, they can 
Hardly be left, who (unprovoked) mix with the management of their cauſe, in- 
juries and ill-language, to thoſe they differ from. This, at leaſt, I am ſure, zeal 
or love for truth can never permit falſhood to be uſed in the defence of it. 
Your mind, I ſee, prepared for truth, by reſignation of itſelf, not to the tra- 
ditions of men, but the doctrine of the goſpel, has made you more readily, en- 
tertain, and more eaſily enter into the meaning of my book, than moſt I have 
heard ſpeak of it, And ſince you ſeem to me to comprehend, what I have laid 
together, with the ſame diſpoſition of mind, and in the ſame ſenſe that I received 
it, from the holy ſcriptures, I ſhall, as a mark of my reſpect to you, give you 2 
particular account of the occaſion of it. 8 | 5 
_ Taz beginning of the year in which it was publiſhed, the controverſy that 
made ſo much noiſe and heat amongſt ſome of the diſſenters, coming one day 
accidentally into my mind, drew me by degrees, into a ſtricter and more tho- 
rough enquiry into the queſtion about juſtification. The ſcripture was direct 
and plain; and 'twas faith that juſtified : The next queſtion then, was, What 
faith that was that juſtified ; what it was which, if a man believed, it ſhould 3 


imputed to him for righteouſneſs. To find out this, I thought the right way ms 
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of the new teſtament, only to that purpoſe. What that produced, you and the 
5»»„‚„ß. wes I | 1 

Tux firſt view I had of it ſeemed mightily to ſatisfy my mind, in the rea- 
ſonableneſs and plainneſs of this doctrine; but yet the general ſilence J had, in 


prehenſion of ſingularity; till going on in the goſpel hiſtory, the whole tenor 
of it made ſo clear and viſible, that I more wondered, that every body did not 
ſee and embrace it; than that I ſhould aſſent to what was ſo plainly laid down, 
and ſo frequently inculcated in holy writ, though ſyſtems of divinity ſaid nothing 
of it. That, which added to my ſatisfaction, was, that it led me into a diſco- 


ſuch a law-giver ſhould be ſent from God, for the reforming the morality of the 
world; two points, that I muſt confeſs, I had not found fo fully and advanta- 
geouſly explained in the books of divinity I had met with, as the hiſtory of the 
goſpel ſeemed to me, upon an attentive peruſal, to give occaſion and matter for. 


ſuch a thread of evidence through the whole hiſtory of the evangeliſts, as I think, 
is impoſſible to be reſiſted ; and makes it a demonſtration, that the ſacred hiſto- 
rians did not write by concert, as advocates for a bad cauſe, or to give colour and 


of them, in ſome place or other, omit ſome paſſages of our Saviour's life, or 
circumſtances of his actions; which ſhew the wiſdom and warineſs of his con- 
duct; and which, even thoſe of the evangeliſts, who have recorded, do barel 

and tranſiently mention, without laying any ſtreſs on them, or making the leaſt 
remark of what conſequence they are, to give our Saviour's true character, and 
to prove the truth of their hiſtory. Theſe are evidences of truth and fincerity, 
which reſult alone from the-nature of things, and cannot be produced by any 
art or contrivance. 7 5 1 | 
How much I was pleaſed with the growing diſcovery, every day, whilſt I 
was employed in this ſearch, I need not ſay. The wonderful harmony, that the 
farther I went, diſcloſed itſelf, tending to the ſame points, in all the parts of the 
facred hiſtory of the goſpel, was of no ſmall weight with me and another per- 
ſon, who every day, from the beginning to the end of my ſearch, ſaw the pro- 
preſs of it, and knew, at my firſt ſetting out, that I was ignorant, whither it 
would lead me; and therefore, every day, aſked me, What more the ſcripture 
had taught me? So far was I from the thoughts of ſocinianiſm, or an intention 
to write for that, or any other party, or to publiſh any thing at all. But, when 
I had gone through the whole, and ſaw what a plain, fimple, reaſonable thing 
_ chriſtianity was, ſuited to all conditions and capacities; and in the morality of it 
now, with divine authority, eſtabliſhed into a legible law, fo far ſurpaſſing all that 
philoſophy and human reaſon had attained to, or could poſſibly make effectual to 
all degrees of mankind ; I was flattered to think it might be of ſome uſe in the 
world; eſpecially to thoſe, who thought either that there was no need of revela- 
tion at all, or that the revelation of our Saviour required the belief of ſuch ar- 


two topicks, the objections ſeemed to turn, which were with moſt aſſurance, 
made by deiſts, againſt chriſtianity ; but againſt chriſtianity miſunderſtood, It 
ſeemed to me, that there needed no more to ſhew them the weakneſs of their 
exceptions, but to lay plainly before them the doctrine of our Saviour and his 
apoſtles, as delivered in the ſcriptures, and not as taught by the ſeveral ſects of 
chriſtians. _ | 


any miniſter of the goſpel ; and leaſt of all, from any one in the communion of 
the church of England. But ſo it is, that Mr. Edwards's zeal, for he knows 
not what (for he does not yet know his own creed, nor what is required to make 


to ſearch the ſcriptures ; and thereupon betook myſelf ſeriouſly to the reading 


my little reading, met with, concerning any ſuch thing, awed me with the ap- 


very of the marvellous and divine wiſdom of our Saviour's conduct, in all the 
circumſtances of his promulgating this doctrine; as well as of the neceſſity, that 


But the neceſſity and wiſdom of our Saviour's opening the doctrine (which he 


came to publiſh) as he did in parables and figurative ways of ſpeaking, carries 


credit to an impoſture, they would uſher into the world; fince they, every one 


ticles for ſalvation, which the ſettled notions, and their way of reaſoning in ſome, 
and want of underſtanding in others, made impoſſible to them. Upon theſe ' 


Tuls tempted me to publiſh it, not thinking it deſerved an oppoſition from 
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him a chriſtian) could not brook fo plain, ſimples and intelligible a religion: 
but yet, not knowing what to fay agalnſt it, and the evidence it has from the 
word of God, he thought fit to let the book alone, and fall upon the author. 
das done in it, I need not tell you, who have ſeen and ſhewed 


* 


the weakneſs" of his wranglings.: Vou have here, Sir, the true hiſtory of the 
birth of my © Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as delivered in the ſcriptures,” and 
my deſign in publiſhing it, &c. What it contains, and how much it tends to 
ace and union among chriſtians, if they would receive chriſtianity as it is, you 
77 TIN IO ̃ TO ĩͤ ß Wren 72 
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Nur moſt bumble Servant, 
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My readers will pardon me, that in my preface to them, I make this particular 
addreſs to Mr. Bold. He hath thought it worth his while to defend my book. Hmy 
well he has done it, Tam too much a party to fay : I think it ſo ſufficient to Mr. Ed- 
wards, that I needed not have troubled myſelf any farther about him, on the account 


of any argument that remains in his book to be anſwered. But a great part of the 


world judging of the conteſts about truth, as they do of popular elections, that the 
de carries it where the greateſt noiſe is ; "tas neceſſary that they ſhould be undeceived, 


and be let ſee, that ſometimes ſuch writers may be let alone, not becauſe they cannot, 
But becauſe they deſerve not to be anſwered. FO 


Tus farther I ought to acknowledge to Mr. Bold, and own to the world, that 
he hath entered into the true ſenſe of my treatiſe, and his notions do fo perfettly 
agree with mine, that I ſhall not be afraid, by thoughts and expreſſions very like his, 


in this my ſecond vindication, to give Mr. Edwards (who is exceedingly quick- 
Sighted, and poſitive in ſuch matters) a handle to tell the world, that either J bor- 


rowed this my vindication from Mr. Bold, or writ his animadverſions for him. 
The former of theſe J ſhall count no diſcredit, if. Mr. Edwards think fit to charge 
me with it; and the latter, Mr. Bold's character is anſwer enough to. Though the 
impartial reader, I doubt not, will find, that the ſame uniform truth, conſidered by 
s, ſuggeſted the ſame thoughts to us both, without any other communication. 

TukERE 7s another author, who, in a civiler ſtile, hath made it neceſſary for 
me to vindicate my book from a reflection or two of his, wherein he ſeems to come 


| ſhort of that candor he .profeſſes. All that I ſhall ſay on this occaſion here, is, that 


ib is a wonder to me, that having publiſhed what I thought the ſcripture told me was 
the faith that made a chriſtian, and defired, that if I was miſtaken, any one that 
thought ſo, would have the goodneſs to inform me better ; ſo many with their tongues, 
and ſome in print, ſhould intemperately find fault with a poor man out of his way, 
200 deſires to be ſet right; and no one, who blames his faith, as coming ſhort, will 
tell him what that faith is, which is required to make him a chriſtian. But, 1 babe, 
that amongſt ſo many cenſures, I ſhall at laſt find one, *vho knowing himſelf to be d 
chriſtian upon other grounds than I am, will have ſo much chriſtian charity, as ld 
Shew me what more is abſolutely neceſſary to be believed, by me, and every man, lo 
make him a chriſtian. = 
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Cauſe that ſtands in need of falſhoods to ſupport it, and an adverſary 
that will make uſe of them, deſerve nothing but contempt ; which 1 
doubt not, but every conſiderate reader thought anſwer enough to © Mr. 
« Edward's Socinianiſm unmaſk'd. © But, fince in his late © Socinian 
te creed, he ſays, © I would have anſwered him if I could,” that the intereſt of 
chriſtianity may not ſuffer by my filence, nor the contemptibleneſs of his 
treatiſe afford him matter of triumph amongſt thoſe who lay any weight on ſuch 
boaſting, tis fit it ſhould be ſhewn what an arguer he is, and how well he de- 
ſerves for his performance, to be dubb'd, by himſelf, “ irrefragable.” 

THrose, who like Mr. Edwards, dare to publiſh inventions of their own, 
for matters of fact, deſerve a name ſo abhorred, that it finds not room in civil con- 
verſation. This ſecures him from the proper anſwer, due to his imputations to 
me, in print, of matters of fact utterly falſe, which, without any reply of mine, 
fix upon him that name (which, without a profligate mind, a man cannot ex- 

poſe himſelf to) till he hath proved them. Till then, he muſt wear what he 
has put upon himſelf. This being a rule, which common juſtice hath preſcrib- 
ed to the private judgments of mankind, as well as to the publick judicatures 
of courts, that all allegations of fact brought by contending parties, ſhould be 
preſumed to be falſe, till they are proved. 

THERE are two ways of making a book unanſwerable. The one is by the 
clearneſs, ſtrength and fairneſs of the argumentation. Men, who know how to 
write thus, are above bragging what they have done, or boaſting to the world 
that their adverſaries are baffled. Another way to make a book unanſwerable, 
is to lay ſtreſs on matters of fact foreign to the queſtion, as well as to truth ; 
and to ſtuff it with ſcurrility and fiction. This hath been always ſo evident to 
common ſenſe, that no man, who had any regard to truth, or ingenuity, ever 


thought matters of fact beſides the argument, and ſtories made at pleaſure, the 


way of managing controverſies. Which ſhewing only the want of ſenſe and 
argument, could, if uſed on both ſides, end in nothing but downright railing : 
and he muſt always have the better of the cauſe, who has lying and impudence 
on his ſide. | | = 

TE unmaſker, in the entrance of his book, ſets a great difference between 
his and my way of writing. I am not ſorry that mine differs ſo much as it does, 
from his. If it were like his, I ſhould think, like his, it wanted the author's 
commendations. For, in his ficſt paragraph, which is all laid out in his own 


teſtimony of his own. book, he fo earneſtly beſpeaks an opinion of maſtery in 


politeneſs, order, coherence, pertinence, ſtrength, ſeriouſneſs, temper, and all 
the good qualities requiſite in controverſy, that I think, ſince he pleaſes himſelf 
„„ es 70 1 | ſo 
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ſo much with his own good opinion, one, in pity, ought not to go about to rob 
him of ſo conſiderable an admirer. I ſhall not, therefore, conteſt any of thoſe 
excellencies he aſcribes himſelf, or faults he blames in me, in the Manage. 
ment of the diſpute between us, any farther than as particular paſſages of his 
book, as I come to examine them, ſhall ſuggeſt unavoidable remarks to me. 1 


think the world does not ſo much concern itſelf about him, or me, that it need 
be told, in that inventory, he hgs given of his own good parts; in his firſt pa- 


tagraph, which of us two has the better hand at “ flourithes, jeſting, and com- 
« mon places; if I am, as he ſays, p. 2. troubled with * angry fits, and paſ- 
e ſionate ferments, which, though I ſtrive to palliate, are eaſily diſcernable, &c.” 
and he be more laudably ingenuous in the openneſs of that temper, which 
he ſhews in every leaf, I ſhall leave to him the entire glory of boaſting of it. 
Whatever we brag of our performances, they will be juſt as they are, however 
he may think to add to his, by his own encomiums of them, The difference 
in ſtyle, order, coherence, good breeding ( for all thoſe, amongſt others, the 
unmaſker mentions ) the reader will obſerve, whatever I ſay of them; and at 
beſt they are nothing to the queſtion in hand. For though I am a © tool, pert, 
« childiſh, ſtarch'd, impertinent, incoherent, trifling, weak, paſſionate, &c,” 
commendations I meet with, before I get to the 4th page, beſides what follows, 
as, © upſtart Racovian,” p. 24. Flouriſhing ſcribler, p. 41. Diſſembler, 
106. „ Pedantick,” 10%. I ſay, although I am all this, and what elſe he libe- 
rally beſtows on me in the reſt of his book, I may have truth on my fide, and 
that, in the preſent caſe ſerves my turn. | PE. 


HAvIN thus placed the laurels upon his own head, and ſung applauſe to 
his own performance, he, p. 4. enters, as he thinks, upon his buſineſs, which 
ought to be, as he confeſſes, p. 2. to make good his former charges.“ The 
firſt whereof he fets down in theſe words. That © I unwarrantably crouded 
« all the neceſſary articles of faith into one, with a defign of favouring foci- 
e nianiſm,” | „ 5 
Ir it may be permitted to the ſubdued, to be ſo bold with one, who is al- 
ready conqueror, I deſire to know, where that propoſition is laid down in theſe 
terms, as laid to my charge. Whether it be true, or falſe, ſhall, if he pleaſes 
be hereafter examined : but it is not, at preſent, the matter in queſtion. There 
are Certain propoſitions, which he having affirmed, and I denied, are under de- 
bate between us: and that the diſpute may not run into an endleſs ramble, by 
multiplying of new, before the points in conteſt are decided, theſe ought firſt to 
be brought to an iſſue, | 
| To go on, therefore, in the order of his © Socinianiſm unmaſked,” (for p. 3. 
he has out of the Miſhna, taught me good breeding, to anſwer the firſt firſt, 
* and fo in order“) the next thing he has againſt me, is p. 5. which, that the 
reader may underſtand the force of, I muſt inform him, that in p. 105. of his 
* Thoughts, concerning the cauſes of atheiſm” he ſaid, that I © give this plau- 
« ſible conceit,” as he calls it, © over and over again, in theſe formal words, 
viz. © That nothing is required to be believed by any chriſtian man, but this, 
*« that Jeſus is the Meſſiah.“ This I denied. To make it good, © Socinianilm 
«© unmaſked,” p. 5. he thus argues. Firſt, & It is obſervable, that this guilty 
% man would be ſhifting off the indictment, by excepting againſt the formality 
« of words, as if ſuch were not to be found in his book: But when doth he do 
« this? In the cloſe of it, when his matter was exhauſted, and he had nothing 
ee elſe to ſay, Vind. p. 597. © then he bethinks himſelf of his falvo, &c.” Anſw. 
As if a falſhood were ever the leſs a falſhood, becauſe it was not oppoſed, or 
would grow into a truth, if it were not taken notice of, before the 38th page 
of the anſwer. I defire him to ſhew me theſe © formal words over and over 
„e again,” in my * reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity :” nor let him hope to evade, 
by 1 I would be “ ſhifting, by excepting againſt the formality of the 
„ 
To fay, that “ have, over and over again, thoſe formal words,” in my 
book, is an aſſertion of a matter of fact; let him produce the words, and juſtify 


his allegation; or confeſs, that this is an untruth publiſhed to the world N28 
5 . nc 


* 


* 


Reaſonableneſs of CurIsTIANITY, &c. 


fince he makes fo bold with truth, in a matter viſible to every body, let the 
world be judge, what credit is to be given to his allegations of matters of fact, 
in things foreign to what I have printed ; and that are not capable of a nega- 
tive proof. A ſample whereof the reader has at the entrance, in his introduc- 
tion, p. A. 4. and the three or four following pages. Where he affirms to 
the world, not only what I know to be falſe; but what every one muſt ſee; he 
could not know to be true. For he pretends to know and deliver my thoughts: 
And what the character is of one that confidently affirms, what he does not 
know, no body need to be told, e ak; otra 
Bur he adds, © I had before pleaded to the indictment, and thereby owned 

« jt to be true.” This 1s to make good his' promiſe, p. 3. to keep at a diſtance 
from my © feeble ſtrugglings.” Here this ſtrong arguer muſt prove, that what 
is not anſwered or denied, in the very beginning of a reply, or before the 11th 


page, is owned to be true.” In the mean time, till he does that, I ſhall de- 


fire ſuch of my readers, as think the unmaſker's veracity worth examining, to 
ſee in my vindication, from p. 595, &c. wherein is contained, what I have ſaid 


about one article, whether I have owned what he charged me with, on that 


ſubject. | e 
Tas propoſition then remains upon him till to be proved, viz. 

I. * Tuar TI have, over and over again, theſe formal words, in ny reaſon- 
ce ableneſs of chriſtianity, viz. That nothing is required to be believed by 

* any chriſtian man, but this, That Jeſus is the Meſſiah,” © 


Hz goes on, pag. 5. And indeed, he could do no other; for it was the 
d main work he ſet himſelf about, to find but one article of faith in all the 
chapters of the four evangeliſts, and the Acts of the apoſtles,” This is to make 


good his promiſe, pag. 3. © To clear his book from thoſe ſorry objections and 
« cavils, I had raiſed againſt it. Several of my “ ſorry objections and cavils,” 


were to repreſent to the reader, that a great part of what he faid, was nothing 
but ſuſpicions and conjectures; and ſuch he could not but then own them to 
be. But now he has rid himſelf of all his conjectures; and has raiſed them up 
into direct, poſitive affirmations, which, being ſaid with confidence without 


proof, who can deny, but he has cleared, thoroughly cleared that part from 


my * ſorry objections and cavils ?” He ſays, © it was the main work I ſet my 
ce ſelf about, to find but one article of faith.” This I muſt take the liberty to 
deny: and ] deſire him to prove it. A man may ſet himſelf to find two,” or 
as many as there be, and yet find but one: or a man may “ ſet himſelf to find 
* but one,” and yet find two more. It is no argument, from what a man has 
found, to prove what was his main work to find, unleſs where his aim was only 


to find what there was, whether more or leſs. For a writer may find the re- 


| Putation of a poor contemptible railer ; nay, of a downright, impudent liar, and 
yet no body will think it was his main work to find that. Therefore, Sir, if 
you will not find what tis like you did not ſeek, you muſt prove thoſe many 
confident aſſertions, you have publiſhed, which I ſhall give you in tale, whereof 
this is the ſecond, viz. | | 


II. Tnar © the main buſineſs I ſet myſelf about, was to find but one article 


ce of faith.” CAE 


In the following part of this ſentence, he quotes my own words, with the 
pages where they are to be found; the firſt time, that, in either of his two 
books againſt me, he has vouchſafed to do ſo, concerning one article, where- 
with he has made ſo much noiſe. My words in (p. 559. of) my © reaſonable- 
e neſs of chriſtianity,” ſtand thus: For that this is the ſole doctrine preſſed 
* and required to be believed, in the whole tenor of our Saviour's and his apo- 
* ſtles preaching, we have ſhewed, through the whole hiſtory of the Evange- 
* liſts and Acts, and I challenge them to ſhew, that there was any other doc- 
e trine upon their aſſent to which, or diſbelief of it, men were pronounced be- 
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8 "AYR gr. ka and accordingly received into the FRM of Chriſt, ag 
"66 members of his body, as far as meer believing could make them ſo; or elſe 
, kept. out. This was the only goſpel article of faith, which was preached to 
1 them, ; Out of this paſſage, the unmaſker ſets. down theſe words, This is 
oy the $0LE:dodtrine preſſed and required to be believed, in the whole tenor of 
55 "ec our Saviour's and his apoſtles preaching,” p..129. this was wa ONLY goſ- 
« pel article of faith, which was preached to them Ts 4 
| ,SHAI LL pats by all other obſervations, that this way of. citing theſs 5 OY 
would ſuggeſt, and only remark, that, if he brought theſe words, to prove the 
| immediately preceding aſſertion of his, viz. That to find out but one article of 
_* faith was the main work I ſet l about.“ 'T his Fgmnenge reduced into 
form, will. ſtand thus: 

HE who ſays, that this is the ſole ne: oreflcd Lg required; to be be- 
1 in the whole tenor of our Saviour's and his apoſtles preaching, upon their 
aſſent to which, or diſbelief of it, men were pronounced believers, or unbeliev- 
ers; and accordingly received into the church of Chriſt, as members of his bo- 
dy, as far as meet believing could make them ſo, or elſe kept out, fets himſelf 

. to find out but one article of faith, as his main work. But the Vindicator did 
ſo: © ergo.“ | 

Ir Ns ve were the uſe he cad She of thoſe words of x mine cited, I muſt 
deſire him to prove the major. But he talks ſo freely, and without book, e- 

very where, that I ſuppoſe he thought himſelf, by the privilege of a declaimer, 

; eee xempt from being called ſtrictly to an account, for what he ſo looſely lays, and 
from proving what he ſhould be called to account for. Rail luſtily, is a good 
rule, ſomething of it will ſtick, true or falſe; proved or not proved. 

Ir he alledges theſe words of mine, to anſwer my demand, vind. p. 595. 
where he found that I contended for one ſingle article of faith, with the ex- 
te cluſion and defiance of all the reſt,” which he had charged me with. I fay, 
it proves this as little as the former. For to ſay, That I had ſhewed through 
© the whole hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, and the Acts, that this is the ſole 
ce doctrine, or only goſpel-article preſſed and required to be believed in the 
© whole tenor of our Saviour and his apoſtles preaching ; upon their aſſent to 
te which, or diſbelieving of it, men were pronounced believers or unbelievers, 

e and accordingly received into the church of Chriſt, or kept out; is the fim- 
ple aſſertion of a poſitive matter of fact, and ſo carries in it no defiance, no, 
nor excluſion of any other doctrinal, or hiſtorical truth, contained in the {crip- 
ture: and therefore, it remains ſtill on the unmaſker to ſhew, where tis I ex- 
preſs any defiance of any other truth contained in the word of God ; or where [ 

exclude any one doctrine of the ſcriptures. So that, if it be true, that “ con- 
tend for one article,” my contention may be without any defiance, or ſo much 
as excluſion of any of the reſt, notwithſtanding any thing contained in theſe 
words. Nay, if it ſhould happen that I am in a miſtake, and that this was not 
the ſole doctrine, which our Saviour and his apoſtles preached, and, upon their 
aſſent to which, men were admitted into the church: yet the unmaſker's accu- 
ſation would be never the truer for that, unleſs it be neceſſary, that he that miſ- 
| takes in one matter of fact, ſhould be at defiance with all other truths ; or, 
that he who erroneoully ſays, that our Saviour and his apoſtles admitted men 
into the church, upon the believing him to be the Meſſiah, does thereby ex- 
clude all other truths publiſhed to the Jews before, or to chriſtian believers 
afterwards. 

Ir theſe words be brought to prove, that I contended for © one article, 
| barely © one article,” without any defiance, or excluſion annexed to that con- 
tention ; I ſay, neither do they prove that, as is manifeſt from the words them- | 
ſelves, as well as from what I faid elſewhere, concerning the article of one God. 
For here, I fay, this is the only goſpel-article, &c. upon which men were pro- 
nounced . which plainly intimates ſome other article, known and be- 

. lieved in the world before, and without the preaching of the goſpel. 
To this the unmaſker thinks he has provided a ſalvo, in theſe words, “So- 


* cinianiſm unmaſked, + D. 0. ARG when I told him of this one ek he 
« knew 


Reaſonableneſs of Cxrisrianity, Ge; 
# knew well enough, that I did riot exclude the article of the Deity, for that is 


_ + a principle of natural religion.” If it be fit for an unmaſker to perceive what 
is in debate, he would know; that the queſtion is not; what he excluded, or 


excluded not; but what articles he charged me to have excluded. 3 

TAKING it, therefore; to be his meaning (which it muſt be, if he meant 
any thing to the purpoſe,) viz. That when he charged me ſo often and poſitive- 
ly, for conteſting for one article,” viz; that © Jeſus was the the Meſſiah, he did 


not intend to accuſe me for excluding * the article of the Deity.” To prove that 


he did not ſo intend it, he tells me, that I knew that he did not.” 
Axsw. How ſhould I know it? He never told me fo, either in his book, or 
otherwiſe. This I know, that he ſaid, p. 115. That © I contended for one ar- 
« ticle, with the excluſion of all the reſt.” i then, the belief of the Deity; 
be an article of faith, and be not the article of Jeſus being the Meſſiah, it is one 
ic of thereſt;” and if © all the reſt” were excluded, certainly that being one of 
t all the reſt,” muſt be excluded. How then he could ſay, I knew that he 
tt excluded it not,” i. e. meant not that I excluded it, when he poſitively ſays, 
I did © exclude it, I cannot tell, unleſs he thought that I knew him fo well, 
that when he faid one thing, I knew that he meant another, and that the quite 
n dt | „ 
H now, it ſeems, acknowledges that J affirmed, that the belief of the Dei- 
ty, as well as of Jeſus being the Meſſiah, was required to make a man a be- 
| liever. The believing in © one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
« and earth,” is one article; and in * Jeſus Chriſt, his only Son our Lord,” is 
another article. Theſe, therefore, being © two articles,” and both aſſerted by 
me, to be required to make a man a chriſtian, let us ſee with what truth or in- 
genuity, the unmaſker could apply, beſides that abovementioned, theſe following 
expreſſions to me, as he does without any exception. Why then muſt there be One 
« article, and no more?” p. 115. © Going to make a religion for his myrmi- 
« dons, he contracts all into one article, and will trouble them with no more,” 
p. 117. © Away with ſyſtems, away with creeds, let us have but one article, 
« though it be with defiance of all the reſt.” p. 118. © Thus we ſee, why he 
ce reduces all belief to that one article before rehearſed,” p. 120. And all this, 
without any the leaſt exception of the article of a Deity,” as he now pretends. 


Nor could he, indeed, as is evident from his own words, p. 121, 122. To 


* conclude, this gentleman and his fellows are reſolved to be unitarians ; they 
« are for One article of faith, as well as One perſon in the Godhead : - But 
“ if theſe learned men were not prejudiced, they would perceive, that, 
« when the catholick faith is thus brought down to one ſingle article, it will 
“ ſoon be reduced to none, the unit will dwindle into a cypher.” By which 
the reader may ſee, that his infention was, to perſuade the world, that I reduced 
ALL BELIEF, the CATHOLICK FAITH, (they are his own words) © to 
* one ſingle article, and no more.” For, if he had given but the leaſt hint, that 
I allowed of Two, all the wit and ſtrength of argument, contained in unita- 
rians, unit and cypher, with which he winds up all, had been utterly loſt, and 
dwindled into palpable nonſenſe. 5 | 

To demonſtrate that this was the ſenſe he would be underſtood in, we are 
but to obſerve, what he ſays again, p. 50. of his * Socinianiſm unmaſked,” 
where he tells his readers, that © I and my friends, have new modelled the a- 
e poſtles creed; yea, indeed, have preſented them with one article, inſtead 
* of TWELVE” And hence we may ſee, what ſincerity there is, in the reaſon 
he brings, to prove that he did not exclude the “ article of the Deity.” © For, 
ſays he, p. 6. that is a principle of natural religion.” 

Answ. “Ergo, he did not in poſitive words, without any exception, fay, 
I reduced “ all belief, the catholick faith, to one ſingle article, and no more.” 


But to make good his promile, « not to reſemble me in the little artifices of 


** evading,” he wipes his mouth, and 995 at the bottom of this page, But the 
readers ſee his [the vindicator's] ſhuffling.” Whilſt the article of? One God,” 
is a part of ALL belief, a part of the catholick faith,” ALL which he affirm- 
ed, I excluded, but the one article concerning the Meſſiah ; every one will ſee 

Vox. II. „„ . Where 
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| accuſation of me, were true. 


= © cularly the chriſtian: accordingly, this was it which I taxed him with, That, 
« of all the principles and articles of chriſtianity, he choſe out but one, as ne- 


fuge. But, if there be no expreſſion to be found in him, tending that way, all 


That «© Jeſus is the Meſſiah ;” and, at the ſame time, to chuſe two articles of 


be too obvious: for, in the ſeven pages, wherein he taxes me ſo much with 


tion; and, as they ſtand in him, fit to perſuade the reader, that I excluded all 


A Dt 


where ogy Muffin is: and, if it be not. clear 1 {ch thoſe words theme 
ſelves, let thoſe k 5 quoted, out of p. 50. of his Socinianiſm unmaſked,” 
where he ſays, That I have new modelled the apoſtles creed, and preſented 
the world with ont article inſtead of TWELVE,” 1 * an interpretation of them, 
For, if the article of one eternal God, maker of heaven and earth, be one 
of the articles of the apoſtles creed, and the one article I preſented. them with, 
be not that, tis plain, he did, and would be -underſtood to mean, that by my 
one article, 1 excluded that of the, one eternal God, which branch ſoever of re- 
ligion, either natural, or revealed, it belongs to. 

Ipo not endeavour "Wa: perſuade the reader,” as he fora, p. 5 « that bo 
ee miſunderſtood me ;” but yet every body will ſee, that he miſrepreſented me. 
And I challenge him to lay, that thoſe expreſſions above quoted out of him, con- 
cerning * one article,” in the obvious {ſenſe of the Words, as they ſtand in his 


THis flies fo directly in his face, that be labours 5 akin to get it off, and 
therefore adds theſe words, © My diſcourſe did not treat (neither doth his book 
e run that way) of principles, of natural religion, but of the revealed, and parti- 


ee ceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian.” 

Answ. His book was of —---atheiſm, which one may 1 mould make 
his © diſcourſe treat of natural religion.” But J paſs by 5 and bid him tell 
me, where he taxed me,“ That of all the principfes and articles of chriſtianity, 
ce TI choſe out but one: let him ſhew, in all his diſcourſe, but ſuch a word, or 
any thing ſaid, like one article of chriſtianity, and I will grant that he meant 
particularly, but ſpoke generally; miſled his reader, and left himſelf a ſubter- 


this is but the covering of one falſhood with another, which thereby only be- 
comes the groſſer. Though if he had in expreſs words, taxed me, © That of 
all the principles and articles of the chriſtian religion, I choſe out but one, © that 
would not at all help him, till he farther declares, that the belief of one God 
is not an © article of the chriſtian religion.“ For, of © ALL the articles of the 
* chriſtian religion,” he ſays, “ choſe but one; which not being that of a 
Deity, his wor N plainly import, that that was left out amongſt the reſt, unleſs 
it be poſſible for a man to chuſe but one article of the chriſtian religion, viz. 


the chriſtian religion, viz. That there is one, eternal God, and that Jeſus is the 
Meſſiah. If he had ſpoken clearly, and like a fair man, he ſhould have ſaid, 
That he taxed me with chuſing but one article gf revealed religion. This had 


been plain and direct to bis purpoſe: but then knew the falſhood of it would 


One article, chriſtianity is ſeveral times named, though not once to the purpoſe 
he here pretends. But revelation is not ſo much as once mentioned in them, 
nor, as I remember, in any of the pages he beſtows upon me. 
To conclude, the ſeveral paſſages above quoted out of him, concerning one 

ſole article, are all in general terms, without any the leaſt limitation or reftric- 


other articles whatſoever, but that one, of © Jeſus the Meſſiah :” and if, in that 
ſenſe, they are not true, they are ſo many falſhoods of his, repeated there, to 
miſlead others into a wrong opinion of me. For if he had had a mind his read- 
ers ſhould have been rightly informed, why was it not as eaſy once to explain 
himſelf, as ſo often to affirm it in general and unreſtrained terms? This, all the 
boaſted ſtrength of the unmaſker, will not be able to get him out of. This 
very well becomes one, who fo loudly charges me with. ſhuffling. Having re- 
peated the ſame thing over and over again, in as general terms as was poſſible, 
without any the leaſt limitation, in the whole diſcourſe, to have nothing elſe to 
plead when required to prove it, but that it was meant in a limited ſenſe, in an 
unmaſker, is not ſhuffling. For, by this way, he may have the convenience to 


fay, and unſay, what he pleaſes; to vent what ſtuff he thinks for his turn; Wi 
2 wen 
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When he is called to account for it, reply, He meant no ſuch thing. Should 


any one publiſh, that the unmaſker had but te one article of faith, and no more;” 
viz. That the doctrines in faſhion, and likely to procure preferment, are alone 


to be received; that all his belief was compriſed in this © one ſingle article:“ 


and, when ſuch a talker was demanded to prove his aſſertion, ſhould he ſay, he 
meant to except his belief of the apoſtles creed: Would he not, notwithſtanding 
| ſuch a plea, be thought a ſhuffling liar? And, if the unmaſker can no other- 
wiſe prove thoſe univerſal propoſitions above- cited, but by ſaying, he meant 
them with a tacit reſtriction, (for none is expreſſed) they will ſtill, and for ever 
remain to be accounted for, by his veracity: | Pad 20 nates 0) 

W n Ar he ſays in the next paragraph, p. 7. of my * ſplitting one article into 


two,” is juſt of the ſame force, and with the ſame ingenuity. I had ſaid, That 


the belief of one God was neceſſary ; which is not denied: I had alfo aid, 
« That the belief of Jeſus of Nazareth to be the Meſſiah, together with thoſe 


« concomitant articles of his reſurrection, rule, and coming again to judge the 
« world, was neceſlary, p. 583. And again, p. 585. That God had declar- 


« ed, whoever would believe Jeſus to be the Saviour promiſed, and take him, 


« now raiſed from the dead; and conſtituted the Lord and Judge of all men, to 


<« be their King and Ruler, ſhould be ſaved.” This made me ſay, Theſe; 


« and thoſe articles” (in words of the plural number) more than once; evidence 


enough to any but a caviller, that I © contended not for one fingle article, and 
* no more.“ And to mind him of it, I, in my vindication, reprinted one of 


thoſe places, where I had done ſo; and, that he might not, according to his 


manner, overlook what does not pleaſe him, the words, THESE ARE AR- 
TICLES, were printed in great characters. Whereupon he makes this remark; 
7. „And though ſince he has tried to ſplit this one into two, p. 28. © yet 


« he labours in vain : for to believe Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, amounts to the 


« ſame with believing him to be King and Ruler; his being Anointed i. e. 
« being the Mefliah) including that in it: yet he has the vanity to add in great cha- 
« rafters, THESE ARE ARTICLES; as if the putting them into theſe great 
« letters, would make one article two.” | > 

Axsw. Though no letters will make one article two; yet that there is one 
God, and Jeſus Chriſt his only Son our Lord, who roſe again from the dead, 
aſcended into heaven, and fitteth on the right hand of God, ſhall come to judge 
the quick and the dead, are, in the apoſtles creed, ſet down as more than one 
article, and therefore may, very properly be called THESE ARTICLES, with- 
out ſplitting one into two. | N 
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WHAT, in my © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” I have ſaid of one article, I 5 


ſhall always own; and in what ſenſe J ſaid it, is eaſy to be underſtood; and 


with a man of the leaſt candor, whoſe aim was truth, and not wrangling, it 


would not have occaſioned one word of diſpute. But as for this unmaſker, who 


makes it is buſineſs, not to convince me of any miſtakes in my opinion, but 


barely to miſrepreſent me; my buſineſs at preſent with him, is to ſhew the 
world, that what he has captiouſſy and ſcurrilouſly ſaid of me, relating to One 
article, is falſe; and that he neither has, nor can prove one of thoſe aſſertions 
concerning it, above-cited out of him, in his own words. Nor let him pretend 
a meaning againſt his direct words: ſuch a caviller as he, who would ſhelter 
himſelf under the pretence of a meaning, whereof there are no footſteps, whoſe 
_ diſputes are only calumnies directed againſt the author, without examining the 


truth or falſhood of what I had publiſhed, is not to expect the allowances one 
would make to a fair and ingenuous adverſary, who ſhewed fo much concern 


for truth, that he treated of it with a ſeriouſneſs due to the weightineſs of the 
matter, and uſed other arguments, befides obloquy, clamour and falſhoods, a- 
gainſt what he thought error. And therefore I again poſitively demand of him 
to prove theſe words of his to be true, or confeſs that he cannot; viz. 


III. That I contend for one article of faith, with the excluſion and defiance 


of all the reſt,” 
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Tuo other inſtances: of this fort of arguments, I gave in the 596th page, of 
my vindication, out of the 115th and 119th pages of his thoughts, concern. 
« ing the cauſes of atheiſm,” and I here demand of him again to ſhew, ſince 
he bas not thought fit hitherto to give any anſwer to it: 
IV. « Wurkz I urge, that there muſt be nothing in chriſtianity, that 5 not 
e plain, and exactly levelled to all men's mother-wit, and every common 
_ ** apprehenſion.” * 1 W 
Ox, where he finds, in my © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” this other pro 
poſition : F111 FAIT on | Pt] l 
v. „Tu Ar the very manner of every thing in chriſtianity, muſt be clex 
* and intelligible ; every thing muſt immediately be comprehended, by 
te the weakeſt noddle ; or elſe it is no part of religion, eſpecially of chri- 
<« ſtianity.” 5 N 1 e 
Tus things he muſt prove, that I have ſaid: I put it again upon him to 


ſhew, where I faid them, or elſe to confeſs the forgery : for till he does one or 
tother, he ſhall be ſure to have theſe, with a large catalogue of other falſhoods, 


laid before him. +7 107 TIED 
Pas. 26. of his © Socinianiſm unmaſked,” he endeavours to make good his 


faying, that © I ſet up one article, with defiance of all the reſt,” in theſe words; 


* for what is excluding them wholly, but defying them? Wherefore, ſeeing 
« he utterly excludes all the reſt, by repreſenting them as usELEss, to the 
* making a man a chriſtian, which is the deſign of his whole undertaking, it is 


*- manifeſt that he defies them.” 


Answ, This at leaſt is manifeſt from hence, that the unmaſker knows not, 
or cares not what he ſays. For whoever, but he, thought that a bare exclu- 
or paſſing by, was defiance? If he underſtands it ſo, I would adviſe him 
not to ſeek preferment. For excluſions will happen ; and if every excluſion be 
defiance, a man had need be well aſſured of his own good temper, who ſhall 
not think his peace and charity in danger, amongſt ſo many enemies, that are at 
defiance with him? Defiance, if, with any propriety, it can be ſpoken of an 
article of faith, muſt fignify a profeſſed enmity to it. For, in its proper ule, 
which is to perſons, it fignifies an open and declared enmity, raiſed to that height, 


that he, in whom it is, challenges the party defied to battle, that he may there 
- wreak his hatred on his enemy, in his deſtruction. So that my defiance of all 


< the reſt,” remains ſtill to be proved. | 
Bur, ſecondly, There is another thing manifeſt from theſe words of his, 
viz. that notwithſtanding his great brags in his firſt paragraph, bis. main {kill 


lies, in fancying what would be for his turn, and then confidently fathering it 


n me. It never entered into my thoughts, nor, I think, into any body's 


_ elſe, (I muſt always except the acute unmaſker, who makes no difference be- 


tween uſeful and neceſſary) that all but the fundamental articles of the chriſtian 
faith, were uſeleſs to make a man a chriſtian ; though, if it be true, that the 
belief of the fundamentals alone (be they few, or many) is all that is neceſſary 


to his being made a chriſtian, all that may any way perſuade him to believe 


them, may certainly. be uſeful, towards the making him a chriſtian : and there- 
fore, here again, I muſt propoſe to him, and leave it with him to be ſhewed 
where it is, 


VE «I x ave repreſented all the reſt as uſeleſs, to the making a man 32 
* chriſtian?” And how it appears, © that this is the deſign of my whole 

cc undertaking ?” 8 ; | | | | 6 1. th _ 
In his „ thoughts concerning the cauſes of atheiſm,” be ſays, pag. 115: 
«© What makes him contend for one ſingle article, with the exclufion of all the 
« reſt? He pretends it is this, that all men ought to underſtand their W 
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This reaſoning I diſowned, p. 595. of my vindication, and intimated, that he 
ſhould have quoted the page where I fo pretended: - To this, p. 26. he tells me, | 
with great confidence, and in abundance of words, as we ſhall ſee by and by, | 
that. I had done fo; as if repetition were a proof. He had done better to have | 
quoted one place, where I ſo pretend. Indeed, p. 27. for want of ſomething | 
better, he quotes theſe words of mine out of p: 585. of the reaſonableneſs of 
« Chriſtianity.” The all-merciful God ſeems herein to have conſulted the poor a 
« of this world, and the bulk of mankind. TuxsE ARE ARTICLES that the la- = 
« bouring and illiterate man may comprehend.” I aſk, Whether it be poſſible N 
for one to bring any thing more direct againſt himſelf? The thing he was to 
prove, was, that I contended for one fingle article, with the excluſion of all | 
« the reſt, becauſe I pretended, that all men ought to underſtand their religion,” | 
i. e. the reaſon I gave, why there was to be © but one ſingle article in religion, | | | 
ce with the excluſion of all the reſt,” was, becauſe men ought to underſtand e = 
their religion. And the place, he brings, to prove my contending upon that my 
ground, for one ſingle article, with the excluſion of all the reſt,” is a paſſage, 
wherein I ſpeak of more than one article, and fay, © theſe articles.” Whether 
1 faid © theſe articles,” properly, or improperly, it matters not, in the preſent 
caſe (and that we have examined in another place) 'tis plain, I meant more than 
one article, when I faid © theſe articles; and did not think, that the labour- 
ing and illiterate man could not underſtand them, if they were more than one: 
and therefore, I pretend not, that there muſt be but one, becauſe by illiterate 
men, more than one could not be underſtood. The reſt of this paragraph is 
nothing but a - repetition of the ſame aſſertion, without proof, which, with the 
unmaſker, often paſſes for a way of proving, but with no-body elle. 
Bur, that I may keep that diſtance, which he boaſts, there is betwixt his 
and my way of writing, I ſhall not fay this without proofs. One inſtance of 
his repetition, of which there is ſuch plenty in his book, pray take here. His 
buſineſs, p. 26. is to prove, that © I pretended that I contended for one ſingle 
article, with the excluſion of all the reſt, becauſe all men ought to underſtand 
. © their religion,” pag. 596. of my vindication, I denied that I had fo pretended. 
To convince me that I had, thus he proceeds. - 
UNMASKER. *© He founds his conceit of one article, partly upon this, 
te that a multitude of doctrines is obſcure, and hard to be underſtood.” 
AxswWER. You fay it, and had faid it before: but I aſk you, as I did be- 
fore, Where 1 did fo? | | | $8 h | 
_ Unm. © And therefore he truſſes up all in one article, that the poor people, 
e and bulk of mankind may bear it.” 5 ; 
Answ. I defire again to know, where I made that inference, and argued ſo, : 
for * one article?” | | 
UNM. © This is the ſcope of a great part of his book.” 
Answ. This is ſaying again, ſhew it once. | 
UnM. „But his memory does not keep pace with his invention, and thence 
e he ſays, he remembers nothing of this in his book,” vind. p. 596. 
ANnsw. This is to ſay that it is in my book. You have ſaid it more than once 
already; I demand of you to ſhew me where. 
UnM. © This worthy writer does not know his own reaſoning, that he uſes.” 
Answ. I aſk, Where does he uſe that reaſoning ? - 
 Unm. „As particularly thus, that he troubles chriſtian men with no more, 
but one article: BECAUSE that is intelligible, and all people, high and low, 
may comprehend it.“ i 
Answ. We have heard it affirm'd by you, over and over again, but the que- 
ſtion {till is, * Where is that way of arguing to be found in my book ?” 
UNNI. For he has choſen out, as he thinks, a plain and eaſy article. Where- 
as the others, which are commonly propounded, are not generally agreed on 
(he faith) and are dubious and uncertain. But the believing that Jeſus is the 
* Meſſiah, has nothing of doubtfulneſs or obſcurity in it.” 5 


cc 
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words. 
Und. « Thi the reader will find to be the drift and deſign of ſeveral of bis 
© pages. . ED 


ANSW. This Mot fignify, - & that 1 n men wich no more but one anche, 
e becauſe one only is intelligible,” and then it is but a repetition.” If any thing 
elſe be meant by the word This, it is nothing to the purpoſe. For that I ſaid, 
that all things neceſſary to be believed are plain in ſcripture, and eaſy to be un- 
derſtood, 1 never denied; and ſhould be very ſorry, and recant it, if I had. 

Unm. * And the reafon why J did not quote any ſingle one of them, was, 
« becauſe he inſiſts on it, ſo long together; and ſpins it out after this way, in 
© p. 585. of his" reaſonableneſs of chriftianity, ** where he ſets down the” ſhort 


ce plain, eaſy, and intelligible ſummary (as he calls it) of religion, couch'd 


« ina ſingle article, he immediately adds; © the All- mereiful God ſeems herein 
<« to have conſulted the poor of this world, and the bulk of mankind: theſe 
te are articles” (whereas he bad fet down but eben Co that the dene and 
s illiterate man may comprehend. 

ANsw. If my inſiſting on it ſo long geber was A the Sand why, in your 


thoughts of the cauſes of atheiſm, you did not quote any ſingle paſfage; e- 


thinks here, in your © ſocinianiſm unmaſk d, where you knew it was expected 
of you, my inſiſting on it,“ as you ſay, © fo long OY) Y "RYAN have af- 
forded, at leaſt, one quotation to your purpoſe. 

UNNI. © He afligns this, as a ground, why it was God's Bae; that there 
* ſhould be but on poinT: of faith, RECAusE thereby religion may be un- 
* derſtood the better? the generality of the people may comprehend it.” 

 Answ, I hear you fay it e but want a n till, and aſk, where I 
« aſſign that ground ? ““ 


Uies This he repreſents, as a great kindneſs, done by God to man; where- 


« ag the variety of articles van be hard to be underſto | 
_ Answ. Again the fame cabbage; an affirmation, but no * 


UNM. This he inlarges upon, and flouriſhes it over, after his faſhion : TY 


yet he deſires to know, When he ſaid fo?” p. 596. vindic. 
” And if I did, let the world, take here a ſample of the unmaſker's abi- 
lity, or truth, who ſpends above two whole pages, 26, 27. in repetitions of the 


ſame aſſertion, without the producing any but one place for proof; and that too 


agagainſt him, as I have ſhewn. © But he has not yet done with "Oy + me 
by dint of repetition ; he goes on, 

UNM. © Good fir, let me be permitted to acquaint you, that pm e 
« js as defective as your judgment.” 

Answ. I thank you for the regard you have had to it ; for often repetition is 
a good help to a bad memory. In requital, I adviſe' you to have ſome eye to 
your own memory and judgment too. For one, or both of them, ſeem a little 

to blame, in the reaſon you ſubjoin to the foregoing words, viz. | 

UN. © For in the very vindication, you attribute it to the goodneſs and 
« condeſcenfion of the Almighty, that he requires nothing, as abſolutely neceſ- 
e fary to be bolieved, but what | is ſuited to vulgar e and the vompre- 
ee henſion of illiterate men.“ 

Answ. I will, for the beans ſake, put this argument of his ineo a 91. 
logiſm. If the vindicator, in his. vindication, attributes it to the goodneſs and 
condeſcenſion of the Almighty, that he requires nothing to be believed, but 
what is ſuited to yulgar capacities, and the comprehenſion of illiterate men; 
then he did, in his © reaſonableneſs of Chriftianity,” pretend, that the INF 


Why he eontended for One article, with the excluſion of all the reſt, was be- 


cauſe all men ought to underſtand their religion. 
Bor the vindicator, in his vindication, attributes it to the goodneſs and con- 
deſcenſion of Almighty God, that he requires nothing to be believed, but what 


be ſuited to vulgar capacities, and the comprehenſion of illiterate men, 
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becauſe all men ought to underſtand their religion. Ro: 
_ Tris was the propoſition. to be proved, and which, as he confeſſes here, 
26. I denied to remember, to be in my © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity.” Who 


ry 


1 


/ Pe, 1. 1 
Bur, beſides the ſtrength of judgment, which you have ſhewed in this 
clear and cogent reaſoning, Does not your memory too, deſerve its due ap- 
plauſe? You tell me, in your “ ſocinianiſm unmaſked,” that in p. 22. i. e. in 
this edition, p. 596. of my vindication, I deſired to know, when I faid ſo. To 
which deſire of mine, you reply in theſe words before cited; * Good fir; let 
« me be permitted to acquaint you, that your memory is as defective as your 
« judgment; for, in the very vindication, you attribute it to the goodneſs and 
* condeſcenſion of the Almighty, that he requires nothing, as abſolutely neceſ- 
e ſary to be believed, but what is ſuited to vulgar capacities, and the compre- 
ee Rensen of mera men p. ĩ?iC 275 | 
Sour the unmaſker thinks himſelf at croſs queſtions. I aſk him, in the 
29th page of my vindication, Wrzn I had faid ſo? And he anſwers, that I had 
faid ſo in the 3zoth page of my vindication ; i. e. when I writ the 29th page, 
I aſked the queſtion, When I had faid, what he charged me with ſaying? And 
I Tam anſwered, I had ſaid it in the 3oth page; which was not yet written: i. e. 
I aſked the queſtion to-day, WHEN I had ſaid ſo? And I am anſwered, I had 
faid it to-morrow. As appoſite and convincing an anſwer, to make good his 
charge, as if he had ſaid, To-morrow I found a horſe-ſhoe. But perhaps this 


29th, or 596 page of my vindication, out of which he cites theſe words for 


« deſire to know, WAHR REH I faid ſo?” A mark of his exactneſs in quoting, 
when he vouchſafes to do it. For unmaſkers, when they turn diſputants, think 
it the beſt way to talk at large, and charge home in generals : but do not often 
find it convenient to quote pages, ſet down words, and come to particulars. But, 
if he had quoted my words right; his anfwer had been juſt as pertinent. For I 
aſk him, Wr RE, in my reafonableneſs of chtiſtianity,” I had faid fo? And 


fers to my © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” which the unmaſker had ſeen, and 
charged with this ſaying ; and could not refer to my vindication, which he had not 
yet ſcen, nor to a paſſage in it, which was not then written. But this is no- 


vindication, p. 29, or 596. relate not to the paſſage he is here proving, I had 
ſaid, but to another different from it; as different as it is to ſay, © That be- 
* cauſe all men are to underſtand their religion, therefore therę is to be but one 


© nat plain, and exactly levelled to all men's mother-wit: both which he falſly 
charges on me; but tis only to the latter of them, that my words, I deſire to 
© know, where I ſaid ſo?” are applied. | 
 PexnaPs the well-meaning man ſees no difference between theſe two pro- 
poſitions, yet I ſhall take the liberty to aſl him again, Where I faid either of 
them, as if they were two? Although he ſhould accuſe me again, of © except- 
ing againſt the formality of words, and doing ſo fooliſh a thing, as to expect, 
that a diſputing unmaſker ſhould account for his words, or any propoſition he 
advances. Fs his privilege to plead, he did not mean as his words import, and 
without any more ado he is affoiled X and he is the fame unmaſker he was be- 
fore. But let us hear him out, on the argument. he was upon, for his repeti- 
tions on it are not yet done, His next words are, e 
UNNH. It is clear then, that you found your owe article on this, that it 
<« is ſuited to the vulgar capacities: whereas the other articles, mentioned by 


3. 


© the illiterate.” 


Eko, in his * reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” he pretended, that the 
reaſon why he contended for one article, with the excluſion of all the reſt, was, 


judicious diſputant will eaſe himſelf of this difficulty, by looking again into the 


mine; * I deſire to know, WRT I ſaid ſo? But my words in that place are, 


he anſwers, I had faid ſo in my vindication. For, where, in my queſtion, re- 
thing with an unmaſker ; therefore, what is yet worſe, thoſe words of mine, 


&« article in it; and to ſay, * that there muſt be nothing in chriſtianity, that is 


eme, are obſcure and ambiguous, and therefore ſurpaſs the comprehenfion of 


| ANsw. 


Gr 
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is he 3 part, indeed, is now the firſt-time: ls to me; FI aff 


the, reſt is nothing but an unproved repetition, though uſhered in with 4 "It is 


© clear then; words that ſhould have a proof going before tùhnem. 
Unt. “But yet you privend, that you have forgot that i a thing » was 


| " ſaid by you.” 


| Answ. I have . forgot, "i notwithſiandidg!: all your: pains, by 0 
many repetitions, to beat it into my head, I fear I ſhall never remember it. 
UNNI. © Which ſhews that you are careleſs of. you words, AR; that you for- 
cc get what you write. | 

Answ. So you told me before, and this repeating of it does no more. con- 
vince me, than that did. : n 2 | 

Un. © What ſhall we e ſay to wok an oblivious aathie! 2 te 

Answ. Shew it him in his book, or elſe he will never be able t to remember, 
that it is there, nor any body elſe be able to find it. | 

_ Unm, © He. takes no notice of what falls from his own 

| Answ. So you have told him more than once. Try 1 once, with ſhew- 
ing it him, amongſt other things, which fell from his own pen, and ſee what 
then he will ſay: that perhaps may refreſh his own memory. 
UNNI. And therefore, within a page or two, he confutes himſelf, and 
6 gives himſelf the lye.“ | | 

Answ. Tis a fault, he deſerves to be told of, over and over again. But he 
fay s, he ſhall not be able to find the two pages, wherein he “ gives himſelf the 


n.“ 


Li. 1 7 unleſs you ſet down their numbers, and the words 1 in them, which con- 
fute, and which are confuted. 


I BEG my reader's pardon, for laying before lum ſo large a pattern of our 
unmaſker's new-faſhioned ſtuff; his fine tiſſue of argumentation not eafily to be 
matched, but by the ſame hand. But it lay altogether in p. 26, 27, 28. and it 
was fit the reader ſhould have this one inſtance, of the excellencies he promiſes 


in his firſt paragraph, in oppoſition to my impertinencies, incoherencies, weak 


and feeble ſtruglings.” Other excellencies he there promiſed, upon the ſame 
ground, which I ſhall give my reader a taſte of in fit places.: not but that the 


| Whole is of a piece, and one cannot miſs ſome of them in every page; but to 


tranſcribe them all, would be more than they are worth. If any one deſires 
more plenty, I ſend him to his book itſelf. But faying a tliouſand en not 


being proving once, it remains upon him ſtill to ſhew, 


VII. WarRE, in my teaſunableneſa of ahnden 1 3 that I con- 
ce tend for one ſingle article, with the excluſion of all the reft, becauſe all 
men ought to underſtand their religion. 

AnD in the next place, where i it is that 1 fay, 


VIII. © Tuar there muſt be nothing in chriſtianity that is not plain and 
exactly level to all men's mother-wit.” 


Lr us now return to his 8th page: for the bundling together, as was fit, 


all that he has ſaid, in diſtant places, upon the ſubject of One article, has made 


me treſpaſs a little, againſt the Jewiſh character of a well-bred man, recom- 
mended by him to me, out of the Miſhna. Though I propoſe to myſelf to fol- 
low him, as near as I can, ſtep by ſtep, as he proceeds. 

Id the 110th and 111th pages, of his“ thoughts concerning the nnd af 


ee atheiſm,” he gave us a liſt, of his fundamental articles :” upon which, I 


thus applied myſelf to him, vind. p. 592, &c. © Give me leave now to al 
<« you ſeriouſly, Whether theſe you have here ſet down under the title of « funda- 


mental doctrines, are ſuch (when reduced to propoſitions) that every one of 
« them is required, to make a man a chriſtian, and ſuch as, without the actual 
belief thereof, he cannot be ſaved? If they are not ſo, every one of them, 


* you may call them fundamental doctrines,“ as much as you pleaſe, they 


« are not of thoſe doctrines of faith, I was ſpeaking of; which are only ſuch 


5 as 
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ee ag are required to be actually believed, to make a man a chriſtian.“ And | 

« again, vindic. p. 593. I di Harms Yalther Juſt theſe, neither more nor leſs,” 

were thoſe neceſlary articles? | 
Jo which we have his n cc focnlihaſa unmaſk'd”. p. 8; 55 From 

p. 8. to 20. he has quoted near forty texts of ſcripture, of which he faith, p- 21. 

« Thus I have briefly ſet before the reader, thoſe evangelical truths, thoſe chri- 

« ſtian principles, which belong to the very eſſence of chriſtianity : I have 

« proved them to be ſuch, and I have reduced moſt of them to certain propoſi- 
tions, which is a thing the vindicator called for.” LE 

ANnsw. Yes: but that was not all the vindicator called for, and had reaſon 
to expect. For Iaſk'd, © Whether thoſe the unmaſker gave us, in his thoughts 
cc concerning the aſs of atheiſm,” were the fundamental doctrines, without 
« an actual belief whereof, a man could not be a chriſtian ; juſt all, neither 
more nor leſs?” This I had reaſon to demand from him, or from any one, 
who queſtions that part of my book, and I ſhall inſiſt upon it, till he does it, 
or confeſſes he cannot. For having ſet down the articles, which the ſcripture, 

upon a diligent ſearch, ſeem'd to me to require as neceſſary, and only neceſſary ; 
I ſhall not loſe my time in examining, what another ſays againſt thoſe funda- 
mentals, which I have gathered out of the preachings of our Saviour and his 
apoſtles, till he gives me a liſt of his fundamentals, which he will abide by; 
that ſo, by comparing them together, I may ſee which is the true catalogue of 
neceſſaries. For, after ſo ſerious and diligent a ſearch, which has given me light 
and ſatisfaction in this great point, I ſhall not quit it, and ſet myſelf on float 
again, at the demand of any one, who would have me be of his faith, without 
telling me what it 1s. Thoſe fundamentals, the ſcripture has ſo plainly given, 
and ſo evidently determined, that it would be the greateſt folly imaginable, to 
part with this rule for aſking ; and give up myſelf blindly to the conduct of 

one, who either knows not, or will not tell me, what are the points neceſſary 
to be believed to make me a chriſtian. He that ſhall find fault with my collection 
of fundamentals, only to unſettle me, and not to give me a better of his own, 
I ſhall not think worth minding, till, like a fair man, he puts himſelf upon 
equal terms, and makes up the defects of mine, by a complete one of his own. 
For a deficiency, or error, in one neceſſary, is as fatal, and as certainly excludes 
a man from being a chriſtian, as in an hundred. When any one offers me a 
complete catalogue of his fundamentals, he does not unreaſonably demand me 
to quit mine for nothing: I have then one, that being ſet by mine, I may com- 

pare them; and ſo be able to chuſe the true and perfect one, and relinquiſh the 
other. 

H x that does not do this, lain Jocks that (without ſhewing me the cer- 

| tain way to ſalvation) he expects, that I ſhould depend on him with an implicit 
faith, whilſt he reſerves to himſelf the liberty, to require of me to believe, what 
he ſhall think fit, as he ſees occaſion ; and in effect, ſays thus, · Diſtruſt thoſe 
« fundamentals, which the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles, have 
« ſhewed to be all that is neceſſary to be believed, to make a man a chri- 
e ſtian; and, though I cannot tell you, what are thoſe other articles which are 
25 neceſſary and ſufficient to make a man a chriſtian, yet take me for your guide, 
e and that is as good, as if I made up, in a compleat liſt, the defects of your 
« fundamentals.” To which this is a ſufficient ee ＋ quid noviſti rec- 
« tius, imperti, fi non, his utere mecum.“ 

THz unmaſker, of his own accord, p. 110. of his thoughts, concerning 
ce the cauſes of atheiſm,” ſets down ſeveral; which he calls fundamental doc- 
„ trines.” I aſk him, whether thoſe be all For anſwer, he adds more to them 
in his © ſocinianiſm unmask d: but in a great pet, refuſes to tell me, whether 
this ſecond liſt of fundamentals be complete: and, inſtead of anſwering ſo rea- 
ſonable a demand, pays me with ill language, in theſe words, p. 22. ſfubjoin'd 
to thoſe laſt quoted, If what I have ſaid will not content him, I am ſure I can 
edo nothing that will; and, therefore, if he ſhould capriciouſly require any 
thing more, it would be as great folly in me to comply with it, as it is in him 
* to move it.“ If I did alk a queſtion, which troubles you, be not fo angry, 

Vo I. II. | 7R you 
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you Sober were the occaſion of it. Þ propoſed! chice of "Toy 5 
tals, which J had, with great care, fought ;/ and thought T: had found clear in 


the ſcripture; you tell me no, it is imperfect, and offer me one of your own, 


I aſfe, whether that be perfect? Thereupon you grow into choler; and tell me 


tis a fooliſh queſtion. Why k then I think it was not very wiſe in you fo for- 


wardhy to offer one, unleſs you had had one ready, not liable to the ſame excep- 


tion. Would you have me ſo fooliſh, to take a lift of fundamentals from you, 
who have not yet one for yourſelf; nor are yet reſolved with yourſelf, what 


doctrines are to be put in, or left out of it? Farther, pray tell me, if you had 


a ſettled collection of fundamentals, that you would ſtand to, why ſhould I take 
them from you, upon your word, rather than from an Anabaptiſt or a Quaker, 


or an Arminian, or a Socinian, or a Lutheran, or a Papiſt; who, I think, are not 


perfectly agreed with you, or one another in fundamentals ? And yet, there is 


none amongſt them, that J have not as much reaſon to believe, upon his bare 


word, as an unmaſker,. who, to my certain knowledge, will make bold with 


truth. If you fet up for infallibility, you may have ſome claim to have your 


bare word taken, before any other but the pope. But yet, if you demand to 


be an unqueſtionable propoſer, of what is abſolutely neceſſary to be believed, to 
make a man a chriſtian, you muſt perform it a little better, than hitherto you 
have done. For it is not enough, ſometimes to give us texts of ſcripture ; ſome- 
times propoſitions of your own framing, and ſometimes texts of ſcripture, out 
Aj which they are to be framed; as page 14. you fay, © Theſe and the Ike 
© places afford us fuch fundamental and neceſſary doctrines as theſe :” and again, 
p. 16. after the naming ſeveral other texts of ſeripture, you add, which places 


yield us ſuch propofitions as theſe; and then in both places ſet down what 
you think fit to draw out of them And page 15. you have theſe words: © and 


e here, likewiſe, it were eaſy to ſhew, that adoption, juſtiftation, pardon of 
« fins, &c. which are privileges and benefits beſtowed upon us by the Mefiah, 
«< are neceffary matters of our belief.” By all which, as well as the - whole 
frame, wherein you make ſhew, of giving us your fundamental articles, it is plain, 
that what you have given us there, is nothing leſs, an. a complete collection of 
fundamentals, even in your own opinion of it, 

Bur, good Sir, Why is it a fooliſh queſtion in me | 7 You have Wünd fault 
with my ſummary for being ſhort: the defect in my collection of neceſfary 
articles, has raiſed your zeal into ſo ſevere cenfures, and drawn upon me, from 
you, ſo heavy a condemnation, that if half you have ſaid of me, be true, I 
am in a very ill caſe, for having ſo curtailed the fundamental doctrines of chri- 
ſtianity. Is it folly, then, for me to aſk from you a complete creed? If it be 
ſo dangerous (as certainly it is) to fait in any neceſſary article of faith, Why is 


it folly. in me, to be inſtant with you, to give me them all? Or why is it folly 


in you, to grant ſo; reaſonable a demand? A ſhort faith, defective in neceſſaries, 
is no more tolerable: in you, than in me; nay, much more inexcuſable, if it 
were for no other reaſon but this, that you reſt in it yourſelf, and would impoſe 
it on others; and yet do not yourſelf know, or believe it to be complete. For 
1H you do, why dare you not fay fo, and give it us all entire, in plain propo- 
ſitions; and not, as you have in great meaſure done here, give only the texts of 


ſeripture, from whence, you fay, neceſſary articles are to be drawn? Which is 


too great an uncertainty for doctrines, abſolutely neceſſary. For, poſſibly all 
men do not underſtand thoſe texts alike, and ſome may draw articles out of 


them, quite different from your ſyſtem; and ſo 7 h they agree in the ſame 
texts, may not agree in the ſame fundamentals: „ "tilt you have ſet down 
plainly and diſtinctly your articles; that you think Burris n them, cannot tell 


— 1 you will allow them to be chriftians, or no. For you know, Sir, ſe- 
veral inferences are often drawn from the fame text; and the different ſyſtems 
of diſſenting (J was going to ſay chriſtians, but that none muſt be ſo, but thoſe 
who receive your collection of fundamentals, when you ann to give it them) 
profeſſors, are all founded on the ſcripture.  * 

Wur, I befeech you, is mine a fooliſh queſtion to alk cc What are Ms ne- 


« « ceſſary articles of faith?“ "Tis of no leſs conſequence than, nor we diffe- 
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ſwering queſtions, by men, that cannot otherwiſe cover the abſurdities of their 


g 
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rent from the jaylor's queſtion in the fixteenth of the Acts, „ What ſhall I do 


« to be ſaved?” And that was not, that ever I heard, counted by any one a 


fooliſh queſtion. Vou grant, there are articles neceſſary to be believed for ſal- 


vation: Would: it not, then, be wiſdom, to know them? Nay, is it not our duty 
to know and believe them? If not, Why do you, with ſo much outcry, repre- 


hend me, for not knowing them? Why do you fill your books with ſuch va- 
riety of invectives, as if you could never ſay enough, nor bad enough, againſt 


me, for having leſt out ſome of them? And, if it be ſo dangerous, ſo criminal 


to miſs any of them, Why 1s it a folly in me, to move you, to give me a com- 
plete: M e 7 4 FS | 


Ir fundamentals are to be known, eaſy to be known, (as, without doubt, 


they are) then a catalogue may be given of them. But, if they are not, if it 
cannot certainly be determined, which are they; but the doubtful knowledge 


af them depends upon gueſſes, Why may not I be permitted to follow my 
gueſſes, as well as you yours? Or why, of all others, muſt you preſcribe your 
gueſſes to me, when there are ſo many, that are as ready to preſcribe as you, and 
of as good authority? The pretence, indeed, and clamour is religion, and the 


_ faving of ſouls: but your buſineſs, tis plain, is nothing, but to over-rule and 


preſcribe, and be hearkened to as à dictator; and not to inform, teach, and 
mſtruct, in the ſure way to ſalvation. Why elſe do you ſo ſtart and fling, when 
I defire to know of you, what is neceſfary to be believed to make a man a chri- 
ſtian, when this is the only material thing in controverſy between us; and my 
miſtake in it has made you begin a quarrel with me, and let looſe your pen a- 
gainſt me, in no ordinary way of reprehenſion ? Ty 
Bzs$1DEs, in this way which you take, you will be in no better a caſe than 
I. For, another having as good a claim to have his gueſſes give the rule, as 


you yours; or to have his ſyſtem. received, as well as you yours; he will com- 


plain of you as well, and upon as good grounds, as you do of me; and ( if he 
have but as much zeal for his orthodoxy, as you ſhew for yours) in as civil, 
well-bred, and chriſtian-like language. . wo 
In the next tron ant tell me, Why would it be folly in you, to comply 
with what I require of you? Would it not be uſeful to me, to be ſet right in 
this matter? If ſo, Why is it folly in you to ſet me right? Conſider me, if you 
pleaſe, as one of your pariſhioners, who (after you have reſolved which cata- 
logue of fundamentals to give him, either that in your © thoughts of the cauſes 
&« of atheiſm,” or this other here, in your “ Socinianiſm unmaſked ;” for the 
are not both the fame, nor either of them perfect) aſked you, „Are theſe all 
fundamental articles neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian ; and are 
there no more but theſe? Would you anſwer him, that it was folly in you to 
comply with him, in what he deſired? Is it of no moment to know, what is 


required of men to be believed; without a belief of which, they are not chri- 
ſtians, nor can be faved? And is it folly in a miniſter of the goſpel, to inform 
one, committed to his inſtruction, in ſo material a point as this, which diſtin- 


guiſhes believers from unbelievers? Is it folly in one, whoſe buſineſs it is to 


bring men to be chriſtians, and to falvation, to reſolve a queſtion, by which 


they may know, whether they are chriſtians or no; and, without a reſolution 
of which, they cannot certainly know their condition, and the ſtate they are 


in? Is it beſides your commiſſion and buſineſs, and therefore a folly, to extend 


your care of fouls ſo far as this, to thoſe who are committed to your charge; 
SIR, I have a title to demand this of you, as if I were your pariſhioner: 

you have forced yourſelf upon me for a teacher, in this very point, as if you 

wanted a pariſhioner to inſtruct: and therefore 1 demand it of you, and ſhall 


inſiſt upon it, till you either do it, or confeſs you cannot. Nor ſhall it excuſe 


you, to fay it is capriciouſly required. For this is no other wiſe capricious, than 
all queſtions are capricious to a man, that cannot anſwer them; and ſuch an 
one, I think, this is to you. For, if you conld anſwer it, no-body can doubt, 
but that you would, and that with confidence: for no-body will ſuſpect 'tis the 
want of that makes you fo reſerved: This is, indeed, a frequent way of an- 
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e believed upon their bare words; 


opinions, and their inſolence of expecting to 


by faying they are capriciouſly aſked, and deſerve no other anſwer 


- Bu T how far ſoever capriciouſneſs (hen proved, for ſaying is not enough) 


may excuſe, from anſwering a material queſtion, yet your own- words here will 


clear this from being a capricious queſtion in me. For that thoſe texts of ſerip- 


ture which you have ſet down, do not, upon your on grounds, contain all the 


fundamental doctrines of religion, all that is neceſſary to be believed to make a 


man a chriſtian; what you ſay a little lower, in this very page, as well as in o- 


ther places, does demonſtrate. Your words are, © T think I have ſufficiently 


« proved, that there are other doctrines beſides that [Jeſus is the Meſſiah] which 
« are required to be believed to make a man a chriſtian ; Why did the apoſtles 
« write theſe doctrines ? Was it not, that thoſe they writ to, might give their 
« afſent to them?“ This argument, for the neceſſity of believing the texts you 


cite, from their being ſet down in the ©* new teſtament,” you urged thus, p. 9. 


« Ts this ſet down to no purpoſe in theſe inſpired epiſtles ? Is it not requiſite that 


e ye ſhould know it and believe?“ And again, p. 29. they are in our bibles 
to that very purpoſe, to be believed.“ If then it be neceſſary to know and 


believe thoſe texts of ſcripture you have collected, becauſe the apoſtles writ them, 
and they were not © ſet down to no purpole : and they are ſet down in our bi- 


<« þles, on purpoſe to be believed.” I have reaſon to demand of you other 
texts, beſides thoſe you have enumerated, as containing points neceſſary to be 


believed ; becauſe there are other texts which the apoſtles writ, and were not 
« ſet down to no purpoſe, and are in our bibles, on purpoſe to be believed,“ as 
well as thoſe which you have cited. 5 N e eee 

ANOTHER k reaſon of doubting, and conſequently of demanding, whether 
thoſe propoſitions you have ſet down for fundamental doctrines, be every one of 


them neceſſary to be believed, and all that are neceſſary to be believed to make a 


man a chriſtian, I have from your next argument; which, joined to the former, 
ſtands thus, p. 22. Why did the apoſtles write theſe doctrines? Was it not, 
<« that thoſe they writ to, might give their aſſent to them? Nay, did they not 
<« require aſſent to them? Yes, verily; for this is to be proved from the nature 
« of the things contained in theſe doctrines, which are ſuch as had immediate 
c reſpe&t to the occaſion, author, way, means and iſſue, of their redemption 


and falvation.” If therefore, all © things, which have an immediate reſpect to 


ce the occaſion, author, way, means and iſſue of men's redemption and falvation.” 
are thoſe, and thoſe only, which are neceſſary to be believed to make a man a 
chriſtian; may a man not juſtly doubt, whether thoſe propoſitions, which the 


unmaſker has ſet down, contain all thoſe things, and whether there be not other 


things contained in other texts of ſcripture, or in ſome of thoſe cited by him, 
but otherwiſe underſtood, that have as immediate a reſpect to the occaſion, 


author, way, means and iſſue, of men's redemption and ſalvation, as thoſe 


he has ſet down? And therefore, I have reaſon to demand a compleater lift. 


For at beſt, to tell us, that © all things that have an immediate reſpe& to the 


* occaſion, author, way, means and iſſue, of mens redemption and falvation,” 
is but a general deſcription of fundamentals, with which ſome may think ſome 
articles agree, and others, others: and the terms, immediate reſpect, may 
give ground enough for difference about them, to thoſe, who agree that the 


reſt of your deſcription is right. My demand, therefore, is not a general de- 


ſcription of fundamentals, but, for the reaſons above mentioned, the particu- 
lar articles themſelves, which are neceſſary to be believed, to make a man a 
chriſtian. 9 D "7 The, PN Tiny 
Ix is not my buſineſs at preſent, to examine the validity of theſe arguments 


of his, to prove all the propoſitions to be neceſſary to be believed, which he has 


here, in his © Socinianiſm unmaſked,” ſet down as ſuch. The uſe I make of 
them now; is to ſhew the reaſon they afford me to doubt, that thoſe propoſi- 
tions, which he has given us, for doctrines neceſſary to be believed, are either 
not all ſuch, or more than all, by his own rule: and therefore, I muſt deſire 
him to give us a compleater creed, that we may know, what, in his ſenſe, is ne- 
ceſſary, and enough to make a man a chriſtian, 5 
„ OR 
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Non will it be ſufficient, . in this caſe, to do, what he tells us he has done, 
in theſe words, p. 21. have briefly ſet before the reader theſe evangelical 
4 truths, thoſe chriſtian principles, which belong to the very eſſence of chri- 
+ ſanity; ———and. “ I have reduced moſt, of them to certain propoſitions, 
* which 1s a thing the vindicator called for, p. 16. With ſubmiſſion, I think, 
he miſtakes the vindicator. What I called fbr was, not that © moſt of them 
« ſhould. be reduced to certain propoſitions, but that all of them ſhould : and 
the reaſan of my demanding. that, was plain, that then, having the un- 
maſker's creed. in clear and diſtinct. propoſitions, I might be able to examine, 
whether it was, what God in the ſcriptures indiſpenſably required of every man 
to make himDebriſfian, that ſo I might thereby correct the errors or defects, of 
what I at preſent apprehended the ſcripture taught me in the caſe, : 
Tux ynmaſker endeavours to excuſe himſelf from anſwering my queſtion by 
another exception againſt it, p. 24. in theſe words: Surely none, but this up- 
« ſtart Racovian, will have the confidence to deny, that theſe articles of faith 
* are ſuch as are neceſſary to conſtitute a chriſtian, as to the intellectual and 
% doctrinal part of, chriſtianity ; ſuch as muſt, Id so MEAsuURE, be known 
„ and aſſented to by him. Not that a man is ſuppoſed, every moment, actual- 
e ly to exert his aſſent and belief; for none of the moral virtues, none of the 
evangelical graces are exerted thus always. Wherefore that queſtion,“ in p. 
16. (though he ſays he aſks it” ſeriouſly) © might have been ſpared,” © Whe-. 
ther every one of theſe fundamentals is required to be believed to make a man 
da chriſtian, and ſuch as, without the actual belief thereof, he cannot be ſaved ?” 
Here is ſeriouſneſs pretended when there is none; fog the deſign is only to 
„ cavil, and (if he can) to expoſe my aſſertion. But he is not able to do it; 
« for all his critical demands are anſwered in theſe few words, viz. That the 
intellectual (as well as moral endowments) are neyer ſuppoſed to he always 
“ in act: they are exerted upon occaſion, not all of them at a time, And, 
e therefore, he miſtakes, if he thinks, or rather as he objects without think- 
« jng, that theſe doctrines, if they be fundamental and neceſſary, muſt be al- 
„ ways actually believed,” © No man, belides himſelf, ever ſtarted ſuch a 
eig, FF e ago 
; Tals terrible long combat has the unmaſker managed with his own ſhadow, 
to confound the ſeriouſneſs of my queſtion; and, as he ſays himſelf, is come off, 
not only ſafe and ſound, but triumphant. But, for all that, Sir, may not a man's 
gueſtion be ſerious, though he ſhould chance to expreſs it ill? I think you 
and I were not beſt to ſet up for criticks in language, and nicety of expreſſion, 
for fear we ſhould ſet the world a laughing. Yet, for this once, I ſhall take the 
liberty to defend mine here. For I demand, in what expreſſion of mine, I ſaid, 
or ſuppoſed, that a man ſhould, every moment, actually exert his aſſent to any 
propoſition required to be believed? Cannot a man ſay, that the unmaſker can- 
not be admitted to any preferment in the church of England, without an actual 
aſſent to, or ſubſcribing of the thirty- nine articles; unleſs it be ſuppoſed, that he 
muſt every moment, from the time he firſt read, aſſented to, and ſubſcribed % 
thoſe articles, till he received inſtitution and induction, actually exert his aſ- as 
e ſent” to every one of them, and repeat his ſubſcription? In the ſame ſenſe it 1 
is literally true, that a man cannot be admitted into the church of Chriſt, or in- | os 144 
to heaven, without actually believing all the articles neceſſary to make a man a | l WI | 
chriſtian, without ſuppoſing, that he muſt * actually exert that aſſent every mo- . | (0008 
* ment,” from the time that he firſt gave it, till the moment that he is admit- 
ted into heaven. He may eat, drink, make bargains, ſtudy Euclid, and think {16000 
of other things between; nay, ſometimes fleep, and neither think of thoſe ar- _ os 
ticles, nor any thing elſe; and yet it be true, that he ſhall not be admitted into TE 1 
the church, or heaven, without an actual aſſent to them: that condition of an 
actual aſſent, he has performed, and until he recal that aſſent, by actual unbe- 
lief, it ſtands good; and though a lunacy, or lethargy, ſhould ſeize on him 
preſently after, and he ſhould never think of it again as long as he lived, yet it 
is literally true, he is not ſayed without an actual aſſent. You might, therefore, „„ 
have ſpared your pains, in ſaying, That none of the moral virtues, none of | 08 
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155 your two ces you ou are juſt thoſe; neither more nor leſs, that are 
eyery one of their to 55 believed to make a man a chriſfian, and 
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i neareſt" the right: but, if you ſhalt forbear railing, which, I fear, you take 
for arguing, againſt that furnmaty of faith, which our Saviour and his apoſtles 
taught, and which only they propbſed to their heaters to be believed, to make 


them chriſtians, till you have found another perfect creed, of only neceſſaty ar- 


ticles, that t you dare own for ſuch; you are like to have a large time of filence. 
Before I leave the paſſage above cited; I muſt defire the reader to take notice of 
what he fay ys, concerning his liſt of fundamentals, viz. That © theſe his arti- 
« cles of 10 ith, neceſſary to conſtitute a chriſtian, are ſuch as muſt, I soMe 
MEASURE, be known and aſſented to by him:“ a very wary expreſſion con- 
cerning fundamentals! The queſtion is, about articles neceſſary to be explicitly 
believed to make a. man a Chriſtian. Theſe, in his liſt; the unmaſker tells us, 
are et neceffary to conſtitute a chriſtian, and muſt, IN s0ME MEASURE, de 
« knowh and aſſented to.” I would now fait know of the reader, Whether 
he underſtands hereby, that the unmaſker means, that theſe his neceflary ar- 
ticles mult be explicitly believed or not? If he means an explicit knowledge and 
belief, why does he puzzle his reager, by ſo 1 improper a way of ſpeaki "gt For 
what is as complete and perfect as it ought to be, cannot properly be ſaid to be, 


e in ſome meaſure.” if his, in fome meaſure,” falls ſhort, of explicitly 


knowing and believing his fandamentals, his neceſſary articles are ſuch, as a man 
may be a chriſtian, without explicitly knowing and believing, i. e. are no fun- 
damentals, n. neceffaty articles at A. Thus men, uncertain what to fay, be- 
fray themſelves by their great caution. 
© Having Neun it folly in bimſelf, to make up the defects of my 
wort, and therefore ſo much ietied collection of fundamentals, by a full one 
of his own, though his attempt fhews he would if he could, he goes on thus, 
125 11 bis From what I [the unmaſker] have aid, it is evident, that the vindi- 
cator is grolly miſtaken, when he faith, Whatever doArine the apoſtles re- 
quired t be believed to make a man a chriſtian, are to be found in thoſe 
err of ſcripture which he has quoted in his book.“ And a little lower, 
- plc: 1 have fathciently p roved, that there are other doctrines beſides that, 
or! which are required to be Dleved to make a man a chriſtian.” 
 Avsw, Whatever you have proved, or (as you never fail to do) boaſt you 
have proyed, will i ni nothing, a you MM Eng one of theſe — : 
and haye thewn eier 


; X. That what our Saviour and his a Ales preached, ah admitted men in- 
© to the church for LEADS is not all that is abſolutely required to make a 
. chriſtian, 0 
| Thar the belicy "ing ; Hit to be the Meſſiah, was not the only arte they! in- 
| * fifted on, to thoſe who acknowledged one God; and, upon the belief 
whereof, they admitted converts into the church, in any one of thoſe ma- 
; 1 Places qucted by me out of the uſto 905 Us «new GO.” 
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- I 6ay, any ond: for though it be evident throughout the whole goſpel, and 
the Acts, that this was the one dectrine of faith, which, in all their preachings 
every where, they principally drive at: yet, if it were not fo, but that in other 
places they taught other things, that would not prove, that thoſe other things 
were articles of faith, abſolutely, neceſſarily required to be believed to make a 
man a chriſtian, unleſs it had been ſo ſaid. Becauſe, if it appears, that ever any 
one was admitted into the church, by our Saviour or his apoſtles, without hav- 
ing that article explicitly laid before him, and without his explicit aſſent to it, 
you muſt. grant, that an explicit aſſent to that article, is not neceſſary to make 
a man a chriſtian: unleſs you will fay, that our Saviour and his apoſtles ad- 
mitted men into the church, that were not qualified with ſuch a faith, as was 
abſolutely neceſſary to make a man a chriſtian ; which is as much as to ſay, that 
they allowed and pronounced men to be chriſtians, who were not chriſtians. 
For he that wants what is neceſſary to make a man a chriſtian, can no more be 
2 chriſtian, than he that wants what is neceſſary to make him a man, can be 
a'man. For what is neceſſary to the being of any thing, is eſſential to its be- 
= e bega may be ag well without its eſſence, as without any thing 
that is nebeſfary to its being! and fo a man be a man, without being a man; 
and « chriſtian a chriſtian, without being a chriſtian ; and an unmaſker may 
prove this, without proving it, You may, therefore, ſet up, by your unqueſtion- 
able authority, what articles you pleaſe, as neceflary to be believed to make a 
man a chriſtian: if our Saviour and his apoſtles admitted converts into the 
church, without preaching thoſe your articles to them, or requiring an explicit 
aſſent to what: they did not preach and explicitly lay down, I ſhall prefer their 
authority to yours, and think it was rather by them, than by you, that God 
promulgated the law of faith, and manifeſted what that faith was, upon which 
122 receive penitent converts. N 1 a 
Ap though, by his apoſtles, our Saviour taught a great many other truths, 
for the explaining this fundamental article of the law of faith, that Jeſus is the 
Meſſiah; fome whereof have a nearer, and ſome a more remote connection with 
it, and ſo cannot be denied by any chriſtian, who ſees that connection, or 
knows they are ſo taught: yet an explicit belief of any one of them, is no 
more neceſſarily required to make a man a chriſtian, than an explicit belief of 
all thoſe truths, which have a connection with the Being of a God, or are re- 
vealed by him, is neceſſarily required to make a man not to be an atheiſt : tho - : 11 
none of them can be denied by any one, who ſees that connection, or acknow= _ Wi. 
ledges that revelation, without his being an atheiſt. All theſe truths, taught us Wil. 
from God, either by reaſon or revelation, are of great uſe, to enlighten our 8 Wha, 
minds, confirm our faith, ſtir up our affections, &c. And the more we ſee of 
them, the more we ſhall ſee, admire, and magnify the wiſdom, goodneſs, mer- 
cy, and love of God, in the work of our redemption. This will oblige us to 
ſearch and ſtudy the ſcripture, wherein it is contained and laid open to us. 
All that we find in the revelation of the © new teſtament,” being the de- 
clared will and mind of our Lord and Maſter, the Mefliah, whom we have 14080 
taken to be our king, we are bound to receive as right and truth, or elſe we are 7 1 
not his ſubjects, we do not believe him to be the Meſſiah, our King, but caſt b l 
him off, and with the Jews ſay, © We will not have this man reign over us.” 
But it is ſtil} what we find in the ſcripture, not in this or that ſyſtem ; what we, 
fincerely ſeeking to know the will of our Lord, diſcover to be his mind. Where 
it is ſpoken plainly, we cannot miſs it; and it is evident he requires our aſſent: 
where there is obſcurity, either in the expreſſions themſelves, or by reaſon of 
the ſeeming contrariety of other paſſages, there a fair endeavour, as much as 
our Circumſtances will permit, ſecures us from a guilty diſobedience to his will, | „„ 
or a ſinful error in faith, which way ſoever our enquiry reſolves the doubt, or 1 
erhaps, leaves it unreſolved. If he had required more of us, in thoſe points, Wilts 
* would have declared his will plainer to us, and diſcovered the truth contain- Wil 
ed in thoſe obſcure, or ſeemingly contradictory places, as clearly, and as uni- =o 
formly as he did that fundamental article, that we were to believe him to be the e Will! 
Meſſiah, our King. . ; i e . HARM 
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reward, eternal life. 


able to enumerate them to another. Can there be any thing more abſurd, than to 


God, have the boldneſs to ſay, this is not enough.” But, when you would 


ry to be believed, by every one, that is a F though they are not all ne- 


| the laſt day lay open, and reward accordingly. 


K. wal? «45 ; 


Wy men, wWe VER God for. our- rg . are Sls the _ 8 8 2 28 
h e we haye Jeſus the Meſſiah for our King, and are under the law re- 
vealed by him in the goſpel. And though every chtiſtian, both as a deiſt and a 
chriſtian, be obliged to ſtudy, both the law; of nature and the revealed law, thatin 
them he may know the will of God, and of Jeſus Chriſt, whom he hath ſent, 
yet, in neither of theſe laws, is there to be found a ſelect ſet of fundamentals, 
diſtinct from the reſt, which are to make him a deiſt, or a chriſtian. But * 
that believes one eternal, inviſible God, his Lord and King, ceaſes thereby 
to be an atheiſt ; and he that believes Jeſus to be, the Meſſiah, his King, ordained 
by. God, thereby becomes a chriſtian, is deliver'd from the power of darkneſs, 
and is tranſlated into the kingdom of the Son of God, is actually within the co- 
venant of grace; and has that faith, which ſhall be imputed to him for righteouſ- 
neſs; and, if he continues in ms pe Hal to. this his King, 8 receive the 


HE that conſiders this, wil not by fo hot as the Aber to 90888 for a 
number of fundamental articles, all neceſſary, every one of them to be explicit- 
ly believed, by every one, for ſalvation, without knowing them himſelf, or being 


ſay, there are ſeveral fundamental articles, each of which every man muſt ex- 
plicitly believe, upon pain of damnation, and yet not be able to ſay, which 
they be? The a e e has ſet down no ſmall number; but yet dares not ſay, 
theſe are all. On the contrary, he has plainly confeſſed there are more; but 
will not, i. e. cannot tell what they are, that remain behind: Nay, has given a 
general deſcription of his fundamental articles, by which it is not evident, but 
there may be ten times as many as thoſe he had named; and amongſt them (if 
he durſt, or could name them) probably ſeveral, that many a good chriſtian, 
who died in the faith, and is now in heaven, never once thought of; and others, 
which many, of as good authority as he, would, from cheir different ſyſtems, 
certainly deny and contradict. | 

Tunis, as great an abſurdity as it is, cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt men will 
take upon them to alter the terms of the goſpel; and when it is evident, that 
our Saviour and his apoſtles received men into the church, and pronounced them 
believers, for taking him to be the Meſſiah, their King and Deliverer, ſent by 


know of them, what then is enough, they cannot tel you: the reaſon whereof 
is viſible, viz. becauſe, they being able to produce no other reaſon for their col- 
lection of fundamental articles, to prove them neceſſary to be believed, but be- 
cauſe they are of divine authority, and contained in the holy ſcriptures; ; and are, 
as the unmaſker ſays, © writ there on purpoſe to be believed,” they know not 
where to ſtop, when they have once begun: thoſe texts that they leave out, or 
from which they deduce none of their fundamentals, being of the ſame divine 
authority, and ſo upon that account equally fundamental, with what they cull'd 
out, though not ſo well ſuited to theis particular ſyſtems. 

Hence come thoſe endleſs and unreaſonable contentions about fundamen- 
tals, whilſt each cenſures the defect, redundancy, or falſhood of what others 
require, as neceſſary to be believed: and yet he himſelf gives nat a catalogue of 
his own fundamentals, which he will ſay i is ſufficient and compleat. Nor is it 
to be wondered; fince, in this way, it is impoſſible to ſtop ſhort of putting every 
propoſition, divinely revealed, into the liſt of fundamentals; all of them being 
of divine, and fo of equal authority; and, upon that account, equally neceſſa- 


ceſſary to be believed, to make any one a chriſtian. For the new teſtament, 
containing the laws of the Meſſiah's kingdom, in regard of all the actions, both 
of mind and body, of all his ſubjects; every chriſtian is bound, by his alle- 
giance to him, to believe all that he ſays in it to be true; as well as to aſſent, 
that all he commands in it is juſt and good: and what negligence, perverſe- 
gels, or guilt there is, in his miſtaking in the one, or failing in his obedience to 
the other, that this righteous judge of all men, who cannot be deceived, will at 
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Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIAN IT, &. 624 5 
Tis no wonder, therefore, there have been ſuch fierce conteſts, and ſuch 
cruel. havock made amongſt, chriſtians about fundamentals; whilſt every one 
would ſet up his ſyſtem, upon pain of fire and faggot in this, and hell-fire in 
the other world. Though, at the ſame time, whilſt he is exerciſing the utmoſt 
b arbarities againſt others, to prove himſelf a true chriſtian, he profeſſes himſelf 
ſo ignorant, that he cannot tell, or ſo uncharitable, that he will not tell, what 
articles are abſolutely neceſſary and ſufficient to make a man a chriſtian. If there 
be any ſuch fundamentals, as 'tis certain there are, 'tis as certain they muſt be 
ve ry plain. Why then, does every one urge and make a ſtir about fundamen- 
tals, and nobody give a liſt of them? But becauſe (as I have ſaid) upon the uſual 
grounds, they cannot: for I will be bold to ſay, that every one, who conſiders 
the matter, will ſee, that either only the article of his being the Meſſiah their 
King, which alone our Saviour and his apoſtles preached to the unconverted 
world, and received thoſe that believed it into the church; is the only neceſſary 
article to be believed by a theiſt, to make him a chriſtian ; or elſe, that all the 
truths, contained in the new teſtament, are neeeſſary articles to be believed to 
make a man a chriſtian : and that between theſe two, it is impoſſible any where 
to ſtand; the reaſon whereof is plain. Becauſe, either the believing Jeſus to be 
the Meſſiah, i. e. the taking him to be our King, makes us ſubjects and deni- 
zons of his kingdom, that is, chriſtians : or elſe an explicit knowledge of, and 
actual obedience to the laws of his kingdom, is what is required to make us 
ſubjects ; which, I think; is what was never ſaid of any other kingdom. For 
a man muſt be a ſubject, before he is bound to obey: _ e | 
Let us ſuppoſe, it will be ſaid here, that an obedience to the laws of Chriſt's 
kingdom, is what is neceſſary to make us ſubjects of it, without which we can- 
not be admitted into it, 1. e. be chriſtians: and if ſo, this obedience muſt be 
_ univerſal ; I mean, it muſt be the fame ſort of obedience to all the laws of this 
kingdom: which, ſince nobody ſays is, in any one ſuch, as is wholly free from 
error, or frailty, this obedience can only lie in a fincere diſpoſition and purpoſe 
of mind, to obey every one of the laws of the Meſſiah, delivered in the new 
teſtament, to the utmoſt of our power. Now, believing right being one part of 
that obedience, as well as acting right, is the other part, the obedience of aſſent 
muſt be implicitly to all that is delivered there, that it is true. But, foraſmuch 
as the particular acts of an explicit aſſent, cannot go any farther than his under- 
ſtanding, who is to aſſent ; what he underſtands to be the truth, delivered by our 
Saviour, or the apoſtles commiſſioned by him, and afliſted by his Spirit, that he 
muſt neceſſarily believe: it becomes a fundamental article to him, and he can- 
3 not refuſe his aſſent to it, without renouncing his allegiance. For he that 
L denies any of the doctrines that Chriſt has delivered, to be true, denies him to be 
| ſent from God, and conſequently to be the Meſſiah ; and ſo ceaſes to be a chri- 
ſtian. From whence it is evident, that if any more be neceſſary to be believed 
to make a man a chriſtian, than the believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and 
thereby taking him for our King, it cannot be any ſet bundle of fundamentals, 
_ culled out of the ſcripture, with an omiſſion of the reſt, according as beſt ſuits 
any one's fancy, ſyſtem, or intereſt : but it muſt be an explicit belief of all 
thoſe propoſitions, which he, according to the beſt of his underſtanding, really 
apprehends to be contained, and meant in the ſcripture; and an implicit belief 
of all the reſt, which he is ready to believe, as ſoon as it ſhall pleaſe God, upon 
his uſe of the means, to enlighten him, and make them clear to his underſtand- 
ing. So that in effect, almoſt every particular man in this ſenſe has, or may 
have a diſtin& catologue of fundamentals, each whereof it is neceſſary for him 
explicitly to believe, now that he 1s a chriſtian ; whereof, if he ſhould diſbelieve, 
or deny any one, he would caſt off his allegiance, disfranchiſe himſelf, and be 
no longer a ſubject of Chriſt's kingdom. But, in this ſenſe, nobody can tell 
what is fundamental to another, what is neceſſary for another man to believe, 
This catalogue of fundamentals, every one alone can make for himſelf : nobody 
can fix it for him; nobody can collect or preſcribe it to another: but this is, ac- 
cording as God has dealt, to every one, the meaſure of light and faith ; and has 
opened each man's underſtanding, that he may underſtand the ſcriptures. Who- 
ever has uſed what means he is capable of, for the informing of himſelf, with a 
Vor, II. T2 FE, readineſs 
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readineſs to be 


_ . SupPosING a man and his wife, barely by ſeeing the wonderful things that 
Moſes did, ſhould have been perſuaded to put themſelves under his government; 
or by reading his law, and liking it; or by any other motive, had been prevailed 
on, fincerely to take him for their ruler and law-giver ; and accordingly (renounc- 


ing their former idolatry and. heatheniſh pollutions) in token thereof had, by 


baptiſm and circumciſion, the initiating ceremonies, ſolemnly entered themſelves 


into that communion, under the law of Moſes : had they not, thereby, been 


made denizons of the commonwealth of Iſrael, and inveſted with all the privi- 


leges and prerogatives of true children of Abraham, leaving to their poſterity, a 


right to their ſhare in the promiſed land, though they had died before they had 
e any other act of obedience to that law; nay, though they had not 


nown whoſe ſon Moſes was, nor how he had delivered the children of Iſrael 


out of Egypt, nor whither he was leading them? I do not fay, it is likely they 
ſhould he fo far ignorant. But, whether they were, or no, 'twas enough, that 


.they took him for their prince and ruler, with a purpoſe to obey him, to ſubmit 


themſelves entirely to his commands and conduct ; and did nothing afterwards, 
whereby they diſowned or rejected his authority over them. In that reſpec, 
none of his laws were greater or more neceſſary to be ſubmitted to, one than 


another, though the matter of one might be of much greater conſequence, than 


of another. But a diſobedience to any law of the leaſt conſequence, if it 


carry with it a diſowning of the authority that made it, forfeits all, and cuts off 
ſuch an offender from that commonwealth, and all the privileges of it. : 
Tuis is the caſe, in reſpect of other matters of faith, to thoſe who believe 


| Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and take him to be their King, ſent from God, and fo 


are already chriſtians. Tis not the opinion, that any one may have, of the 
weightineſs of the matter, (if they are, without their own fault, ignorant that 


. our Saviour had revealed it) that ſhall disfranchiſe them, and make them for- 


feit their intereſt in his kingdom: they may ſtill be good ſubjects, though they 
do not believe a great many things, which creed- makers may think neceſſary to 
be believed. That which is required of them, is a ſincere endeavour to know his 
mind, declared in the goſpel, and an explicit belief of all, that they underſtand to 
be fo. Not to believe what he has revealed, whether in a lighter, or more weighty 
matter, calls his veracity in queſtion, deſtroys his miſſion, denies his authority, 
and is a flat diſowning him to be the Meſſiah, and fo overturns that fundamental 
and neceſſary article whereby a man is a chriſtian. But this cannot be done by 
a man's ignorance, or unwilful miſtake of any of the truths publiſhed by our 
Saviour himſelf, or his authorized and infpired miniſters, in the new teſtament, 
Whilſt a man knows not that it was his will or meaning, his allegiance is ſafe, 
though he believe the contrary. OY, | 
Ir this were not ſo, it is impoſſible that any one ſhould be a chriſtian. For, 
in ſome things we are ignorant, and err all, not knowing the ſcriptures. For the 


holy inſpired writings, being all of the fame divine authority, muſt all equally 


in every article be fundamental, and neceſſary to be believed; if that be a reaſon, 


that makes any one propoſition in it, neceſſary to be believed. But the law of 
faith, the covenant of the goſpel, being a covenant of grace, and not of natural 
right, or debt; nothing can be abſolutely neceſſary to be believed, but what, by 


this new law of faith, God of his good pleaſure hath made to be fo. And this, 


tis plain, by the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles, to all that believed 


not already in him, was only the believing the only true God, and Jeſus to be 
the Meſſiah, whom he hath ſent. The performance of this puts a man within 


the covenant, and is that, which God will impute to him for righteouſneſs. All 
the other acts of affent to other truths, taught by our Saviour, and his apoſtles, 


are not what make a man a chriſtian ; but are neceſſary acts of obedience to be 
performed by one, who is a chriſtian; and therefore, being a chriſtian, ought 
to live by the laws of Chriſt's kingdom. DN 
Nor are we without ſome glimpſe of light, why it hath pleaſed God of his 
grace, that the believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, ſhould be that faith which ” 
| wou 


- LY 


bens and obey what ſhall be taught and preſcribed” by Jeſus, his 
Lord and King, is a true and faithful ſubject of Cbriſts kingdom; and cannot 
be thought to fail in any thing neceſſary to ſal vation . f 
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Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIANITY, &c. 


would impute to men for righteouſneſs. Tis evident from ſcripture, that our 


caring to underſtand it. 
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Saviour deſpiſed the ſhame and endured the croſs for the joy ſet before him; 


Which joy, tis alſo plain, was a kingdom. But, in this kingdom, which his 
Father had appointed to him, he could have none but voluntary ſubjects; ſuch 
as leaving the kingdom of darkneſs, and of the prince of this world, with all the 


leaſures, pomps and vanities thereof, would put themſelves under his dominion, 


and tranſlate themſelves into his kingdom : which they did, by believing and own- 
ing him to be the Meſſiah their King, and thereby taking him to rule over them. 


For the faith for which God juſtifieth, is not an empty ſpeculation, but a faith 
joined with repentance, and working by love. And for this, which was in effect, 
to turn to God hunſelf, and to their natural allegiance due to him, and to ad- 
vance, as much as lay in them, the glory of the kingdom, which he had promi- 
ſed his Son; God was pleaſed to declare, he would accept them, receive them to 
grace, and blot out all their former tranſgreſſions. 25 


Tuls 1s evidently the covenant of grace, as delivered in the ſcriptures: and if 
this be not, I deſire any one to tell me what it is, and what are the terms of it. 


Tis a law of faith, whereby God has promiſed to forgive all our fins, upon our 
repentance, and believing ſomething ; and to impute that faith to us for righ- 


. teouſneſs. Now I aſk, what tis by the law of faith, we are required to believe? 
For till that be known, the law of faith is not diſtinctly known; nor the terms 


of the covenant, upon which the All-merciful God graciouſly offers us ſalva- 


vation. And, if any one will ſay, this is not known, nay, is not eaſily, and cer- 


tainly to be known under the goſpel, I deſire him to tell me, what the greateſt 
enemies of Chriſtianity can ſay worſe againſt it? For a way propoſed to ſalva- 
tion, that does not certainly lead thither, or is propoſed, ſo as not to be known, 
are very little different as to their conſequence; and mankind would be left to 
wander in darkneſs and uncertainty, with the one as well as the other. 

I Do not write this for controverſy's ſake; for had I minded victory, I would 
not have given the unmaſker this new matter of exception. I know whatever is 


faid, he muſt be bawling for his faſhionable and profitable orthodoxy, and cry 
out againſt this too, which I have here added, as ſocinianiſm, and caſt that name 


upon all that differs from what is held by thoſe, he would recommend his 
zeal to in writing. I call it bawling, for whether what he has ſaid be reaſoning, 


J ſhall refer to thoſe of his own brotherhood, if he be of any brotherhood, and 


there be any that will join with him in his ſet of fundamentals, when his creed 


is made. Tr 
Hap I minded nothing but how 'to deal with him, I had tied him up ſhort. 


to his liſt of fundamentals, without affording him topicks of declaiming, againſt 
what I have here ſaid. But I have enlarged on this point, for the ſake of ſuch 


readers, who, with a love of truth, read books of this kind, and endeavour to 


inform themſelves in the things of their everlaſting concerment : it being of 


greater confideration with me, to give any light and ſatisfaction to one ſingle per- 


ſon, who is really concerned to underſtand, and be convinced of the religion he 


profeſſes, than what a thouſand faſhionable, or titular profeſſors of any ſort of 
orthodoxy ſhall ſay, or think of me, for not doing as they do; i. e. for not ſay- 
ing after others, without underſtanging what is ſaid, or upon what grounds, or 


* 


LET us now conſider his argument, to prove the articles he has given us to 
be fundamentals. In his thoughts concerning the cauſes of atheiſm,” pag. 119. 
he argues from 1 Tim. iii. 16. where, he ſays, © Chriſtianity is called a myſte- 
« ry ; that all things in Chriſtianity are not plain, and exactly level to every 
* common apprehenſion ; that every thing in Chriſtianity is not clear, and in- 
« telligible and comprehenfible by the weakeſt noddle.” Let us take this for 


proved, as much as he pleaſes ; and then let us fee the force of this ſubtile diſ- 


putant's argument, for the neceſſity there is, that every Chriſtian man ſhould be- 
lieve thoſe, which he has given us for fundamental articles, out of the epiſtles. 
The reaſon of that obligation, and the neceſſity of every man and woman's be- 
lieving them, he has laid in this, that they are to be found in the epiſtles, or in 
the bible. This argument far them we have, over and over again, in his“ ſo- 

| c cinianiſm 
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ne 10 a tinmaſk'd,” is here. p. 9. thus: Are they ſet e to no el 
in theſe inſpired epiſtles ? Why did the apoſtles Site theſe doctrines, was it 


in the doubtfulneſs of his expreſſions, I ſhall deſire him to ſay directly, whether 
the articles, which are neceſſary to be believed, to make a man a Chriſtian, and 


required to be believed to make them Chriſtians, the N part of mankind | 
are ſhut out from being Chriſtians. . 


is,“ 82 he, © a difficulty in the doctrine of the trinity, and ſeveral truths of 


his articles? Can any one more apparently write booty, than by faying, that 
<<; theſe his doctrines, theſe his fundamental artieles (which are, after his fa- 


the epiſtles and in the bible; there are myſteries, there are things * not plain, 


ny men to believe, what is not intelligible to them; what their noddles cannot 
_ apprehend, (as the unmaſker is pleaſed to turn the ſuppoſition of vulgar people's 


ce it not, that thoſe they writ to, might give their aſſent to them? Why ſhould 


him recant what he has ſaid of myſteries in Chriſtianity. For I aſk, with him, 


leſs he confeſs that there is no myſtery, nothing not plain, nor INE: to vul- 


Ty 5 Mena Vindication of the 


t hot, that thoſe they writ to, might give their aſſent to them!?“ p. 22. They 
are in our bibles, for that very purpoſe, to be believed.” p. 25. Now I aſk, 
Can any one more directly invalidate all he ſays here, for the neceſſity of believing 


ſhion, ſet down between the 8th and 2oth pages of this his firſt chapter) are of 
neceſſity to. be believed by every one, before he can be a Chriſtian, becauſe they 
are in the epiſtles and in the bible; and yet affirm, that in Chriſtianity, i. e. in 


« not clear, not intelligible to common 'apprehenſions ?” If his articles, ſome of 
which contain myſteries, are neceſſary to be believed to make a man a Chriſtian, 
becauſe they are in the bible; then, according to this rule, it is nedeſſary for ma- 


underſtanding the fundamentals of their religion, into ridicule) i. e. it is\pectffary 
for many men to do, what is impoſſible for them to do, before they can be Chri- 
ſtians. But if there be ſeveral Oe in the bible, and in the epiſtles, that it is 
not neceſſary for men to believe, to make them Chriſtians; then all the unmaſ- 

ker's arguments, upon their being in the epiſtles, is no proof, that all his articles 
are neceſlary to be believed to make a man a Chriſtian, becauſe they are ſet down 
in the epiſtles: much leſs, becauſe he thinks they may be drawn, according to 
his ſyſtem, out of what is ſet down in the epiſtles. Let him, therefore, either 
confeſs theſe and the like queſtions, ** Why did the apoſtles write theſe ? Was 


© not every one of theſe evangelical. truths, be believed and embraced ? They 
« are, in our bibles, for that very purpoſe ;” and the like, to be impertinent and 
ridiculous. Let him ceaſe to propoſe them with ſo much oſtentation, for they 
can ſerve only to miſlead unwary readers: or let him unſay what he has ſaid, of 
things © not plain to common apprehenſions, not clear and intelligible.” Let 
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p. 8. © Where can we be informed, but in the ſacred and inſpired writings?” 
It is ridiculous to urge, that any thing is neceflary to be explicitly believed, to 
make a man a Chriſtian, becauſe it is writ in the epiſtles, and in the bible; un- 


gar underſtanding, in the epiſtles, or in the bible. 

Tr1s is fo evident, that the unmaſker himſelf, who, p. 119. of his“ thoughts | 
concerning the cauſes of atheiſm,” thought it ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that the 
vulgar ſhould underſtand Chriſtianity, is here of another mind: and p. 30. ſays 
of his evangelical doctrines and articles, neceſſary to be aſſented to, that they are 
intelligible and plain; there is no“ ambiguity and doubtfulneſs in them; they 
« ſhine with their own light, And to an unprejudiced eye, are plain, evident 
and illuſtrious.“ 

To draw the unmaſker out of the clouds, and prevent his hiding himſelf 


particularly thoſe he has ſet down ſor ſuch, are all plain and intelligible, and 
ſuch as may be underſtood and comprehended ( I will not ſay in the unmaſker's 
ridiculous way, by the weakeſt noddles, but) by every illiterate countryman and 
woman, capable of church-communion i ? 

Ir he ſays, Ves; then all myſteries are excluded out of his articles neceſſary 
to be believed to make a man a Chriſtian. For that which can be comprehend- 
ed by every day-labourer, every poor ſpinſter, that is a member of the church, 
cannot be a myſtery. And, if what ſuch illiterate people cannot underitand, be 


BuT the unmaſker has provided an anſwer, in theſe words, p. 31. © There 
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et the goſpel, as to the exact manner of the things themſelves, which we ſhall 
« never be able to comprehend, at leaſt on this fide of heaven: but there is no 
e difficulty as to the reality and certainty of them, becauſe we know they are 
« revealed to us by God in the holy ſcriptures”  _ 

Wich anſwer of difficulty in the manner,” and no * difficulty in the 
« reality,” having the appearance of a diſtinction, looks like learning; but when 
it comes to be applied to the caſe in hand, will ſcarce,afford us ſenſe. | 


* 


8 


Tux queſtion is about a propoſition to be believed, which muſt firſt neceſſa- | 
rily be underſtood. For a man cannot poſlibly give his aſſent to any affirmation 1 
or negation, unleſs he underſtand the terms as they are join'd in that propofition,, 
and has a conception of the thing affirmed. or denied, and alſo a conception of 
the thing, concerning which it is affirmed or denied, as they are there put toge- 
ther. But let the propoſition be what it will, there is no more to be underſtood, 
than is expreſſed in the terms of that propoſition. If it be a propoſition concern- 
ing a matter of fact, tis enough to conceive, and believe the matter of fact. If f 
it be a propoſition concerning the manner of the fact, the manner of the fact 
muſt alſo be believed, as tis intelligibly expreſſed in that propoſition; v. g. 
ſhould this propoſition vexpot £y8ipoyſas, be offer d as an article of faith, to an illi- 
terate countryman of England, he could not believe it: becauſe, though a true | 11h 
4 Arr yet it being propoſed in words, whoſe meaning he underſtood, not, .- 
ae could not give any aſſent to it. Put into Engliſh, he underſtands what is meant —_ 
by the * dead ſhall riſe,” For he can conceive, that the ſame man, who was 
dead and ſenſeleſs, ſhould be alive again; as well as he can, that the ſame 
man, who is now in a lethargy, ſhould awake again; or the ſame man that is 
now out of his ſight, and he knows not whether he be alive or dead, ſhould re- 
turn and be with him again: and ſo he is capable of believing it, though he con- 
ceives nothing of the manner, how a man revives, wakes, or moves. But none of 4 
theſe manners of thoſe actions being included in thoſe propoſitions, the propo- 
ſition concerning the matter of fact (if it imply no contradiction in it) may be, 
believed; and ſo all that is required may be done, whatever difficulty may be, 
as to the exact manner, how it is brought about. 7 Mo 
Bur where the propoſition is about the manner, the belief too myſt be of 
the manner, v. g. the article is, The dead ſhall be raiſed with ſpiritual bo- 
« dies:“ and then the belief muſt be as well of this manner of the fact, as of the 
fact itſelf. So that what is ſaid here, by the unmaſker, about the manner, ſig- 
nifies nothing at all in the caſe. What is underſtood to be expreſſed in each pro- 
fition, whether it be of the manner, or not of the manner, is (by its being a 
revelation from God) to be believed, as far as it is underſtood : but no more is 
required to be believed concerning any article, than is contained in that article. 
War the unmaſker, for the removing of difficulties, adds farther, in theſe 
words, But there is no difficulty as to the reality and certainty of the truths of , 
« the goſpel; becauſe we know, they are revealed to us by God, in the holy 
« ſcripture;” is yet farther from ſignifying any thing to the purpoſe, than the 
former. The queſtion is about underſtanding ; and, in what ſenſe they are un- 
derſtood, believing ſeveral propoſitions, or articles of faith, which are to be found 
in the ſcripture. To this, the unmaſker ſays, there can be * no difficulty at all 
te as to their reality and certainty ; becauſe they are revealed by God.” Which 
amounts.to no more but this, that there is no difficulty at all in the underſtand- 
ing and believing this propoſition, © that whatever is revealed by God, is really 
te and certainly true.” But is the underſtanding and believing this ſingle propo- 
fition, the underſtanding and believing all the articles of faith neceſſary to be 
believed? Is this all the explicit faith a chriſtian need have? If fo, then a Chri- 
ſtian need explicitly believe no more, but this one propoſition, viz. That all the 
propoſitions between the two covers of his bible, are certainly true. But I ima- 
ine the unmaſker will not think the believing this one propoſition, is a ſufficient 
belief of all thoſe fundamental articles, which he has given us, as neceſſary to be 
believed to make a man a chriſtian. For, it that will ſerve the turn, I conclude 
he may make his ſet of fundamentals as large and expreſs to his ſyſtem as he 
pleaſes : calviniſts, arminians, anabaptiſts, ſocinians, will all thus own the be- 
Vor. II. | 1 | lief 
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Bor if believing . pto f: 
ſcripture is true, be not all the faith which the ünmaſker requires, "what he ſays 


about the reality and certainty of all truths revealed by God, removes nothing of 


the difficulty. A propoſition of divine authority is found in the ſcripture : tis 
agreed preſently between him and me, that it contains a real, certain truth: but 


the difficulty is, what is the truth it contains, to which he and 1 muſt aſſept; 
v. g. the profeſſion of faith made by the eunuch, in theſe words, © Jeſus Chriſt 
« is the Son of God,” upon which he was admitted i into the urch, as a chri- 
ſtian, 1 believe, contains a © real and certain truth.“ Is that enough No, 
ſays the tintnaſker, p. 87, it “ includes in it, chat Chriſt was God; and there 


fore it is not enough for me to believe, that theſe words contain 2 real certain 
truth: but T muſt believe, chey contain this truth, that Jeſas Chriſt is God; 


that the eun uch ſpoke them in that ſenſe, and in that ſenſe T mult affent to them: 


whereas they appear to me to be ſpoken, and meant Wen as well as in ſeveral 


other places of the -© new teſtament, in this ſenſe, viz. That Jeſus Chriſt i is 
*« the Meſſiah, and in that fenſe, in' this place, T affent to them. The mean- 


ing, then, of theſe words, as ſpoken by the eunuch, is the difficulty: and I de- 


fire the untmaſker, by the application of what he has ſaid here, to remove that 


difficulty. For grantin g all revelation from God to be really and certainly true 
(as certainly it is) how does the believing that general truth remove any diffi- 
culty, about the ſenſe and interpretation of any particular propoſition, found in 
any paſſage of the holy ſcriptures? Or is it poſſible for any man to underſtand 
it in one ſenſe, and believe it in another; becauſe it is a divine revelation, that has 


reality and certainty in it? Thus much, as to what the unmaſker ſays, of the 
fundamentals he has given us, p. 30, viz. That “no true lover of God and 
« truth, need doubt of any of them: for there is no ambi guilty 408 doubtful- 


ce act manner, and no difficulty, as to the reality and certainty of goſpel-truths,” 
will remove all < ambiguity and undoubtfulneſs from all thoſe texts of ſcripture, 


from whence he and others deduce fundamental articles, ſo that they will be 


plain and intelligible” to every man, in the ſenſe he underſtands them ; he | 


has done great fervice to chriſtianity. 
Bur he ſeems to diſtruſt that himſelf, in the following words : . They ſhine,” 


fays he, © with their own light, and, to an unprejudiced eye, are plain, evident, 
« and illuſtrious ; and they would always continue ſo, if ſome ill-minded men did 


not perplex and entangle them.“ I ſee the matter would go very ſmooth, if 
the unmaſker might be the ſole, authentick interpreter of ſcripture. He is wiſe- 
ly of that judge's mind, who was againſt hearing the counſel on the other fide, 


becauſe they always perplexed the cauſe. 


Bor if thoſe who differ from the unmaſker, ſhall in their turns call him 


the © prejudiced and il|-minded man,” who perplexes theſe matters (as they 
may, with as much authority as he) we ate but where we were; each muſt un- 


derſtand for himſelf, the beſt he can, till the unmaſker be received, as the only 
unprejudiced man, to whoſe dictates every one, without examination, is with 
an implicit faith to ſubmit. 


Hee again, p. 32. the unmaſker puts upon me, what I never faid : and 


therefore I muſt defire him to ſhew, where it is, that I pretend, 


XI. Tuar this“ propoſition,” that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, © is more intel 
gible, than any of thoſe he has named.” 


Ix his © thoughts concerning the. cauſes of atheiſm,” p. 120. he argues, that 
this propoſition Fleſus is the Meſſiah] has more difficulty in it, than the article 


of the holy trinity. And his proofs are worthy of an unmaſker. ce For,” ſays 
he, © here is an Hebrew word firſt to be explained; or (as he has this ſtrong 


argument again, © ſocinianiſm unmaſked, p. 32.”) © Here firſt the name Jeſus, 


which is of Hebrew extraction, tho ſince greciz d, muſt be expounded. 
ANSW. 
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Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIANIT Y, &c. 

Answ. Jeſus being a proper name, only denoting a certain e nom 

not to be expounded, of what extraction ſoever it be. Is this propoſition, Jona 
than was the ſon of Saul, king of Ifrael, any thing the harder, becauſe the 


three proper names in it, Jonathan, Saul and Ifrael, are of Hebrew extraction? 


And is it not as eafy, and as level to the underſtanding of the vulgar, as this, 
Arthur was the ſon of Henry, king of England, though neither of theſe names 
be of Hebrew extraction? Or cannot any vulgar capacity underſtand this propo- 
ſition, John Edwards writ a book, intituled,“ ſocinianiſm unmaſked ; till the 
name John, which is of Hebrew extraction, be explained to him? IF this be 
fo, parents were beſt beware, how hereafter they give their children ſcripture- 
names, if they cannot underſtand what they fay to one another about them, 'till 
thefe names of Hebrew extraction are expounded to them; and every propoſi- 
tion, that is in writings and contracts, made concerning perſons, that have names 
of Hebrew extraction, become thereby as hard to be underſtood, as the doc- 
trine of the holy trinity. | | Py 

fays, be explained too. Of what extraction ſoever it be, there needs no more 
explication of it, than what our Engliſh bible gives of it, where it is plain to 
any vulgar capacity, that it was uſed to denote that King and Deliverer, whom 
God had promiſed. So that this propofition, * Jeſus is the Meſſiah,“ has no 


more difficulty in it, than this, Jeſus is the promiſed King and Deliverer ; or 


than this, Cyrus was king and deliverer of Perſia : which, I think, requires not 
much depth of Hebrew to be underſtood. He that underſtood this propoſition, 
and took Cyrus for his king, was a ſubje& and a member of his kingdom; and 
he that underſtands the other, and takes Jeſus to be his King, is his ſubject, and 


a member of his kingdom. But if this be as hard as it is to ſome men, to un- 


derſtand the doctrine of the trinity, I fear many of the kings in the world have 
but few true ſubjects. To believe Jefus to be the Meſſiah, is (as he has been 
told, over and over again) to take him for our King and Ruler, promiſed and 
ſent by God, This is that, which will make any one from a Jew, or heathen, 

to be a chriſtian. In this ſenſe it is very intelligible to vulgar capacities. Thoſe 
who fo underſtand and believe it, are fo far from © pronouncing thefe words as 
« a ſpell,” (as the unmaſker ridicalouſly ſuggeſts, p. 23.) that they, thereby, 


* 


become chriſtians. | 


Bur what if I tell the unmaſker, that there is one Mr. Edwards, who (when | 


he fpeaks his mind without conſidering how it will make for, or againſt him) 
in another place, thinks this propoſition, © Jeſus is the Meſſias, very eaſy and 
intelligible ? To convince him of it, I ſhall defire him to turn to the 74th page 
of his © ſocinianiſm unmaſked,” where he will find, that Mr. Edwards, without 
any great ſearch into Hebrew extractions, interprets © Jeſus the Meſſiah,” to ſig- 
nify this, © That Jeſus of Nazareth was that eminent and extraordinary perſon, 
“ propheſied of long before, and that he was ſent and commiſſioned by God: 
which, I think, is no very hard propoſition to be underſtood. But it is no 
ſtrange thing, that that, which was very eaſy to an unmaſker, in one place, 
ſhould be terrible hard in another; where want of ſomething better requires to 
have it ſo. | g | 
ANoTHER argument, that he uſes, to prove the articles, he has given us to 


be neceſſary to ſalvation, p. 22. is, becauſe they are doctrines which contain 
things, that in their nature have an immediate reſpect to the occaſion, author, 
« way, end, means, and iſſue of men's redemption and ſalvation.“ And here 


1 defire him to prove, 


XII. Tnar every one of his articles contains things ſo immediately relating 
to the © occaſion, author, way, means, and ifſue of our redemption and 

e ſalvation, that nobody can be ſaved, without underſtanding the texts from 
« whence he draws them, in the very ſame ſenſe that he does; and expli- 

« citly believing all theſe propoſitions that he has deduced, and all that he 

« will deduce from ſcripture, when he ſhall pleaſe to complete his creed.” 


PAGE 


_ Hrs next argument is juſt of the fame ſize The word Meſſias muſt, he : 
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Pao 23. He ſays of his fundamentals, . Not without good reaſon, Turke- 


„ pokE, I called them effential and integral parts of our chriſtian and evange- 
* lical faith: and why the vindicator fleers at theſe terms, p. 593. I know no 
« reaſon, but that he cannot confute the application of them. 
Answ. One would think by the word, T refore,. which he uſes here, that 
in the precedent paragraph, he had produced ſome reaſon to juſtify his ridiculous 
uſe of thoſe terms, in his *© thoughts concerning atheiſm, p. 111. But no- 
thing therein will be found tending to it. Indeed, the foregoing paragraph be- 
gins with theſe words, Thus I have briefly ſet before the reader thoſe eyange- 
<« lical truths, thoſe chriſtian principles, which belong to the very eſſence of 
&« chriſtianity.”- Amongſt theſe, there is the word Eſſence: but that from 
thence, or any thing elſe in that paragraph, the uumaſker could, with good 
ſenſe, or any ſenſe at all, infer, as he does, not. without good reaſon, THERE 
« FoRE I called them the ESSENTIAL and INTEGRAL parts of our chriſtian and 
« evangelical faith; requires an extraordinary fort of logick to make out. 
What, I beſeech you, is your good reaſon too, here, upon which you infer, 
Therefore, & For it is impoſſible for any one, but an unmaſker, to find 
one word, juſtifying his uſe of the terms eſſential and integral. But it would, 
be a great reſtraint to the running of the unmaſker's pen, if you ſhould not 
allow him the free uſe of illative particles, where there are no premiſes to ſup- 
port them: and if you ſhould not take affirmations without proof, for reaſon- 
ing, you at once ſtrike off above three quarters of his book, and he will often, 
for ſeveral pages together, have nothing to ſay. As for example, from p. 28. 
to p. 3 5. 3 BY 1 3 1 
55 ſhew, that I did not, without reaſon, ſay, his uſe, of the terms eſ- 
ſential and integral, in the place before quoted, was ridiculous; I muſt mind. 
my reader, that p. 109. of his © thoughts concerning the cauſes of atheiſm,” 
he having faid, that © the epiſtolary writings are fraught with other funda- 


1 


he cloſes his catalogue of them thus : © Theſe are matters of faith contained in 
te the epiſtles, and they are eſſential and integral parts of the goſpel itſelf,” p. 111. 
Now what could be more ridiculous, than, where the queſtion: is about fun- 
damental doctrines, which are the eſſentials of chriſtian religion, without an af- 
ſent to which, a man cannot be a chriſtian ; and ſo he himſelf calls them, p. 21. 
of his ſocinianiſm unmaſked ;” that he ſhould cloſe the liſt he had made of 
fundamental doctrines, i. e. eſſential points of the chriſtian religion; with tell- 
ing his reader, Theſe are eſſential and integral parts of the goſpel itſelf?” i. e. 
Theſe, which I have given you for fundamental, for eſſential doctrines of the 
goſpel, are the fundamental and not fundamental, eſſential and not eſſential 
parts of the goſpel mixed 6s 1 For integral parts, in all the writers I have 
met with, beſides the unmaſker, are contradiſtinguiſhed to eſſential ; and ſignify 
ſuch parts, as the thing can be without, but without them will not be ſo com- 
plete and intire, as with them. Juſt ſuch an acuteneſs, as our unmaſker, would 
any one ſhew, who taking upon him to ſet down the parts eſſential to a man, 
withoyt the having of which, he could not be a man, ſhould name the ſoul, 
the head, the heart, lungs, ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, eyes, ears, tongue, arms, 
legs, hair and nails; and, to make all ſure, ſhould conclude with theſe words ; 
«© Theſe are parts contained” in a man, ** and are eſſential and integral parts of 
“ a man himſelf;“ i. e. They are parts, without ſome of which he cannot be a 
man ; and others, which though they make the man intire, yet he may be a 
man without them : as a man ceaſes not to be a man, though he wants a nail, 
a finger, or an arm, which are integral parts of a man. © Riſum teneatis ?” If 
the unmaſker can make any better ſenſe of his © efſential and integral parts 
« of the goſpel itſelf,” I wil aſk his pardon for my laughing: till then he 
muſt not be angry, if the reader and J laugh too. Beſides, I muſt tell him, 
that thoſe, which he has ſet down, are not the “ integral parts of the chriſtian 
« faith,” any more than the head, the trunk, and the arms, hands and thighs 
are the integral parts of a man : for a man is not intire without the legs and feet 
too. They are ſome of the integral parts indeed; but cannot be called the _ 
- 8 
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the integral, but ſome of the integral parts of the chriſtian faith, out of which 


any of the doctrines, propoſed in the © new teſtament,” are omitted: for what- 


ever is there propoſed,” is propoſed to be believed, and ſo is a part of the chri- 
ſtian faith. Eo os = | og 

- | Berore. I leave his catalogue of the * effential and integral parts” of the 
goſpel, which he has given us, inſtead of one, containing the articles neceſ- 
ſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian, I muſt take notice of what he 
ſays, whilſt he is making it, p. 9. Why then is there a treatiſe publiſhed, 
« to tell the world, that the bare belief of a Meſſiah, is all that is required of a 


* chriſtian?” As if there were no difference between believing a Meſſiah, and 


— 


believing Jeſus to. be the Meſſiah ; no difference between * required of a chri- 
“ ſtan,” and required to make a man a chriſtian, As if you ſhould fay, re- 
nouncing his former idolatry, and being circumciſed and baptized into Moſes, 
was all that was required to make a man an Iſraelite; therefore it was all that 
was required of an Iſraelite. For theſe two falſhoods has he, in this one ſhort 
ſentence, thought fit flily to father upon me, the © humble imitator of the 
« Jeſuits,” as he is pleaſed to call me. And, therefore, I muſt defire him to 


XIII. Watre the © world is told, in the treatiſe that I publiſhed, That 
( the bare belief of a Meſſiah, is all that is required of a chriſtian ?” 


Taz fix next pages, 1. e. from the twenty-eighth to the end of his ſecond 


chapter, being taken up with nothing but pulpit oratory, out of its place; and 


without any reply, applied, or applicable to any thing I have ſaid, in my vindi- 


cation, I ſhall paſs by, till he ſhews any thing in them that is ſo. 

In page 36. this giant in argument, falls on me, and mauls me unmercifully; 
about the epiſtles. He begins thus: The gentleman is not without his eva- 
« ſions, and he ſees it is high time to make uſe of them. This puts him in 
« ſome diſorder. For when he comes to ſpeak of my mentioning his ill treat- 
« ment of the epiſtles. - you may obſerve, that he begins to grow warmer 


than before, Now this meek man is nettled, and one may perceive he is ſen- 


* 


* 


ſible of the ſcandal that he hath given to good people, by his ſlighting the 
ce epiſtolary writings of the holy apoſtles ;. yet he is ſo cunning as to diſguiſe his 
ce paſſion as well as he can.” Let all this impertinent and inconſiſtent ſtuff be ſo. 
I am angry and cannot diſguiſe it, I am cunning and would diſguiſe it, but yet 
the quick-fighted unmaſker has found me out, that I am nettled. What does 


all this notable prologue of hictius doctius, of a cunning man, and in effect 


ce no cunning man, in diſorder, warmed, nettled, in a paſſion, & tend to? but to 


| ſhew, that theſe following words of mine, p. 593, of my vindication, viz. © I 


require you to publiſh to the world thoſe paſſages which ſhew my contempt 
<« of the epiſtles, are ſo full of heat and diſorder, that they need no other an- 


ſwer. But what need I, good fir, do this, when you have done it,yourſelf?” 


A reply, I own, very ſoft; and whether I may not fay, very filly, let the reader 
judge, The unmaſker having accuſed me of contemning the epiſtles, my reply, 
in my vindication, ibid. was thus: Sir, when your angry fit is over, and the 
<« abatement of your paſſion has given way to the return of your ſincerity, I 


© ſhall beg you to read this paſſage in the 584 page of my book. Theſe holy 


« writers (viz. the penmen of the epiſtles) inſpired from above, writ nothing 


« but truth; and in moſt places very weighty truths to us now, for the ex- 
« pounding, clearing and confirming of the chriſtian doctrine, and eſtabliſhing 
« thoſe in it, who had embraced it. And again, p. 585. The other parts [i. e. 
« beſides the goſpels and the Acts] of PIVIE REVELATION are objects of 
« faith, and are ſo to be received; they are truths, of which none that is once 
« known to be ſuch, i. e. revealed, may, or ought to be diſbelieved. And if 
* this does not ſatisfy you, that I have as high a veneration for the epiſtles as 
« you, or any one can have, I require you to publiſh to the world thoſe yas- 


Vor. II. | 7 X © SAGES 


gral parts, where any, that go to make up the whole man, are left out: nor thoſe 
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„After ſuch direct words of 
mine, expreſſing my veneration for that part of divine revelation, which is con- 


tained in the epiſtles, any one but an unmaſker, would bluſh' to charge me 
with contempt of them; without alledging, when ſummon d to it, any word in 


my book to juſtify that charge. 


I hardneſs of forehead were ſtrength of brains, twere two to one of his fide 


againſt any man I ever yet heard of. I require him to publiſh to the world, thoſe 
paſſages, that ſhew my contempt of the epiſtles; and he anſwers me, He need 


42, 


© not do it, for I have done it myſelf.” Whoever had common ſenſe, would 


underſtand, that what I demanded was, that he ſhould ſhew the world where, 


amongſt all I had-publiſhed, there were any paſſages that expreſſed contempt of 
the epiſtles: for it was not expected he ſhould quote paſſages of mine, that I had 


5 never publiſhed, And this acute unmaſker (to this) ſays, 1 had publiſh'd them 


myſelf. - So that the reaſon why he cannot find them, is, becauſe I had pub- 
liſhed them myſelf. But, ſays he, I appeal to to the reader, whether (after 
c your tedious collection out of the four evangeliſts) your paſſing by the epiſtles, 
ee and neglecting wholly what the apoſtles ſay in them, be not publiſhing to the 
« world your contempt of them?“ I demand of him to publiſh to the world 
thoſe paſſages, which ſhew my contempt of the epiſtles: and he anſwers, © He 
« need not, I have done it myſelf.” How does that appear ? I have paſſed by 
the epiſtles, ſays he. My paſſing them by then, are paſſages publiſhed againſt 
the epiſtles? For © publiſhing of paſſages is what you faid, you * need not 
« do,” and what © Thad done.” So that the paſſages I have. publiſhed, con- 
taining a contempt of the epiſtles, are extant in my ſaying nothing of them ? 


Surely this ſame paſſing by has done ſome very ſhrewd diſpleaſure to our poor 


_ *unmalſker, that he fo ſtarts whenever it is but named, and cannot think it con- 


tion remaining to be proved by you, is, 


right orthodox, and 


can diſcover defigns before they are hatched, and all the intrigues of carrying 


tains leſs than excluſion, defiance, and contempt. 


Here, therefore, the propo- 


XIV. THAT one cannot paſs by any thing, without contempt of it.” 


AnD when you have proved it, I ſhall then aſk you, what will become of 


all thoſe parts of ſcripture, all thoſe chapters and verſes, that you have paſſed 


by, in your collection of fundamental articles? Thoſe that you have vouchſafed 
to ſet down, you tell us, © are in the bible, on purpoſe to be believed.” What 
muſt become of all the reſt, which you have omitted? Are they there not to be 
believed? And muſt the reader underſtand you paſſing them by, to be a pub- 
liſhing to the world your contempt of them? If fo, you have unmaſk'd your- 
ſelf : If not, but you may paſs by ſome parts of ſcripture, nay, whole epiſtles, 
as you have thoſe of St. James and St. Jude, without contempt ; Why may not 
I, without contempt, paſs by others; but becauſe you have a liberty to do what 

ou will, and I muſt do but what you, in your good pleaſure, will allow me? 


But if I aſk you, whence you have this privilege above others; you will have 


nothing 19 ſay, except it be according to your uſual {kill in divining, that you 
know my heart, and the thoughts that are in it, which you find not like yours, 
good; but always evil and perverſe, ſuch as I dare not 
own, but hypocritically either ſay nothing of, or declare againſt: but yet, with 
all my cunning, I cannot hide them from you ; your all-knowing penetration 


always finds them out: you know them, or you gueſs at them, as is beſt for 


your turn, and that's as good: and then preſently I am confounded. I doubt, 
whether the world has ever had any two-eyed man your equal, for penetration 
and a quick ſight. The telling by the ſpectator's looks, what card he gueſſes, 
is nothing to what you can do. You take the height of an author's parts, by 
numbering the pages of his book ; you can ſpy an hereſy in him, by his ſaying 
not a ſyllable of it; diſtinguiſh him from the orthodox, by his underſtanding 
places of ſcripture, juſt as ſeveral of the orthodox do; you can repeat by heart 
whole leaves of what is in his mind to ſay, before he ſpeaks a word of it; you 


them 


228928 


* 
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by the ſpirit of orthodoxy; or which is as certain, by your own'good ſpirit o 
invention informing you. Is not this to be an errant conjurer? Wien 


* r* [2 - * 
* 


Bur to your reply. Vou fay, After my TeDrovs collection out of the 
e four evangeliſts, my paſſing by the epiſtles, and neglecting wholly what the 
«apoſtles ſay,” &c. I wondered at firſt why you mentioned not the Acts here, 
as well as the four evangeliſts :' for J have not, as you have in other places obſer- 


ved, been ſparing of collections out of the Acts too. But there was, it ſeems; | 
a neceſſity here for your omitting it: for that would have ſtood too near what. 


followed, in theſe words; and “ neglecting wholly what the apoſtles fay.” For 
if it appeared to the reader, out of your own confeſſion, that I allowed and built 
upon the divine authority of what the apoſtles ſay in the Acts, he could not fo 
_ eaſily be miſled into an opinion, that I contemned what they ſay in their epiſtles. 
But this is but a flight touch of your leger-de-main. © E 


— 


„ 


- AND now I aſk the reader, what he will think of a miniſter of the goſpel, 


who cannot bear the texts of ſcripture T have produced, nor my quotations out of 


the four evangeliſts? This, which in his © thoughts of the cauſes of atheiſm,” 


p. 114. was want of © vivacity and elevation of mind,” want of “ a vein of 


« ſenſe and reaſon, yea, and of elocution too;“ is here, in his © ſocinianiſm 
te unmaſked, a . tedious collection out of the four evangeliſts.” ' Thoſe places I 
have quoted, lie heavy, it ſeems, upon his ſtomach,” and are too many to be got 
off. But it was my buſineſs not to omit one of them, that the reader might 
have a full view of the whole tenor of the preaching of our Saviour and his 
apoſtles, to the unconverted Jews and Gentiles ; and might therein ſee, what 
faith they were converted to, and upon their aſſent to which, they were pro- 
nounced believers, and admitted into the chriſtian church. But the unmaſker 
complains, there are too many of them : he thinks the goſpel, the good news 
of ſalvation, tedious from the mouth of our Saviour and his apoſtles : 'he is of 
opinion, that before the epiſtles were writ, and without believing preciſely what 
he thinks fit to cull out of them, there could be no chriſtians; and if we had 
nothing but the four evangeliſts, we could not be ſaved. And yet tis plain, that 
every fingle one of the four, contains the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt ; and at leaſt, 
they altogether contain all that is neceſſary to ſalvation. If any one doubt of 
this, I refer him to Mr. Chillingworth for ſatisfaction, who hath abundantly 
proved it. „ „ 1 | 
His following words (were he not the ſame unmaſker all through) would 
be beyond parallel. But let us hear why the vindicator did not attempt to 
collect any articles out of theſe writings ; he aſſigns this as one reaſon : © The 
te epiſtles being writ to thoſe who were already believers, it could not be ſup- 
e poſed that they were writ to them, to teach them fundamentals, p. 592. 
Vindic. “ Certainly no man would have conjectured, that he would have uſed 
te ſuch an evaſion as this. I will fay that for him, he goes beyond all ſurmiſes, 
e he is above all conjectures, he hath a faculty wllich no creature on earth can 
« ever fathom.” Thus far the unmaſker, in his oratorical ſtrain. In what fol- 
lows, he comes to his cloſer reaſoning, againſt what I had faid. His words are, 
© Do we not know, that the four goſpels were writ to, and for believers, as well 
« as unbelievers?” Anſw. I grant it. Now let us ſee your inference ; there- 
fore, what theſe holy hiſtorians recorded, that our Saviour and his apoſtles ſaid 
and preached to unbelievers, was ſaid and preached to believers. The diſcourſe 
which our Saviour had with the woman of Samaria, and her townſmen, was ad- 
dreſſed to believers; becauſe St. John writ his goſpel (wherein it is recorded as a 


part of our Saviour's hiſtory) for believers, as well as unbelievers. St. Peter's 


preaching to Cornelius, and St. Paul's preaching at Antioch, at Theffalonica, at 
Corinth, &c. was not to unbelievers, for their converſion ; becauſe St. Luke de- 


dicates his hiſtory of the Acts of the apoſtles to Theophilus, who was a chri- 


ſtian, as the unmaſker ſtrenuouſſy proves in this paragraph. Juſt as if he ſhould 
ſay, that the diſcourſes which Cæſar records, he had upon ſeveral occaſions with 
the Gauls, were not addreſſed to the Gauls alone, but to the Romans alſo ; be- 


cauſe his commentaries were writ for the Romans, as well as others: or that the 
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3 PERUSED. the preachings of our RK a his apoſiles to the ea 
a world, to ſee, what they taught and required to be believed, to make men chri- 
tians: and all theſe I ſet don, and leave the world to judge what they con- 
tained. The epiſtles, which were all Written to: thoſe. who had embraced the 
| faith, and were all chriſtians already, I thought would not ſo diſtinctly ſhew, | 
what were thoſe doctrines which were abſolutely; neceſſary to make men chri- 
ſtians; they being not writ to convert unbelievers, but to build up thoſe who 
were already believers, in their moſt. en ho his is plainly;oxpreſſed in 
the epiſle..to., the Hebrews, chap. v. II, &. hom (i. e. Chriſt) we 
3 have many things to ſay, and hard to be at. hr ſeeing ye are all dull of hear- 
« ing. For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye haye need that one 
ce teach-you again, which be the firſt principles of the oracles of God; and are 
*< become ſuch as have need of milk, and not of ſtrong meat. For every one 
that uſeth milk, is unſkilful in the word of n for he is a babe: 
but ſtrong meat belongeth to him that is of full age, even thoſe, who by rea- 
<. ſon of uſe have their ſenſes exerciſed, to diſcern both good and bad. Therefore, 
leaving the principles of the doctrine of Chriſt, let us go on unto perfection, 
* not laying again the foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith 
e towards, God, and of the doctrine of baptiſm, and of laying on of hands, 
and of the reſurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment.“ Here the 
apoſtle ſhews,. what was his deſign in writing this epiſtle, not to teach them the 
fundamental doctrines of the chriſtian religion, but to lead them on to more 
perfection; that is, to greater degrees of knowledge, of the wiſe deſign, and 
wonderful contrivance and carrying on of the goſpel, and the evidence of it; 
Which he makes out in this epiſtle, by ſhewing its correſpondence with the old 
teſtament, and particularly with the œconomy of the Moſaical conſtitution, 
Here I might aſk the unmaſker, Whether thoſe many things which St. Paul tells 
the Hebrews, he had to ſay of Chriſt, (hard to be uttered to them, becauſe they 
were dull of hearing) had not an immediate reſpect to the occaſion, author, 
ec way, means, or iſſue of their redemption and ſalvation?“ And therefore, 
« whether they were ſuch things, without the knowledge of which they could 
te not be ſaved?” as the unmaſker ſays of ſuch things, p. 23. And the like I 
might aſk him, concerning thoſe things which the apoſtle tells the Corinthians, 
I epiſt. chap. iii. 2. that they were not able to bear,” For much to the ſame 
purpoſe he ſpeaks to the Corinthians, epiſt. 1. chap. iii. as in the above-cited 
places he did to the Hebrews ; That he, as a wiſe maſter-builder had laid 
e the foundation: and that foundation he himſelf tells us, is, © Jeſus the Meſ- 
« fiah;” and that there is no other foundation to be laid. And that in this he 
laid the foundation of chriſtianity at Corinth, St. Luke records, Acts xviii. 4. 
in theſe words, Paul, at Corinth, reaſoned in the ſynagogue every ſabbath- 
« day, and teſtified to the Jews, that Jeſus was the Meffiah.” Upon which 
Ys he tells them, there might be a ſuperſtructure. But that, what is 
built on the foundation, is not the foundation, I think I need not prove. He 
further tells them, that he had deſired to build upon this foundation; but withal 
| fays, he had fed them till then © with milk, and not with meat; becauſe they 
< were babes, and had not been able to bear it, neither were they yet able. 
And therefore this epiſtle, we ſee, is almoſt wholly ſpent in reproofs of their 
miſcarriages, and in exhortations and inſtructions relating to practice ; and very 
little ſaid in it, for the explaining any part of the great myſtery of ſalvation, con- 
tained in the goſpel. 

By theſe paſſages we may ſee, (were it not evident to common 9955 elk 
from the nature of things) that the deſign of theſe epiſtles was not to lay the 
foundations, or teach the principles of the chriſtian religion; they being writ 
to thoſe who had received them, and were chriſtians already. The ſame holds 
in all the other epiſtles; and therefore the epiſtles ſeemed not to me the propereſt 


Parte of ſeripture to give us that foundation, diſtinct from all the eben 
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built on it; becauſe in the epiſtles, the latter was the thing propoſed, rather 
than the former. For the main intention of the apoſtles, in writing their epi- | 1 
ſtles, could not be to du what was done already; to lay down barely the founda- 
tons of chriſtianity, to thoſe who were chtiſtians already; but to build upon 
it ſome farther explication of it, which either their particular circumſtances, of 
a general evidencing of the truth, wiſdom, excellencies, and privileges, &c. of 
the goſpel required. This was the reaſon that perſuaded me to take the articles 3 
of faith, abſolutely neceſſary to be received to make a man a chriſtian, only e 
from the preachings of our Saviour and his apoſtles to the unconverted world, as 50 
laid down in the biſtorical part of the new teſtament : and I thought it a good Fr 
reaſon, it being paſt doubt, that they in their preachings propoſed to the uncon- "= 
verted, all that was neceſſary to be believed, to make them chriſtians ; and alſo, 
that that faith, upon a profeſſion whereof any one was admitted into the church, 
as a believer, had all that was neceſſary in it to make him a chriſtian ;- becauſe, 
if it wanted any thing neceſſary, he had neceffarily not been admitted: unleſs 
we can ſuppoſe, that any one was admitted into the chriſtian church by our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles, who was not yet a chriſtian z or pronounced a believer, 
who yet wanted ſomething neceſſary to make him a believer, i. e. was a be- 
heyer and not a believer, at the ſame time. But what thoſe articles were, which 
had been preached to thoſe, to whom the epiſtles were writ, and upon the bet 
lief whereof they had been admitted into the chriſtian church, and became; as 
they are called, © believers, faints, faithful, ele&,” &c. could not be collected 
out of the epiſtles. This, though it were my reaſon, and muſt be a reaſon to 
every one, who would make this inquiry ; and the unmaſker quotes the place 
where I told him it was my reaſon ; yet he, according to his never-erring illu- 
mination, flatly tells me, p. 38, that it was not; and adds, „Here then is 
« want of ſincerity,” &c. I muſt deſire him, therefore, to prove what he ſays, 
pag. 38. vis. 


XV. Tnar, e by the ſame argument, that T would perſuade, that the fun- 
damentals are not to be ſought for in the epiſtles, he can prove that theß 

ce are not to be ſought for in the golpels and in the Acts; becauſe even theſe 

<<. wares eit do then that bees... l inal on, f 
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Ax next I defire him to prove, what he alſo ſays in the ſame page, viz. 
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85 XVI. Tuar the epiſtles being writ to thoſe that believed, Was not an argu- 
et ment that I did make u p. l e e 


_. Hs tells us, p. 38. That it is the argument whereby I would perſuade: and 
in the very ſame page, a few lines lower, ſays, That it is not the argument I 
e did make uſe of. . Who, but an errant: unmaſker, would contradict himſelf 
ſo flatly in the fame breath? And yet, upon that, he raiſes a complaint of my 
Fox © want of {incerity” in one of us, we need not go far for-an inftanee! 
The next paragraph, p. 38,--40. affords us a groſs one df it: wherein the un- 
maſker argues ſtrongly, not againſt any thing I had ſaid, but againſt an untruth 
of his own ſetting up. Towards the latter end of the paragraph, p. 40. he has 
theſe words : * It is manifeſt, that the apoſtles, in their epiſtles, taught funda- 
e mentals ; which is contrary to what this gentleman ſays, that ſuch a thing 
could not be ſuppoſed.” And therefore the unmaſker has taken a great deal 
ol pains to ſhew, that there are fundamental doctrines to be found in the epiſtles; 
as if I had denied it. And, to lead the reader into an opinion that J had faid fo, 
igri down theſe words, could not be ſuppoſed ;” as if they were my words. 
And ſo they are, but not to that purpoſe. © And-therefore he did well not to 
quote the page, leſt the reader, by barely turning to the place, ſhould have a 
clear fight of falſhood, inſtead of that ſincerity, which he would make the 
teader believe, is wanting in me. My words, p. 584. © of the reaſonableneſs 
of chriſtianity,” are, Non CAN TT BE SUPPOSED, that the ſending ef 
Vor. II. : 1 e ſuch 
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4 Second Vindication 660 the: nota - 


* 88 3 was the reaſon of the apoſtles writing to dny of them“ 
N And a little lower: Ihe epiſtles therefore being all written to thoſe who were 
ee already believets and chriſtians, the occaſion and end of writing them could 


ee not be, to: inſtruct them in that which was neceſſary to make them chri. 
« ſtians.“ The thing then, that I denied, was not, that there were any funda. 


mentals in the epiſtles. For, ibid. I have theſe expreſs words: I do not deny, 


e but. the great doctrines of the chriſtian faith are dropt here and there, and 
* ſcattered = and down in moſt of them.” And therefore he might have 


ſoared his endeavours, in the next paragraph, to prove, that there may be fun- 
damentals found in the epiſtles, till he finds ſomebody that denies it. And here 


again, I muſt repeat 11 an en that MER this 1 1 writer Is 8 ſo "Om : 
1 VVV l 


XVII. Warne. it is 5 that I &y, 0 * that i it cannot be erbse, that were are 
Be eee ene in the e Hot | . 


1 he hopes ö to thift it off by the word Taught, 1 48 fallaciouſly put 
in; as if (gs meant, that there were ſome fundamental articles taught, neceſſary 
to be believed to make them chriſtians, in the epiſtles, which thoſe whom they 
were writ to, knew not before : in this ſenſe; 1 do _ it : and then ey will 


be the 
XVII i remaining upon him to prove, viz. 5 


57 TAT 8 are Frontal articles nadeſfory: to be babe to make A 
c man a chriſtian, taught in the N WIA 888 whom they v were 


vit to, knew not before,” A1 3 


Tur former part of his next paragraph, p. 40. runs thus: Hear another 
feigned ground of his omitting the epiſtles, viz. becauſe the fundamental articles 


are here promiſcuouſly, and without diſtinction, mixed with other - traths.” 


41. But who ſees not, that this is a mere eluſion? For on the ſame account 
ie he might have forborn to ſearch for fundamental articles in the goſpels; for 


they do not lie there together, but are diſperſed up and down. The doctri- 


* nal and hiſtorical: parts are mixed with one another, but he pretends to ſever 
« them. Why then did he not make a ſeparation between the doctrines in the 
«« epiſtles, and thoſe other matters that are treated of there? He has nothing to 
a OY to this, and therefore we muſt again look —_ what he has ſuggeſted, 
* as a caſt of his ſhuffling faculty. 

Tux argument contained in theſe words is this: A man cannot well diſtin- 
1 fundamental from non- fundamental doctrines in the epiſtles, where they 
are promiſcuouſly mixed with non- fundamental doctrines: therefore he cannot 
well diſtinguiſh fundamental doctrines from others in the goſpels, and the Acts, 
where they are mixed with matters of fact. As if he ſhould ſay, one cannot 
well diſtinguiſn a batchelor of divinity from other divines, where ſeveral of 
them ſtand together promiſcuouſly in the ſame. habit ; therefore one cannot di- 
Ning uiſh a batchelor of divinity from a Billingſgate orator, where they ſtand to- 
1 in their diſtinct habits: or that it is as eaſy to diſtinguiſh fine gold, from 
that of a little lower allay, where ſeveral pieces of each are mixed together; as 
it is to i pieces of fine gold from pieces of ſilver, which my are mixed | 
among. 

bw it ſeems, the unmaſker thinks it is as. eaſy. to diſtinguiſh between fun- 
damental and not fundamental doctrines, in a. writing of the ſame author, 
where they are promiſcuouſly mixed together, as it is to diſtinguiſn between a 
fundamental doctrine of faith, and a relation of matter of fact, where they are 
intermixedly reported in the ſame hiſtory. When he has proved this, the un- 


maſker will have more reaſon to tax me with eluſion, ſhuffling and feigning, 
in the reaſon I gave for not collecting fundamentals out of the epiſtles. Till 


men, all that noiſe muſt ſtand amongſt thoſe ridiculous airs of * 115 vic- 
tory, 
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tory, which he ſo often gives himſelf, without the leaſt advantage to his cauſe, 
or edification of his reader, though he ſhould a thouſand times ſay, That I have 
« nothing to reply.” | e SD N 


Ix the latter part of his paragraph, he ſays, That neceſſary truths, funda- | 
e mental principles, may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that are not ſuch, in the = 
« epiſtolary writings, by the nature and importance of them, by their immediate | =_ 
« xreſpect to the author and means of our falvation.” Anſw. If this be fo, I _—_ 
deſire him to give me a definitive collection of fundamentals out of the epiſtles, . 
as T have given one out of the Goſpels and the Acts. If he cannot do that, 'tis | 4 
plain, he hath here given a diſtinguiſhing mark of fundamentals, by which he = 
himſelf cannot diſtinguiſh them. But yet I am the ſhuffler, = 
THz argument in the next paragraph, p. 41. is this: | 5 
* NECESSARY doctrines of faith, ſuch as God abſolutely demands to be be- 
< lieved for juſtification, may be diſtinguiſhed from rules of holy living, with 
* which they are mixed in the epiſtles; therefore doctrines of faith neceſſary, 
« and not neceſſary to be believed to make a man a Chriſtian, may be diſtin- 
„ guiſhed, as they ſtand mixed in the epiſtles.” Which is as good ſenſe as to 
ſay, lambs and kids may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed in the ſame penn, where they 
are together, by their different natures : therefore the lambs I abſolutely demand 
of you, as neceſſary to ſatisfy me, may be diſtinguiſhed from others in the ſame 
penn, where they are mixed, without any diſtinction. Doctrines of faith, and 
precepts of practiſe, are as diſtinguiſhable as doing and believing; and thoſe as 
eafily diſcernible one from another, as thinking and walking: but doctrinal pro- 
ſitions, all of them of divine revelation, are of the ſame authority, and of 1 ” 
the ſame ſpecies, in reſpect of the neceſſity of believing them; and will be 
eternally undiſtinguiſhable into neceſſary, and not neceſſary to be believed, till 
there be ſome other way found to diſtinguiſh them, than that they are in a 
book, which is all of divine revelation. Though therefore doctrines of faith; 
and rules of practiſe, are very diſtinguiſhable in the epiſtles, yet it does not fol- 
fow from thence, that fundamental and not fundamental doctrines, points neceſ- 
fary and not neceſſary to be believed to make men Chriſtians, are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable in the epiſtles. Which, therefore, remains to be proved: and it re- 
mains incumbent upon him, A 1 9 0 e 


3 0 5 » 


XVIII. To ſet down the marks, whereby the dodtrines delivered in the 
ce epiſtles, may eaſily and exactly be diſtinguiſhed into fundamental, and 
not fundamental articles of faith.“ 1 


- ALL the reſt of that paragraph, containing nothing againſt me, muſt be 
bound up with a great deal of the like ſtuff, which the unmaſker has put into 
his book, to ſhew the world he does not © imitate me in impertinence, inco- 
te herences, and trifling excurſions,” as he boaſts in his firſt paragraph. Only 
I ſhall deſire the reader to take the whole paſſage concerning this matter, as it 
ſtands in my © reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity,” p. 584, &c. I do not deny, but 
te the great doctrines of the chriſtian faith are dropt here and there, and ſcatter- 
c ed up and down in moſt of them. But tis not in the epiſtles we are to learn, 
« what are the fundamental articles of faith, where they are promiſcuouſly, 
ce and without diſtinction, mixed with other truths and diſcourſes, which were 
“(though for edification indeed, yet) only occaſional. We ſhall find and diſ- 
ct cern thoſe. great and neceſſary points beſt, in the preaching of our Saviour 
ce and his apoſtles, to thoſe who were yet ſtrangers and ignorant of the faith, 
te to bring them in, and convert them to it.“ And then let him read theſe 
words, which the unmaſker has quoted out of them: * It is not in the epiſtles, 
« that we are to learn what are the fundamental articles of faith, they were 
« written for the reſolving of doubts, and reforming of miſtakes; with his in- 
troduction of them in theſe words: he commands the reader not to ſtir a jot fur- 
« ther than the Acts.“ If I ſhould aſk him where that command appears, he 
muſt have recourſe to his old ſhift, that he did not mean as he ſaid, or elſe 
ſtand convicted of a malicious untruth. An orator is not bound to ſpeak 2255 


4 Second Vindicat DN < 1. & 


truth, 1 a en, be. But this unmaſkeer's writing 95a me vl exe 
cuſe him from being of the latter: and then, why may not falſhoods paſs for 
rhetorical $a." 1g in one who hath been uſed to popular haranguing 3 to 
which men are not generally ſo ſevete as ſttictly to examine them, and expect 
that they ſhould always be found to contain nothing but preciſe. truth, and ſtrict 
reaſoning? But yet I muſt not forget to put upon his 1 Wen e 
of 6a which he has, p. 42. and alle him to bew. A Aiden Br © o0 


| Xx « © Warns. it is chat command d my reader not to o ſtr a ajot further, tha 


7 * hes 8 is at his t Water, 


hn next two 8 
of . ity the Miſhna, out of which he takes 


claiming without proving. Tris 


his good breeding, as it told bim, that a well · bred and well- taught man an- 
x 5 to the firſt, in the firſt place,” had not given him this rule too, about 


order, viz. That proving ſhould go before condemning ; elſe all the fierce exag- 
gerations ill language can heap up, are but empty ſcurrility. But tis no won - 


der that the Jewiſh doctors ſhould not provide rules for a chriſtian divine, turn- 


ed unmaſker, For where a cauſe is to be maintained, and a book to be writ, 
and arguments are not at hand, -yet ſomething muſt be found to fill it ; ; railing 


in ſuch caſes is much eaſier than reaſoning, . where a man's parts lie 


that way... 

T ꝝxx firſt of theſe partgraghs, p. 42, he begins thus: But let us hear fur- 
e ther what this vindicator faith to excuſe his rejection of the doctrines contain- 
ce ed in the epiſtles, and his putting us off with one article of faith.” And then 

he quotes theſe following words of mine: What if the author deſigfied his 


« treatiſe, as the title ſhews, chiefly: for thoſe who were not yet thoroughly 
« and firmly chriſtians : purpoſing to work upon thoſe, who either poly dif- 


« believed, or doubted of the truth of the chriſtian akon hh ph 

 Answ. This, as he has put it, is a downright falſhood. For the worde he 
quotes were not uſed by me, to excuſe my rejection of the doctrines contain- 
ed in the epiſtles, or to prove there was but one article; but a as a enen "wy 
I omitted the mention of ſatisfaction. 

To demonſtrate this, I ſhall ſet down the whole paſſage, « as it is, p. 890. of 
my vindication, where it runs thus: 

Bur what will become of me that I hire not mentioned Gatisfadtion py 

« PossIBLY this reverend gentleman would have had charity enough for a 
« known writer of the brotherhood, to have found it by an innuendo in thoſe 
« words above quoted, of laying down his life for another, But every thing 
« is to be ſtrained here the other way, For the author of the . reaſonableneſs 
e of chriſtianity,” &c, is of neceſſity to be repreſented as a ſocinian; or elſe his 
« book may be read, and the truths in it, which Mr, Edwards likes not, be re- 
« ceived; and people put upon examining. - Thus one, as full of happy con- 
10 jectures and ſuſpicions as this gentleman, might be apt to argue. But what 


« if the author deſigned his treatiſe, as the title ſhews, chiefly for thoſe who 


« were not yet thoroughly or firmly chriſtians ; propoſing to work on thoſe, 


790 . who * wholly eien or doubted of che truth of the chriſtian reli- 
* gion?” 

ke this he tells me, p, 43. that my * tile ſays nothing for me” i. e. ſhews 
not that I deſigned wy book for thoſe that dilbelived, or doubted of the chri- 
ſtian religion. 

As w. I thought that a title that profeciſed the rexſtinablenvl of any docuine, 
ſhewed it was intended for thoſe that were not fully ſatisfied of the reaſonable- 
neſs: of it; unleſs books are to be writ to convince thoſe of any thing, who are 
convinced already. 
ſhould judge by his manner of treating this ſubject, with declamation inſtead of 
argument, one would think, that he meant it for no body but thoſe who where 
of his mind already. I thought therefore, © the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, 


2 as delivered 1 in the ſcripture, a yg title to __ whom it was mean 
5 mean 


\ 


But poflibly, this may be the unmaſker's'way : and if one 
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meant for: and, I thank God, I can with ſatisfaction ay, it has not wanted its 
effect upon ſome of them. But the unmaſker proves N that, that I could 
not deſign it chiefly for diſbelievers or doubtets of the chriſtian religion. “For, 
anſays he, p. 43. how thoſe that wholly diſtegard and diſbelieve the ſctiptures of 
the new teſtament, as Gentiles, Jews, Mahometans, and Atheiſts, do,” (I 
crave leave to put in theiſts, inſtead of atheiſts, for a reaſon preſently to be 


mentioned) '* are like to attend to the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, as delivered - 


1 Ti. 2 J ²˙ ˙ w Ä U 1 i - - n i 4 » } 
$17 the ſcripture, is not to be conceived * and therefore, we look upon this as 


ceere hat and ſophiſtty, Anſw. Though the unmalſker teaches good breed- 
ing dut of the Miſhfa, yet I thought he had been a miniſter of the goſpel, and 
had taught chriſtianity out of the ſeripture. Why! good fir," k you teach 
Jews and Mahometans chriſtianity out of the talmud and alcoran ; becauſe they 
are the books, that at preſent, they attend to and believe? Or would you, lay- 
ing by the authority of all books, preach religion to infidels, in your own name, 
and by your on authority, laying aſide the ſcripture?” © Ts it not to be con- 
es ceived,“ no not by a chriſtian divine, that the way to make unbelievers chri- 


ſtians, is to ſhe v them the reaſonableneſs of the religion contained in the ſcrip- 7 
tures? But it ſeems the unmalker has a peculiar way of preaching and propagat- 


* 


ping! et een ab 3g Bi do Ont, 0751s 
Ix the beginning of this paragraph, p. 45, the unmaſker, that is always a 
fair interpreter” of my meaning, and never fails to know it better than I do, tells 
me, That by thoſe that wholly diſbelieve, I muſt mean atheiſts, Turks, 
Jews, and pagans, and by thoſe that are not firmly chriſtians, a few weak 
«, chriſtians. But did our unmaſker never hear of unbelievers, under a deno- 
mination” diſtinct from that of atheiſts, Turks, Jews and pagans ? Whilſt the 
pulpit and the preſs have ſo often had up the name of theiſts or deiſts, has that 
name wholly eſcaped him? *T'was theſe T chiefly deſigned, and I believe, no- 
body of all that read my vindication, but the unmaſker, miſtook me, if he did. 
But there at leaſt, p. 591. he might have found the name, as of a fort of un- 
| believers not unknown amongſt us. But, whatever he thought, it was conve- 
nient, and a ſort of prudence in him (when he would perſuade others, that I 
had not a deſign, which I fay I had) to leſſen as much as he could, and cover 
the need of any ſuch defign ; and fo make it, that I could not intend my book 
to work upon thoſe that diſbelieved, or did not firmly believe; by inſinuating, 
there were few or none ſuch amongſt us. Hence he ſays, that by thoſe that are 
not thoroughly and firmly chriſtians, © I mean a FEM weak chriſtians ;” as well 

as under thoſe, who wholly diſbelieve, he left the theiſts out of my meaning. 
Jam very glad to hear from the unmasker, that there are but few weak chri- 


ſtians, few that have doubts about the truth of chriſtianity amongſt us. But 


if there be not a great number of deiſts, and that the preventing their increaſe 


be not worth every true chriſtian's care and endeavours, thoſe who have been 


ſo loud againſt them, have been much to blame; and I wiſh to God, there were 
no reaſon for their complaints. For theſe therefore, I take the liberty to ſay, as 
I did before, that I chiefly deſigned my book; and ſhall not be aſhamed of this 
ſophiſtry, as you call it, if it can be fophiſtry, to alledge a matter of fact that I 
know; till you have arguments to convince me, that you know my intention in 
publiſhing it, better than 1 do myſelf. And I ſhall think it ſtill no blameable pru- 
dence, however you exclaim 'againſt prudence, (as perhaps you have ſome rea- 
ſan) that © I mentioned only thoſe advantages, that all chriſtians are agreed in; 
te and that I obſerved that command of the apoſtle, Rom. xiv. 1. Him that 


e ig weak in the faith, receive ye, but not to doubtful diſputations ;” without 


te being a ſocinian. I think I did not amiſs, that I offered to the belief of thoſe 
ct that ſtood off, that, and only that, which our Saviour and his apoſtles preached 
ce for the reducing the unconverted world. And would any one think, he in 


« earneſt went about to perſuade men to be chriſtians, who ſhould uſe that as an 


« argument to recommend the goſpel, which he has obſerved men to lay hold 


« on as an objection againſt it? To urge ſuch points of controverſy as neceſſary 


tc articles of faith, when we ſee our Saviour and the apoſtles urged them not as 
or. II. e „„ | neceſ- 


ing chriſtianity without the ſcripture; as ſome men have a peculiar way of diſ- 


647 
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« he firl publiſhed his notions, / and (as the reſult, of chat) che; now begins to 


which they did not put there. For truly, I am not a maker of creeds ; nor 


my- © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” ſome whereof, which I took out of the 
goſpels, I mentioned in my vindication, p. 590, and others of them, which 1 
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nts } na 
i i '. j . | 
uld any one blame ;my-pradence,.Iif I (mentioned | 


nee 
- free he writ, into prudence., I know whence he had this method, 


« (and tis li has taken | 

1 or 's ifhonary Jeſuits, that went to preach the goſpel to the people of China. 
« We are told, that they in ſtructed them in ſome matters relating to our Savi- 
our; they let them know that Jeſus was the Meſſias, the perſon promiſed to 


« dential Racovian. And there ends the rattling, for this time; not to be out- 


x 
* 


Tur I may keep the due diſtance in our different ways of writing, I ſhall 


there is not any ſuch word in any one of the epiſtles, or other books of the new 
teſtament, in my bible, as ſatisfying, or ſatisfaction made by our Saviour; and 
ſo I could not put it into my © chriſtianity as delivered in the ſcripture.” If 
mine be not a true bible, I defire you to furniſh me with one that is more or- 
thodox ; or if the tranſlators have hid that main article of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, they are the © betrayers of chriſtianity, and contemners of the epiſtles,” 
who did not put it there; and not I, who did not take a word from thence; 


FER either to the ſcripture, or to the fundamental articles of the chriſtian 
religion. Po ee i A e e + 

Bor you, will ſay, fatisfaftion, though not named in the epiſtles, yet may 
plainly be collected out of them. Anſw. And ſo it may out of ſeveral places in 


took 


vw 


. 
' 
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took out of the epiſtles, I ſhall point out to you tow ths p. 529. 1 ſay, the deſign 
nd p. 5 50. 1 ſpeak of the 


of our Saviour 's coming was to be '0FFERED up; ar 


work of our REDEMPT1ON; words Which; in the epiſtles, are taken to im- 


ply ſatisfaction. And therefore if that be enbugh, 1 ſoe not, but I may be free 
from betraying chriſtianity; but if it be heceMry to name the word Satisfaction, 


and he that does not ſo, is a betrayer of chriſtianity, you will do well to conſi- 
der, how you will acquit the holy apoſtles from that bold imputation; which 
if it be extended as far as it will go, will ſcarce come ſhort of blaſphemy : for 
I do not remember, that dur Saviour has any where named ſatisfaction, or im- 
plied it plainer in any words, than thoſe T have quoted from him; and he, I 

pe, will eſcape the intemperance of your tongue; e. 
Tou tell me, 1 had my © prudence from the miſſionary 2 in China, 
*:who-concealed' our Saviour's ſufferings and death, becauſe T undertake to in- 
i ſtruct the world in chriſtianity, with an omiſſion of its principal articles.” 
And I pray, ſir, from whom did you learn your prudence, when, taking upon 
vou to teach the fundamental doctrines of chriſtianity, in your © thoughts con- 
<--cerningi the cauſes of atheiſm,” you left out ſevetal, that you have been plea- 
ſed fince to add in your © Socinianiſm unmaſked ? Ot if I, as you ſay here, be- 
tray chriſtianity by this omiſſion of this principal article; what do you, who 
are à profeſſed teacher of it, if you omit any principal article, which your pru- 
dence is ſo wary in, that you will not fay you have given us all that are neceſ- 


ſary to ſalvation, in that liſt you have laſt publiſhed? I pray, who acts beſt the 


Jeſuit, (whoſe humble imitator, you fay, I am) you or T? when, pretending 


to give a catalogue of fundamentals, you have. not reduced them to direct propo- 


ſitions ; but have left ſome of them indefinite, to be collected as every one pleafes: 
and inſtead of telling us it is a perfect catalogue of fundamentals, plainly ſhuffle 
it off, and tell me, p. 22. If that will not content me, you are ſure you can 
<<; do nothing that will: if I require more, it is folly in you to comply with 
ne N part of what you here ſay, I on to you, ſavours not much of 


the ſkill of a Jeſuit. You confeſs your inability, and I believe it to be perfect- 


ly true: that if what you have done already (which is nothing at all) © will 
“not content me, you are ſure, you can do nothing that will content me,” or 
any reaſonable man, that ſhall demand of you a complete catalogue of funda- 
mentals. But you make it up pretty well, with a confidence becoming one of 
that order. For he muſt have rubbed his forehead hard, who in the ſame trea- 
tiſe, where he ſo ſeverely condemns the imperfection of my liſt of fundamentals, 
confeſſes that he cannot give a complete catalogue of his own. 5 

You publiſh to the world in this 44th, and the next page, that « hide 


bo 


from the people, the main articles of the chriſtian religion; Idifguiſe the faith 


e of the goſpel; betray chriſtianity itſelf, and imitate the Jeſuits that went to 
preach the goſpel to the people of China, by my omiſſion of its principal or 
„ main articles.” | 7 „ JVC 
Axsw. I know not how I diſguiſe the faith of the goſpel, &c. in imitation 
of the Jeſuits in China ; unleſs taking men off from the inventions of men, and 
recommending to them the reading and ſtudy of the holy ſcripture, to find what 
the goſpel is, and requires, be a difguifing the faith of the goſpel, a betray- 
ing of chriſtianity, and an imitating the Jeſuits.” Beſides, fir, if one may 
aſk you, In what ſchool did you learn that prudent warineſs and referve, which 
ſo eminently appears, p. 24. of you ſocinianiſm unmaſked, in theſe words: 
The articles,” (meaning thoſe which you had before enumerated as funda- 
mental articles) of faith, © are ſuch as muft Id so MEASURE be known 


< and aſſented to by a chriſtian, ſuch as muſt GENERALLY be received, and 


te embraced by him?” You will do well the next time, to ſet down, how far 
your fundamentals muſt be known, aſſented to, and received; to avoid the ſuſ- 
Picion, that there is a little more of Jeſuitiſm in theſe expreſſions, © in ſome 
© meaſure known and aſſented to, and generally received and embraced,” than 
what. becomes a fincere proteſtant preacher of the goſpel. For your ſpeaking ſo 


doubtfully of knowing and aſſenting to thoſe, which you give us for fundamental 


doctrines, which belong (as you ſay) to the very eſſence of chriſtianity, will hard- 
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Ay 5 being — to your want big ee or want of feneerity, And 
indeed, the word, General, is in famibat uſe with you; and ſtands you in good 
ſtead, When you would ſay ſomething you know not what ; as 1 tl ee oe 
caſion to remark to you, When. I come to yout 9iſt page. 
Founxrnxx, I do not remember here it Was, that I: thenfionediic or 5 
| 1 to ſet down all the. * « principal or main articles of chriſtianity? To change 
the terms of the queſtion, from articles neceſſary to be believed to make a man 
a chriſtian, into principal or main articles, looks a little Jeſuitical. But to fast 
by that: the apoſtles, when they <. went. to preach the goſpel to people, as 
much ſtrangers to it as the Chineſes were, when the Europeans came firſt a- 
mongſt them, Did they hide from the people the main articles of the chrſtian 
2 . werf diſguiſe the faith of the goſpel, and betray chriſtianity itſelf?“ If 
they did not I am ſure I have not: for 1 haye not omitted any of the main ar- 
0 which they preached. to the unbelieving world. Thoſe I have ſet down, 
with ſo much care, not to omit any of them, that you blame me for it more 
than once, and call it tedious. However you are pleaſed to inden condemn 
the apoſtles, in the caſe, of your ſupreme determination, I am very indifferent. 
If you think fit to condemn them for , diſguiſing or betraying the chriſtian re- 
« ligion,“ becauſe, they ſaid no more of ſatisfaction, than I have done, in their 
preachin at firſt, to their unbelieving auditors, Jews or heathens, to make them, | 
as I ink, chriſtians, (for that I am now ſpeaking of) I ſhall not be ſorry to 
be found in their company, under what cenſure ſoever. If you are pleaſed gra- 
ciouſſy to take off your cenſure from hems: for- this omiſſion, 1 W chm * 
ſhare in the ſame indulgence. to & 71 01 
Bur to come to what, perhaps, you will think: yourſelf a Little x more con- 
cerned not to cenſure, than what the apoſtles did ſo long ſince; for you have 
iven inſtances of being very apt to make bold with the he. Pray tell me, does 
8 ce church of England admit people into the church of Chriſt at hap-hazard ? 
Or without ai ing, and requiring a profeſſion. of all that is neceſſary to be be- 
lieved to make a man a chriſtian ? If ſhe does not, I deſire you to turn to the 
baptiſm of thoſe of riper years in our liturgy: where the prieſt, 'afking the con- 
vert particularly, whether he believes the apoſtles creed, which he repeats to 
him; upon his profeſſion that he does, and that he deſires to be baptized into 
that fait ; . without one word of any other articles, baptizes him; and then de- 
dare 7 5 a chriſtian, in theſe words:. We receive this perſon into the con- 
« gregation of Chriſt's flock, and ſign him with the ſign of the croſs, in token 
« that he ſhall not be aſhamed,—to conTINUE Chrilt's faithful ſoldier and 
« ſervant.“ In all this there is not one word of ſatisfaction, no more than in my 
k, nor ſo much neither. And here I aſk you, Whether for this omiſſion, you 
kf pronounce that the church of © England diſguiſes the faith of the goſpel ?” 
However you think fit to treat me, yet methinks you ſhould not let yourſelf looſe 
ſo freely againſt our firſt reformers, and the fathers of our church ever ſince, as 
to call them © Betrayers of chriſtianity itſelf;” becauſe they think not ſo much 
neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian, as you are pleaſed to put down 
in your articles; but omit, as well as I, your © main article of ſatisfaction. 
Having thus notably harangued upon the occaſion of my ſaying, © Would 
60 any one blame my prudence ?” and thereby made me.a © Socinian, a Jeſuit, 
* and a Er of r det, ” he has! in that answered all; that ſuch a 


n 


e p. „ % my 1 ee of chend ene, as the title ſhews, . 
deſigned chiefly for thoſe who were not yet ee 0 or pu- chriſtians.” 

He replies, and I deſire him to prove 50 9s | 
I | 1 N xx. Tuar 
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NX. TRA I pretend a deſign of my book, which was never ſo much as 
thought of, till I was follicited by my brethren to vindicate it.” 


-» ALL the reſt in this paragraph, bring either nothing to this place of the Ro- 
mans, or what I have anſwered elſewhere, needs no farther anſwer. _ 
Tux next two paragraphs, p. 46,--49. are meant for an anſwer to ſome- 
thing I had ſaid concerning the apoſtles creed, upon the occafion of his charging 
my book with ſocinianiſm. They begin thus 
Tuts author of the new chriſtianity” [Anſw. This new chriſtianity is as 
old as the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles, and a little older than the 
unmaſker's ſyſtem] © wiſely objects, that the apoſtles creed hath none of thoſe 
articles which I mention,” p. 591, &c. Anſw. If that author wiſely objects, 
the unmaſker would have done well to have replied wiſely. But for a man 
wiſely to reply, it is in the firſt place requſite, that the objection be truly and 
fairly ſet down in its full force, and not repreſented ſhort, and as will beſt ſerve 
the anſwerer's turn to reply to. This is neither wiſe nor honeſt: and this firſt 
part of a wiſe reply, the unmaſker has failed in. This will appear from my 


words, and the occaſion of them. The unmaſker had accuſed my book of ſo- 


cinianiſm, for omitting ſome points, which he urged as neceſſary articles of 
faith. To which I anſwered. That he had done ſo only © to give it an ill 
„ name, not becauſe it was ſocinian; for he had no more reaſon to charge it 
« with ſocinianiſm, for the omiſſions he mentions, than the apoſtles creed.” 
Theſe are my words, which he ſhould have either ſet down out of p. 592. 
which he quotes, or at leaſt given the objection, as I put it, if he had meant to 
have cleared it by a fair anſwer. But he, inſtead thereof, contents himſelf that 
« object, that the apoſtles creed hath none of thoſe articles and doctrines 


* which the unmaſker mentioned.” Anſw. This at beſt is but a part of my 
objection, and not to the purpoſe which I there meant, without the reſt joined 


to it; which it has pleaſed the unmaſker, according to his laudable way, to 
conceal. © My objection, therefore, ſtands thus: «© 


TRA x the ſame articles, for the omiſſion whereof the unmaſker charges my 


book with ſocinianiſm, being alſo omitted in the apoſtles creed, he has no 


more reaſon to charge my book with ſocinianiſm, for the omiſſions men- 
\. tioned, than he hath to charge the apoſtles creed with ſocinianiſm. 


I 0 this objection of mine, let us now ſee how he anſwers, p. 47. 


et Nox does any conſiderate man wonder at it,” Ii. e. that the apoſtles creed 
hath none of thoſe articles and doctrines which he had mentioned] “ for the 


creed is a form of outward profeſſion, which is chiefly to be made in the pub- 


© lick aſſemblies, when prayers are put up in the church, and the holy ſcrip- 
< tures are read: then this abridgment of faith is properly uſed, or when there 
js not time or opportunity to make any enlargement. But we are not to think 
e itexpreſsly contains in it all the neceſſary and weighty points, all the important 
* doctrines of belief; it being only deſigned to be an abſtract.” 5 

Anw. Another indiſpenſible requiſite in a wiſe reply is, that it ſhould be 
pertinent. Now what can there be more impertinent, than to confeſs the mat- 
ter of fact upon which the objection is grounded; but inſtead of deſtroying the 
inference drawn from that matter of fact, only amuſe the reader with wrong rea- 


* 


ſons, why that matter of fact was ſo? - Ai — 

No conſiderate man, he ſays, doth wonder, that the articles and doctrines he 
mentioned, are omitted in the apoſtles creed: becauſe “ that creed is a form of 
outward profeſſion.” Anſw. A profeſſion! of what I beſeech you? Is it a form 
to be uſed for fortn's ſake? I thought it had been a profeſſion of ſomething, even 
of the chriſtian faith: and if it be ſo, any confiderate man may wonder neceſſa- 
ry articles of the chriſtian faith ſhould be left out of it. For how it can be an 


outward profeſſion of the chriſtian faith, without containing the chriſtian faith, 


I do not ſee; unleſs 8 man can outwardly profeſs the chriſtian faith in words, 


| ty | 8A that 


—— — — 


Was not defigned 


the apoſtles creed, hic 


perfect abſtract, uſed only to ſaye time in the croud of other preſſing occaſions, 


to be explicitly believed by every man to make him a chriſtian. But taking it 


abſtract of ? He will, perhaps, anſwer, that he has told us already in this very 


words, but ſaying thoſe words by rote, after others, without underſtanding them, 
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„ Second Vindication f e 
that do tigt contain or expreſs it, i. profeſs the chtiſtian Faith; when he does 
of protels,it, But he ſays, .* Tis a proteſſion. chiefly to he ne. in aſ- 
tt ſemblies.” Anſw. Do thoſe ſolemn aſſemblies privilege it from containing the 
neceſlary, articles of the chriſtiap religion? This proves not that it does not, or 
goed to contain all the articles neceſiary-to-he believed to make a man a 

chriſtian; unleſs the unmaſker can prove that a “ form of outward profeſſion” 
of .the chriſtian faith, that contains all ſuch neceſſary articles, cannot be made 
uſe of, in the publick aſſemblies. In the publick aſſemblies;” ſays he, when 
i« prayers are put up by the church, and the holy ſcriptures are read. then this 
e abridement of faith is Properly uſed ; or when. there is not generally time or 
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3 0010 r tunity to make an enlargement. Anſw. But that which contains not 
what is abſolutely neceſſary to be believed to make a man a; chriſtian, can no 
where be properly uſed as a form of outward profeſſion of the chriſtian faith, 
and leaſt of all, in the ſolemn publick aſſemblies. All the ſenſe I can make of 
this is, that this abridgmept of the chriſtian faith, i. e. imperfect collection (as 
the unmaſker will have it) of ſome of the fundamental articles of chriſtianity in 
the apoſtles creed, wh q omits the greateſt part of them, is made uſe of as a 
form of outward profeſſion, of but part of the chriſtian faith in the publick aſ- 
ſemblies; when by reaſon of reading of the ſcripture and prayers, there is not 


time or opportunity for a full and perfect profeſſion of it. "7 
_ Fs ſtrange the chriſtian church ſhould not find time nor opportunity in ſix- 


teen hundred years, to make, in any of her publick aſſemblies, a profeſſion of 
ſo much of her faith, as is neceſſary to make a man a chriſtian. But pray tell 
me, has the church any ſuch full and complete form of faith, that hath in it all 
thoſe propoſitions, you have giyen us for neceſſary articles, (not to ſay any thing 
of thoſe. which you haye reſerved to yourſelf, in your own breaſt, and will not 
communicate ) of which the apoſtles creed is only a ſcanty form, a brief im- 


that are always in haſte to be diſpatched ? If ſhe has, the unmaſker will do well 
to produce it. If the church has no fuch complete form, beſides the apoſtles 
creed, any where, of fundamental articles; he will do well to leave talking idly 


of this abſtract, as he goes on to do in the following words 
© Bu," fays he, © we are not to think that it expreſly contains in it all the 


a 


< being only deſigned to be an abſtract.” Anſw. Of what, I beſeech you, is it 
an abſtract? For here the unmaſker ſtops ſhort, and, as one that knows not well 
what to ſay, ſpeaks not out what it is an abſtract of; but provides himſelf a ſub- 
terfuge in the generality of the preceding terms, of © neceffary and weighty 
1 points, and important doftrines” jumbled together; which can be there of no 
other uſe, but to cover his ignorance or ſophiſtry. But the queſtion being only 
about neceſſary points, to what purpoſe are weighty and important doctrines 
joined to them ;, unleſs he will ſay, that there is no difference between neceſſary 
and weighty points, fundamental and important doctrines; And if ſo, then the 
diſtinction of points into neceſſary and not neceſſary, will be fooliſh and imper- 
tinent; and all the doctrines contained in the bible, will be abſolutely neceſſary 


ec neceſſary and weighty points, all the important doctrines of our belief; it 


for granted, that the diſtinction of truths contained in the goſpel, into points ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, and not abſolutely neceſſary to be believed to make a man a 
chriſtian, is good; I deſire the unmaſker to tell us, what the apoſtles creed is an 


page, where he fays, it is an abridgment of faith; and he has ſaid true in 


he has ſaid ſo in a ſenſe that is not true. For he ſuppoſes it an abridgement of 
faith, by containing only a few of the neceſſary articles of faith, and leaving 
out the far greater part of them; and ſo takes a part of a thing for an abridg- 
ment of it; whereas an abridgment or abſtract of any thing, is the whole in 
little; and if it be of a ſcience or doctrine, the abridgment conſiſts in the eſ- 
fential or neceſſary parts of it contracted. into a narrower compaſs than where it 
lies diffuſed in the ordinary way of delivery, amongſt. a great number of tranſi- 

| | tions, 


Reaſonableneſs of CHRITISTTANI T v, &c. 


oF 
ns, explanations, 'luſtrations, » proofs, reaſonings, corollaries, &c. All which, 
gh they make a part of the diſcourſe, wherein that doctrine is delivered, are 
left out in the abridgment of it, wherein all the neceſſary parts of it are drawn to- 
gether into a leſs room. But though an abridgment need to contain none but 
the eſſential and neceſſary parts, yet all thoſe it ought to contain; or elſe it will 
not be an abridgment or abſtract of that thing, but an abridgment only of a part 
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of it. I think it could not be ſaid to be an abridgment of the law contained 


in an act of parliament, wherein any of the things required by that act were 
omitted; which yet commonly may be reduced into a very narrow compaſs, 
when ſtripped of all the motives, ends, enacting forms, &c. expreſſed in the act 
itſelf. If this does not ſatisfy the unmaſker what is properly an abridgment, I 


Hall refer him to Mr. Chillingworth, who, I think, will be allowed to under- 
ſtand ſenſe, and to ſpeak it properly, at leaſt as well as the unmaſker. And 


what he ſays, happens to be in the very ſame queſtion, between Knot the Jeſuit, 


and him, that is here between the unmaſker and me: tis but putting the un- 


maſker in the Jeſuit's place, 'and myſelf (if it may be allowed me, without va- 
nity) in Mr. Chillingwoeth, the proteſtants; and Mr. Chillingworth's very 
words, | chap. iv. $. 65. will exactly ſerve for my anſwer : © You trifle affectedly, 


* confounding the apoſtles belief of the whole religion of Chriſt, as it com- 


te prehends both what we are to do, and what we are to believe, with that part 
« of it, which contains not duties of obedience, but only the neceſſary articles 
« of ſimple faith. Now, though the apoſtles belief be, in the former ſenſe, a 
« larger thing than that which we call the apoſtles creed; yet, in the lat- 
e ter ſenſe of the word, the creed (I ſay) is a full comprehenſion of their be- 
<« lief, which you yourſelf have formerly confeſſed, though ſomewhat fearfully 
t and inconſtantly. And here again, unwillingneſs to ſpeak the truth, makes 
« you ſpeak that which is hardly ſenſe, and call it © an abridgment of ſome ar- 


« ticles of faith.” For I demand, thoſe ſome articles, which you ſpeak of, 


„ which are they? Thoſe that are out of the creed, or thoſe that are in it? 
« Thoſe that are in it, it comprehends at large, and therefore it is not an abridg- 
« ment of them. Thoſe that are out of it, it comprehends not at all, and there- 
ec fore it is not an abridgment of them. If you would call it now an abridg- 
«© ment of faith, this would be ſenſe; and ſignify thus much, that all the neceſ- 
« ſary articles of the Chriſtian faith are comprized in it. For this is the proper 
e duty of abridgments, to leave out nothing neceflary.” So that, in Mr. Chil- 
lingworth's judgment of an abridgment, it is not ſenſe to ſay, as you do, p. 47. 


That we are not to think, that the apoſtles creed expreſly contains in it all the 


« neceſſary points of our belief, it being only deſigned to be an abſtract, or an 
te abridgment of faith: but on the contrary, we muſt conclude, it contains in it 


all the neceſſary articles of faith, for that very reaſon ; becauſe it is an abridgment 
of faith, as the unmaſker calls it. But whether this that Mr. Chillingworth has 


given us here, be the nature of an abridgment or no; this is certain, that the 
apoſtles creed cannot be a form of profeſſion of the Chriſtian faith, if any part of 
the faith neceſſary to make a man a Chriſtian, be left out of it: and yet ſuch a 
profeſſion of faith would the unmaſker have this abridgment of faith to be. For 


a little lower, in the 47th page, he ſays in expreſs terms, That © if a man be- 


te lieve no more than is, in expreſs terms, in the apoſtles creed, his faith will not 
be the faith of a Chriſtian.” Wherein he does great honour to the primitive 
church, and particularly to the church of England. The primitive church ad- 
mitted converted heathens to baptiſm, upon the faith contained in the apoſtles 
creed: a bare profeflion of that faith, and no more, was required of them to be 
received into the church, and made members of Chriſt's body. How little different 


the faith of the antient church was, from the faith I have mentioned, may be 


ſeen in theſe words of Tertullian: Regula fidei una omnino eſt, ſola, immobilis, 


<« jrreformabilis, credendi, ſcilicet, in unicum Deum, omnipotentem, mundi 


ce conditorem, & filium ejus Jeſum Chriſtum, natum ex virgine Maria, cruci- 
« fixum ſub Pontio Pilato, tertia die reſuſcitatum a mortuis, receptum in cœ- 
te lis, ſedentem nunc ad dextram Patris, venturum judicare vives & mortuos, 
< per carnis etiam reſurrectionem. Hie lege fidei manente, cætera jam _ 
; | ““ plinz 
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3 . TA b inilidation of 
« pling! & ponverſkticinis admittunt novitatem correQion 
in principio. This was tlie faith, that in Tertullian's time ſufficed to make a 


Chriſtian. And the church of England, as I have remarked already, only pro- 

Poſes the articles of the creed to the convert to be baptized: and upon his pro- 
feſſing a belief of them, aſks, Whether he will be baptized in This TAITRH? 

Which (if we will | believe the unmaſker) is not the faith of a Chriſtian.“ 


However, the church, without any more ado, upon the profeſſion of THIõ 
FAITH, and no other, baptizes him into it. 80 that the antient church,” if the 


unmaſker may be belieyed, baptized, converts into that faith, which ** is not the 
« faith of a Chriſtian.” And the church of England, when the baptizes any 


one, makes him not a Chriſtian. - For he that is baſkiped only into a faith, that 


« ig not the faith of a Chriſtian,” I would fain know how he can thereby be 


made a Chriſtian? So that if the omiſſions, which he'ſo much blames in my 


book; make me a Socinian, I ſee not how the church of England will eſcape 


that cenſure ; ſince thoſe omiſſions are in that very. confeſſjon of faith which the 
propoſes, and upon a profeſſion, whereof, ſhe baptizes thoſe whon ſhe deſigns to 
make Chriſtians. But it ſeeni that the unmaſker (who, has made bold to un- 
maſk. her too) reaſons pls, that the church-of England is miſtaken, and makes 


none but Socinian Chriſtians; or (as he is pleaſed now to declare) no Chriſtians 


at all. Which, if true, the unmaſker had beſt look to it, whether he himſelf 
be a Chriſtian, or no; for tis to be feared, he wal baptized only i into chat faith, 
which he himſelf confeſſes © is not the faith of a Chriſtian.” '.- 

Bur he brings himſelf off, in theſe following words: „ All matters of faith, 


in ſome manner, may be reduced to this brief platform of belief.“ Anſw. If 
that be enough to make him a true and an orthodox Chriſtian, he does not con- 


ſider whom, in this way, he brings off with him; for I think he cannot deny, 
that all matters of faith, in ſome manner, may be reduced to that abſtract of 


faith which I have given, as well as to that brief platform in the apoſtles creed. 
So that, for aught I ſee, by this rule, we are Chriſtians or not N or- 


thodox or not orthodox, equally together. 
Bur yet he ſays, in the next words: When he calls it an abſtract, or ab 


* breviature, it is implied, that there are more truths to be known and aſſented 
1 by a Chriſtian, in order to making him really ſo, than what we meet with 


* here.” The quite contrary whereof (as has been ſhewn) is implied, by its 


being called an abſtract. But what is that to the purpoſe ? Tis not fit abſtracts 
and abbreviatures ſhould ſtand in an unmaſker's way. They are ſounds men 
have uſed for what they pleaſed ; and why may not the unmaſker do ſo too, and 
uſe them in a ſenſe, that may make the apoſtles creed be only a broken ſcrap of 


the Chriſtian faith ? However, in great condeſcenſion, being willing to do _ 


apoſtles creed what honour he could, he ſays, That all matters of faith, 
** ſome manner, may be reduced to this brief platform of belief.” But = 


when it is ſet in competition with the creed, which he himſelf is making, (for 


it is not yet finiſhed) it is by no means to be allowed as ſufficient to make a man 


a Chriſtian,” ©. There are more truths to be known and aſſented to, in order to 


„ make a man really a Chriſtian.” Which, what they are, the church of Eng- 


land ſhall know, when this new reformer thinks fit; and then'ſhe may be able 


to propoſe to thoſe who are not yet ſo, a collection of articles of belief, and 


baptize them a- new into a faith, which will really make them Chriſtians: but 


hitherto, if the unmaſker may be credited, ſhe has failed in it. 


« YET he craves leave to tell me, in the following words, p. 48. That 
the apoſtles creed hath more in it than I; or my brethren, will ſubſcribe to.” 
Were it not the undoubted privilege of the unmaſker to know me better than I 


do myſelf, (for he is always telling me ſomething of myſelf, which I did not 
know) I would, in my turn, crave leave to tell him, har this is the faith I was 
baptized into, no one tittle whereof I have renounced, that I know; and that 1 
heretofore thought, that gave me title to be a Chriſtian. But the unmaſker hath 
otherwiſe determined: and I know not now where to find a Chriſtian. For the 
belief of the apoſtles creed will not, it ſeems, make a man one: and what other 


belief will, it does not yet pleaſe the unmaſkes to tell us. But yet, as to the 
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| Reaſonablletieſs of C An 1 8 r LAN or 15 &c. 


= ſubſcriblog to the apoſtles creed, J muſt take leave to ſay Vs. however the unmaſker 
may be right 1 in the faith, he is out in the morals of a chriſtian; it being againſt 
the charity of one, that is really ſo, to pronounce, as he does, peremptorily in 
a thing that he cannot know; and to affirm poſitively what I know to be a down; 
right falſhood. But what others will do, it is not my talent to determine; that 
belongs to the unmaſker : though, as to all that are my brethren in the chriſtian 


faith, I may anſwer for them too, that they will alſo, with me, do that, with- 


out which; in that ſenſe, they cannot be my bretbhre. 

Pan 49. The unmaſker ſmartly convinces me of no ſmall blunder, f in theſe 
words But was it not judiciouſly faid by this writer, that, “ it is well for the 
* compllers of the creed, that they lived not in my days?” p. 12. „ tell you, 
te friend, it was impoſſible they ſhould; for the re, Uſher and Voſſius, and 


« others have proved, that that ſymbol was drawn up, not at once, but that 


< ſome articles of it were adjoined many years after, far beyond the extent of 
4. any man's life; and therefore the compilers of the creed could not live in my 
days, nor could I Iive in theirs.” Anſw. But it ſeems, that had they lived to- 
gether, you could have lived in their days. But,” ſays he, I let this paſs, as 
* one of the blunders of our thoughtful and muſing author.” ' Anſw. And I 


tell you, friend; that unleſs it were to ſhew your reading in-Uſher and Voſſius, 


. you had better have let this blunder of mine alone. Does not the uamaſker 
ps here a clear proof, that he is no changeling ? Whatever argument he takes 

hand, weighty or trivial, material or not material to the thing in queſtion, he 
brings it to the ſame ſort of ſenſe and force. He would ſhew me guilty of an 
abſurdity, in ſaying, It was well for the compilers of the creed, that they lived 
e not in his days.” This he proves to be a blunder, becauſe they all lived not 
in one another's days; therefore it was an abſurdity to ſuppoſe, they might all 
live in his days. As if there were any greater abſurdity to bring the compilers, 
who lived, : poſſibly, within a few centuries of one another, by a ſuppoſition, into 
one time; than it is to bring the unmaſker, and any one of them who lived a 
thouſand years diſtant one from another, by a ſuppoſition, to be contemporaries : 


for tis by reaſon of the compilers living at a diſtance one from another, that he 


proves it impoſſible for him to be their contemporary. As if it were not as impoſ- 

fible in fact, for him who was not born till above a thouſand years after, to live in 
any of- their days, as it is for any one of them to live in either of thoſe compilers, 
days, that died before him. The ſuppoſition of their living together, is as eaſy 


of one as the other, at what diſtance ſoever they lived, and how many ſoever 


there were of them. This being ſo, I think it had been better for the unmaſker 
to have let alone the blunder, and ſhewed (which was his buſineſs) that he does 
not accuſe the compilers of the creed of being all over ſocinianized, as well as 
he does me, ſince they were as guilty as I, of the omiſſion of thoſe articles, 
(viz... te, That Chriſt is the word of God: That Chriſt was God incarnate : The 
« eternal and ineffable generation of the Son of God; That the Son is in the 
« F ather, and the Father in the. Son, which expreſſes their unity ;)” for the 
omiſſion whereof, the unmaſker laid Kuan to my charge. So that it remains 
ſtill upon his ſcore to ſhew, 


XX ee War theſe omiſſions.i in the apoſtles. creed do not as well ah that 


1905 abſtract, as my abridgment of faith, to be ſocinian * 


wm 57. The unmaſker. * deſires the reader to obſerve, that this lank faith 
< of; mine is in a manner no other than the faith of a Turk.” And I deſire the 
reader to obſerve, that this faith of mine was all that our Saviour and his apoſtles 
preached. to the unbelieving world. And this our unmaſker cannot deny, as I 
think, will appear to any one, who obſerves what he ſays, p. 76, 77. of his ſo- 
cinianiſm unmaſked. And that they preached nothing but a faith, that was in 
<« a manner no other than the faith of a Turk,” I think none amongſt chriſtians, 
but this bold unmaſker, will have the irreverence profanely to fay. 
Hs tells us, p. 54. That the Muſſelmen (or, as he has, for the information 
of his reader, very pertinently proved, ſhould be writ Moſlemim ; without 
Vor. II. 8 B b which, 
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Ban the rathometaris, believe that Chfiſt is 4 good man, and not above 
give inſtruction to the world: and 


h in other n he infinuates: mn drt and the neigh our! 
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to prove: of,” 


NI .* Pry faith; which 15 1550 ee to 555 5 405. e 1 t. 


Er to make a man a 15 is * Oo on a n Turks Hove, _ | 


eee in the wn apa 


11 7 Fe TH 3. 


os, as he expreſſes it himſelf, P. 85, 5 e | 


Tr a Turk, beg: to e bn a hun; 5 for I make the ſame faith 
8 he ſetve them ae . as POT 


Av» particularly to dae, v ches it tle, I 1% 


Witt Tur ie Chriſt 10 not avid: nature of a man,” och hav made that 


4 Oey article of the ny N ori 


Any: next, where it is, n 


XIV. te Tuar 1 peak as is of Chriſt rin on the craſs, and 
175 ce death, ien were ee ad Fthing.” 


- Pbr thus he tags: ef oy p. 54: 1 Pos to Y hve cinfilecd tis! eme 
tan bible, which did ſay, Chriſt did not ſuffer on the eroſs, did not die. 
allies, en as — of vows articles, as if there were no 


cr / fuck thing.” + 2G OF, 


To ſbew our unmaſker's eratleyi in w date or ſhall gvuble: my euer with 


forme” paſſages out of my reaſonableneſs of cheRianity,” p. 526, &c. When 
re conſider, that he was to fill out the time foretold of his miniſtry, and after 
“ A lifs illuſtrious in miracles and good works, attended with humility, meek- 
* neſs, patience. and $VFFERING,' and every way conformable to the prophecies 
* 6f him, ſhould be led as a ſheep to the ange, and, with all quiet and 

er fubmiffion, be brought t to the Ross, though there were no guilt or fault found 
in him.” And p. 529. © Contrary to the deſign of his coming, which was 


4" to-be OFFERED up a lamb, blameleſs and vbid of offence.” And, p. 540. ; 


6b 2 ing down his life, both for Jews and Gentiles.“ P. 555, &c. © Given 


2 4 thinks fit to have it fo, it is ſpeaking out of the mahometan bible, That 


* Chriſt did not ſuffer on the croſs; did not die; or at leaſt, ls ſpeaking as meanly 


4 of theſe articles, as if no ſuch thing had been 
Hrs next flander is p. 55. in theſe words: This Schienen preſents the 


© world with a very ill notion of faith; for the very devils are capable of all 


that faith, which, he ſays,” makes a chriſtian,” It is not ſtrange, that the 
unmaſker ſhould miſtepreſent the faith, which I ſay, makes a chriſtian ; when 


it ſeems to be his whole deſign to miſrepreſent meaning every where. The 
frequency of his doing it, I have ſhewed in a diries of inſtances, to which 1 
ſfhalkadd'an eminent one here; "which ſhews what a fair ne he is for truth 
r © 22 HOLA 

PAH 560. of my eoaſoriablonf of chriſtianity, ” I give this account of the 
faith which makes a chriſtian; that it is men's entering themſelves in the king- 
* dom of God; owning and profeſſing themſelves the Rjedts of Jeſus, whom 
te they believe to be the Meſſiah, and receive for their Lord and King: for that 


was to be baptized in his name.“ This ſenſe of believing Chriſt to be the 
Meſſiah, that is, to take him for our King and Lord, who is to be obeyed, 1 


have expreſſed over we over again; as LT 563, 564. my words are, © That as 
| | cc many 


> "ut * 


4s) pon: torment and death.” But, fay what I will, when the un⸗ 
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Reaſonableneſs of CHRIS TTANIT v, &c. 


4 many of them as would befieye Jeſus the ſon of God (whom he ſent into 


1 


ee the world) to be the Meffiah, the promiſed Deliverer, and would receive 


« him for their” King and Ruler, ſhould have all their paſt fins, diſbbedience 


r and rebellion, forgiven them. And if, for the future, they lived in fincere 
& obedience to his law, to the utmoſt of their power, the fins of human frailty 


« for the time to come; as well as thoſe of their paſt lives, ſhould for his ſon's 


« ſake, becauſe they gave themſelves up to him to be his ſubjects, be forgiven 
et them, and ſo their faith, | which made them to: be baptized into his name, 
« (i. e. inroll themſelves in the kingdom of Jeſus, the Meſſiah, and profeſs 


« themſelves his ſubjects; and conſequently live by the laws of his kingdom) 


« ſhould be accounted to them for righteouſneſs.” Which account of what is 


neceſſary, I cloſe with theſe words: © This is the FAITH, for which God of 
« his free grace juſtifies ſinful man.” And is this the faith of devils ? 1 88 


% 


To the fame * p. 564. are thefe words: The chief end of his com- 


« ing was to be a 


Only thoſe who have believed Jeſus to be the Mefliah, and taken him for 


e their King, with a fincere endeavour after righteouſneſs in obeying his law, 
& ſhall h heir paſt fins not imputed to them. And fo again, p. £64, ani 
© ſhall have their paſt ſins not EN to them. nd fo again, p. 504, an 


$67, and in ſeveral tit whip of which I ſhall add but this one more, p. 567. 
Tis not enough to believe him to be the Meſſiah, unleſs we obey his laws, 
ee and take him to be our King, to reign over us.” Can the devils thus be- 


Heve him to be the Meſfiah? Yet this is that, which, by theſe and abundance 


of other places, I have ſhewed to be the meaning of believing him to be the 


HBrsꝛprs, I have exprefly diſtingniſhed the faith which makes a chriſtian, 
From that which the devils have; by proving, that, to the believing Jeſus to. be 
the Meſſiah, muſt be joined repentance, or elſe it will not make them true chri- 


ftians : and what this repentance is, may be ſeen at large in p. 559, &c. fome 
expreſſions whereof I ſhall here ſet down: as, p. 560. © Repentance does not 
© confiſt in one ſingle act of ſorrow, (though that being firſt, and leading, gives 
«© denomination, to the whole) but in doing works meet for repentance; in a 
* ſincere obedience to the law of Chriſt, the remainder of our lives.“ Again: to 
diſtinguiſh the faith of a chriſtian from that of devils, J fay expreſly, out of St. 
Paul's epiſtle to the Galatians, © That which availeth is faith, but faith work- 
« ing by love; and that faith, without works, i. e. the works of ſincere obe- 
« dience to the law and will of Chriſt, is not ſufficient for our juſtification.” 
And, p. 567. « That to inherit eternal life, we muſt love the Lord our God, 
« with all o | | | 

«© mind. And, p. 568. « Love Chriſt, in keeping his commandments,” _ 
Tuts, and a great deal more to this purpoſe, may be ſeen in my © reaſon- 
ce ableneſs of chriſtianity; particularly, where I anfwer that objection about 
the faith of devils, which I handle in p. 559, &e. and therein at large ſhew, 


a » 


wherein the faith of devils comes ſhart of the juſtifying, faith which makes a 


chriſtian. And yet the good, the fincere, the candid unmaſker, with his be- 5 


coming confidence, tells his readers here, Pi 55. f That 1 preſent the, world 
« with a very ill notion of faith; for the very devils are capable of all that 


« faith; which, I'fay, makes a chriſtian man.“ 


To prevent this calumny, J, in more places than one, diſtinguiſhed between 
faith, in a ſtri& ſenſe, as it is a bare aſſent to any propoſition, and that which 
is called evangelical faith, in a larger ſenſe of the word; which comprehends 
under it ſomething more, than a pe ages oven as, p. 521. © I mean, this 
* js all is required to be believed by thoſe who acknowledge but one eternal, 
« jnvifible God, the maker of heaven and earth: for that there is. ſomething 


« more required to ſalvation, befides believing, we ſhall ſee hereafter,” P. 522. 


« All, I ſay, that was to be believed for juſtification. For, that this was not all 
« that was required to be done for juſtification, we ſhall fee hereafter.” - P. 534. 
„ Obeying the law of the Meſſiah, their King, being no leſs required, than 
« their believing that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, the King and Deliverer, that was 
N 1 ** promiſed 


ing was to be King; apd, as ach, to be received by toſs, who would be 
« his ſubjects in the kingdom which he came to erect.“ And again, p. 563. 


our heart, with all our ſoul, with all our ſtrength, and with all our 
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„ promiſed them. 5590 As far, as mere helieving could make them 


„ members of Chriſts body,” | By. theſe, and more the like, paſſages, in my 


book, my meaning is, ſo evident, that nothing but an 


aid, that when I ſpoke of believing; as a bare, ſpeculative aſſent to any pro- 


poſition, as true, I affirmed that was all that was required: of a, chriſtian for 


uſtification: though that, in the ſtrict ſenſe, of the word, is all that is done in 


lieving. And therefore, I fay, As far as mere believing could make them 


members of Chriſt's body; plainly ſignifying; as much as words can, that the 

faith, for which they were juſtified, included ſomething more than a bare aſſent, 

This appears not only from theſe words of mine, p. 560. St. Paul often, in 
« his epiſtles, puts faith for the whole duty of a chriſtian ;” but from my fo 
often, and almoſt every where, interpreting : *© believing him to be the Meſſiah, 
cc by taking him to be our King; whereby is meant not a bare idle ſpecula- 
tion, a bare notional perſuaſion of any truth whatſoever, floating in our brains; 
but an active principle of life, a faith working by love and obedience. © To 
&© take him to be our King, carries with it a right diſpoſition of the will to 
honour and obey him, joined to that aſſent wherewith believers embrace this 


fundamental truth, that Jeſus was the perſon who was by God ſent to be their 


| King; he that was promiſed to be their Prince and Saviouurr. 
Bur for all this, the unmaſker, p. 56, confidently tells his reader, that I 
ſay no ſuch thing. His words are: But, beſides this hiſtorical faith, (as it 
e is generally called by divines) which is giving credit to evangelical truths, as 
_ & barely revealed, there muſt be ſomething elſe added to make up the true ſub- 
ce ſtantial faith of a chriſtian, With the aſſent of the underſtanding, muſt be 
te joined the conſent or approbation of the will. All thoſe divine truths which 
5M 
« True evangelical faith is a hearty acceptation of the Meſſias, as he offered 
e in the goſpel. It is a fincere and impartial ſubmiſſion to all things required 

te by the evangelical law, which is contained in the epiſtles, as well as the other 
« writings. And to this practical aſſent and choice, there muſt be added, like- 


= . * 


« wiſe, a firm truſt and reliance in the bleſſed author of opr ſalvation. But this 


9 
0 
( 


late undertaker, who attempted to give us a more perfect account, than ever 
was before of chriſtianity, as it is delivered in the ſcriptures, brings us no ti- 
dings of any ſuch faith belonging to chriſtianity, or diſcovered to us in the 


A 6 


te ſcriptures. Which gives us to underſtand, that he verily believes there is no 


| ſuch chriſtian faith; for in ſome of his numerous pages, (eſpecially p. 559, 
e Kc.) where he ſpeaks ſo much of belief and faith, he might have taken oc- 
e caſion to inſert one word about his complete faith of the goſpel.” .. 
Tuovon the place above quoted, out of my © reaſonableneſs of chriſtian- 
ce ity,” and the whole tenor of the latter part of it, ſhew the falſhood of what 
the unmaſker here ſays ; yet I will ſet down one paſſage more out of it; and then 
aſk our unmaſker, when he hath read them, Whether he hath the brow to ſay 
again, that I bring no tidings of any ſuch faith?” My words are, © reaſon- 


< ableneſs of chriſtianity,” p. 572, Faith in the promiſes of God, relying 


te and acquieſcing in his word and faithfulneſs, the Almighty takes well at our 
« hands, as a $750 mark of homage paid by us, poor al creatures, to his 
« goodneſs and truth, as well as to his power and wiſdom ; and accepts it as 
<« an acknowledgment of his peculiar providence and benignity to us. And, 
te therefore, our Saviour tells us, John xii. 44. He that believes on me, be- 
ce lieves not on me, but on him that ſent me.” The works of nature ſhew 
ce his wiſdom and power: but tis his peculiar care of mankind, moſt eminent- 
te ly diſcovered in his promiſes to them, that ſhews his bounty and goodneſs ; 


- 


« and conſequently engages their hearts in love and affection to him. This ob- 


s lation of an heart fixed with dependance and affeQion on him, is the moſt 
acceptable tribute we can pay him, the foundation of true devotion, and life 
* of all religion. What a value he puts on this depending on his word, and 
« reſting ſatisfied on his promiſes, we have an example in Abraham; whoſe 
faith was counted to him for righteouſneſs, as we have before remarked out 

« of Rom. iv. And his relying firmly on the promiſe of God, e wy 

| T9 99 NPE RY RY cl „ one 


* 


unmaſker, would have 


the intellect aſſents to, muſt be allowed of, by this elective power of the ſoul. 
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ee and gained him ſo much favour with the Almighty, that he was called, the 


* fry of God, the higheſt and moſt glorious title can be beſtowed on a crea- 
4c ture! | | 3 5 13 1 25 5 


Tux great out- cry he makes againſt me in his two next ſections, p. 57;---50. 


as if T intended to introduce ignorance and popery, is to be entertained rather as 
the noiſe of a petulant ſcold, ſaying the worſt things ſhe could think of, than 


as the arguing of a man of ſenſe or ſincerity. All this mighty accuſation is 
grounded upon theſe falſhoods : That © make it my great buſineſs to beat men 
*© off from divine truths ; that I cry down all articles of the chriſtian faith, but 
<< one; that I will not ſuffer men to look into chriſtianity ; that I blaſt the epi- 
«© ſtolary writings.” I ſhall add no more to what I have already ſaid, about the 


epiſtles, but thoſe few words out of my © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, page 


584. © The epiſtles, reſolving doubts, and reforming miſtakes, are of great ad- 
«« vantage to our knowledge and practice. And, p. 585. © An explicit belief of 
% what God requires gf thoſe, who will enter into, and receive the benefits of 
e the new covenant, FF abſolutely required. The other parts of divine revela- 
« tion are objects of faith, and are ſo to be received. They are truths, where- 
of none, that is once known to be ſuch, [ i. e. of divine revelation ] may, or 
* ought to be diſbelieved,” N 
, AND as for that other ſaying of his, © That I will not ſuffer men to look into 
* Chriſtianity :” I deſire to know where that Chriſtianity is locked up, which 
* I will not ſuffer men to look into.” My Chriſtianity, I confeſs, is contained 
in the written word of God: and that I am fo far from hindering any one to 


look into, that I every-where appeal to it, and have quoted ſo much of it, that 


the unmaſker complains of being overlaid with it, and tells me tis tedious. © All 
* divine revelation, I ſay, p. 585. requires the obedience of faith; and that 
e every one is to receive all the parts of it, with a docility and diſpoſition pre- 
e pared to embrace and aſſent to all truths coming from God; and ſubmit his 


* mind to whatever ſhall appear to him to bear that character.“ I ſpeak, in 


the ſame page, of men's endeavouring to underſtand it, and of their interpreting 


one place by another. This, and the whole deſign of my book, thews, that 1 
think it every chriſtian's duty to read, ſearch, and ſtudy the holy ſcriptures ; | | 


and make this their great buſineſs : and yet the good unmaſker, in a fit of zeal, 
diſplays his throat, and cries out, p. 59. © Hear, O ye heavens, and give ear, 


« Ocarth; judge whether this be not the way to introduce darkneſs and igno- 


* rance into chriſtendom; whether this be not blinding mens eyes, &c.“ For this 
mighty pathos ends not there. And, all things conſidered, I know not whether 
he had not reaſon, in his want of arguments, this way to pour out his concern. 
For neither the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles, nor the apoſtles creed, 
nor any thing elſe, being with him the faith of a chriſtian, i. e. ſufficient to 
make a chriſtian, but juſt his ſet of fundamental articles (when he himſelf 
knows what they be); in fine, nothing being chriſtianity but juſt his ſyſtem, 
tis time to cry out, Help, neighbours ! hold faſt, friends! Knowledge, religion, 


chriſtianity is gone, if this be once permitted, that the people ſhould read and 


underſtand the ſcripture for themſelves, as God ſhall enlighten their underſtand- 
ings in the uſe of the means; and not be forced to depend upon me, and upon 
my chuſing, and my interpretation, for the neceſſary points they are to believe 
to make them chriſtians : if I, the great unmaſker, have not the ſole power to 
decree what is, or is not fundamental, and people be not bound to receive it 
for ſuch, faith and the goſpel are given up; darkneſs and barbariſm will be 
brought in upon us by this writer's contrivance. For © he is an underhand fac- 
« tor for that communion, which cries up ignorance for the mother of devotion 


and religion; i. e. in plain Engliſh, for popery, For to this, and nothing 


elſe, tends all that ſputter he makes in the ſection before- mention c 
I Do not think there was ever a more thorough-pac'd declaimer, than our un- 
maſker. He leaves out nothing that he thinks will make an affrighting noiſe in 
the ears of his orthodox hearers, though all the blame and cenſure he pours out 
upon others, light only on himſelf. For let me aſk this zealous upholder of light 
Vor. II. 8 0 and 
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* doubt of its performance, gave him the name of the father of the faithful; 
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5 and knowledge; Does he think it reaſonable, that any one, who is not a chri- 
* ſtian, ſhould be ſuffered to be undiſturbed in his pariſh? Nay, does he think 
fit that any ſuch ſhould live free from the laſh of the maziſtrate, or from the per- 
ſecution of the eccleſiaſtical power ? He ſeems to talk with another air, pag. 65. 

In the next place I aſk, Whether any one is a chriſtian, who. has not the faith 

of a chriſtian? Thirdly, I aſk, Whether he has the faith of a chriſtian, who 
does not explicitly believe all the fundamental articles of chriſtianity? And, to 
conclude, I aſk him, Whether all thoſe, that he has ſet down, are not funda- 
mental neceſſary articles? When the unmaſker has fairly anſwered theſe queſti- 
ons, it will be ſeen who is for popery, the ignorance and tyranny, that ac- 
e ZT... , Ld; or 
Tus unmaſker is for making and impoſing articles of faith; but he is for this 

power in himſelf. He likes not popery (which is nothing but the tyranny and 
impoſing upon mens underſtandings, faith and conſciences) in the hands of the 
old gentleman at Rome: but it would, he thinks, do admirably well in his own 
hands. And who can blame him for it? Would not that he an excellent way to 
propagate light and knowledge, by tying up all men to bundle of articles of 
his own culling? Or rather, to the authority of Chriſt and his apoſtles reſiding 

in him? For he does not, nor ever will, give us a full view of fundamentals of 

his chriſtianity: but, like the church of Rome, to ſecure our dependance, re- 
ſerves to himſelf a power of declaring others, and defining what is matter of 

faith, as he ſhall ſee occaſion. n. at £19) ron e 

Now, therefore, veil your bonnets to the unmaſker, all you that have a mind 

to be chriſtians: break not your heads about the ſcriptures, to examine what 
they require of you: ſubmit your faith implicitly to the unmaſker; he will un- 
derſtand and find out the neceſſary points for you to believe. Take them, juſt ſo 

many as he thinks fit to deliver them to you; this is the way to be knowing 
chriſtians. But be ſure, aſk not, Whether thoſe he is pleaſed to deliver, be 
every one of them fundamental, and all the fundamental articles, neceſſary to be 
believed to make a man a chriſtian? Such a capricious queſtion ſpoils all, over- 
trurns chriſtianity, which is intruſted to the unmaſker's ſole keeping, to be diſ- 
penſed out as he thinks fit. If you refuſe an implicit faith to him, he will pre- 

tently find you have it for the whore of Babylon; he will ſmell out popery in it 
immediately: for he has a very ſhrewd ſcent, and you will be diſcovered to be 
an underhand factor for the church of Rome. VVV 

Bur if the unmaſker were ſuch an enemy, as he pretends, to thoſe factors, I 
wonder he ſhould, in what he has ſaid concerning the apoſtles creed, ſo exactly 

jump with Knot the jeſuit. If any one doubt of this, 1 deſire him to look into 

the fourth chapter of Knot's charity maintained,” and there he will ſee how 

well our unmaſker and that jeſuit agree in argument; nay, and expreſſions too. 

But yet Ido not think him ſo far guilty, as to be employed as an underhand fac- 

tor for popery. Every body will, I ſuppoſe, be ready to pronounce him fo far 

” an innocent, as toclear him from that. The cunning of his deſign goes not be- 

yond the laying out of his preaching oratory, for the ſetting up his own ſyſtem, 
making that the ſole chriſtianity. To that end, he would be glad to have 
the power of interpreting ſcripture, of defining and declaring articles of faith, 
and impoſing them. This, which makes the abſolute power of the pope, he 
would not, I think, eſtabliſh at Rome; but tis plain he would have it himſelf, 
if he could get it, for the ſupport of the chriſtianity of his ſyſtem. An implicit 
faith, if he might have the management of it, and the taking fundamentals upon 
truſt from his authority, would be of excellent uſe. Such a power, in his hands, 
would fpread truth and knowledge in the world, i. e, his own orthodoxy and 
ſet of opinions. But if a man differs, nay, queſtions any thing of that, whether 
it be abſolutely neceſſary to make one a chriſtian, tis immediately a contrivance 
to let in popery, and to bring © darkneſs and barbariſm into the chriſtian world.” 
But I muſt tell the innocent unmaſker, whether he deſigns it or no, that if his 
calling his ſyſtem the only Chriſtianity, can bring the world to receive from him 
articles of faith of his own chuſing, as fundamentals neceflary to be believed by 
all men to make them chriſtians, which Chriſt and his apoſtles did not propoſe 
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do all men to make them Chriſtians; he does only ſet up popery in another guiſe, 
and lay the foundations of ignorance, darkneſs and barbariſm in the chriſtian 
world: for all the ignorance and blindneſs, that popery introduced, was only 


upon this foundation. And if he does not ſee this, (as there is reaſon to excuſe 


his innocence) 'twould be no hard matter to demonſtrate it, if that were at pre- 
ſent, the qu ueſtion between us. But there are a great many other Propoſitipas to 
be prove | 
Bor before I quit theſe paragraphs, I muſt go on wth d unmaſkers S ac 


by him, before we come to that new matter of debate. 
count, a d deſire him to ſhew, where it is, 


XXV. cc Th PR x W it my buſineſs to beat men of Hom king notice © of 
+... any divine truths 5 


'N | = @ = Ie it ia, 
l FEY «] ery down all articles of chritian Faith but one 185 L 
Nxxr, how it appears, 
1 tl Tur 00 I will not ſuffer mankind to look into chriſtianity ?” 
- AGAIN, where it is, 
XXVII. Tuar © I labour induſtriouſly to keep people in ignorance ;” or 


tell them, that there is no NECREEY! of ning uy other doctrines of the 
bible! * 


pe and — others of the like ſtrain, particularly concerning one ar- 


ticle, and the epiſtles, (which are his common- places) are to be found in his 
59th and Goth pages. And all this out of a preſumption; that his ſyſtem is the 
only chriſtianity; and that if men were not preſſed and perſuaded to receive that, 
juſt every article of it, upon pain of damnation, chriſtianity would be loſt: and 
not to do this, is to promote ignorance, and contemn the bible. But he fears 
where no fear is. If his orthodoxy be the truth, and conformable to the ſcrip- 
tures, the laying the foundation only where our Saviour and his apoſtles have laid 
it, will not overturn it. And to ſhew him, that it is fo, I deſire him again to 


confider what I faid in my vindication, p. 591. which, becauſe I do not remem- 


ber, he any where takes notice of, in his reply, I will here offer again to his 
conſideration : © Convince but men of the miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt ; make them 
e but ſee the truth, ſimplicity, and reaſonableneſs of what he himſelf hath 
e taught, and required to be believed by his followers; and you need not doubt, 
ce but being once fully perſuaded of his doctrine, and the advantages which, all 
« chriſtians agree, are received by him, ſuch converts will not lay by the ſcri 


« tures; but, by a conſtant reading and ſtudy of them, will get all the light 


« they can from this divine revelation, and nouriſh himſelf up in the words of 
« faith and good doctrine, as St. Paul ſpeaks to Timothy.” 
_ Is the reading and ſtudy of the ſcripture were more vrefied than it is, and 


men were fairly ſent to the bible to find their religion ; and not the bible put into 


their hands, only to find the opinions of their peculiar ſe& or party, chriſten- 
dom would have more chriſtians, and thoſe that are, would be more knowing, 


and more in the right, than they now are. That which hinders this, is that ſe- 


le& bundle of doctrines, which it has pleaſed every ſect to draw out of the ſcrip- 
tures, or their own inventions, with an omiſſion (and as our unmaſker would 
ſay, a contempt) of all the reſt. Theſe choice truths (as the unmaſker calls his) 
are to be the ſtanding orthodoxy of that party, from which none of that church 
muſt recede, without the forfeiture of their chriſtianity, and the loſs of eternal 
life. But, whilſt people keep firm to theſe, they are in the church, and the 
way to ſalvation: which, in effect, what is it but to encourage Ignorance, lazi- 


28 and neglect of the ſcriptures? For what need they be at the Pains of con- 
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ſtantly reading the bible, or perplex their heads with confidering and weighing 


what is there delivered; when believing as the church believes, or ſaying after, 


or not contradicting their domine, or teacher, ferves the turn? 


5 


- FURTHER, I defired it may be conſidered, what name that mere mock-ſhew, 


of recommending to men the ſtudy of the ſcripture, deſerves; if, when they 


read it, they muſt underſtand it juſt as he (that would be, and they are too apt, 
contrary to the command of Chriſt, to call, their maſter) tells them. If they 


find any thing in the word of God, that leads them into opinions he does not al- 
low; if any thing they meet with in holy writ, ſeems to them to thwart, or 


ſhake the received doctrines, the very propoſing of their doubts renders them 
ſuſpected. Reaſoning about them, and not acquieſcing in whatever is ſaid to 
them, is interpreted want of due reſpect and deference to the authority of their 
ſpiritual guides; diſrepute and cenſures follow: and if, in purſuance of their 
own light, they perſiſt in what they think the ſcripture teaches them, they are 
turned out of the church, delivered to Satan, and no longer allowed to be chri- 
ſtians. And is thus a ſincere and rightly directed ſtudy of the ſcriptures, that 


men may underſtand and profit thereby, encouraged? This is the conſequence 


of men's aſſuming to themſelves a power of declaring fundamentals, i. e. of ſet- 


ting up a chriſtianity of their own making. For how elſe can they turn men, of 
as unblameable lives as others of their members, out of the church of Chriſt 


(for ſo they count their communion) for opinions, unleſs thoſe opinions were 
concluded inconſiſtent with chriſtianity? Thus ſyſtems, the inventions of men, 
are turned into ſo many oppoſite goſpels; and nothing is truth in each ſect, but 
what juſt ſuits with them. So that the ſcripture ſerves but, like a noſe of wax, 


to be turned and bent, juſt as may fit the contrary orthodoxies of different ſocie- 


ties. For 'tis theſe ſeveral ſyſtems, that to each party are the juſt ſtandards of 
truth, and the meaning of the ſcripture is to be meaſured only by them. Who- 


& 


ever relinquiſhes any of thoſe diſtinguiſhing points, immediately ceaſes to be a 


chriſtian. | 


Tunis is the way that the unmaſker would have truth and religion preſerved, 
light and knowledge propagated. But here too, the different ſects giving equal 
authority to their own orthodoxies, will be quits with him. For, as far as I can 
obſerve, the ſame genius ſeems to influence them all, even thoſe who pretend 
moſt to freedom, the ſocinians themſelves. For when tis obſerved, how poſi- 


tive and eager they are in their diſputes ; how forward to have their interpreta- 


tions of ſcripture received for authentick, though to others, in ſeveral places, 


they ſeem very much ſtrained ; how impatient they are of contradiction; and 


with what diſreſpect and roughneſs they often treat their oppoſers : may it not 
be ſuſpected, that this ſo viſible a warmth in their preſent circumſtances, and 
zeal for their orthodoxy, would (had they the power) work in them, as it does 
in others? They, in their turns, would, I fear, be ready with their ſet of fun- 
damentals; which they would be as forward to impoſe on others, as others have 
been to impoſe contrary fundamentals on them. 55 e | 

THIS is, and always will be, the unavoidable effect of intruding on our Sa- 
viour's authority, and requiring more now, as neceſſary to be believed to make 
a man a chriſtian, than was at firſt required by our Saviour and his apoſtles. 


What elſe can be expected among chriſtians, but their tearing, and being torn 


in pieces by, one another; whilſt every ſect aſſumes to itſelf a power of declar- 
ing fundamentals, and ſeverally thus narrow chriſtianity to their diſtinct ſyſtems ? 
He that has a mind to ſee how fundamentals come to be framed and faſhioned, 


and upon what motives and conſiderations they are often taken up, or laid down, 


according to the humours, intereſts, or deſigns of the heads of parties, as if they 
were things depending on men's pleaſure, and to be ſuited to their conveni- 
ence, may find an example worth his notice, in the life of Mr. Baxter, part II. 
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WHENEVER men take upon them to go beyond thoſe fundamental articles 
of chriſtianity, which are to be found in the preachings of our Saviour and his 


_ apoſtles, where will they ſtop ? Whenever any ſet of men will require more, as 
| neceſſary to be believed, to make men of their church, i. e. in their ſenſe, chri- 
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ſtians, than what our Saviour and his apoſtles propoſed. had bonn they 


made chriſtians, and admitted into the church of Chriſt ; however they may 
pretend to recommend the ſcripture to their people, in effect, no more of it is 
recommended to them, than juſt comports with what the leaders of that ſect 


have reſolved chriſtianity ſhall conſiſt in. 13 „ 

T Is no wonder; therefore, there is ſo much ignorance amongſt chriſtians, 
and ſo much vain outcry: againſt it; whilſt almoſt every diſtinct ſociety of chri- 
ſtians magiſterially aſcribes orthodoxy to a ſelect ſet of fundamentals, diſtinct 
from thoſe propoſed in the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles; which, in 
no one point, muſt be queſtioned by any K its communion. By this means 
their people are never ſent to the holy ſcriptures, that true fountain of light, but 
hood-winked : a. veil is caſt over their eyes, and then they are bid read their bi- 
ble. They muſt make it all chime to their church's fandamentals, or elſe they 
were better let it alone. For if they find any thing there againſt the received 
doctrines, though they hold it and expreſs it in the very terms the Holy Ghoſt 


has delivered it in, that will not excuſe them. Hereſy will be their lot, and 


they ſhall be treated accordingly. And thus we ſee how, amongſt other good 
effects, creed-making always has, and always will neceſſarily produce and pro- 
pagate ignorance in the world, however each party blame others for it: And 
therefore I have often wondered to hear men of ſeveral churches fo heartily ex- 
claim againſt the implicit faith of the church of Rome ; when the ſame implicit 


faith is as much practiſed and required in their own, though not ſo openly pro- 


feſſed, and ingenuouſly owned there. 


. 


Ix the next ſection, the unmaſker queſtions the ſincerity of mine, and pro- 


feſſes the greatneſs of his concern e for the ſalvation of men's ſouls.” And tells 
me of my reflection on him, upon that account, in my vindication, page 591. 


Anſw. I wiſh he would, for the right information of the reader, every-where ſet 


down, what he has any thing to fay to, in my book, or my defence of it, and 
fave me the labour of repeating it. My words, in that place, are, Some men 
« will not bear, that any one ſhould ſpeak of religion, but according to the mo- 
<« del that they themſelves have made of it. Nay, though he propoſes it upon 
< the very terms, and in the very words, which our Saviour and his apoſtles 


« preached it in; yet he ſhall not eſcape cenſures, and the ſevereſt infinuations. 


To deviate in the leaſt, or to omit any thing contained in their articles, is he- 
c reſy, under the moſt invidious names in faſhion ; and 'tis well if he eſcapes 


6 


« being a downright atheiſt. Whether this be the way for teachers to make . 


<« themſelves hearkened to, as men in earneſt in religion, and really concerned 
ce for the ſalvation of men's fouls, I leave them to conſider. What ſucceſs it 
cc has had, towards perſuading men of the truth of chriſtianity, their own com- 


“ plaints of the prevalency of atheiſm, on the one hand, and the number of | 


deiſts on the other, ſufficiently ſhew.” 
I navs ſet down this paſſage at large, both as a confirmation of what ] ſaid 
but juſt now; and alſo to ſhew, that the reflection I there made, needed ſome 
other anſwer, than a bare profeſſion of his © regard to the ſalvation of men's 
<« ſouls.” The aſſuming an undue authority to his own opinions, and uſing ma- 
nifeſt untruths in the defence of them, I am ſure, is no mark, that the direct- 
ing men right in the way to ſalvation, is his chief aim. And I wiſh, that the 
greater liberties of that tort, which he has again taken in his Socinianiſm un- 
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maſked, and which I have ſo often laid open, had not confirmed that reflection. 


I ſhould have been glad, that any thing in my book had been fairly contro- 
verted, and brought to the touch, whether it had, or had not been confuted. The 
matter of it would have deſerved a ſerious debate (if any had been neceſſary) 
in the words of ſobriety, and the charitable temper of the goſpel, as I deſired in 
my preface: and that would not have miſbecome the unmaſker's function. But 


it did not conſiſt, it ſeems, with his deſign. Chriſtian charity would not have 


allowed thoſe ill- meant conjectures, and groundleſs cenſures, which were neceſ- 


fry to his purpoſe: and therefore he took a ſhorter courſe, than to confute my 
book, and thereby convince me and others. He makes it his buſineſs to rail at 
it, and the author of it, that that might be taken for a confutation. For by 
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A Second 


| what 1 "a 6 done, arguing ſeems not to be FE aa Fa hes tis 


who can but allow his wiſdom? But whether it be that wiſdom that is from 
« above; firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, eaſy to be intreated, full of mercy, 


- 10 and good fruits, without partially: and without eee 15 baron a r 


other readers to judge. 5H 

His ſaying nothing to that other eefleon; "which his manner 9205 ex medio 
himſelf drew from me, would make one ſuſpect, it ſavoured not . of 
the wiſdom. of the goſpel ; nor ſhewed an ovet-greas: care of the ſalvation of 
ſouls. My words, vindic. p. 595. are; I know not how better to ſnew my 
« care of his credit, than by intrting: him, chat when he takes next in hand 
« ſuch a ſubject as this, wherein the falvation of ſouls is concerned, he would 
te treat it a little more ſeriouſly, and with a little more candour, leſt men ſhould 
« find in his writings another cauſe of atheiſm, which in this treatiſe he has not 
thought fit to mention. Oſtentation of wit in general, he has made a cauſe 
« of atheiſm, p. 28. But the, world will tell him, that frothy, light diſcourſes, 
concerning the ſerious matters of teligion, and oſtentation of trifling, miſbe- 
« coming wit, in thoſe. who come as ambaſſadors from God, under the title of 
« ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, in the great commiſſion of the goſpel, is none of 
*« the leaſt cauſes of atheiſm,” But this advice, I am now ſatisfied. (by his ſe- 


cond part of the ſame ſtrain) was very improper for him; and no more rea- 


ſonable, than if one ſhould adviſe a buffoon to talk gravely, who has noting 
left to.draw attention, if he ſhould lay by his ſcurrility. 


Tux remainder of this fourth chapter, p. 61,67, being ſpent i * | ſhewing, _ 
why the Socinians are for a few articles of faith, being a matter that I am not 
concerned in; I leave to that forward gentleman to examine, who examined 
Mr. Edwards's exceptions againſt the ** reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity ;” and 


Who, as the unmaſker informs me, Page é 64. was choſen to vindicate my at- 


tempt, &. 
Ir the unmaſker knows that he. was ſo 1 it is wh.: 40 I 120 known 
of ſuch a choice, I ſhould have defired that ſome-body ſhould have been choſen 


to vindicate my attempt, who underſtood it better. - The unmaſker and exa- 


miner are each of them ſo full of themſelves, and their own ſyſtems, that I 


think they may be a fit match one for another: and fo I leave theſe cocks of 
the game to 5 it out in an endleſs battle of wrangling (till death them part) 


which of them has made the true and exact collection of fundamentals; and 
whoſe ſyſtem of the two- ought to be the prevailing orthodoxy, and be re- 
ceived for ſcripture. Only I warn the examiner to look to himſelf : for the un- 
maſker has the whip-hand of him, and gives him to underſtand; p. 65. that if 
he cannot do it himſelf by the ſtrength of his lungs, the vehemency of his ora- 


| tory, and endleſs attacks of his repetitions ; the eccleſiaſtical power, and the ci- 
vil magiſtrate's laſh, have, in ſtore, demonſtrative arguments to convince him, 


that his [the unmaſker $] ſyſtem is the only true chriftianity.. 

By the way, I muſt not forget to mind the unmaſker here again, that he 
hath a very unlucky hand at gueſſing. For whereas he names Socinus, as one 
from whom I received my platform, and ſays, that Crellius gave me my cue; 


it ſo falls out, that they are two authors of whom I never read a page. I ſay 


not this, as if 1 thought it a fault if I had; for I think I ſhould have much bet- 
ter ſpent my time in them, than in the writings of our learned unmaſker. _ 

I was ſure there was no offending the unmaſker, without the guilt of athe- 
iſm; only he here, p. 69. very mercifully lays it upon my book, and not upon 


my deſign. The * tendency of it to irreligion and atheiſm,” he has proved in 


an eloquent harangue, (for he is ſuch an orator he cannot ir a foot without a 
ſpeech) made, as he bids us ſuppoſe, by the atheiſtical rabble. And who can 
deny, but he has choſe a fit employment for himſelf? Where could there be 
found a better ſpeech-maker for the atheiſtical rabble ? But let us hear him: 
for though he would give the atheiftical rabble the credit of it, yet tis the un- 
maſker ſpeaks. And becauſe tis pity ſuch a pattern of chetorick and reaſon | 


thould be loſt, 1 haye, for my reader's anne ſet i it all een verbatim. 


c WE 
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% We ate beholden to this worthy adventurer for ridding the world of ſo 


e great an incumbrance, via. that huge maſs and unwieldy body of chriſtianity; 


«which took up ſo much room. Now we ſee that it was this bulk, and not 


e that of mankind, which he had an eye to, when he ſo often mentioned this 


e latter. This is a phyſician for our turn, indeed! We like this chymical o- 
t perator, that doth not trouble us with a ' parcel of heavy drugs of no value; 
ee but contracts it all into a few ſpirits, nay, doth his buſineſs with a ſingle drop: 
We have been in bondage a long time to creeds and catechiſms, ſyſtems and 
e confeſſions; we have been plagued with a tedious bead- roll of articles, 
which our reverend divines have told us, we muſt make the matter of our 
e faith. Vea, ſo it is, both conformiſts and nonconformiſts (though diſagrees 
et ing in ſome other things) have agreed in this, to moleſt and crucify us. But 
4 this noble writer (we thank him) hath ſet us free, and eaſed us, by bringing 


« down all the chriſtian faith into one point. We have heard ſome men talk of 


* epiſtolary compoſures of the new teſtament, as if great matters were contained 
te in them, as if the great myſteries of chriſtianity (as they call themq were 
C unfolded there: But we could never make any thing of them; and now we 
« find that this writer is partly of our opinion. He tells us, that theſe are lets 
<< ters ſent upon occaſion ; but we are not to look for our religion (for now, for 
ce this gentleman's ſake, we begin to talk of religion) in theſe places. We be- 
<< lieve it, and we believe that there is no religion but in thoſe very chap- 
<<. ters and verſes, which he has ſet down in his treatiſe. What need we have 
et any other part of the new teſtament? That is bible enough, if not too 


* much. Happy, thrice happy ſhall this author be perpetually eſteemed by us; 


« we will chronicle him as our friend and benefactor. It is not our way to 


« ſaint people, otherwiſe we would certainly canonize this gentleman ; and 


«when our hand is in, his pair of bookſellers, for their being ſo beneficial to 
te the world, in publiſhing ſo rich a treaſure. It was a bleſſed day, when 
te this hopeful birth ſaw the light; for hereby all the orthodox creed-makers 


te and ſyſtematick men are ruined for ever. In brief, if we be for any chriſtia- 


te nity, it ſhall be this author's; for that agrees with us ſingularly well, it being 
c ſo ſhort, all couched in four words, neither more nor leſs. It is a very fine 
<« compendium, and we are infinitely obliged to this great reformer for it. We 
« are glad at heart, that chriſtianity is brought ſo low by this worthy pen-man ; 


« for this is a good preſage, that it will dwindle into nothing. What! but one 


ce article, and that fo brief too! We like ſuch a faith, and ſuch a religion, be- 
« cauſe- it ima none „ 
H hath no ſooner done, but, as it deſerved, he cries out, Euge, ſophos ! 
e And is not the reader,” quoth he, “ fatisfied that ſuch language as this hath 
e real truth in it? Does not he perceive, that the diſcarding all the articles but 
* ONE, makes way for the caſting off that too?“ Anſw. "Tis but ſuppoſing that 
the reader is a civil gentleman, and anſwers, Yes, to theſe two queſtions; and 
then 'tis demonſtration, that by this ſpeech, he has irrefragably proved the ten- 
dency of my book to irreligion and atheiſm. Welk 


I REMEMBER Chillingworth ſomewhere puts up this requeſt to his adver- 


fary Knot: Sir, I beſeech you, when you write again, do us the favour to 
« write nothing but ſyllogiſms. For I find it ſtill an extreme trouble to find out 
ce the concealed propoſitions, which are to connect the parts of your enthy- 


«© mems. As now, for example, I profeſs to you I have done my beſt endea- 


<« your to find ſome glue, or ſodder, or cement, or thread, or any thing to tie 
e the antecedent and this conſequent together.” Theunmaſker agrees ſo much 
in a great part of his opinion with that Jeſuit, (as I have ſhewed already) and 
does ſo infinitely out-do him in ſpinning ropes of ſand, and a coarſe thread of 
inconſiſtencies, which runs quite through his book ; that 'tis with great juſtice I 
put him here in the Jeſuit's place, and addreſs the ſame requeſt to him. 
Hts. very next words give me a freſh reaſon to do it: for thus he argues, p. 
72. May we not expect, that thoſe who deal thus with the creed, i. e. diſ- 


« card all the articles of it but one, will uſe the ſame method in reducing the 
* ten commandments and the Lord's prayer, abbreviate the former into one 
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u precept, and che latter into ont petition f.) Anſwi If he will tell me where 
this cree he ſpeaks of is, it will be much more. eaſy to anſwer his demand. 


Whilſt his creed, which he here ſpeaks of, is. yet no where, it is ridie ulous for 
him to aſk queſtions about it. The ten commandments, and the Lord's prayer, 


I know-whiere to find in expreſs words, ſet dowri by themſelves, with peculiar 


marks of diſtinction. Which is the Lord's prayer, we are plainly taught by 


this command of our Saviour, Luke xi. 2. „ when ye pray, sar, Our Fa- 
me manner and words, we are taught what we fhould 


ſhould preach, Matth. x. 7. „ As ye go, preach, san, (What were they 


| to ſay? Only this). “ The kingdom of heaven is at hand.“ Or, as St. Luke ex- 
preſſes it, chap. ix. 2. They were ſent to preach the kingdom of God, and 

ce to; heal the ſick: which, what it was, we have ſufficiently explained. But 
this creed of the unmaſker, which he talks of, where is it? Let him ſhew it us 


diſtinctly ſet out from the reſt of the ſcripture. If he knows where it is, let 
him pyeduce it, or leave talking of it, till he can. Tis not the apoſtles creed, 
that's evident: for that creed he has diſcarded from being the ſtandard of chri- 
tian faith, and bas told the world in words at length, That, if a man believes 
© no more than is in expreſs terms in the apoſtſes creed, his faith will not be 


ce the faith of a chriſtian.” Nay, tis plain, that creed has, in the unmaſker's 


opinion, the ſame tendency to atheiſm and: irreligion, that my ſummary has. 


For the apoſtles creed, reducing the forty, or perhaps, the four hundred funda- 


mental articles of his chriſtian creed, to twelve; and leaving out the greateſt 


part of thoſe neceſſary ones, which he has already, and will hereafter, in good 
time, give us; does as much diſpoſe men to ſerve the decalogue, and the Lord's 
prayer, juſt ſo, as my reducing thoſe twelve to two. For ſo many, at leaſt, he 


las granted to be in my ſummary, viz. the article of one God, maker of heaven 
and earth, and the other, of Jeſus the Meſſiah; though he every where calls 
them but oN: which, whether it be to ſhew, with what love and regard to 
truth he continues, and conſequently, began, this controverſy ; or whether it be 
to beguile and ſtartle unwary, or confirm prejudiced: readers, I ſhall leave others 


to judge. Tis evident, he thinks his cauſe would be mightily maimed, if he 
were forced to leave out the charge of oNE article; and he would not know 
what to do for wit or argument, if he fhould call them two: for then the whole 


weight and edge of his ſtrong and ſharp reaſoning, in his & thoughts concerning 


the cauſes of atheiſm,” p. 122. would be loft. There you have it in theſe 
words: “ When the catholick faith is thus brought down to one ſingle article, it 


* will ſoon be reduced to none; the unit will dwindle into a cypher.” And here 
again, it makesghe whole argument of his atheiſtical ſpeech, which he winds 
convincing words : © We are glad to hear that chriſtianity is 


brought ſo low by this worthy; pen-man ; for this is a good preſage, that it will 
« dwindle into nothing. What! oxsz article, and that fo brief too! We like 
« ſuch a faith, and ſuch a religion, becauſe it is ſo near NoxR.“ But I muſt tell 
this writer, of equal wit, ſenſe, and modeſty, that this religion, which he thus 
makes a dull farce of, and calls, “near none, is that very religion which our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles preached, for the converſion and ſalvation 


of mankind ; no one article whereof, which they propoſed as neceſſary to be re- 
ceived by unbelievers, to make them chriſtians, is omitted. And I aſk him, 


Whether it be his errand, as one of our Saviour's ambaſſadors, to turn it thus 
into ridicule ? For till he has ſhewn, that they preached otherwiſe, and more 


than what the Spirit of truth has recorded of their preaching in their hiſtories, 


which I have faithfully collected, and ſet down, all that he ſhall ſay, reflecting 
upon the plainneſs and ſimplicity of their doctrine, however directed againſt me, 


will by his atheiſtical rabble of all kinds, now they are ſo well entered and in- 


ſtructed in it by him, be all turned upon our Saviour and his apoſtles. 
Wuar tendency this, and all his other trifling, in ſo ſerious a cauſe, as this 

is, has to the propagating of atheiſm and irreligion in this age, he were beſt to 

conſider. This I am ſure, the doctrine of but one article (if the author and 


article) 


finiſher of our faich, and thoſe he guided by his Spirit, had preached but one 
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Reaſonableneſs of CyrtsTIANITY, &. 661 
article) has no more tendency to atheiſm, than their doctrine of one God. But 
the unmaſker every where talks, as if the ſtrength of our religion lay in the 
number of its articles; and would be preſently routed, if it had but a few; | 
and therefore he has muſtered up a pretty full band of them, and has a reſerve, os ; 
of, the Lord knows how many more, which ſhall be forth-coming upon occa- 
2 fion. Bat I ſhall deſire to mind this learned divine, who is fo afraid what will 
I become of his religion, if it ſhould propoſe but one or a few articles, as neceſ- 
ſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian, that the ſtrength and ſecurity of 
our religion lies in the divine authority of thoſe who firſt promulgated the terms 
of admittance into the church, and not in the multitude of articles, ſuppoſed by 
ſome neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian : and I would have him 
remember, when he goes next to make uſe of this ſtrong argument of, ons 
« dwindling into a cypher,” that one is as remote as a million from none. And 
if this be not fo, I defire to know whether his way of arguing will not prove 
pagan polytheiſm to be more remote from atheiſm than chriſtianity. He will 
do well to try the force of his ſpeech in the mouth of an heathen, complaining 
of the tendency of chriſtianity to atheiſm, by reducing his great number of Gods 
to but one, which was ſo near none, and would, therefore, ſoon be reduced to 
none. 85 
L | THe unmaſker ſeems to be upon the ſame topick, where he ſo pathetically 
= complains of the Socinians, p. 66. in theſe words: © Is it not enough to rob << 
dus of our God, by denying Chriſt to be ſo; but muſt they ſpoil us of all the 
ce other articles of chriſtian faith but one?“ Have a better heart, good fir, for 
I aſſure you no body can rob you of your God, but by your own conſent, nor 
ſpoil you of any of the articles of your faith. If you look for them, where God 
has placed them, in the holy ſcripture, and take them as he has framed and 
faſhioned them there; there you will always find them ſafe and ſound. But if 
they come out of an artificer's ſhop, and be of human invention, I cannot anſwer 
for them : they may, for aught I know, be nothing, but an idol of your own 
ſetting up, which may be pulled down, ſhould you cry out never ſo much, 

« Great is the Diana of the Epheſians “? ” 
HE, who conſiders this argument of one and none, as managed by the un- 
maſker, and obſerves his pathetical way of reaſoning all through his book, muſt 

confeſs, that he has got the very philoſopher's ſtone in diſputing. That which 
would be worthleſs lead in others, he turns into pure gold ; his oratory changes 
its nature, and gives it the noble tincture: ſo that what, in plain reaſoning, 
would be nonſenſe, let him but put it into a ſpeech, or an exclamation, and 
there it becomes ſtrong argument. Whether this be not ſo, I deſire mode and 
figure may decide. And to thoſe I ſhall deſire he would reduce the proofs, 
which, p. 73. he ſays he has given of theſe following propoſitions, viz. 


XXIX. THAT I have corrupted men's minds. 
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= XXX. Tua I have depraved the goſpel.” 
4 XXXI. Trar I have abuſed chriſtianity,” 
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8 8 5 
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For all theſe three, p. 73. he affirms of me without proof, and without 
honeſty. | | 

— it be from confuſion of thought, or unfairneſs of deſign ; either 
L © becauſe he has not clear diſtinct notions of what he would ſay, or Reds it not 
2 to his purpoſe to ſpeak them clearly out, or both together; ſo it is, that the 
unmaſker very ſeldom, but when he rails, delivers himſelf ſo that one can cer- 
£ tainly tell what he would have. | = 
5 Taz queſtion is, What is abſolutely neceſſary to be believed by every one, 
to make him a chriſtian ? It has been clearly made out, from an exact ſurvey 
of the hiſtory of our Saviour and his apoſtles, that the whole aim of all their 
preaching every-where was, to convince the unbelieving world of theſe two 
5 great truths; firſt, That there was one, eternal, inviſible God, maker of heaven 
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and earth: and next, that Jeſus of Nazareth was the Meſliah, the promiſed 
King and Saviour: and that, upon men's, believing theſe two articles, they 
were baptized and admitted into the church, i. e. received as ſubjects of Chriſt's 


3 kingdom, and pronounced believers. From whence! it unavoidably follows, 
=_ . that theſe two are the only truths neceſſary to be believed to make a man a 
| EC Ts . th 


Tuts matter of fact is ſo evident from the whole tenor of the four Goſpels, 
and the Acts; and preſſes fo hard, that the unmaſker, who contends for a great 
number of other points neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian, thinks 
himſelf concerned to give ſome anſwer to it; but, in his uſual way of uncertainty 
and confuſion, To ND matter, he lays down four particulars, the firſt is, 
p. 74. © That the believing Jeſus to be the promiſed Meſſiah, was the firſt ſtep 

1 epen;..; 3j nd dad 5 

; Tux ſecond, p. 76, © That though this one propoſition, (viz. of Jeſus the 

_ « Meſſiah) be mentioned alone in ſome places, yet there is reaſon to think, and 

« be perſuaded, that at the ſame time other matters of faith were propoſed.” 

Tur third, p. 76. © That though there are ſeveral parts and members ef the 
ee chriſtian faith, yet they do not all occur in any one place of ſcripture.” 
Tus fourth, p. 78. © That chriſtianity was erected by degrees.” Eg. 
Tuxsx particulars he tells us, p. 74. he offers to clear an objection.” To 
ſee, therefore, whether they are pertinent or no, we muſt examine what the 
objection is, as he puts it. I think it might have been put in few words: this 
Jam ſure, it ought to have been put very clear and diſtinct. But the unmaſker 
has been pleaſed to give it us, p. 73. as followeth ; . Becauſe I deſigned theſe 

. « papers for the ſatisfying of the reader's doubts, about any thing occurring, 

| « concerning the matter before us, and for the eſtabliſhing of his wavering 
« mind; I will here (before I paſs to the ſecond general head of my diſcourſe) 
e anſwer a query, or objection, which ſome, and not without ſome ſhew of 
ground, may be apt to ſtart. How comes it to paſs, they will ſay, that this 
_ « article of faith, viz. that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, or Chriſt, is ſo often repeated 
« in the new teſtament ? Why is this ſometimes urged, without the mention- 
ing of any other article of belief? Doth not this plainly ſhew, that this is all 
that is required to be believed, as neceſſary to make a man a chriſtian ? May 
te we not infer, from the frequent and ſole repetition of this article in ſeveral 
ce places of the Evangeliſts and the Acts, that there is no other point of faith of 
e abſolute neceſſity ; but that this alone is ſufficient to conſtitute a man a true 
« member of Chriſt ?” „ FT | 1 V 
By which he ſhews, that he is uncertain which way to put the objection, ſo 
as may be eaſieſt to get rid of it: and therefore he has turned it ſeveral ways, 
and put ſeveral queſtions about it. As firſt, a 
« WU this article of faith,” viz. that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, © is fo often 
repeated in the new teſtament ?” 
Hrs next queſtion is, Why is this ſometimes urged without the mention- 
ing any other article of belief?“ which ſuppoſes, that ſometimes other articles 
of belief are mentioned with it. OD 
THE third queſtion is, © May we not infer, from the frequent and ſole re- 
« petition of this article, in ſeveral places of the Evangeliſts and Acts?“ 
. Whacn laſt queſtion is in effect, Why is this ſo frequently and alone re- 
peated in the Evangeliſts and the Acts? i. e. in the preachings of our Saviour and 
his apoſtles to unbelievers. For of that he muſt give an account, if he will 
remove the difficulty. Which three, though put as one, yet are three as di- 
ſtinct queſtions, and demand a reaſon for three as diſtinct matters of fact, as theſe 
three are, viz. frequently propoſed; ſometimes propoſed alone; and always pro- 
poſed alone, in the preachings of our Saviour and his apoſtles: for ſo in truth 
it was, all through the Goſpels and the Acts, to the unconverted believers of 
one God alone. 13 | 5 
Tuxsx three queſtions being thus jumbled together in one objection, let us 
ſee how the four particulars, he mentions, will account for them. = 
| | HE 
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Tux firſt of them is this: © The believing Jeſus to be the promiſed Meſſias, 
Pas, ſays he, © the firſt ſtep to chriſtianity.” Let it be ſo: What do you in- 
fer from thence? The next words ſhew : Therefore this, rather than any 
« other article, was propounded to be believed by all thoſe, whom either our 
« Saviour or his apoſtles invited to embrace chriſtianity.” Let your premiſes 
be never ſo true, and your deduction of this propoſition be never fo regular from 
them, it is all loſt labour. This concluſion is not the 2 nga you were to 
prove. Your queſtions were, Why this article is ſo often propoſed ?” And 


in thoſe frequent repetitions, © Why ſometimes urged alone, and why always 


«© propoſed alone, viz. to thoſe whom either our Saviour or his apoſtles invited 
« to embrace chriſtianity ?” And your anſwer is, Becauſe the believing © Jeſus 
te to be the Meſſias, was the firſt ſtep to chriſtianity,” This therefore remains 
upon you to be proved, | | | 5 


XXXII. Tnar becauſe the believing Jeſas to be the Meſſias; is the firſt 
te ſtep to chriſtianity ; therefore this article is frequently propoſed in the 


© new teſtament, is ſometimes propoſed without the mentioning any other ö 


article, and always alone to unbelievers.” 


AND when you have proved this, I ſhall deſire you to apply it to our preſent 


controverſy. 

His next anſwer to thoſe queſtions, is in theſe words, p. 76. © That though 
e this one propoſition, or article, be mentioned alone in ſome places, yet there 
ce js reaſon to think, and be perſuaded, that at the ſame time other matters of 
e faith were propoted.” From whence it lies upon him to make out this reaſon- 
ing, viz. | 


 XXXUII, © Tarar becauſe there is reaſon to think, and be perſuaded, that 

« at the ſame time that this one article was mentioned # a (as it was 

ce ſometimes) other matters of faith were propoſed : therefore this article 

e was often propoſed in the new teſtament ; ſometimes propoſed alone; 

e and always propoſed alone, in the preachings of our Saviour and his 
apoſtles, to unbelievers.” 


Tris I ſet down to ſhew the force of his anſwer to queſtions : ſuppoſing 


it to be true, not that I grant it to be true, that where * this one article is 


c mentioned alone, we have reaſon to think, and be perſuaded, that at the 
« ſame time other matters of faith [i. e. articles of faith neceſſary to be believed 
ce to make a man a chriſtian] were propoſed :” and I doubt not but to ſhew the 
contrary. | e | En” 

His third particular, in anſwer to the queſtion propoſed in his objection, 


ſtands thus, p. 76. That though there are ſeveral parts and members of the 


chriſtian faith, yet they do not all occur in any one place of the ſcripture ;” 
which anſwer lays it upon him to prove, hs 


XXXIV. Tuar becauſe * the ſeveral parts of the members of the chriſtian 


ce faith do not all occur in any one place of ſcripture ;” therefore this ar- 


ticle, that Jeſus was the © Meſſias, was often propoſed in the new teſta- 
« ment, ſometimes propoſed alone, and always propoſed alone,” in the 
preachings of our Saviour and his apoſtles, through the hiſtory of the 
evangeliſts and the Acts, e 


Tux fourth and laſt particular, which he tells us, is the main anſwer to the 
objection, is in theſe words, page 78. i 


« THAT chriſtianity was erected by degrees.” 


Wuicn requires him to make out this argument, viz. 


„ Second Vindication of tze 
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XXXV. Tua becauſe chriſtianity was erected by degrees, therefore this 

s article,” that Jeſus was the Meſſias, was often propoſed in the new teſ- 

t tament, ſometimes propoſed alone, and always propoſed alone in the 
_ <« preachings of our Saviour and his apoſtles. to unbelievers, recorded in the 


| , <. hiſtory of the evangeliſts and Acts.“ 


a 
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Foz, as I ſaid before, in theſe three queſtions 


which, he tells us, this is the main anſwer. F, 
Ox theſe four particulars it is, that he ſays, p. 74. To clear this objection, 
« and to give a full and ſatisſactory anſwer to all doubts in this affair, I offer 
„ theſe enſuing particulars, which will lead the reader to the right underſtand- 
«ing. of the whole cafe.” , HE LOT 30 07 

How well they have cleared the objection, may be ſeen by barely ſetting 
them down as anſwers to theſe queſtions, wherein he puts the objection. | 
Tus is all 1 have hitherto done; whereby is very viſible, how well (ſup- 
ſing them true) they clear the objection ; and how pertinently they are 
$66. F to anſwer thoſe queſtions wherein his objection is contained. Perhaps 
it will be faid, that neither theſe, nor any thing elſe, can be an appoſite anſwer 
to thoſe queſtions put ſo together. I anſwer, I am of the ſame mind. But if 
the unmaſker, through - ignorance or ſhuffling, will talk thus confuſedly, he 
muſt anſwer for it. He calls all his three queſtions, one objection, over and 
over again: and therefore, which of thoſe queſtions it does or does not lie in, 
I ſhall not trouble myſelf to divine ; fince I think he himſelf cannot tell : for 
which ever he takes of them, it will involve him in equal difficulties. I now 
roceed to examine his particulars themſelves, and the truth contained in them. 


he firſt, p. 74. ſtands thus : 


7 


1, © Tux believing of Jeſus to be the promiſed Meſſias, was the firſt ſtep 
to chriſtianity. It was that which made way for the embracing of all the 
ee other articles, a paſſage to all the reſt.” Anſw. If this be, as he would have 
it, only the leading article, amongſt a great many other, equally neceſſary to 
be believed, to make a man a chriſtian; this is a reaſon, why it ſhould be 
conſtantly preached in the firſt place : but this is no reaſon why this alone ſhould 
be ſo often repeated, and the other neceſſary points not be once mentioned. For 
I defire to know what thoſe other articles are, that in the preaching of our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles, are repeated or urged beſides this ? „„ 
I the next place, if it be true, that this article, viz. that Jeſus is the Meſ- 
ſiah, was only the firſt in order amongſt a great many articles, as neceſſary to be 
believed; how comes it to paſs, that barely upon the propoſal and believing of 
this, men were admitted into the church as believers? The hiſtory of the new 
teſtament is full of inſtances. of this, as Acts viii. 5, 12, 13. ix. and in other 
Mace. :-* - EN | | © 
x Trove it be true, what the unmaſker ſays here, © That if they did not 
« give credit to this in the firſt place, that Jeſus of Nazareth was that eminent 
and extraordinary perſon propheſied of long before, and that he was ſent and 
* commiſſioned by God, there could be no hope that they would attend to any 
e other propoſals, relating to the chriſtian religion ;” yet what he ſubjoins, that 
« this is the true reaſon, why that article was conſtantly propounded to be 
© believed by all that looked towards chriſtianity, and why it is mentioned fo 
« often in the evangelical writings,” is not true. For, firſt, this ſuppoſes that 
there were other articles joined with it. This. he ſhould have firſt proved, and 
then given the reaſon of it; and not, as he does here, ſuppoſe what is in queſ- 
tion, and then give a reaſon why it is ſo; and ſuch a reaſon that is inconſiſtent 
with the matter of fact, that is every where recorded in holy writ. For, if the 
true reaſon why the preaching of this article, that * Jeſus was the Meſſiah,” as 
it is recorded in the hiſtory of the new teſtament, were only to make way for 
the other articles, one muſt needs think, that either our Saviour and his apoſtles 
(with reverence be it ſpoken) were very ſtrange preachers; or, that the evange- 
lifts, and author of the Acts, were very ſtrange hiſtorians. The firſt were to in- 


ſtruct the world in a new religion, conſiſting of a great number of articles, ſays 
= 2 HE | the 


he has put his objection; to 
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Reaſonableneſs of 
the unmaſker, neceſſary to bs believed to make a man a chriſtian, i. e. 4 great 
number of propoſitions, making a large ſyſtem, every one whereof is fo neceſ- 
fary for a man to underſtand and believe, that if any one be omitted, he can- 


not be of that religion. What now did our Saviour and his apoſtles do? 


Why, if the unmaſker may be believed, they went up and down with danger 
of their lives, and preached to the world, What did they preach ? Event his 
ſingle propoſition to make way for the reſt, viz. © This is the eminent man ſent 
« from God,” to teach you other things: which amounts to no more but this, 
that Jeſus was the perfon which was to teach them the true religion, but that 
true religion itſelf is not to be found in all their preaching ; nay, ſcarce a word 


of it. Can there be any thing more ridiculous than this ? And yet this was all 


they preached, if it be true, that this was all which they meant by the preach- 
ing every where, Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and if it were only an introduction; 
and a making way for the doctrines of the goſpel. But it is plain, it was called 


the goſpel itſelf. Let the unmaſker, as a true ſucceſſor of the apoſtles, go and 


preach the goſpel, as the apoſtles did, to fome part of the heathen world, where 
the name of Chriſt is not known : would not he himſelf, and every body think, 
he was very fooliſhly employed, if he ſhould tell them nothing but this, that 
Jeſus was the 7 5 promiſed and ſent from God to reveal the true religion; 
but ſhould teach them nothing of that true religion, but this preliminary arti- 
cle? Such the unmaſker makes all the preaching, recorded in the new teſta- 
ment, for the converſion of the unbelieving world. He makes the preaching of 


our Saviour and his apoſtles to be no more but this; that the great prophet pro- 


miſed to the world was come and that Jeſus was he: but what his doctrine 


was, that they were filent in, and taught not one article of it. But the un- 


maſker miſrepreſents it: for as to his accuſing the hiſtorians, the evangeliſts; 


and writers of the Acts of the apoſtles, for their ſhameful omiſſion of the whole 


do@rine of the chriſtian religion, to ſave his hypotheſis, as he does under his 
next head, in theſe words; © That though this one propoſition be mentioned 
ce alone in ſome places, yet there is reaſon to think, and be perſuaded, that at 


« the ſame time other matters of faith were propoſed ;” I ſhall ſhew how 


bold he makes with thoſe inſpired hiſtorians, when I come to conſider that par- 
How ridiculons, how ſenſeleſs, this bold unmaſker, and reformer of the 


hiſtory of the new teſtament, makes the preaching of our Saviour and his apo- 


ſtles, as it ſtands recorded of them by infallible writers, is viſible. But taking it, 
as.in truth it is there, we ſhall have a quite other view of it. Our Saviour preach- 
ed every-where the kingdom of God ; and, by his miracles, declared himſelf to 
be the king of that kingdom. The apoſtles preached the ſame, and after his 
aſcenſion, openly avowed him to be the Prince and Saviour promiſed : but 


| preached not this as a bare ſpeculative article of ſimple belief; but that men 
| might receive him for their King, and become his ſubjects. When they told 


the world, that he was the Chriſt, it was not as the unmaſker will have it; 


Believe this man to be a prophet, and then he will teach you his new religion; 
which, when you have received and embraced all and every article thereof, 


which are a great number, you will then be chtiſtians, if you be not ignorant 


or incredulous of any of them. But it was, Believe this man to be your King 


ſent from God; take him for ſuch, with a refolution to obſerve the laws he has 


given you; and you are his ſubjects, you are chriſtians. For thoſe that truly 
did fo, made themſelves his ſubjects: and to continue fo, there was no more 
required, than a fincere endeavour to know his will in all things, and to obey, 
it. Such a preaching as this, of Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, the King and Deliverer, 


that God Almighty had promiſed to mankind, and now had effectually ſent, to 
be their Prince and Ruler, was not a fimple preparation to the goſpel : but, 
when received with the obedience of faith, was the very receiving of the goſpel ; 


and had all that was requiſite to make men chriſtians. And, without it be fo 


underſtood, no body can clear the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles 


from that incredible imperfection, or their hiſtorians from that unpardonable 
negligence, and not doing either what they ought, or what they undertook, - 


which our unmaſker hath fo impiouſly charged upon them: as will appear yet 
1 M6 "8 Þ plainer 
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plainet, in what I have to ſay to the unmaſker's next particular. For, as to the 
remainder of this paragraph, it contains nothing but his cenſure and contempt 
of me, for not being of his mind; for not ſeeing as he ſees; 1. e. in effect, not 
laying that blame, which he does, either on the preaching of our Saviour and 
his apoſtles, or on the inſpired writings of their hiſtorians, to make them com- 
ply with his ſyſtem, and the chriſtianity he would make. 

Tux unmaſker's ſecond particular, p. 76. tells us, That though this one 
_ & propoſition or article be mentioned alone in ſome places, yet there is reaſon 

te to think, and be perſuaded, that at the ſame time other matters of faith were 
T n For it is confeſſed by all intelligent and obſerving men, that the 

hiſtory of the ſcripture is conciſe; and that in relating of matter of fact, ma- 
& ny paſſages. are omitted by the ſacred penmen. Wherefore, though but this 
ce one article of belief (becauſe it is a leading one, and makes way for the reſt) 
ebe expreſly mentioned in ſome of the goſpels, yet we muſt not conclude 
& thence, that no other matter of faith was required to be admitted of. For 
e things are briefly ſet down in the e e records, and we muſt ſuppoſe 
“ many things which are not in direct terms related.“ ; 


» * „ 


Axsw. The unmaſker here keeps to his uſual cuſtom of ſpeaking in doubt- 
ful terms. He ſays, that where this one article, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah, 
is alone recorded in the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles; * We have 
e reaſon to be perſuaded, that at the ſame time other matters of faith were pro- 
e poſed.” If this be to his purpoſe, by matters of faith, muſt be meant funda- 
mental articles of faith, abſolutely neceſſary to be believed by every man to 
make him a chriſtian. That ſuch matters of faith are omitted, in the hiſtory of 
the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles, by the ſacred hiſtorians ; this, he 
fays, we have reaſon tobe perſuaded of. 


# 


Axsw. They need be good reaſons to perſuade a rational man, that the e- 
vangeliſts, in their hiſtory of our Saviour and his apoſtles, (if they were but or- 
dinarily fair and prudent men) did, in an hiſtory publiſhed to inſtruct the 
world in a new religion, leave out the neceſſary and fundamental parts of that 
religion. But, let them be conſidered as inſpired writers, under the conduct of 
the infallible ſpirit of God, putting them upon, and directing them in, the 
writing of this hiſtory of the goſpel ; and then it is impoſlible, for any chriſtian 
but the. unmaſker, to think, that they made any ſuch groſs omiſſions, contrary 
to the deſign of their writing, without a demonſtration to convince him of it. 
Now all the reaſon that the unmaſker gives, is this: That it is confeſſed by 
all intelligent and obſerving men, that the hiſtory of the ſcripture is conciſe ; 
and that in relating matters of fact, many paſſages are omitted by the ſacred 
«© pen- men.“ 55 . F 
ANsw. The unmaſker might have ſpared the confeſſion of intelligent and 
obſerving men, after ſo plain a declaration of St. John bimſelf, chap. xx. 30. 
Many other things did Jeſus in the preſence of his diſciples, which are not 
« written in this book.“ And again, chap. xxi. 25. There are alſo many o- 
* ther things that Jeſus did, the which if they ſhould be written every one, I 
% ſuppoſe the world could not contain the books that ſhould be written.“ There 
needs, therefore, no opinion of intelligent and obſerving men to convince us, that 
the hiſtory of the goſpel is ſo far conciſe, that a great many matters of fact are 
omitted, and a great many leſs material circumſtances, even of thoſe that are 
ſet down. But will any intelligent or obſerving man, any one that bears the 
name of a chriſtian, have the impudence to ſay, that the inſpired writers, in 
the relation they give us, of what Chriſt and his apoſtles preached to unbeliev- 
ers to convert them to the faith, omitted the fundamental articles, which thoſe 
preachers propoſed to make them chriſtians ; and without a belief of which, they 
could not be chriſtians ? ET Srv ro 5 3 | 
THE unmaſker talks after his wonted faſhion ; i. e. ſeems to ſay ſomething, 
which when examined, proves nothing to his purpoſe. He tells us, That in 
e ſome places,” where the article of Jeſus the Meſſiah is mentioned alone, at 
the ſame time other matters of faith were propoſed.”. I aſk, were theſe other 
matters of faith all the unmaſker's neceſſary articles? If not, what are thoſe o- 


ther matters of faith to the unmaſker's purpoſe ? As for example, in St. Peter's 
7 Ds | b ſeſermon, 


2 
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| ſermon, Acts ii. Other matters of faith were propoſed with the article of Je- 
„ ſus the Meſſiah.“ But what does thikmake for his fundamental articles: 


Were they all propoſed with the article of Jeſus the Meſſiah ? If not, unbeliev- 


ers were converted,. and brought into the church, without the unmaſker's ne- 
ceflary articles. . Three thouſand were added to the church by this one ſermon: 
I paſs by, now, St. Luke's not mentioning a ſyllable of the greateſt part of the 
 unmaſker's neceſſary articles; and ſhall conſider only, how long that ſermon 
may have been. Tis plain from ver. 15. that it began not till about nine in 
the morning ; and from ver. 41. that before night three thouſand were convert- 
ed and baptized. Now I aſk the unmaſker, Whether ſo ſmall a number of 
hours, as St. Peter muſt neceſſarily employ in preaching to them, were ſufficient 
to inſtruct ſuch a mixed multitude fo fully in all thoſe articles, which he has 
propoſed as neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian ; as that every 
one of thoſe three thouſand, that were that day baptized, did underſtand, and 


explicitly believe every one of thoſe his articles, juſt in the ſenſe of our unmaſk= 


er's ſyſtem? Not to mention thoſe remaining articles, which the unmaſker will 
not, be able, in twice' as many months, to find and declare to us. | 

_ Hs ſays, That in ſome places,” where the article of © Jeſus the Mefliah is 
mentioned alone, at the ſame time other matters of faith were propoſed.” Let 
us take this for fo at preſent, yet this helps not the unmaſker's caſe: The fun- 
_ damental articles, that were propoſed by our Saviour and his apoſtles, neceſſary 


to be believed to make men chriſtians, are not ſet down ; but only this ſingle 


one, of © Jeſus the Meſſiah: therefore, will any one dare to ſay they are omit- 
ted every-where by the evangeliſts ? Did the hiſtorians of the goſpel make their 
relation ſo conciſe and ſhort, that giving an account in ſo many places, of the 
preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles, for the converſion of the unbelieving 
world, they did not in any one place, nor in all of them together, ſet down the 
neceſſary points of that faith, which their unbelieving hearers were converted 
to? It they did not, how can their hiſtories be called the Goſpels of Jeſus 
Chriſt? Or how can they ſerve to the end for which they were written? Which 
was to publiſh to the world the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, that men might be 
brought into his religion. Now I challenge the unmaſker to ſhew me, not out 
of any one place, but out of all the preachings of our Saviour and his apoſtles, 
recorded in the four Goſpels, and the Acts, all thoſe propoſitions which he has 
reckoned up as fundamental articles of faith. If they are not to be found there, 
tis plain, that either they are not articles of faith, neceſſary to be believed to 
make a man a chriſtian ; or elſe, that thoſe inſpired writers have given us an 
account of the goſpel, or chriſtian religion, wherein the greateſt part of the doc- 
trines neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian, are wholly omitted. 
Which in ſhort is to ſay, that the chriſtianity, which is recorded in the Goſpels 
and the Acts, is not that chriſtianity which is ſufficient to make a man a chri- 
ſtian. This (as abſurd and impious as it is) is what our unmaſker charges up- 


on the conciſeneſs (2s he is pleaſed to call it) of the evangelical hiſtory. And | 


this we muſt take upon his word, though theſe inſpired writers tell us the direct 
contrary : for St. Luke, in his preface to his goſpel, tells Theophilus, That hav- 
ing a perfect knowledge or ALL THINGS, the deſign of his writing was to 
fet them in order, that he might know the certainty of thoſe things that were 
believed amongſt chriſtians. And his hiſtory of the Acts begins thus: The 
« former treatiſe [i. e. his goſpel] have I made, O Theophilus, of AlL that 
©. Teſus began to do and to teach.” So that how conciſe ſoever the unmaſker 
will have his hiſtory to be, he profeſſes it to contain ALL that Jeſus taught: 
Which ALL muſt, in the narroweſt ſenſe that can be given it, contain at leaſt 
all things neceſſary to make a man a chriſtian. Twould elſe be a very lame 


and imperfect hiſtory of ALL that Jeſus taught, if the faith contained in it were 


not ſufficient to make a man a chriſtian. This indeed, as the unmaſker hath 
been pleaſed to term it, would be a very lank faith, a very lank goſpel. 

ST. Joux alſo ſays thus, of his hiſtory of the goſpel, chap. xx. 30, 31. 

« Many other ſigns, truly did Jeſus, in the preſence of his diſciples, which 

« are not written in this book:“ ſo far his hiſtory is, by his own confeſſion, 

. 225 | f | conciſe. 
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cotelie. 9 But theſe, « ſays he, © are written that y ye might e chat FR 
eis the Meſſiah, the Son. of Gody 


"a 1 F Vindication of * 


and that, bellevitg, ye might have life 
« through his name As conciſe * s it was, there was yet (if the apoſtle's | 
word — be taken for it againſt the unmaſker's) enough contained in his gol- 
ps for the ptocuring of eternal life, to thoſe who believed it. And, whether 

it was that one article that he there ſets down, viz. That Jeſus was the Meſſiab, 
or that ſet of articles which the unmaſker gives us, 1 ſhall leave to this modern 
divine to reſolve. And, if he thinks ſtill, that all the articles he has ſet down 
in his roll, are neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian, I muſt defire 
him to ſhew them to me in St. John's goſpel, or elſe to convince the world, that 
St. John was miſtaken, when he faid, that he had written his goſpel, that men 
might believe that Jeſus was the Meſliah, the Son of God ; ang _ believing; 5 
e they might have life through his name.” 

S o that, granting the hiſtory of the ſcripture to be Þ con as the unmaſker 


would have it, viz. that in ſome places the infallible writers, recording the diſ- 


courſes of our Saviour and his apoſtles, omitted all the other fundamental arti- 


cles propoſed by them to be believed to make men chriſtians, but this one, that 


Jeſus was the Meſſiah ; yet this will not remove the objection, that lies againſt 
his other fundamentals, which are not to be found in the hiſtories of the four 


evangeliſts ; nay, not to be found in eyery one of them. If every one of them 
contains the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and conſequently, all things neceſſary to ſal- 


vation, whether this will not be a new ground of accuſation againſt me, and 
give the unmaſker a right to charge me with laying by three of the goſpels with 


contempt, as well as he did before charge me with a contempt of the epiſtles, 
muſt be left to his ſovereign authority to determine. | 


Having ſhewed, that allowing all he fays here to be as he witld. have it, 


EE yet it clears not the objection that lies againſt his fundamentals ; I ſhall now ex- 


all matter of faith, oak is written, that it might be believed: but yet I think, 


amine what truth there is in what he here pretends, viz. that though the one 


article, That Jeſus is the Meſſiah, be mentioned . alone in ſome places, yet we 
* have reaſon to be perſuaded, from the conciſeneſs of the” ſcripture hiſtory, 
that there were, at the fame time, joined with it other neceſſary articles of faith, 
in the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles. 

IT is to be obſerved, that the unmaſker builds upon this falſe ſuppoſition, 


that in ſome places, other neceſſary articles of faith, joined with that of Jeſus 


the Meſſiah, are by the evangeliſts mentioned to be propoſed by our Saviour 
and his apoſtles, as neceſſary to be believed to make thoſe, they preached to, 
chriſtians. For his laying, that in ſome places, that one neceſſary article is 
« mentioned alone, implies, that in other places it is not mentioned alone, but 
Joined. win other necallary nee But then it will remain upon him to 


 ſhew,” 


ANEVI, + Jn--what place either ofthe Goſpels, er of tho M, oficr.ani- 
4 gles of faith are joined with this, and bee as WEE to be believ- 
cc ed to make men chriſtians.” 


Tur unmaſker; "tis probable, will tell us, that the article of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection is ſometimes joined with this of the Meſſiah, as particularly in that firſt 


ſermon of St. Peter, Acts ii. by which there were cher thouſand added to the 


church at one time. Anſw. This ſermon, well conſidered, will explain to us 
both the preaching of the apoſtles; what it was that they propoſed to their un- 


believing auditors, to make them chriſtians; and alſo the manner of St. Luke's 


recording their ſermons. Tis true, that here are delivered by St. Peter many o- 
ther matters of faith, beſides that of Jeſus being the Meſſiah: for all that he 
ſaid, being of divine authority, is matter of faith, and may not be diſbelieved. 

The firſt part of his diſcourſe is, to prove to the Jews, that what they had ob- 
ſerved of extraordinary at that time, amongſt the diſciples, who ſpake variety of 
tongues, did not proceed from wine, but from the Holy Ghoſt; and that this 
was the pouring out of the Spirit, propheſied of by the prophet Joel. This is 
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neither the unmaſker, nor any body elſe will fay, that this is ſuch a neceſſary 


article of faith, that no man could, without an explicit belief of it, be a chriſ- 
tian; though being a declaration of the Holy Ghoſt by St. Peter, it is ſo much 
a matter of faith, that nobody to whom it is now propoſed, can deny it, and 
be a chriſtian. And thus all the ſcripture of the new teſtament; given by di- 
vine inſpiration, is matter of faith, and neceſſary to be believed by all chriſtians, 
to whom it is propoſed. But yet I do not think any one fo unreaſonable as to 
fay, that every propoſition in the new teſtament is a fundamental article of faith, 
which is required explicitly to be believed to make a man a chriſtian. _ 
* HERE now 1s' a matter of faith joined, in the fame ſermon, with this fun- 
damental article, that * Jeſus is the Meſſiah; and reported by the ſacred hiſto- 
tian ſo at large, that it takes up a third part of St. Peter's ſermon, recorded by 
St. Luke: and yet it is ſuch a matter of faith, as is not contained in the un- 
maſker's catalogue of neceſſary articles. I muſt aſk him then, whether St. Luke 
were ſo conciſe an hiſtorian, that he would fo at large ſet down a matter of faith, 
propoſed by St. Peter, that was not neceſſary to be believed to make a man a 
chriſtian, and wholly leave out the very mention of all the unmaſker's addition- 
al neceſſary articles, if indeed they were neceſſary to be believed to make men 
chriſtians ? I know not how any one could charge the hiſtorian with greater un- 


faithfulneſs, or greater folly. But this the unmaſker ſticks not at, to preſerve 


to himſelf the power of appointing what ſhall, and what ſhall not, be neceſſary 
articles; and of making his ſyſtem the chriſtianity neceſſary, and only neceſſary 
to be received. %% Ha; nat ag , 

Tax next thing that St. Peter proceeds to, in this his ſermon, is, to declare 


to the unbelieving Jews, that Jeſus of Nazareth, who had done miracles amongſt 
them, whom they had crucified, and put to death, and whom God had raiſed 


again from the dead, was the Meſſiah. _ . | 
- HeRE indeed our Saviour's crucifixion, death, and reſurrection, are men- 
tioned : and if they were no where elſe recorded, are matters of faith ; which, 


with all the reſt of the new teſtament, ought to be believed by every chriſtian, 


to whom it is thus propoſed, as a part of divine revelation. But that theſe were 
not here propoſed to the unbelieving Jews, as the fundamental articles, which 
ren principally aimed at, and endeavoured to convince them of, is evident 
from hence; that they are made uſe of, as arguments to perſuade them of this 
fundamental truth, viz. that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, whom they ought to take 


for their Lord and Ruler. For whatſoever is brought as an argument, to prove 


another truth, cannot be thought to be the principal thing aimed at, in that ar- 


gumentation ; though it may have ſo ſtrong and immediate a connection with 


the concluſion, that you cannot deny it, without denying even what is inferred 


from it, and is therefore the fitter to be an argument to prove it. But that our 
Saviour's crucifixion, death, and reſurrection, were uſed here as arguments to 


perſuade them into a belief of this fundamental article, that Jeſus was the Meſ- 
ſiah, and not as propoſitions of a new faith they were to receive, is evident 


from hence, that St. Peter preached here to thoſe who knew the death and cru- 
cifixion of Jeſus as well as he: and therefore theſe could not be propoſed to 


them, as new articles of faith to be believed; but theſe matters of fact being 
what the Jews knew already, were a' good argument, joined with his reſurrec- 
tion, to convince them of that truth, which he endeavoured to give them a be- 
lief of. And therefore he rightly inferred, from theſe facts joined together, this 
concluſion, the believing whereof would make them chriſtians : © Therefore 
« Jet all the houſe of Ifrael know aſſuredly, that God hath made that fame 
* Jeſus, whom ye have crucified, Lord and Chriſt.” To the making good 


this ſole propoſition, his whole diſcourſe tended : this was the ſole truth he la- 
boured to convince them of; this the faith he endeavoured to bring them into; 


which as ſoon as they had received with repentance, they were by baptiſm ad- 
mitted into the church, and three thouſand at once made chriſtians. | 
 Hzrxe St. Luke's own confeſſion, without that „of intelligent and obſery- 


ing men,” which the unmaſker has recourſe to, might have ſatisfied him 


again, © that in relating matters of fact, many paſſages are omitted by the ſacred 
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uthoritics of the LS nf AV 85 
ſions, to tell uh, that it is, * confeſſed þ i 5 e rn vi tha 
« in relating matters. ; a omitted by the my Pen- men,“ 


8. John, in what be lays . his goſpel, di Tres) 7 pro e fag — 1 — — — and fo 


does St. Luke her 8 .* acſe omiſſions \ would not. erve the . 
for they are directly againſt him, and what he. would. have: We there ore he 
had reaſon to, pals. pf 80 by. For t. John, in that paſſage above cited, chap. 
xx. 30, 31. tells us, that how much ſoever he had ft out of his _biſtory,. he 
had inſerted that, which was , enough. 10 be 17 5 to eternal, ife ;. © But 
« theſg are written, that ye mig ight believe, and, believing,. y To pens have life,” 

But this is not all he pi =, us ** viz, that he had recorded all that was necefla- 
ry, to be be believed to eternal life ; but he, in ex Ne ren tells us What is that 


ALL, that is neceſſary to be believed ta eternal lite 1 9h" ar the proof of which 


propoſition alone, he writ all the reſt. of, his is gel, „ viz. that we might 21 5 
What? Eyen this; “That Jeſus is the Son. of Sf nd 
lieving this, we might have life Ny is EY TO 


and ſhew us why this article, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, is no where omitted, 
though a great part of the. arguments uſed to convince men. of it, nay, very 
often the whole diſcourſe, made to lead men into the belief it, be intirely 
omitted, The Spirit of God directed them every where, to ſet down the article, 


which was abſolutely neceſſary to be believed to make men chriſtians; ſo chat 


that could no ways be. doubted of, nor miſtaken ; hut the arguments and evi- 
dences, which were to lead men into this faith, would be ſufficient, if they were 


once found any where, though ſcattered here and there, in thoſe writings, 
| whereof. that infallible Spirit was the author. This preſer ved the decorum uſed 


in all hiſtories, and ayoided thoſe. continual, large, and unneceſſary repetitions, 
which our critical unmaſker might have called tedious, with. ju pate ee reaſon than 
he does the repetition of this ſhort propoſition, that Jeſus is the 
ſet down no oftner in my book, than the Holy Ghoſt thought fit to Me) it in the 
hiſtory of the new teſtament, as conciſe as it is. But this, it ſeems to our nice 
unmaſker, is tedious, tedious _ offenſive. And if a chriſtian, and a ſucceſſor 


of the Gs cannot bear the being ſo often told, what it was that our Savi- 
Our an 


his apoſtles eyery where preached to the believers of one God, though 
it be contained in one ſhort propoſition ; what cauſe of exception and diſguſt 
would it have been to heathen readers, ſome whereof might, perhaps, have been 
as critical as the unmaſker, if this facred hiſtory had, in every page, been filled 


with the repeated diſcourſes of the apoſtles, all of them every where to the ſame . 


purpoſe, viz. to perſuade men to believe, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah? It was ne- 
ceſſary, even by the laws of hiſtory, as often as their preaching any where was 


mentioned, to tell to what purpoſe they ſpoke ; which being always to convince 


men of this one fundamental truth, 'tis no wonder we find it fo often repeated. 


But the arguments and reaſonings with which this one point is urged, are, as 


they ought to be, in moſt places, left out. A conſtant repetition of them had 
been ſuperfluous, and con 1 might juſtly have been blamed as tedious. 


But there is enough recorded abundantly to convince any rational man, any one 
not wilfully blind, that he is that promiſed Saviour, And, in this, we have a 


reaſon of the omiſſions in the hiſtory of the new teſtament ; ; Which were no 
other than ſuch as became prudent, as well as faithful writers. Much leſs did 
that conciſeneſs (with which the unmaſker would cover his bold cenſure of 
the goſpels and the Acts, and, as it ſeems, lay them by with contempt) make 
the holy writers omit any thing, in the preaching of our Saviour and his apoſtles, 


abſolutely neceſſary to be known and believed to make men chriſtians. 


ConPORMABLE hereunto, we ſhall find St. Luke, writes his hiſtory of the 
Acts of the apoſtles. In the beginning of it, he ſets down at large, ſome of the 
diſcourſes made to 466 unbelieving Jews. But i in moſt other places, unleſs it be 


where 5 


at, ber | 
Tris may ſerve for a key to. us, in reading the hiſt bf of the n __ 1 5 


hich | 
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enen of Cure HAN I Ky; &c. 
where there was; Hmething-partivplar, in the:gircuniſtances of the nintter, he 


contents: hirpſelf. tom tell. ta what purpoſe: they ſpoke; which was every where 


only.this, that Jeſus was, the the, Meſſiah, Nay, St. "Like? inthe firſt, ſpeech of 
Peter, Acts ii. which he thoug be fe. to give us e part of, yet owns the 
omuſſion of. ſeveral things that. . ſaid. For, having expreſſed this funda- 
mg&ptal | dotrige, that Jeſus, was the Meſſiah, and recorded ſeveral of the argu= 
| tante where with St. £t85:urged it; for the:conyerſion of the unbelieving Jews, 
is auditors, he adds, ver. 40. And with mad other words; did he teſtify and 


conteiles; that he omitted a great deal which. Be Peter hadi ſaid to perſuade them, 
To, what 3:2 Tender Which, in other Words, he bad juſt ſaid before, ver. 38. 
60 pent ang d;be baptized every one of you in the: ain of: Jeſus Chriſt, i, e. 
Beli e A +; 1 lie be the Meſſiah, take him as ſuch for your Lord and King, and 


ae your lives by a ſincete reſolution of obedience to his laws. 
Tus we have an account of the omiſſions in the records of mattets of fat | 


in the AL teſtament, - But will the ubmaſker ſay, The preaching of thoſe ar- 
ieles that he has giyen us, as neceſſary to be believed to make à man a Chri- 
jan, was part of thoſe matters of fact, which have been omitted in the hiſtory 


of the new. teſtament? Can any one think, that *' the corruption and degene- 


on. er. of dan nature, with the true original of it, (the defection of our: firſt 


Sets) ) the propagation of ſin and mortality, our reſtoration and reconciliation 


bye Chriſt s blood, the eminency and excellency of his prieſthood, the efficacy 
is death, the full ſatisfaction thereby made to divine juſtice, and his being 

K an all-luffcient ſacrifice for fin; our juſtification by Chriſt's righteout= 
q neſs, election, adoption,” &c. were all propoſed, and that too, in the ſenſe of 
our: author's ſyſtem, by our Saviour and his apoſtles, as fundamental articles of 

ath, neceſſary to be explicitly believed by every man, to make him a Chriſtian, 
in all their 3 5 to unbelievers; and yet that the inſpired pen- men of thoſe 
aiſtories every where left the mention of theſe ne articles wholly out? 
Chis would have been to have writ, not a conciſe,” but an en er of 


all that Jeſus and his apoſtles taught. 5 


HAT an account would it — been of the * as it was firſt preached 


and propagated, if the greateſt part of the neceſſary doctiines of it were wholly 


00 out, and a man could not find from one end to the other of this whole hiſtory, 
religion which is neceflary to be believed to. make a man a Chriſtian ? 

mA yet this is that, which, under the notion of their being conciſe, the un- 
a would perſuade us to have been done by St. Luke and the other evan- 
geliſts, in their hiſtories. And it is no leſs than what he plainly ſays, in his 
q thoughts concerning the cauſes of atheiſm,” p. 109. where, to aggravate my 
fault, in paſling by the epiſtles, and to ſhew the neceſſity of ſearching i in them 
for fundamentals. os in words blames me; but in effect, condemns the ſacred 


hiſtory contained in the 5 wg and the Ads. l is moſt evident, “ fays he, 


© to any thinking man,” Hat the author of the reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity 


= ak ot omits the epiſtolary writings of the apoſtles, becauſe they are fraugl t 


« with other fundamental doctrines, beſides that one which he mentions. There 
* we are inſtructed concerning theſe grand heads of Chriſtian divinity. Here, 
i. e. in the epiſtles, ſays he, there are diſcoveries concerning ſatisfaction,” &c. 
And, in the cloſe of his liſt of grand heads, as he calls them, ſome whereof I 
have above ſet down out of him, he adds, Theſe are the matters of faith 
t contained in the epiſtles.” By all which expreſſions he plainly fignifies, that 


theſe, which he calls fundamental doctrines, are none of thoſe we are inſtructed 


in, in the Goſpels and the Acts; that they are not diſcovered nor contained in 


_ the hiſtorical writings of the- evangeliſts: whereby he confeſſes; that either out 


Saviour and his apoſtles did not propoſe them in their preachings to their unbe- 
lieving hearers; or elſe, that the ſeveral faithful writers of their hiſtory, wilfully, 

i. e. unfaithfully, every-where omitted them in the account they have left us of 
thoſe preachings ; which could ſcarce poſfibly be done by them all, and every 


where, without an actual combination amongſt them, to ſmother the greateſt 


and moſt material parts of our aiot and his apoſtles diſcourſes. For what 
elſe 


© 65 ort, fayi yo Saxe yourſelves from this: yntoward!: generation. Here he 
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ſelf from laying by the four Goſpels and the Acts, with contempt; let him Took; 
| gal in it. For 


doctrines of chriſtianity, which, he ſays, are abſolutely neceffary to be believed 
to make a mana chriſtian. „%; ł ij i 10 ß ß 


* muſt needs have ſuffered, and riſen again from the dead; and that Jeſus was 
ce the Meſſiah; Acts xvii. 2, 3. At Corinth, that he REASONED in the 
<« ſynagogue every ſabbath, and PERSsuADED the jews and the Greeks, and 
© TESTIFIED that Jeſus was the Meſſiah; xviii. 4, 5. That © Apollos 
* mightily convinced the Jews, SHEWING BY THE SCRIPTURES, that Jeſus 
« was the Meſſiah; xvii. 28. os D ; 
By theſe, and the like places, we may be fatisfied what it 'was, that the 
apoſtles taught and preached, even this one propoſition, That Jeſus was the 
Meſſiah: for this was the ſole propoſition they reaſoned about; this alone they 
teſtified, and they ſhewed out of the ſcriptures ; and of this alone they endea- 
voured to convince the Jews and the Greeks, that believed one God. So that it 
is plain from hence, that St. Luke omitted nothing, that the apoſtles taught and 
reached ; none of thoſe doctrines that it was neceſſary to convince unbelievers 
of, to make them chriſtians ; though he, in moſt places, omitted, as was fit, 
the paſſages of ſcripture which they alledged, and the arguments thoſe inſpired 
preachers uſed to perſuade men to believe and embrace that doctrine. 8 80 
Axor convincing argument, to ſhew that St. Luke omitted none of 
thoſe fundamental doctrines, which the apoſtles any where propoſed, as neceſ- 
fary to be believed, is from that different account he gives us of their preaching 
in other places, and to auditors otherwiſe diſpoſed. Where the apoſtles had to 
do with idolatrous heathens, who were not yet come to the knowledge of the 
only true God, there, he tells us, they propoſed alſo the article of the one invi- 
ble God, maker of heaven and earth: and this we find recorded in him out 
of their preaching to the Lyſtrians, Acts xiv. and to the Athenians, Acts * 
n 


S «+ * : 
8 


with 
the Meſſiah ordained by God. Indeed in the ſtory of what Paul and Barnabas 
ſaid at Lyſtra, the article of the Meſſiah is not mentioned. Not that St. Luke 


* 


1 


Reaſonableneſs of CHRIST IANIT v, &c. 


| n the latter of which, St. Luke, to convince his reader, that he, out of conciſe- 
neſs, ' omits none of thoſe fundamental articles, that were any where propoſed 
by the preachers of the goſpel, as neceſſary to be believed to make men chri- 


ſtians, ſets down not only the article of Jeſus the Meſſiah, but that alſo of the 


one inviſible God, creator of all things, which (if any neceſſary one might, this, 
of all other fundamental articles) might, by an author that affected brevity, 


Fa 


omitted that fundamental article, where the apoſtles taught it : but they having 
Here begun their preaching with that of the one living God, they had not as 
appears, time to proceed farther, and propoſe to them what yet remained to 


make them chriſtians: all that they could do, at that time, was, to hinder the 
people from facrificing to them. And, before we hear any more of their 
preaching, they were, by the inſtigation of the Jews, fallen upon, and Paul 


TuISs, by the way, ſhews the unmaſker's miſtake, in his firſt particular, 


p. 74. where he ſays, (as he does here again, in the ſecond particular, which 


we are now examining) that © believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, is the firſt 


«ſtep to chriſtianity ; and therefore this, rather than any other, was propound- 


« ed to be believed by all thoſe, whom either our Saviour, or the apoſtles, in- 


e vited to embrace chriſtianity.” The contrary whereof appears here; where 


the article of one God is propoſed in the firſt place, to thoſe whoſe unbelief 
made ſuch a propoſal neceſſary. And therefore, if his reaſon (which he uſes 
again here, p. 76.) were good, viz. That the article of the Meſſiah is expreſly 
mentioned alone, © becauſe it is a leading article, and makes way for the reſt,” 


this reaſon would rather conclude for the article of one God; and that alone 


ſhould be expreſly mentioned, inſtead of the other, Since, as he argues for the 


other, p. 74. If they did not believe this, in the firſt place, viz.” that there 


was one God, there could be no hopes that they would attend unto any other 


* propoſal, relating to the chriſtian religion,” The vanity and falſhood of 
which reaſoning, viz, that the article of Jeſus the Meſſiah was every where 


ce propounded, rather than any other, becauſe it was the leading article,” we 


ſee in the hiſtory of St. Paul's preaching to the Athenians. St. Luke mentions 


more than one article, where more than one was propoſed by St. Paul ; though 

the firſt of them was that leading article of one God, which if not received, © in 

< the firſt place, there could be no hope they would attend to the reſt.” 
SOMETHING the unmaſker would make of this argument, of a leading 


article, for want of a better, though he knows not what. In his firſt particular, 


. 74. he makes uſe of it to ſhew, why there was but that one article propoſed 


by the firſt preachers of the goſpel; and how well that ſucceeds with him, we 


have ſeen. For this is demonſtration, that if there were but that one propoſed 
by our Saviour and the apoſtles, there was but that one neceſſary to be believed 
to make men chriſtians ; unleſs he will impiouſly ſay, that our Saviour and the 
apoſtles went about preaching to no purpoſe : for if they propoſed not all that 
was neceſſary to make men chriſtians, twas in vain for them to preach, and 
others to hear ; if when they heard and believed all that was propoſed to them, 
they were not yet chriſtians: for if any article was omitted in the propoſal, 
which was neceſſary to make a man a chriſtian, though they believed all that 


was propoſed to them, they could not yet be chriſtians; unleſs a man can, from 
an infidel, become a chriſtian, without doing what is neceflary to make him a 


chriſtian. 

FuRTHER, if his argument, of its being a leading article, proves, that that 
alone was propoſed, it is a contradiction to give it as a reaſon, why it was ſet 
down alone by the hiſtorian, where it was not propoſed alone by the preacher, 
but other neceſſary © matters of faith were propoſed with it;“ unleſs it can be 


true, that this article, of “ Jeſus is the Meſſiah,” was propoſed alone. by our 


Saviour and his apoſtles, becauſe it was a leading article, and was mentioned 
alone in the hiſtory of what they preached, becauſe it was a leading article, tho 


Vor. II. 5 


the faireſt excuſe, have been omitted, as being implied in that other, of 
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Second Vindication of -e 
2 alone, but ech wich 1 neceſſary matters of faith. 


For this is the uſe he makes here again, page 76. of his leading article, 
his ſecond particular, viz. to ſhew why. the hiſtorians: mentioned this neceſſary 


article of Jeſus the Meſſiah; alone, in places where the, preachers of the goſpel 
ptopoſed it not alone, but with other neceſlaty; articles. But in this latter caſe, 


it has no ſhew of a reaſon at all. It may be granted as reaſonable. for the teachers 


df any religion not to go any farther, where they ſee the fiſt article, which 


they Nr is rejected; where the leading = on which all the reſt de- 
pends, is not received. But it can be no reaſon at all, for an hiſtorian, wo 
writes the hiſtory of theſe firſt preachers, to ſet down 'only the firſt and leading 


* 


article, andl omit all the reſt, in inſtances where more ꝓyere not only propoſed, but 


believed and embraced, and upon that the hearers and believers admitted into 


the church. Tie not for hiſtorians to put any diſtinction between leading, or 


not leading articles; but, if they will give a true and uſeful account of the re- 


ligion, hols original they are writing, and of the converts made to it, they 


muſt tell, not one, but all thoſe neceflary articles, upon aſſent to which, con- 
veits were baptized into that religion, and admitted into the church. Whoever 


ä fays otherwiſe, acbuſes them of falſifying the ſtory, miſleading the readers, and 


giving a wrohg account of the religion which they pretend to teach the world, 
and to preſerve and propagate to . ages. This (if, it were 100. no . 


of conciſeneſs could excuſe or palliate. 


THERE is yet remaining one conſideration, made were fuffcient of itſelf bs 


e us, that it was the ſole article of faith which was preached; and that 


if there had been other articles neceſſary to be know and believed by converts, 
they could not, upon any ptetence of conciſeneſs, be ſuppoſed to be omitted: 
and that is the commiſſions of thoſe, that were ſent to preach the goſpel. Which 


| fince the ſacred hiſtorians mention, they cannot be ſuppoſed to leave out 1 
material and main heads of thoſe commiſſions. 


ST. Lokx records it, Chap. iv. 34. that our - Saviour fas of himſelf, 10 1 


« muſt go into the other towns to tell the good news of the kingdom; for (ic 
rere) upon this errand am I SANT.“ This St. Mark calls fimply preaching. 


This preaching, what it contained, St. Matthew tells us, chap. iv. 23. And 
<« Teſus went about all Galilee, teaching in their ſynagogues, and preaching the 
e good news of the kingdom, and healing all manner of fickneſs, and all manner 


« of diſeaſes amongſt the e people.” Here we have his commiſſion, or end of 


his being ſent, and the execution of it; both terminating in this, that he de- 
clared the good news, that the kingdom of the Meſſiah was come; and gave 
them to underſtand, by the miracles he did, that he himſelf was he. Nor does 
St. Matthew ſeem to affect ſuch conciſenefs, that he would have left it out, if 
the goſpel had contained any other fundamental parts neceſſary to be believed to 
make men chriſtians. For he here ſays, * All manner of ſickneſs, and all man- 
<< ner of diſcaſes,” when either of them might have been better left out, n 
any neceſſary article of the goſpel, to make his hiſtory conciſe. 

Wr ſee what our Saviour was ſent for. In the next place, let us look into 
the commiſſion he gave the apoſtles, when he ſent them to preach the goſpel. 

We have it in the tenth of St. Matthew; in theſe words: Go not into the 


way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not. But 


« go rather to the loſt ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael. And as ye go, PREACH, 
« SAYING, THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN Is AT HAND. Heal the ſick, cleanſe 
e the lepers, raiſe the dead, caſt out devils : freely have ye received, free- 
< ly give. Provide neither gold, nor ſilver, nor braſs in your purſes, nor 

< ſcrip in your journey; neither two coats, neither ſhoes, nor yet ſtaves (for 


the workman is worthy of his meat.) And into whatſoever city, or town, 


© ye ſhall enter, inquire who in it is worthy, and there abide till ye go thence. 
And when ye come into any houſe, ſalute it. And if the bouls be worthy, 
<< [et your peace come upon it; but if it be not worthy, let your peace return to 


% you. And whoſoever ſhall not receive you, nor hear your words; when ye de- 


ce part out of that houſe, or city, ſhake off the duſt of your feet, Verily I ſay 
< unto you, it ſhall be more tolerable for the land of Sodam and Gomorrha, 


6 in 
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in the day of judgment, tam for that city.” Behold, 1 fend you forth as 
ſheep, in 0 midft of wolves: be ye therefore wiſe as ſerpehts, and harmleſs 
e as doyes. But beware of men; for they will deliver you u to the councils, 


and they will ſcourge you in their ſynagogues. And ye ſhall be brought be- 


fore governors and kings for my fake,” for a teſtimony againſt them and oy 
. Gentiles. But when they deliver you up, take no thought, how or What y 
hall peak; for it ſhall be given you in that fame hour, what ye ſhall ſpeak 
Erk! is not ye that ſpeak, but the Spirit of your Father, which fpeaketh m 
you. And the brother ſhall deliver up the brother to death, and the father 
* dhe child; and the children ſhall riſe up againſt the parents, and cauſe them 
. to be put to death. And ye ſhall be Kated of all men, for my names fake: 
ec but he that endureth to the end ſhall be ſaved, But when they perſecute you 
6 in this city,” flee ye into another: for verily I ſay unto you, ye ſhall not have 
gone over the cities of Iſrael, till the Son of man be come. The diſeiple is 


- not above his maſter, nor the ſervant above his lord. It is enough for the 
« diſciple, that he be as his maſter, and the ſervant as his lord. If they have 
e called rhe maſter of the houſe Beelzebub, how much more ſhall they call 


them of his houſhold ? Fear them not thetefore ; for there is nothing cover- 
« ed, which ſhall not be revealed; and hid, that (hall not be known. What 


Tell you in darkneſs, that ſpeak ye in ght: : and what ye hear in the ear, 


« that preach ye upon the houſe- tops. And fear not them which kill the body, 

*« but are not able to kill the ſoul: but rather fear him, which is able to de- 
* ftroy both foul and body in hell. Are not two ſparrows fold for afarthing ? 
« And one of them ſhall not fall on the ground without your Father. But the 
„ very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore; ye are of 
« more value than many ſparrows. Whoſoever therefore ſhall confeſs me be- 
fore men, him will I confeſs alſo before my Father, which is in. heaven. 
« But whoſoever ſhall deny me before men, him will T alſo deny before my 
d Father, which is in heaven. Think not that I am come to ſend peace on 
« earth: I came not to ſend peace, but a ſword. For I am come to ſet a man 
« at variance againſt his father, and the daughter againſt her mother, and the 
«© daughter-in-law againſt her mother-in-law. And a man's foes ſhall be they 
« of his own houſhold. He that loveth father and mother more than me, is not 
« worthy of me: and he that loveth ſon or daughter more than me, is not 


« worthy'of me. And he that taketh not his croſs, and followeth after me, is 


*« not worthy of me. He that findeth his life, ſhall loſe it: and he that loſeth 
« his life for my fake, ſhall find it. He that receiveth you, receiveth me; and 
« he that receiveth me, receiveth him that ſent me. He that receiveth a pro- 
1c phet in the name of a prophet, ſhall receive a prophet's reward; and he 
e that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man, ſhall re- 
« ceive a righteous man's reward. And whoſoever ſhall give to drink unto one 


* of thele little ones, a cup of cold water only, in the name of a diſciple, ve- 


t rily I. ſay unto you, he ſhall in no wife loſe his reward. And it came 
0 paſs, when Jeſus had made an end of commanding his twelve diſci- 


broad to recover and fave the loſt * ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael. And will any 
of the unimaſker's intelligent and obſerving men fay, that the hiſtory of the 


« ſcriptute is ſo conciſe, that any paſſages,” any eſſential, any material, nay, any 


yu at all of the apoſtles commiſſion, © are here omitted by the facred pen- 
man?” This commiſſion is ſet down fo at full, and fo particularly, that St. 
Matthew, who was one of them to whom it was given, ſeems not to have left 
out one word, of all that our Saviour gave him in charge. And it is ſo large, 
even to every particular article of their inſtructions, that I doubt not, but my 
citing ſo much, verbatim,” out of the ſacred text, will here again be trou- 
bleſome to the unmatket. But whether he will venture again to call it tedious, 
muſt be as nature or caution happen to have the better on it. Can any one, who 
reads this commiſſion, unleſs he hath the brains, as well as the brow of an 
N alledge, 9 eonciſeneſs of the hiſtory of the ſcripture has cet 
Nee 


9 is the commiſſion « our Saviour av the apoſtles, when he ſent ahi 22 
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oftles 
preached; but. the facred | hiſtorians. thought fit by con ſent, for unconceivable 


reaſons, to leave out in the narrative they give us of thoſe preachings? This 
| "paſſage here, wholly confuteth that. They could preach nothing but what they 
were ſent to preach: and that we ſee is contained in theſe few: words, Preach, 
e ſaying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the ſick, eleanſe the le- 


pers, raiſe the dead, caſt out devils; i. e. acquaint them, that the kingdom 


of the Meſſiah is come, and let them know, by the miracles that you do in my 


name, that I am that King and Deliverer they expect. If there were any other 


neceſſary articles that were to be believed, for the ſaving of the loſt ſheep they 
were ſent to, can one think that St. Matthew, who ſets down ſo minutely every 
circumſtance of their commiſſion, - would have omitted the moſt lnfyvodart 


and material of it? He was an car-witneſs, and one that was ſent: and fo 
(without ſuppoſing him inſpired) could not be miſled by the ſhort account he 
might receive from others, who by their own, or * forgetfulneſs, might 
have. rel thoſe Vie funden n ny mo © our were ordered to 


preach. 


Tur very like account $t. Luke gives us af! our Sie J int Ram to the 
ſeventy, chap. x. 1,--16. © After theſe things the Lord appointed other ſeventy 

« alſo, and ſent them two and two before his face, into every city and place, 
e whither he himſelf would come. Therefore {aid he unto them, The har- 
« veſt truly is great, but the labourers are few : pray ye therefore the Lord of 
« the harveſt, that he would ſend forth labourers into his harveſt. Go your 
« ways: behold, I ſend you forth as lambs among wolves. Carry neither purſe, 


ce nor. ſcrip, nor ſhoes : and falute no man by the way. And into whatſoever 


« houſe ye enter, firſt ſay, Peace be to this houſe. And if the Son of peace 
« be there, your peace ſhall reſt upon it; if not, it ſhall return to you again. 


; .« And in the ſame houſe remain, eating and drinking ſuch things as they give: 


« for the labourer is worthy of his hire. Go not from houſe to houſe. And 
te into whatſoever city ye enter, and they receive you, eat ſuch things as are ſet 
« before you. And heal the ſick that are therein, and SAY UNTO THEM, 
© 'THE KINGDOM OF Gor 1s COME NIGH UNTo YoU.” But into whatſo- 
« ever city ye enter, and they receive you not, go your ways out into the 
« ſtreets of the ſame, and ſay, Even the very duſt of your city, which cleav- 


e eth on us, we do wipe off againſt you: notwithſtanding, be ye ſure of this, 
« that the kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. But I ſay unto you, that 


« jt ſhall be more tolerable, in that day, for Sodom, than for that city. Wo 
« unto thee, Chorazin ! Wo unto thee, Bethſaida! For if the mighty works 
ce had been done in Tyre and Sidon, which have been done in you, they had 
« a great while ago repented, fitting in ſackcloth and aſhes. But it ſhall be 
« more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, at the day of judgment, than for you. 
« And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, ſhalt be thruſt down to 
« hell. He that heareth you, heareth me: and he that deſpiſeth you, deſpiſeth 
« me: and he that deſpiſeth me, deſpiſeth him that ſent me.” 

Ov Saviour's commiſſion here to the ſeventy, whom he ſent to preach, is fo 


exactly conformable to that which he had before given to the twelve apoſtles, 


that there needs but this one thing more to be obſerved, to convince any one, 
that they were ſent to convert their hearers to this ſole belief, That the king- 
dom of the Meſſiah was come, and that Jeſus was the Meſſiah: and that the 
hiſtorians of the new teſtament are not ſo conciſe in their account of this mat- 
ter, that they would have omitted any other neceſſary articles of belief, that had 
been given to the ſeventy in commiſſion. That which I mean is, the kingdom 
of the Meſſiah is twice mentioned in it to be come, verſe 9. and 11. If there 
were other articles given them by our Saviour, to propoſe to their hearers, St. 
Luke muſt be very fond of this one article, when for conciſeneſs ſake, leaving 
out the other fundamental articles, that our Saviour gave them in charge to 
preach, he repeats this more than once. 

Tun unmaſker's third particular, p. 76. begins thus : This alſo muſt 1 N 


1 thought of, that though there are ſeveral parts and members of the th 
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by Kh pet don de not! al hccur, in anyione place of ſeripture{! Something! is in 
i (whether ing: to his Will, en woderitanding,/ L. all not inquite) that the, 


unmaſker always delivers himſelf in doubtful _—_ ambiguous terms. It. had 


been as eaſy fot him to: have fhidy..* Ther are, ſexeral, articles of the, chriffian | 


faith neceflany to be believed to make, a man a chriſtian, © as. to ſay; 90 he, 
daes here) There ate feverah parts amt members of the chriſtian, fait! But 

as zevidentords; the clearneſs of his Aefens. ox the fairneſs: of his arguing, he 
abways: rats im generals: There are, I. grant, ſeveral. parts and members of 


apts, chriſtian i faith, which do no more occur in any one place of ſeripture, 5 


thin the whole new teſtament can be faid to occur in any; one. place of; ſeripture. 
— eveuy rapaſition delivered in the new teſtament for divine revelation, is is c a 
d part ancb membor of the chriſtian faith. But tis not thoſe < parts, and meme 
4 bers of the; chtiſtian faith,” we are ſpeaking: of; but only ach e parts and 


„ members of the chriſtian faith, as are abſolutely neceſfary to be believed by 


every man, before he can be a chriftian. And in that ſenſe, 1 deny his affer- 
tion to be true, viz, that they do not occur in any one place of ſeripture: for 


they do all occur in that A ſermon of St. Peter, Acts ii. 14. by which three 


thouſand were: at that time brought into the church, and that in theſe words: 


Therefore let all the houſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly, that God hath made that 


fame Jeſus; whom you have crucified, Lord and Chriſt. Repent, and be 
3 every one of you in the nate of Jeſus Chriſt.” Here is the doc- 
hie of. Jeſus the Meſſiah, the Lord, and of repentance, propoſed to thoſe, who 


already believe one God: which, I ſay, are all the parts of the chriſtian faith 


neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian. To. ſuppoſe, as the unmaſker 
does here, that more is required, is to beg, not prove, the queſtion. 


Ir he diſputes this collection of mine out of that ſermon of St. Peter, 7 1 


give him a mote authentick collection of the neceſſary parts of the chriſtian 
faith, from an author that he will not queſtion. Let him look into Acts xx. 
20, &c. and there he will find St. Paul faying thus to the elders of Epheſus, 


whom he was taking his laſt leave of, with an aſſurance that he ſhould: never - 


fee them again: I have kept back nothing that was profitable unto you; but 


„ have ſhewed you, and have taught you publickly, and from houſe to hauſe, 


>] teſtifying both to the Jews, =p alſo to the Greeks, repentance towards God, 


< and faith towards our Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” If St. Paul knew what was neceflary 


to malte a'chriſtian; here it is: here he (if he knew bow to do it, for tis plain 
from his words he deſigned to do it) has put it together. But there is a greater 
yet than St. Paul, who has brought all the parts of faith neceſſary to ſalyation in- 


to one place; I mean our Saviour himſelf, John xvii. 3. in theſe words: This 


tis life eternal, that they y blight know mee the on e Q. and Jeſus Chriſt, 
« whom thou haſt ſent. 7 1 

Bou the unmaſker goes on: 6 Theta, when, in La olices. only one 
4 « Bngle part of the chriſtian faith is made mention of, as neceſſarily to be em- 


5 braced in order to ſalvation, we muſt be careful not to take it alone, but to 


- < ſupply it from ſeveral other places, which make mention of other neceſſary 


and indiſpenſable points of belief. I will give the reader a plain inſtance of this, 


% Rom. x. 9. If thou ſhalt believe in thy heart, that God hath, raiſed him (i. e 


the Lord Jeſus) from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved.” © Here one article of | 


« faith, viz. .the belicf of Chriſt's reſurrection, (becauſe it is of ſo great im- 


* portance in Chriſtianity, ) is only mentioned: but all the feſt muſt be ſuppoſed, 


% becauſe they are mentioned in other places. 
sw. Ohe would wonder that any one converſant in holy wit, mich ever 
Jo little attention, much mare chat an expounder of the ſcriptures; ſhould ſo 
- niiſtake the ſenſe and ſtyle of the ſeripture. Believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, 
With a lively faith, i. e. as I have ſbewed, taking him to be our King, with a 
ſindere ſubmiſſion to the laws of his kingdom, is 3 41 that is required to make a 
man a chriſtian ; for this includes repentance too. The believing him therefore 
to be the Meſſiah, is very often, and with great reaſon, put both for faith and 
- repentance too; which are ſometimes ſet dowh:ſingly, where one is put fon both, 
as implying cite other; and ſometimes they! are both mengoved v and then faith, 
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18 Pet are ſome e Genes in the hiſtöry of our r Saviour, allowe unde ſo 
peculiarly appropriated to the Meſſiah; doch incommunicable marks of him, 
that to believe them of Jeſus of Nazareth, was in effect the ſame, as to believe FE: 
him to be the Meſſiah, 'and fo are put to expteſs it. The principal of theſe is 
his reſurrection from the dead; which being the great and demonſtrative proof 
of his being the Meſſiah, tis not at all ſtrange, that the believing his reſurtec⸗- 
tion ſhould be put, for believing him to be the Meſſiah; ſinee the declaring his 
teſurrection, was a declaring him to be the Meſſiah. For thub St. Faul — 
ACS xiii. 32, 33. We declare unto you good tidings, or; we preach the goſ- 
t pel to you, for ſo the word fignifies] how that'the promiſe! that was made 
ic unto the fathers, God hath fulfilled the fame unto us their children, in that 
« he hath' raiſed up Jeſus again.” The force of which argument lies in this, 
that if Jeſus was raiſed from the dead, then he was certainly the Meſſiah: and 
thus the promiſe of the Meſſiah was fulfilled, in raiſing Jeſus from the dead. 
The like argument St. Paul uſeth, 1 Cor. xv. 17. If Chriſt be not raiſed; your 
ee faith is vain, you are yet in your fins ;” i.e. if Jeſus be not riſen fromthe 
dead, he is not the Meſſiah, your believing it is in vain,” and you will receive no 
benefit by that faith. And ſo, likewiſe, from the fame argument of his reſur- 
rection, he at Theſſalonica proves him to be the Meſſiah, Acts xvii. 2, 3. “ And 
* Paul, as his manner was, went into the ſynagogue, and three ſabbath- days 
«© reaſoned with the Jews out of the ſcriptures, opening and alledging, that the 
Meſſiah muſt needs have ſuffered, and riſen again from the mne and 10 
« this Jeſus, whom I preach unto you, is the Meſſiah.” 
Tux neceſſary connection of theſe two, that if he roſe om the dead; Her was 
the Meſſiah; and if he roſe not from the dead, he was not the Meſſian; the chief 
prieſt and phariſces, that had proſecuted hit to death, underſtood very welt: 
who therefore, came together unto Pilate, ſaying, Sir, we remember that that 
« deceiver ſaid, whilſt he was yet alive, After three days I will riſe again. Com- 
* mand therefore, that the 10 ulchre be made ſure unto the third day, leſt his 
diſeiples come by night, an ſteal him away, and ſay: unto the people, He 
ee js riſen from the . s ſo the laſt error ſhall be worſe than the firſt.” The 
error they here ſpeak of, tis plain, was the opinion, that he was the Meſſiah. 
To ſtop that belief, which his miracles had procured him amongſt the people, 
they had got him put to death: but if, after that, it ſnould be belicved, — he 
roſe again from the dead, this demonſtration, that he was the Mefliah, would 
but eſtabliſh what they had laboured to deſtroy by his death; ſince no one, who 
believed his reſurrection, could doubt of his being the Meſſiah. | 
Ts not at all therefore to be wondered, that his reſurrection, his aſcenſion, 
his rule and dominion, and his coming to judge the quick and the dead, which 
are the characteriſtical marks of the Meſſiah, and belong peculiarly to him, 
ſhould ſometimes in ſcripture be put alone, as ſufficient deſcriptions of the Meſ- 
ſiah; and the believing them of him, put for believing him to be the Meſſiah. 
Thus Acts x. our Saviour, in Peter's diſcourſe to Cornelius, when he brought 
him the goſpel, is deſeribed to be the Meſſiah, by his miracles, death, reſur- 
rection, dominion, and coming to judge the quick and the dead. 
Tur sx, (which, in my © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” I have upon this 
round taken the liberty to call concomitant articles) where they are ſet alone 
for the faith to which falvation is promiſed, plainly ſignify the believing Jeſus to 
be the Meſſiah, that fundamental article, which has the promiſe of life; and 
ſo give no foundation at all for what the unmaſkec ſays, in theſe words: Here 
te one article of faith, yiz. the belief of Chriſt's reſurrection, (becauſe it is of ſo 
2 great importance in chriſtianity) is only mentioned ; but all the reſt muſt be 
e {uppoſed, becauſe they are mentioned in other places.” 
Axsw. If all the reſt be of abſolute and indiſpenſable nech to be peliev- 
ed to make a man a chriſtian, all the reſt are, every one of them, of equal im- 
portance. For things of equal neceflity, to any end, are of _— 1 age 
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Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIAN IT, Ke: 


to that end. But here the truth forced its way, unawares from the unmaſker, 
Our Saviour's reſurrection, for the reaſon I have given, is truly of great import- 


ance in chriſtianity ; ſo great, that his being, or not being the Meſſiah, ſtands 


or falls with it: fo that theſe two important articles are inſeparable, and in effect 
make but one. For ſince that time, believe one, and you believe both; deny one 


of them, and you can believe neither. If the unmaſker can ſhew me any one of 
the articles in his liſt, which is not of this great importance, mentioned alone, 


with a promiſe of ſalvation for believing it, 1 will grant him to have ſome co- 
Jour for what he ſays. here. But where is to be found in the ſcripture, any ſuch 
expreſſion as this; If thou ſhalt believe with thy heart © the corruption and de- 


u generacy of human nature,” thou ſhalt be ſaved ? Or the like, This place, 


therefore, out of the Romans, makes not for, but againſt his liſt of neceſſary 
articles. One of them, alone, he cannot ſhew me any where ſet down, with a 


ſuppoſition of the reſt, as having ſalvation promiſed to it: though it be true, that 
that one, which alone is abſolutely neceſſary to be ſuperadded to the belief of 


one God, is, in divers places, differently expreſſed. . 
Tuna which he ſubjoins, as a conſequence of what he fad ſaid, is a farther 
proof of this: * And conſequently, ſays he, if we would give an impartial ac- 
count of our belief, we muſt conſult thoſe places: and they are not all toge- 
<<: ther, but diſperſed here and there. Wherefore we muſt look them out, and 
de .acquaint ourſelves with the ſeveral particulars, which make up our belief, and 
* render it intire and conſummate.”  _ 17 V 
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Axsw. Never was a man conſtanter to a looſe way of talking. The queſtion 


is only about articles neceflary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian: and 


here he talks of the * ſeveral particulars which make xp our belief, and render 


eit intire and conſummate ;” confounding, as he did before, eſſential and in- 
tegral parts, which, it ſeems, he cannot diſtinguiſ. Our faith is true and ſav- 


ing, when it is ſuch as God, by the new covenant, requires it to be: but it is 
not intire and conſummate, till we explieitly believe all the truths contained in 


the word of God. For the whole revelation of truth in the ſcripture being the 


proper and intire object of faith, our faith cannot be intire and conſummate, till 
it be adequate to its proper object, which is the whole divine revelation con- 
tained in the ſcripture: and ſo, to make our faith intire and conſummate, we 


muſt not look out thoſe places, which he ſays, are not all together. To talk 


of looking out, and culling of places, is nonſenſe, where the whole ſcripture 
alone can make up our belief, and render it intire and conſummate :” which 
no one, I think, can * for, in this frail ſtate of ignorance and error. To make 
the unmaſker ſpeak ſenſe and to the purpoſe here, we muſt underſtand him 
thus : © That if we will give an impartial account” of the articles, that are 


neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian, © we muſt conſult thoſe 


&: places where they are; for they are not all together, but diſperſed here and 
<« there; wherefore we muſt look them out, and acquaint ourſelves with the ſe- 
veral particulars, which make up the fundamental articles of our belief, and will 
render a catalogue of them intire and conſummate. If his ſuppoſition be true, I 
grant his method to be reaſonable, and upon that I join iſſue with him. Let 
him thus give us an impartial account of our belief; let him acquaint us with 
< the ſeveral particulars which make up a chriſtian's belief, and render it intire 
ee and conſummate.” Till he has done this, let him not talk thus in the air of 
a method, that will not do: let him not reproach me, as he does, for not tak- 


ing a courſe, by which he himſelf cannot do, what he reviles me for failing in. 


« But our haſty author,” ſays he, © took another courſe, and thereby deceived 
«* himſelf, and unhappily deceived others.” If it be fo, I deſire the unmaſker 
to take the courſe he propoſes, and thereby undeceive me and others; and “ ac- 
« quaint us with the ſeveral particulars which make up a chriſtian's belief, and 
« render it intire and conſummate ;” for I am willing to be undeceived : but 
"till he has done that, and ſhewn us by the ſucceſs of it, that his courſe is bet- 


A 


ter. he cannot blame us for following that courſe we have done. 


I coME now to his fourth and laſt particular, p. 78. which he ſays, 6e is 
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ond uod che dag i0 int rogether/ . N His, d he t muſt 3 m 


* our minds, that bhriſtianity was erected hy degrees, according to that predic- 
tion and promile of Gf Savivug "that? thet1Spirit: ſhould teach them alt 
ee things} Johti- Riv: 46. and that he ſhould guide them into all truth,“ 
e Jahn ri, 13. via; «4 After his departure and afcornfiohp when the Holy Ghoſt 
was to be ſent in 4 ſpevial manner; to enligliten t 
e ver to chem the greut myſteries of chriſtianity. This is to be noted by us, 

as that which gives great light im the prefenr- caſe- 

e db@rines of the goſpel was gradual. It wWas by certain ſteps, that chriſtianity 

climbed to its height. We ate not to thinlo then, that all the neceſſary Goc 
te trines of the chriſtian religion were clearly: pukihed to the world"in our Sa- 
«. viour's time. Not but that all that were neteſſuty fol chiut time, were pi 


< liſhed: but ſome, which were neceſſary for the. ſucceeding one, were not 


s then diſcovered, ot; at leaſt, not fully. They had ordinarily: no belief, be- 
_ « fore Chriſt's death and reſutrection, of thoſe > bftantial articles, i: e. that he 
« ſhould die and riſe. again: but we read in the Acts, and in the epiſtles, that 


<« theſe were formal articles of faith afterwards, and are ever ſinee neceſſary to 


complete the chriſtian belief. 80 as to other great verities, the goſpel in- 


<- exeaſed/by degrees, and was not perfect a at once. Which furniſhes us with a 


< reaſon why moſt of the choiceſt and ſublimeſt treths of chriſtianity are'to be 
&« met with in the epiſtles of the apoſtles, they being ſuch er as were 


© clearly diſcovered ang en in the ban 1 the Act VS hus far the | 


unmaſteer. | «8.0 5 
1 wh RTE Ultbertd, thar the covenant of of be in Chillt Jeſus bad been 


but one; immutably the ſame: but our unmaſker here makes two, of I know 


not how many. For J cannot tell how to conceive, that the conditions of any 


covenant ſhould be changed, and the covenant remain the ſame; every change 
of conditions, in my apprehenſion, makes a new and another: covenant.” We 
are not to think, ſays the unmaſker,''* That all che neceſſry doctrines of the 
« chriſtian religion were clearly publiſhed to the world in our Sdviour's time; 
ee not but that all that were neceffary for that tine were publiſhed: but me, 
e "which were neceſſary for the ſucceeding one, were not them diſcovered, 
« or, at leaſt, not fully.“ Anſw. The unnnſter, conſtant to himſelf; peaks 
here doubtfully, and cannot tell whether he ſhould fay, that the artieles neeeſ- 
fary to ſucceeding times, were diſcovered in our Saviout's tine,” or flo: and 
therefore, that he may provide himſelf a retreat, in the doubt he is in, he ſays; 


They were not clearly publiſhed ; they were not then diſcovered, or, at leaſt, 


e not fully. 50 But we muſt ne 1 to r 1 me hen and to that pur- 
gs ; | | | my one ] f e F 


1. I aſk him how he can tell, that all 44 nevedlary Adeuines we TY 
ſcurely publiſhed, or, in part diſcovered ? For an obſcure publiſhing, a diſcovery 
in part; is oppoſed to, and intimated in, not clearly publiſhed, not fully af. 
« covered, ” Andifa clear and full een in be all ts * Benzer to them, I 


aſk, 


XXXVII. ce « Wacn thiofs ehnllorran) dates are, eh Vert cor 
Ke ö publiſhed, but not fully diſcovered, in bar Saviour" 8 time? | 


Hieb next, 1 ſhall deſire him to tell me, 5 mn; 


XXXVII * War rurk mate are any articles ebay to > ds: believes, to 


make a man a chriſtian, that were not lope dig at Fall JEL our Bavioun's | 


. time ; and which they are?” 
wh he! cannot ſhew theſe aiſivty, it is pn he talks ac NO bott Mich; ; 
but has no clear and diſtin& conception of thoſe that were publiſhed, or not pub- 
lied, clearly or obſcurely diſcovered in our Sayiour's time. It was neeeſſary for 
him to ſay ſomething, for thoſe his pretended neceſſary articles, which are not 


5 | to 


men's minds, and to diſco- 
he difoovery of the 
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remains yet to be ſhewn. 


« all the neceſfary doctrines of the 


e the world in our Saviour's time“ 


that time, to make a man a Chriſtian, and ſomething more, that was neceſſary 


to make a Chriſtian, in the ſucceeding time. 8 


. "Howeves, fince this great maſter ſays, we ought to think fo,” let us in 
obedience think ſo as well as we can; till he vouchſafes to gives us ſome reaſon 


to think, that there was more required to be believed to make a man a chriſtian, 


in the ſucceeding time, than in our Saviour's. This, inſtead of removing, does 


but increaſe the difficulty: for if more were neceſſary to be believed to make a 


man a chriſtian after our Saviour's time, than was during his life; how comes it, 
that no more was propoſed by the apoſtles, in their preaching to unbelievers, for 
the making them chriſtians, after our Saviour's death, than there was before; 
even this one article, “that he was the Meſſiah? For I deſire the unmaſker to 
ſhew me any of thoſe articles mentioned in his liſt, (except the reſurrection and 
aſcenſion of our Saviour, which were intervening matters of fact, evidencing him 


to be the Meſſiah) that were propoſed by the apoſtles, after our Saviour's time, 


to their unbelieving hearers, to make them chriſtians. This one doctrine, © that 
« Jeſus was the Meſſiah,” was that which was propoſed in our Saviour's time to 
be believed, as neceſſary to make a man a chriſtian : the ſame doctrine was, 
likewiſe, what was propoſed afterwards, in the preaching of the apoſtles to 
unbelievers, to make them chriſtians, fo „„ 

I GRANT, this was more clearly propoſed after, than in our Saviour's time: 
but in both of them ir was all that was propoſed to the believers of one God, to 
make tliem chriſtians. Let him ſhew, that there were any other propoſed in, 
or after our Saviour's time, to be believed, to make unbelievers chriſtians. If 
he means, by © neceſſary articles publiſhed to the world,” the other doctrines 


contained in the epiſtles; I grant, they are all of them neceſſary articles, to 


be believed by every chriſtian, as far as he underſtands them. But I deny, that 
they were propoſed to thoſe they were writ to, as neceſſary to make them chri- 
ſtians, for this demonſtrative reaſon ; becauſe they were chriſtians already. For 
example, Many doctrines proving, and explaining, and giving a farther light 


into the goſpel, are publiſhed in the epiſtles to the Corinthians and Theſſalo- 
nians. Theſe are all of divine authority, and none of them may be diſbelieved 


by any one who is a chriſtian : but yet, what was propoſed or publiſhed to both 
the Corinthians and Theffalonians, to make them chriſtians, was only this doc- 
trine, That Jeſus was the Meſſiah ;” as may be ſeen, Acts xvii. xvii. This, 
then, was the doctrine neceſſary to make men chriſtians, in our Saviour's time; 
and this the only doctrine neceſſary to make unbelievers chriſtians, after our Sa- 


viour's time. The only difference was, that it was more clearly propoſed after, 


than before his aſcenſion: the reaſon whereof has been ſufficiently explained. 
But any other doctrine but this, propoſed clearly or obſcurely, in or after our 
Saviour's time, as neceſſary to be believed to make unbelievers chriſtians, that 

Wu the unmaſker ſpeaks of the doctrines that were neceſſary for the ſuc- 
ceeding time after our Saviour, he is in doubt, whether he ſhould ſay they were, 
or were not diſcovered in our Saviour's time; and how far they were then diſco- 
vered: and therefore he ſays, Some of them were not then diſcovered, or at 
« leaſt, not fully.” We muſt here excuſe the doubtfulneſs of his talking, con- 
cerning the diſcovery of his other neceſſary, articles. For how could he ſay, they 
were diſcovered, or not diſcovered, clearly or obſcurely, fully or not fully; when 
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he does not yet know them all, nor can tell us, what thoſe neceſſary articles are ? 
If he does know them, let him give us g liſt of them, and then we ſhall ſee 
eaſily, whether they were at all publiſhed iſcovered in our Saviour's time. If 
there are ſome of them that were not at all diſcovered in our Saviour's time, let 
him ſpeak it out, and leave ſhifting : and if ſome of thoſe that were © not neceſſary 
« for our Saviour's time, but for the ſucceeding one only,” were yet diſcovered 


in our Saviour's time, why were they not neceſſary to be believed in that time? 


But the truth is, he knows not what theſe, doctrines, neceſſary for ſucceeding 
times; are: and therefore can ſay nothing poſitively about their diſcovery. And 
for thoſe that he has ſet down, as ſoon as he ſhall name any one of them, to be of 
the number of thoſe, ** not neceſſary for our Saviour's time, but neceſſary for the 
te ſucceeding one, it will preſently appear, either that it was diſcovered in our 


Saviour's time; and then it was as neceſſary for his time as the ſucceeding : or 


elſe, that it was not diſcovered in his time, nor to ſeveral converts after his time, 
before they were made chriſtians ; and therefore it was no more neceſſary to be 
believed, to make a man a chriſtian in the ſucceeding, than it was in our Saviour's 
time. However, general poſitions and diſtinctions without a foundation, ſerve 


for ſhew, and to beguile unwary and inattentive readers. 


2. Having thus minded him, that the queſtion is about articles of faith, 


neceſſary to be explicitly and diſtinctly believed to make a man a chriſtian ; I 


then, in the next place, demand of him to tell me. 


XXXIX. WurTnzR or no all the articles, neceſſary now to be diſtinctly 
and explicitly believed, to make any man a chriſtian, were diſtinctly and 
explicitly publiſhed or diſcovered in our Saviour's time * . 


Ax then] ſhall deſire to know of him, 


XL. A nEASON why they were not.” 


Tnos E that he inſtances in, of Chriſt's death and reſurrection, will not help 
him one jot : for they are not new doctrines revealed, new myſteries diſcovered ; 
but matters of fact, which happened to our Saviour in their due time, to com- 
plete in him the character and predictions of the Meſſiah, and demonſtrate him 
to be the Deliverer promiſed. Theſe are recorded of him by the Spirit of God 
in holy writ, but are no more neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chri- 
ſtian, than any other part of divine revelation, but as far as they have an imme- 
diate connection with his being the Meſſiah, and cannot be denied without de- 
nying him to be the Meſſiah: and therefore this article of his reſurrection, 
(which ſuppoſes his death) and ſuch other propoſitions as are convertible with 
His being the Meſſiah, are, as they very well may be, put for his being the Meſ- 
ſiah; and, as I have ſhewed, propoſed to be believed in the plece of it, 

Alx that is revealed in ſcripture has a conſequential neceffity of being be- 
lieved by all thoſe, to whom it is propoſed ; becauſe it is of divine authority, one 
part as much as another. And in this ſenſe, all the divine truths in the inſpired 
writings are fundamental, and neceſſary to be believed. But then this will de- 
ftroy our unmaſker's ſelect number of fundamental articles; and * the choiceſt 
sand ſublimeſt truths of chriſtianity,” which he tells us, © are to be met with in 
de the Epiſtles,” will not be more. neceſſary to be believed than any, which he 
may think the commoneſt or meaneſt truths in any of the Epiſtles or the Goſ- 
pels. Whatſoever part of divine revelation, whether revealed before, or in, or 
after our Saviour's time; whether it contain (according to the diſtinction of our 
unmaſker's nice palate) choice or common; fublime or not ſablime truths, is 
neceſſary to be believed by every one, to whom it is propoſed, as far as he un- 
derſtands what is propoſed. But God, by Jeſus Chriſt, has entered into a cove- 
nant of grace with mankind ; a covenant of faith, inſtead of that of works, 
wherein ſome truths are abſolutely neceſſary to be explicitly believed by them to 
make men chriſtians ; and therefore thoſe truths are neceſſary to be known, and 
conſequently neceſſary to be propoſed to them to make them chriſtians. vo is 
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| peculiar to them to make men chriſtians. For all men, as men, are under a 

neceſſary obligation to believe what God propoſes to them to be believed: but 
there being certain diſtinguiſhing truths, which belong to the covenant of the 
goſpel, which if men know not, they cannot be chriſtians; and they being, 


ſome of them, ſuch as cannot be known without being propoſed; thoſe, and 
thoſe only, are the neceſſary doctrines of chriſtianity I ſpeak of; without a 
knowledge of, and aſſent to which, no man can be a chriſtian. „ 
To come therefore to a clear deciſion of this controverſy, I defire the unmaſ- 
ker to tell me, 1 85 | F e . 


- XLI. © War thoſe doctrines are, which are abſolutely neceſſary to be pro- 
. poſed to every man to make him a chriſtian ?” ; 


XIII. 1. Wu rx they are all the truths of divine revelation contained 


{ 


* in the Bible?“ 
For 1 orant his argument, (which in another place he uſes for ſome of them, 
and truly belongs to them all) viz. that they were revealed and written there, 


on purpoſe to be believed, and that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary for chriſtians to 
believe them. | 


XLIII. 2. © OR, whether it be only that one article, of Jeſus being the Mels | 


« fiah, which the hiſtory of our Saviour and his apoſtles preaching, has, 
* with ſuch a peculiar diſtinction, every where propoſed ?? 


XLIV. 3. © OR, whether the doctrines neceſſary to be propoſed to every one 
to make him a chriſtian, be any ſet of truths between theſe two!“ 


Ap if he ſays this latter, then I muſt aſk him, 


XLV. Wa ar they are? that we may ſee, why thoſe, rather than any 


„ other, contained in the new teſtament, are neceſſary to be propoſed to 


« every man to make him a chriſtian; and, if they are not every one pro- 
e poſed to him, and aſſented to by him, he cannot be a chriſtian,” 


Tux unmaſker makes a great noiſe, and hopes to give his unwary, though 
well-meaning readers, odd thoughts, and ſtrong impreſſions againſt my book, 


by declaiming againſt my lank faith, and my narrowing of chriſtianity to one ar- 
ticle ; which, as he ſays, is the next way to reduce it to none. But when it is 
confider'd, it will be found, that 'tis he that narrows chriſtianity. The unmaſ- 


ker, as if he were arbiter and diſpenſer of the oracles of God, takes upon him to 
ſingle out ſome texts of ſcripture ; and, where the words of ſcripture will not ſerve 


his turn, to impoſe on us his interpretations and deductions, as neceſſary articles 
of fait; which is, in effect, to make them of equal authority with the unqueſ- 


683 


tionable word of God. And thus, partly in the words of ſcripture, and partly 


in words of his own, he makes a ſet of fundamentals, with an excluſion of 
all the other truths delivered by the ſpirit of God, in the Bible; though all the 


reſt be of the ſame divine authority and original, and ought therefore all equally, 
as far as they are underſtood by every chriſtian, to be believed. I tell him, and 


I defire him to take notice of it, God has no where given him an authority thus 


to garble the inſpired writings of the holy ſcriptures. Every part of it is his 


word, and ought, every part of it, to be believed by every chriſtian man, aC- 
cording as God ſhall enable him to underſtand it. It ought not to be narrowed 


to the cut of the unmaſker's peculiar ſyſtem ; tis a preſumption of the higheſt 
nature, for him thus to pretend, according to his own fancy, to eſtabliſh a ſet of 
fundamental articles. This is to diminiſh the authority of the word of God, to 
ſet up his own; and create a. reverence to his ſyſtem, from which the ſeveral 


arts of divine revelations are to receive their weight, dignity, and authority. 


Thoſe paſſages of holy writ which ſuit with that, are fundamental, choice, ſub- 
. | I 
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geit: thesen THEM eat moment) is not ſun- 
damental, 18 t n eceſſary tO be believed, may be neglected, or muſt be torture d. 


95 a certain ſet of fundamentals, yet to ſhew the vanity and impudenee of that 
pretence, he cannot tell us which they are; and therefore in vain contends for a 


on his principles, out of the ſcripture, with the rejection of all the reſt, as not 
fundamental. He does not obſerve the difference there is between What is ne- 
ceſſary to be believed by every man to make him a chriſtian, and what is re- 
2 quired to be believed by every chriſtian. The firſt of theſe is what, by the co- 

; | vegnant of the goſpel, is neceſſary to be known, and conſequently, to be propoſed 
to every man, to make him a chriſtian : the latter is no leſs than the whole re- 
velation of God, all the divine truths contained in holy ſcripture which every 
chriſtian man is under a neceſſity to believe, fo far as it ſhall pleaſe God, upon 
his ſerious and conſtant endeavours, to enlighten his mind to underſtand them. 
Tur preaching of our Saviour, and his apoſtles, has ſufficiently taught us 
what is neceſſary to be. propoſed to every man, to make him a chriſtian. He 
that believes him to be the promiſed Meſſiah, takes Jeſus for his King, and re- 
penting of his former ſins, ſincerely reſolves to live, for the future, in obedience 

o his laws, is a ſubject of this kingdom, 1s a chriſtian. If he be not, I deſire 
Mc unmaſker to tell me, what more is requiſite to make him ſo. - Pill he dces 
that, I reſt ſatisfied, that this is all that was at firſt, and is ſtill neceſſary to make 


a man a chriſtian. c oe RCs  pbofh EP 

Tr1s, though it be contained in a few words, and thoſe not hard to be un- 
derſtood; though it be in one voluntary act of the mind, relinquiſhing all irt e- 
gular courſes, and ſubmitting itſelf to the rule of him, whom God had ſent to 


* 


of mankind, from the firſt man Adam, to the end of the world; it being a con 
trivance, wherein God has diſplayed ſo much of his wiſdom and goodneſs to the 
corrupt and loſt ſons of men; and it being a deſign, to which the Almighty 
had a peculiar regard in the whole conſtitution and ceconomy of the Jews, as 
well as in the prophecies and hiſtory of the old teſtament : this was a foundation 
capable of large ſuperſtructures: 1. In explaining the occaſion, neceſſity, ue, 
and end of his coming. 2. Next, in proving him to be the perſon promiſed, by 
a correſpondence of his birth, lite, ſufferings, death, and reſurrection, to all 


thoſe prophecies and types of him, which had given the expectation of ſuch a 


Deliverer, and to thoſe deſcriptions of him, whereby he might be known, 
when he did come. 3. In the diſcovery of the ſort, conſtitution, extent, and 
management of his kingdom. 4. In ſhewing from what we are delivered by 
him, and how that deliverance is wrought out, and what are the conſequences 
of it. . a 7 _—_— 3 

Tuns, and a great many more the like, afford great numbers of truths de- 
livered both in the hiſtorical, epiſtolary, and prophetical writings of the new 
teſtament, wherein the myſteries of the goſpel, hidden from former ages, were 
diſcovered; and that more fully, I grant, after the pouring out of the Holy Ghoſt 


upon the apoſtles. But could no body take Chriſt for their promiſed King, and 


reſolve to obey him, unleſs he underſtood all the truths that concerned his king- 
dom, or, as I may ſay, myſteries of ſtate of it? The truth of the contrary is 


received the Holy Ghoſt, that was to guide them in all truth. Nay, after 
the writing of thoſe epiſtles, wherein were contained the unmaſker's ſublimeſt 
truths; they every where propoſed to unbelieve, Jeſus the Meſſiah, to be their 
King, ordained of God; and to this joined repentance: and this alone they 
preached; for the converſion of their unbelieving hearers. As ſeon as any one 
aſſented to this, he was pronounced a believer; and theſe inſpired rulers of the 
church, theſe infallible preachers of the goſpel, admitted him into Chtiſt's 
kingdom by baptiſm. And this after, long © after our Saviour'saſcehſion, when 
(as our unmaſker expreſſes it) © the Holy Ghoſt was to be ſent in a ſpecial 
1 | } 2 > man- 
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to comply with an analogy. of faith of, his own making. But tho he, pretends to 


I tell him, he never can, give us a collection of his fundamentals gathered up- 


be our King, and promiſed to be our Saviour: yet it having relation to the race 


manifeſt, out of the plain and uniform preaching ot the apoſtles,” after they had 
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*© manner te enti ghten men's Wn Ty and to diſcover to them the great myſteties 


of chriſtianity,” even as long as the apoſtles lived: and what others were to 


do, who afterwards were to preach the goſpel, St. Paul tells us, 1 Cor, iii. 11. 
„% Other foundation ean no man lay than that is laid, even Jeſus the Meſſiah.” 
Though upon this foundation men might build variouſly, things that would, 
or would not hold the touch; yet however, as long as they kept firm to this 
foundation, they ſhould be ſaved, as appears in the following ie 
Ax indeed, if all the doctrines of the goſpel, which are contained in the 
writings. of the apoſtles and evangeliſts, were neceſſary to be underſtood, and 
explicitly believed, in the true ſenſe. ef thoſe that delivered them, to make Aa 
man a chriſtian; I doubt, whether. ever any one, even to this day, was a true 


chriſtian ; thou gh I believe the unmaſker will not deny, but that, ere this, chri- 


ſtianity (as he 9 ꝗ it) © is by certain ſteps climbed to its height.“ 

Bur for this, the unmaſker has found a convenient and wiſe remedy. "Tis 
but for him to have the power to declare, which of the doctrines delivered in 
holy writ are, and which are not neceſſary to be believed, with an additional 


power to add others of his own, that he cannot find chere; and the buſineſs is 
done. For unleſs this be allowed him, his ſyſtem eannot ſtand: : unleſs his in- 
terpretations be received for authentick revelation, we cannot have all the doc- 

trines neceſſary for our time; in truth, we cannot be chriſtians. For to this on- 


ly, what he fays, concerning the gradual diſcovery of the doctrines of the 
« goſpel,” tends. We are not to think,“ ſays he, that all the neceſſary 
« doctrines of the chriſtian religion were clearly publiſhed to the world in our 
« Saviour's time: not but that all that were neceſſary for that time were pub- 
te liſhed; but ſome that were neceſſary for the Ang due, were not then 
6 diſcovered, or, at leaſt, not fully.” 

AT musT ask the unmasker a ſhort queſtion or two; as, firſt, 


| XLVI. e ARE not all the doctrines neceſſary for our time, contained i in his 
75 ſyſtem F: 1 


Nex T, 


XLII. « Can all the 490 7 neceſſary for our time, be propoſed | in the - 


te expreſs words of the {cripture ? 


WHEN he has bined theſe two plain 8 (and an anſwer to them 1 


ſhall expect) the world will then ſee, what he deſigns by < doctrines neceſſary 
for our Saviour's time, and doctrines neceſſary for ſucceeding times; whe- 


ther he means any thing elſe by it, but the ſetting up his new ſyſtem, as the ex- 
act ſtandard of the goſpel, and the true and unalterable meaſure of chriſtianity, 


in which © it has climbed to its height.” 
LET not good and ſincere chriſtians be deceived, nor perplexed, by this maker 


of another chriſtianity, than what the infallible Spirit of God has left us in the 
ſcriptures.  *Tis evident from thence, that whoever takes Jeſus the Meſſiah for 
his King, with a reſolution to live by his laws, and does fincerely repent, as 


often as he tranſgreſſes any of them, is his ſubject; all ſuch are chriſtians. What 


they are to know, or believe more, concerning him and his kingdom, when 
they are his ſubjects, he has left upon record in the great and ſacred code and 


cConſtitutions of his kingdom; I mean, in the holy ſcriptures. All that is con- 


tained therein, as coming from the God of truth, they are to receive as truth, 

and embrace as ſuch. But ſince it is impoſſible explicitly to believe any propo- 
ſition of the chriſtian doctrine, but what we underſtand, or in any other ſenſe, 
than we underſtand it to have been delivered in; an explicit belief is, or can be 
required in no man, of more than what he e n of that doctrine. And 
thus, whatſoever upon fair endeavours he underſtands to be contained in that 


doctrine, is neceſſary to him to be believed: nor can he continue a ſubject of 
_ Chriſt upon other terms. 


Vor. II. e War 
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he finds in the ſacred code; that, by His allegiance, He #8 Bound to ſubemit His 
mind to receive. for true, of elfe he denies theatthority of Chriſt, and refuſes 
to believe him; not dan be extuſed, by calling es one on earth maſter. And 
hence it is evidently iropoſible fot a chriſtian underſtand: any te | 
and believe it 1 in another; by whomſoever dictated. Ane 203 
ALL that is | contained in the inſpired writings, * all of Kone, aueh, 
muſt all be allowed for fuch, and received for divine and infallible truth, by 
every ſubject of Chriſt's kingdom, 1. e. every chriſtian. How comes then the 
angie to diſtinguiſh theſe diftates of the Ely Spirit, into neceſſary, and not 
neceſſary truths? I deſire him to praduce his "commiſſion, Whereby he hath'the 
power given him to tell, Which ef the divine #riiths, contained in the holy ferip- 
ture, are of neceſſity to be believed, and which not. WI 


War woes 


ho made him a/ Judge 
or divider between en Who gave bim this power Ger the oracles of God, 
to ſet up one, and debaſe another, at his pleaſure?” Some, as he thinks fit, ate 
the choiceſt truths: and what, I beſeech him, are the other? Who made bim 
a chuſer, where nobody can pick and chuſe ? Every propoſition there, as far as 
any chriſtian can underſtand it, is indiſpenſably neceflary to be believed : and 
farther than he does underſtand it, it is impoſſible for him to believe it. The 
laws of Chriſt's ki dom do not e N eee for they are all reaſon- 
able, juſt, and 8050 10 

Sor of the truths delivered i in holy writ are very Gate : is impoflible, I 
think, to miſtake their meaning; and thoſe certainly are all neceſſary to be ex- 
plicitly believed. Others have more difficulty in them, and are not caſy to be 
underſtood... Is the ynmaſker appointed Chrift's vicegerent here, or the Holy 
Ghoſt's interpreter, withuthority to pronounce which of theſe are necefſary to 
be believed, and in what\ſenſe, and which not? The obſcurity, that is to be 
found in er paſſages of the ſcripture, the difficulties that cover and perplex 
the meaning of ſeveral texts, demand of every chriſtian, ſtudy, diligence, and 
attention, in reading and 5 the ſcriptures; in comparing and examining 
them; and receiving what light he can from all manner of helps, to underſtand 
theſe books, wherein are contained the words of life. This the unmaſker, and 
every one is to do for himſelf; and thereby find out what is neceſſary for him 
to believe. But I do. not know that. the unmaſker is to underſtand nh 
for me, more than I for him. If he has ſach a power, I defire him to produce 
it, Till then, I can acknowledge no other infallible, but that guide, which 
he dires me to himſelf, here in theſe words: © according to our Saviour's pro- 
« miſe, the Holy Ghoſt was to be ſent in a ſpecial manner to enlighten men's 
© minds, and to diſcover to them the great myſteries of chriſtianity. For whe- 
ther by men, he here means thoſe, on whom the Holy Ghoſt was fo eminently 
poured out, Acts ii. or whether he means by theſe words, that ſpecial aſſiſtance 
of the Holy Ghoſt, whereby particular men, to the end of the world, are to be 
led into the truth, by opening their underſtandings, that they may underſtand 
the ſcriptures, (for he always loves to ſpeak doubtfully and indefinitely) F know | 
no other infallible guide, but the Spirit of God in the ſcriptures. Nor has God 
left it in my choice, to take any man for ſuch. If he had, F ſhould: think the 
unmaſker the unlikelieſt to be he, and the laſt man in the world to be 
choſen. for that guide: and herein I appeal to any ſober chriſtian, who hath read 
what the unmaſker has, with fo little truth and decency, (for tis not always 
mens fault, if they have not ſenſe) writ upon this queſtion, ** Whether he would 
* not be of the fame mind?” 

Bur yet, as very an unmaſker as he is, he will be extremely apt to call yon 
names, nay, to declare you no chriftian ; and boldly affirm, you have no chri- 
ſtianity, if you will not ſwallow it juſt as it is of his cooking: You muſt take 
it juſt as he has been pleaſed to doſe it; no more, nor no leſs, than what is in 
his ſyſtem. He hath put himſelf into the throne of Chriſt, and pretends to tell 
vou Which are, and which are not the indiſpenſable laws of his kingdom: which 
pep of his divine revelation you muſt neceſſarily know, underſtand, and be- 


ieve, and in what ſenſe ; and which you need not trouble your head about, bur 
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** was to explain them? The papiſts, I told him, Would explain ſome of them 
r one way, and the reformed another ; the remonſtrants and anti-remonſtrants 


give them different ſenſes ; and probably the trinitarians and unitarians will 


4 


* profeſs; that they underſtand not each other's explications.” But to this, in 


his reply, he has not vouchſafed to give me any anſwer; Which yet I expect, and 
I will tell him why : becauſe as there are different explainers, there will be dif- 
ferent fundamentals. And therefore, unleſs he can ſhew his authority to be the 
fole explainer of fundamentals, he will in vain make ſuch a pother about his 
fundamentals. Another explainer, of as good authority as he, will ſet up others 
againſt them. And what then ſhall we be the better for all this ſtir and noiſe 
of fundamentals? All the effect of it will be juſt the ſame it has been theſe 
thouſand years and upwards; ſchiſins, ſeparations, contentions, animoſities, 
quatrels, blood and butchety, and all that train of miſchiefs, which have fo long 
harraſſed and defamed chfiſtianſty, and are fo contrary to the doctrine, ſpirit, 


and end of the goſpel; and which muſt ſtill continue as long as any ſuch un- 


maſker ſhall take upon him to be the diſpenſer and dictator, to others of funda- 
mentals; and peremptorily to define which parts of divine revelation are neceſ- 
fary to be believed, and which chriſtians may with ſafety diſpenſe with, and not 


believe. Sod. | 


To conclude, what was ſufficient to make a man a chriſtian in our Saviour's 


time, is ſufficient ſtill, viz. the taking him for our King and Lord; ordained fo 


by God. What was neceſſary to be believed by all chriſtians in our Saviour's 
time, as an indiſpenſable duty, which they owed to their lord and maſter, was 


the believing all divine revelation, as far as every one could underſtand it: and 
juſt ſo it is ſtill, neither more nor leſs. This being ſo, the unmaſker may make 


what uſe he pleaſes of his notion, © that chriſtianity was erected by degrees,” it 
will no way (in that ſenſe, in which it is true) turn to the advantage of his ſe- 


lect, fundamental, neceſſary doctrines. 


Tux next chapter has nothing in it but his great bug- bear, whereby he hopes 
to fright people from reading my book, by crying out Socinianiſm, Socini- 
aniſm ! Whereas I challenge him again, to ſhew one word of Socinianiſm in 
it. But however, it is worth while to write a book to prove me a Socinian. 


Truly, I did not think myſelf fo conſiderable, that the world need be troubled | 
about me, whether I were a follower of Socinus, Arminius, Calvin, or any 
other leader of a ſect among chriſtians. A chriſtian I am ſure I am, becauſe 


I believe Jefus to be the Meſſiah, the King and Saviour promiſed, and ſent 
by God: and as a fubje& of his kingdom, I take the rule of my faith and life 
from his will, declared and left upon record in the inſpired writings of the apoſtles 
and evangeliſts in the new teſtament ; which I endeavour, to the utmoſt of my 
power, as is my duty, to underſtand in their true ſenſe and meaning. To lead 
me into their true meaning, I know (as I have above declared) no infallible 


guide, but the ſame Holy Spirit, from whom theſe writings at firſt: came. If 


the unmaſker knows any other infallible” interpreter of ſcripture, I defire him to 
direct me to him: 'till then, I ſhall think it according to my maſter's rule, not 
to be called, nor to call any man on earth, Maſter. No man, I think, has a 
right to preſcribe to me my faith, or magiſterially to impoſe his interpretations 
or opinions on me : nor 1s it material to any one what mine are, any farther than 


they carry their own evidence with them. If this, which I think makes me of _ 


no ſect, entitles me to the name of a papiſt, or a Socinian, becauſe the un- 
maſker thinks theſe the worſt and moſt invidious he can give me: and labours 
to fix them on me for no other reaſon, but becauſe I will not take him for my 


maſter on earth, and his ſyſtem for my goſpel: I ſhall leave him to recommend 


himſelf to the world by this ſkill, who, no doubt, will have reaſon to thank 
him for the rareneſs and ſubtilty of his diſcovery. For I think, I am the firſt 
man that ever was found out to be at the ſame time a Socinian, and a factor for 

Rome. 
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Rome. 15 3 is too hard for ſuch. an Fe 1 Wu ky what he. thinks 

At; Whert he pleaſes, 'a papiſt ; and when he pleaſes, a Socinian.;, and when he 
pleaſes, a Mahometan: and probably, when, Be has confider'd_a; eke better, an 

"#theiſt ; for 1 bardly eſcaped it, when he writ laſt. My 


ö he ſays, -had:a 
0 tendency to it; and if he can but 8⁰ on, as he has done 8 7 7 from ſurmiſes 


to certainties, by that time he writes next, his diſcoyery will be advanced, and 


he will certainly find me an atheiſt, Only one thing 1 dare aſſure him of, that 
he ſiall never ud, that I treat the things of God or religion ſo, as if 1 made 
only a trade o ora 125 of them. But let us now ſee, how at pretend he cer me 
a a Sociniant.” $133k 7] 
His firſt argument is; my not Se $32: for my 7 0 out Matth. xxviik, 
wh and John 74 oh pag. 92. of his ſocinianiſm unmaſk d. This he. takes to be 
a confeſſion, | that Jama Socinian. I hope he means fairly, and that if it be ſo on 
my fide, it muſt be taken for a ſtanding rule between us, that where any thing 


is not anſwered, it muſt be taken for granted. And upon that ſcore I muſt de- 


ſire him to remember ſome paſſages of my vindication, which I have already, 
and others, which I ſhall mind him of hereafter, which he paſſed over in ſi- 
lence, and had nothing to ſay to; which therefore, by is own rule, I ſhall de- 


fire the reader to bier e that he has granted. 5 | 
Tais being premifed, I muſt tell the unmaſker, that 1 77908585 he reads. my 
book with the ſame underſtanding that he writes his own. If he had done 
otherwiſe, he might have ſeen, that T had given him a reaſon for my omiſſion 
of thoſe two,' an as other ** plain and obvious paſſages, and famous teſtimonies 
« in the evangeliſts,” as he calls them; where I ſay, p. 591. „That if I have 
« left out none of thoſe paſſages or teſtimonies, which contain what our Sa- 
« viour and his apoſtles preached and required aſſent to, to make men believers, 
« T ſhall'think my omiſſions (let them be what they will) no faults in the pre- 


e ſent caſe. Whatever doctrines Mr. Edwards would have to be believed, to 


«© make a man a chriſtian, he will be ſure to find them in thoſe preachings, prog 


© famous teſtimonies, of our Saviour and his apoſtles, 1 have quoted. And 


« if they are not there, he may reſt ſatisfied, that they were not propoſed, by 
“our Saviour and his apoſtles, as neceſſary to be believed to make men Chriſt's 
« diſciples.” From which, words, any one, but an unmaſker, would have 
underſtood my anſwer to be, that all that was neceſſary to be believed to make 
men chriſtians, might be found in what our Saviour and his apoſtles-propoſed 
to unbelievers for their converſion : but the two paſſages above-mentioned, as 
well as a great many others in the evangeliſts, being none of thoſe, I had no 
reaſon to take notice of them. But the unmaſker having, out of his good. 
pleaſure, put it once upon me, as he does in his thoughts of the cauſes of 


* atheiſm,” p. 107. that I was an © epitomizer of the evangelical writings,” 


though every one may ſee I make not that my buſineſs, yet tis no matter for 
that, I muſt be always accountable to that fancy of his. But when he has 
E 5 


XLVIII. «TAT this] is not as juſt a reaſon for my omitting them, as ſeve⸗ 
ral other obvious paſſages and famous. teſtimonies in the evangeliſts, 
« which I there W for whoſe omiſſion he does not blame me; 


1 will TOTO to give him another reaſon, which 1 know not whether on 
were not better let alone. 

Tur next proof of my being a Socinian, is, that I take the Son of God to 
be an expreſſion uſed to fignify the Meſſiah. Slichtingius and. Socinus under- 


ſtood it ſo; and therefore I am, the uamaſker ſays, a Socinian. Juſt. as good 


an argument, as that I believe Jeſus to be a prophet, and ſo do the Mahome- 
tans; therefore I am a Mahometan; or thus, the unmaſker holds, that the 
apoſtles creed does not contain all things neceſſary to ſalvation; and ſo fays 
Knot the Jeſuit ; therefore the unmaſker is a Papiſt. Let me turn the tables, 
and by the ſame argument I am orthodox again. For two orthodox, pious, and 


very eminent Prelates of our r church, whom, when I follow authorities, I ſhall, 
Fo prefer 


Cunts vi4nr: 
| prefer to Slichtingius and Socinus. underſtand it as I do and therefore Jam or- 


Reaſonableneſs of 1 v, &c. 


thodox. Nay, it fo falls out, that if it were of force either way, the argument 


would weigh moſt on this ſide; ſince I am not wholly a ſtranger to the wri- 
tings of thoſe two orthodox biſhops; but I never read a page in either of thoſe 
Socinians. The 'never! ſufficiently admired and valued archbiſhop Tillotſon's 
words, which I quoted, the unmaſker ſays, do not neceſſarily import any 
« ſuch thing.” I know no words that neceſſarily import any thing to à caviller. 
But he was known to have ſuch clear thoughts, and ſo clear a ſtyſe, fo far from 
having any thing doubtful or fallacious in what he faid, that I ſhall only ſet 
down his words as they are in his ſermon of ſincerity, p. 2. to ſhew his mean- 
ing: „Nathanael, ſays. he, being ſatisfied, that he [our Saviour, ] was the 


Meſſiah, he preſently owned him for ſuch, calling him Th Son or Gor,” 
A noms nod dale Don tarnmgel n of 2a ns 
Tux words of the other eminent prelate, the biſhop of Ely, whom our 
church is ſtill happy in, are theſe: To be the Son of God, and to be Chriſt, 
« being but different expreſſions of the ſame thing :” witneſs, p. 14. And 
p. 10. © It is the very ſame thing to believe, © that Jeſus is the Chriſt,” and 
< to believe, © that Jeſus is the Son of God,” expreſs it how you pleaſe. 
This ALONE is the faith which can regenerate a man, and put a divine Spirit 
<« into him, that it makes him a conqueror over the world, as Jeſus was.” Of 
this the unmaſker ſays, that this reverend author, < ſpeaking only in a general 
«© way, repreſents theſe two as the ſame thing,” viz. that Jeſus is the Chriſt, 
and that Jeſus is the Son of God, becauſe theſe expreſſions are applied to the 
ſame perſon, and becauſe they are both comprehended in one general name, viz. 
Jeſus. Anſw. The queſtion is, Whether theſe two expreſſions, the Son of 
God,“ and the © Meſſiah,” in the learned biſhop's opinion, ſignify the 
ſame thing? If his opinion had been aſked in the point, I know not how he 
could have declared it more clearly. For he ſays, they are Expreſſions of the 
« ſame thing, and that it is the very ſame thing to believe“ that Jeſus is the 
« Meſſiah,” and to believe, © that he is the Son of God; which cannot be ſo, 
if Meſſiah and Son of God have different ſignifications: for then they will 
make two diſtin propoſitions in different ſenſes, which it can be no more the 
ſame thing to believe, than it is the ſame thing to believe, that Mr. Edwards is 
a notable preacher, and a notable railer ; or than it is to believe one truth, and 


all truths. For by the fame reaſon, that it is the ſame thing to believe two di- 


ſtin& truths, it will be the ſame thing to believe two thouſand diſtin& truths, 
and conſequently all truths. The unmaſker, that he might ſeem to ſay ſome- 
thing, fays, that the Reverend author repreſents theſe as the ſame thing.” 
Anſw. The unmaſker never fails, like Midas, to turn every thing he touches 
into his own metal. The learned biſhop ſays, very directly and plainly, that 
« to be the Son of God, and to be the Meſſiah, are expreſſions of the ſame 
ce thing: and the unmaſker ſays, he © repreſents theſe expreſſions as one 
« thing; for tis of expreflions, that both the biſhop and he ſpeak. Now, 
expreſſions can be one thing, but one of theſe two ways: either in ſound, and 
ſo theſe two expreſſions are not one; or in ſignification, and fo they are. And 
then the unmaſker ſays, but in other words, what the biſhop had ſaid before, 
viz, That theſe two, to be the Son of God, and to be the Meſſiah, are ex- 
e preſſions of the ſame thing.” Only the unmaſker has put in the word, repre- 
ſents, to amuſe his reader, as if he had ſaid ſomething ; and fo indeed he does, 
after his faſhion, i. e. obſcurely and fallaciouſly ; which, when it comes to be 
examined, is but the ſame thing under ſhew of a difference ; or elſe, if it has 
a different meaning, it is demonſtratively falſe. But ſo it be obſcure enough to 
deceive a willing reader, who will not be at the pains to examine what he ſays, 
it ſerves his turn. > 6. | * | 5 + 
Bur yet, as if he had ſaid ſomething of weight, he gives reaſons for putting 
e repreſents theſe two expreſſions as one thing,” inſtead of ſaying, theſe two are 
« but different expreſſions of the ſame thing.“ | 
TRE firſt of his reaſons is, Becauſe the reverend author is here © ſpeaking 
te only in a general way.” Anſw. What does the unmaſker mean by a general 
_ 7 I. ä way? 
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niſication of his words, 


wdy? Thee learned biſhop ſpeaks of tuo particular expreffions ap 8⁴ 
viour. But was his diſcourſe ever fo general, how could that alter the plain ſig- 
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_ SnconDry, *“ Becauſe theſe 'expreffions are applied to the ſame perſon. 


Anſw. A very demonſtrative reaſon, is it not? that therefore they cannot be 
Tunbry, And becauſe they are both comprehended in one general name, 
te viz, Jeſus.” Anſwy. It requites ſome 1kill to put ſo many falſhoods in ſo few 


words; for neither both, nor either of theſe expreſſions are comprehended in the 


name Jeſus; and that Jeſus, the name of a particular perſon, ſhould be a gene- 


ral name is a diſcovery reſerved to be found out by this new logician. | How- 


ever, general, is a learned word, which when a man of learning has uſed twice, 
as a reaſon of the ſame thing, he is covered with generals. He need not trouble 
himſelf any farther about ſenſe; he may ſafely tatk what ſtaff he pleaſes, with- 


out the leaſt ſuſpicion of his reader. 


Havixs thus ſtrongly proved juſt nothing, he proceeds and tells us, p. t. 
« Yet it does not follow thence, but that if we will ſpeak ſtrictly and cloſely, we 
« muſt be forced to confeſs, they are of different fignifications.” By which 
words (if his words have any fignification) he plainly allows, that the biſhop 
meant as he ſays, that theſe two are but © different expreſſions of the ſame 
„thing: but withal, tells him, that if he will “ ſpeak cloſely and ſtrictly,” he 
muſt ſay, they are of different fignifications.” My concernment in the caſe 
being only, that in the paſſage alledged, the reverend author ſaid, that the Son 


of God, and the Mefliah, were“ different expreſſions of the ſame thing,” 1 
have no more to demand after theſe words of the unmaſker ; he has in them 


granted all I would have: and I ſhall not meddle with his “ ſpeaking cloſely 


and ſtrictly,“ but ſhall leave it to the deciſive authority of this ſuperlative cri- 
tick to determine, whether this learned biſhop, or any one living, beſides him- 


ſelf, can underſtand the phraſes of the new teſtament, and © ſpeak ſtrictly and 
« cloſely” concerning them. Perhaps, his being yet alive, may preſerve this 


eminent prelate from the malicious driveling of this unmaſker's pen, which has 


beſpattered the aſhes of two of the ſame order, who were no mean ornaments of 
the Engliſh church; and if they had been now alive, no body will doubt but 
the unmaſker would have treated them after another faſhion.” al 
Bor let me aſk the unmaſker, whether (if either of theſe pious prelates, 


whoſe words I have above quoted, did underſtand that phraſe of the Son of God, 


to ſtand for the Meſſiah; which they might do without holding any one Soci- 
nian tenet) he will dare to pronounce him a Socinian. This is ſo ridiculous an 


Inference, that I could not but laugh at it. But withal, tell him, vindic. p. 594. 
That if the ſenſe, wherein I underſtand thoſe texts, be a miſtake; I ſhall be 


„ beholden to him to ſet me right: but they are not popular authorities, or 
« frightful names, whereby I judge of truth or falſhood.” To which I ſubjoin 
theſe words: You will now, no doubt, applaud your conjectures; the point 
« js gained, and I am openly a Socinian; ſince I will not diſown, that I think 
« the Son of God was a phraſe, that, among the Jews, in our Saviour's time, 


<«'was uſed for the Meſſiah, though the Socinians underſtand it in the ſame 


« ſenſe. And therefore, I muſt certainly be of their perſuaſion in every thing 
te elſe. I admire the acuteneſs, force, and fairneſs of your reaſoning ; and ſo I 
* leave you to triumph in your conjectures.” Nor has he failed my expectation : 
« for here, p. 91. of his Socinianiſm unmaſked, he, upon this, erects his comb, 
« and crows moſt mightily. © We may,” fays he, from hence, as well as 
„other reaſons, pronounce him the fame with thoſe gentlemen (i. e. as he is 
e pleaſed to call them, my good patrons and friends, the Racovians) ; which 


% you may perceive he is very apprehenſive of, and thinks, that this will be 


„ reckoned a good evidence of his being, what he denied himſelf to be before. 


e The point is gained, and I am openly a Socinian.“ He never uttered truer 
* words in his life, and they are the confutation of all his pretences to the con- 
trary. This truth, which unwarily dropped from his pen, confirms what I 
2 3 | have 
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1 08 if you think « you luke? a it heady, 1 defire 20 to put your pro 157 
into a ſyllogiſm 4 * I confeſs: myſelf ſo dull, as not ſee any ſuch concluſion 


deducible frommy underſtandin g that orient as Ido, even when you have proved 
that I am miſtaken in it.. 

Tux places, which in the new boſtamegt ew, that the gon of God ſtands 
fot the Meſſiah, are ſo many and fo clear, that I imagine nobody that ever con- 


fidered and compared them together, could doubt of their meaning, unleſs he 


were an unmaſker, Several of them I have collected and ſet down in my rea- 
* ſfonableneſs of chriſtianity,” 51 3, $518, 520, 522, 531; 533. 
Finsr, John the Baptiſt, John i. 20. when the Jews ſent to know who he 


* confeſſed he himſelf was not the Meſſiah. But of Jefus he ſays, ver. 34. 


after having ſeveral ways, in the foregoing verſes, declared him to be the 
Meſſiaß; And I ſaw and bare record, that this is the Sox or Gop.“ And 


again, chap. 11. 26,—36. he declaring Jeſus to be, and himſelf not to be the 
Meſfiah, he does it in theſe ſynonymous _ of the Mefliah, and the Son of 


God; as appears by comparing ver. 28, 3 5, 36. 


NATHANAEL owns him to be the Mefliah, in theſe Weds; John i. 50. 
* Thou art the Son or Gop, thou art the King of Iſrael:“ which our Savi- 
our, in the next verſe, calls believing; a term, all through the hiſtory of our Sa- 


viour, uſed for owning Jeſus to be the Meſſiah. And for confirming that faith 
of his, that he was the Meſſiah, our Saviour further adds, that he:ſhould ſee 
greater things, i. e. ſhould ſee him do greater miracles, to evidence that he was 
the Meſſiah. . 
Lux iv. 41. © And devils alſo came out of many, er ying, Thou art the 
« Mefliah, the Son of God; and he rebuking them, faffered them not to ſpeak.” 
And ſo again, St. Mark tells us, chap. iii. 11, 12. © That unclean ſpirits, when 


te they faw him, fell down before him, and cried, ſaying, Thou art the Son of 


* God. And he ſtrictly charged them, that they ſhould not make him known.” 


In both theſe places, which relate to different times, and different occaſions, the 


devils declare Jeſus to be the Son of God. Tis certain, whatever they meant by 


it, they uſed a phraſe of a known ſignification in that country : and what may We 


_ reaſonably think they deſigned to make known to the people by it? Can we ima- 
gine theſe unclean ſpirits were promoters of the goſpel, and had a mind to ac- 
knowledge and publiſh to the people, the deity of our Saviour, which the un- 


maſker would have to be the ſignification of the Son of God? Who can entertain 


ſuch a thought? No, they were no friends to our Saviour: and therefore deſired 


to ſpread a belief of him, that he was the Meſſiah, that ſo he might, by the 


_ envy of the ſcribes and Phariſees, be diſturbed in his miniſtry, and be cut off 


before he had compleated it. And therefore, we ſee, our Saviour in both places 


forbids them to make him known; as he did his diſciples themſelves, for the 
| fame reaſon, For when St. Peter, Matt. xvi. 16. had owned Jeſus to be the 


Meſſiah, in theſe words; © Thou art the Meſſiah, the Son of the living God,” 
it follows, ver. 20. „ Then charged he his diſciples, that they ſhould tell no 


« man, that he was Jeſus the Meſſiah:“ juſt as he had forbid the devils to 


make him known, i. e. to be the Meſſiah. Beſides, theſe words here of St. Pe- 
ter, can be taken in no other ſenſe, but barely to ſignify, that Jeſus was the 
Mefliah, to make them a proper anſwer to our Saviour's queſtion.” His firſt queſ- 

tion hers to his diſciples, ver. 13. is, Whom do men ſay, that I, the Son of 
man, am? The queſtion is not, Of what original do you think the Meſſiah, 

when he comes, will be? For then this queſtion would have been as it is, Matt. 
XXil, 42. What think ye of the Meſſiah, whoſe Son is he?” if he had inquired 


about the common opinion, concerning the nature and deſcent of the Meſ- 
hah, 
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her brother died, he, by that divine power which he had manifeſted in ſo many 
miracles, which he had done, could have ſaved his life; and that now, if our 
Saviour would aſk it of God, he might obtain the reſtoration of his life. Jeſus 
tells her, he ſhall riſe again: which words, Martha taking to mean, at the ge- 
neral reſurrection, at the laſt day; Jeſus thereupon takes occaſion to intimate to 
her, that he was the Meſſiah, by telling her, that he was © the reſurrection and 
the life; i. e. that the life, which mankind ſhould receive at the general re- 
ſurrection, was by and through him. This was a deſcription of the Meſſiah, it 
being a received opinion amongſt the Jews, that when the Meſſiah came, the 
juſt ſhould riſe, and live with him for ever. And having made this declaration 
of himſelf to be the Meſſiah, he afks Martha, Believeſt thou this? What ? 
Not whoſe ſon the Meſſiah ſhould be; but whether he himſelf was the Meſſiah, 
by whom believers ſhould have eternal life at the laſt day. And to this ſhe gives 
this direct and appoſite anſwer; © Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Chriſt, 
the Son of God, which ſhould come into the world,” The queſtion was on- 
ly, Whether ſhe was perſuaded that thoſe, who believed in him, ſhould be raif- 
ed to eternal life; that was in effect, Whether. he was the Meſſiah ?” And 
to this ſhe anſwers, Yea, Lord, I believe this of thee : and then ſhe explains 
© what was contained in that faith of hers ; even this, that he was the Meſſiah, that 
was promiſed to come, by whom alone men were to receive eternal life. 
War the Jews alſo underſtood by the Son of God, is likewiſe clear from 
that paſlage at the latter end of Luke xxii. They having taken our Saviour, and 
being very deſirous to get a confeſſion from his own mouth, that he was the 
Meſſiah, that they might from thence be able to raiſe a formal and prevalent ac- 
cuſation againſt him before Pilate ; the only thing the council aſked him, was, 
Whether he was the Meſſiah? v. 67. To which he anſwets fo, in the follow- 
ing words, that he lets them ſee he underſtood, that the deſign of their queſtion 
was to entrap him, and not to believe in him, whatever he ſhould declare of 
_ himſelf, But yet he tells them, © Hereafter ſhall the Son of man fit on the 
« right hand of the power of God: Words that, to the Jews, plainly enough 
owned him to be the Meſſiah; but yet ſuch as could not have any force againſt 
him with Pilate. He having confeſſed ſo much, they hope to draw yet a clearer 
confeſſion from him. , © Then ſaid they all, Art thou then the Son of God - 
| | FEE. 1 e « An 
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« And he faid unto them, Ye ſay that T am. And they fiid, What need we 
“any further witneſs ? For we ourſelves have heard of his own mouth.” Can 


any one think, that the doctrine of his deity (which is that which the unmaſker 


accuſes me for waving) was that which the Jews deſigned to accuſe our Saviour 
of, before Pilate ; or that they needed witneſſes for? Common ſenſe, as well as 
the current of the whole hiſtory, ſhews the contrary. No, it was to accuſe him, 
that he owned himſelf to be the Meſſiah, and thereby clamed a title to be King 


of the Jews. The Son of God was fo known a name amongſt the Jews, to ſtand 


for the Meſſiah ; that having got that from his mouth, they thought they had proof 


enough of treaſon againſt him. This carries with it a clear and eaſy meaning. 


But if the Son of God be to be taken, as the unmaſker would have it, for a de- 
claration of his deity, I defire him to make common and coherent ſenſe of it. 

I SHALL add one conſideration more, to ſhew that the Son of God was a 
form of ſpeech then uſed amongſt the Jews, to ſignify the Meſſiah, from the 
perſons that uſed it, viz. John the Baptiſt, Nathanael, St. Peter, St. Martha, 
the Sanhedrim, and the Centurion, Matt. xxvii. 54. Here are Jews, heathens; 


friends, enemies, men, women, believers, and unbelievers; all indifferently uſe 


this phraſe of the Son of God; and apply it to Jeſus. The queſtion between the 
unmaſker and me, is, Whether it was uſed by theſe ſeveral perſons, as an appel- 
lation of the Meſſiah, or (as the unmaſker would have it) in a quite different 
ſenſe; as ſuch an application of divinity to our Saviour, that he that ſhall deny 


that to be the meaning of it in the minds of theſe ſpeakers, denies the divinity 


of Jeſus Chriſt, For if they did ſpeak it without that meaning, it is plain it was 
a phraſe known to have another meaning ; or elſe they had talked unintelligible 
jargon. Now I will aſk the unmaſker, Whether he thinks, that the eternal 
e generation, or, as the unmaſker calls it, filiation of Jeſus the Son of God, was 
e a doctrine that had entered into the thoughts of all the perſons above-menti- 
« oned, even of the Roman centurion, and the ſoldiers that were with him 


« watching Jeſus ?” If he ſay he does, I ſuppoſe he thinks fo only for this time, 


and for this occaſion : and then it will lie upon him to give the world convincing 
reaſons for his opinion, that they may think ſo too; or if he does not think fo, 


he muſt give up this argument, and allow that this phraſe, in theſe places, does 


not neceſſarily import the deity of our Saviour, and the doctrine of his eternal ge- 
neration : and ſo a man may take it to be an expreſſion ſtanding for the Meſſiah, 
without being a Socinian, any more than he himſelf is one. 3 

« THERE is one place the unmaſker tells us, p. 87. that confutes all the 
It is, ſays he, that famous confeſ- 
« ſion of faith which the Ethiopian eunuch made, when Philip told him, he 
ce might be baptized, if he believed, This, without doubt, was ſaid, according 
ce to that apprehenſion, which he had of Chriſt, from Philip's inſtructing him; 
« for it is ſaid, he preached unto him Jeſus, ver, 35. He had acquainted him, 


e that Jeſus was the Chriſt, the anointed of God, and alſo, that he was the 


« Son of God; which includes in it, that he was God. And accordingly, this 
e noble proſelyte gives this account of his faith, in order to his being baptized, 
ce jn order to his being admitted a member of Chriſt's church; ] believe that 
<< Jeſus is the Son of God: or you may read it according to the Greek, I be- 
<« leve the Son of God to be Jeſus Chriſt, Where there are theſe two diſtin& 
eee, CS eo omen 

« Iſt, THAT Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Meſſan. 5 

« 2dly, Tur he is not only the Meſſiah, but the Son of God.“ 

Tu unmaſker is every where ſteadily the ſame ſubtle arguer. Whether he 


has proved, that the ſon of God, in this confeſſion of the eunuch, fignifies what | 


he would have, we ſhall examine by and by. This, at leaſt, is demonſtration, 


that this paſſage of his overturns his principles ; and reduces his long liſt of fun- 


damentals to two propoſitions, the belief whereof is ſufficient to make a man a 


_ chriſtian, - © This noble proſelyte, ſays the unmaſker gives this account of his 
« faith, in order to his being baptized, in order to his being admitted a member 


« of Chriſt's church.” And what is that faith, according to the unmaſker ? 


« He tells you, there are in it theſe vo diſtin propoſitions, viz. I believe, 
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 thele two articles, were enough to his being baptized; if this faith were ſuf-. 


_ reaſon why, Philip taught him no more. But nevertheleſs he had, by allowing 
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e Meſſiah, but the Son of God.“ If this famous confeſſion, containing but 


« 3 That Jeſus is the; Ohriſt, the Melſinh.: diy, That he is not only tie 


ficient to make this 2 75 proſelyte a chriſtian, what is become of all thoſe other 
articles of the unmaſker's ſyſtem, without the belief whereof, he, in other 
places, tells us, a man cannot be a chriſtian? If he had here told us, that 

17 had not time nor opportunity, during his ſhost ſtay with the eunuch, 
to Ex [1 to him all the unmaſker's ſyſtem, and make him underſtand all his 


fundamentals; he had had reaſon on his fide : and he might have urged it as a 


A 


the eunuch's confeſſion of faith ſufficicient for his admittance as a member of 
Chriſt's church, Fen. up his other fundamentals, as neceſſary to be believed to 
make a man a chriſtian ; even that of the Holy Trinity: and he has at laſt re- 


| duced his neceflary articles to | theſe two, VIZ. « That Jeſus is the Meffiah ;”. 


and that * Jeſus is the Son of God.” 80 that after his ridiculous calling mine 


a lank faith, I deſire him to conſider what he will now call his own. Mine is 


next to none, becauſe, as he ſays, it is but one article. If that reaſoning be 
good, his is not far from none: it conſiſts but in two articles, which is next 
to one, and very little more remote from none than one is. If any one had but 
as much wit as the unmaſker, and could be but as ſmart upon the number two, 
as he has been upon an unit, here were a brave opportunity for him to lay out 
his parts; and he might make vehement complaints againſt one, that has thus 
« cramped our faith, corrupted men's minds, depraved the goſpel, and abuſed 
« chriſtianity.” But if it ſhould fall out, as I think it will, that the unmaſker's 
two articles ſhould prove to be but one; he has ſaved another that labour, and 
he ſtands painted to himſelf with his own charcoal. 1 DE 

Tur unmaſker would have the Son of God, in the confeſſion of the eunuch, 
to ſignify ſomething different from the Meſſiah: and his reaſon is, becauſe elſe 
it would be an abſurd tautology. Anſ. There are many exegetical expreſ- 
ſions put together in ſcripture, which, though they fignify the ſame thing, yet 


are not abſurd tautologies. The unmaſker here inverts the ppb, and 
would have it to ſignify thus, © The Son of God is Jeſus the M 


efſtah ;” which 


is a propoſition ſo different from what the apoſtles propoſed, every where elſe, 


Was 


that he ought to have given a reaſon why, when, every where elſe, they made 


the propoſition to be, of ſomething affirmed of Jeſus of Nazareth, the eunuch 
ſhould make the affirmation to be of ſomething concerning the Son of God: as 
if the eunuch knew very well, what the Son of God ſignified, viz. as the un- 


maſker tells us here, that it included or ſignified God; and that Philip, (who, 


we read, at Samaria preached 79» Xpizv:, the Meſſiah, i. e. infttucted them 


who the Meſliah was) had here taken pains only to inſtruct him, that this God 
ſus the Meſſiah, and to bring him to aſſent to that propoſition. Whether 


- 


this be natural to conceive, I leave to the reader. 


* 


Tux tautology, on which the unmaſker builds his whole objektion, will be 


quite removed, if we take Chriſt here for a proper name, in which way it is 
uſed by the evangeliſts and apoſtles in other places, and particularly by St. Luke; 


as Acts ii. 38. iii, 6, 20. iv. 10. xxiv. 24; &c. In two of theſe places it can- 


not, with any good ſenſe, be taken otherwiſe; for if it be not in Acts iii. 6. and 
iv. 10. uſed as a proper name, we muſt read thoſe places thus, . Jefas the 
«« Meſſiah of Nazareth.” And J think it is plain in thoſe others cited; as well 


as in ſeveral other places of the new teſtament, that the word Chriſt is uſed as a 


proper name. We may eaſily conceive, that long before the Acts were writ, 
the name of Chriſt was grown, by a familiar uſe, to denote the perſon of our 
Saviour, as much as Jeſus. This is ſo manifeſt, that it gave a name to his fol- 
lowers; who, as St. Luke tells us. xi. 26. were called chriſtians ; and that; if 


chronologiſts miſtake not, twenty years before St. Luke writ his hiſtory of the 


apoſtles : and this ſo generally, that Agrippa, a Jew, uſes it, Acts xxvi. 28. 
And that Chriſt, as the proper name of our Saviour, was got as far as Rome, be- 
fore St. Luke writ the Acts, appears out of Suetonius, I. 5. and by that name 
he is called in Tacitus, Ann, I. 15. Vis no wonder then, that St. Luke, in 


writing 
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writing this hiſtory, thould ſomnetimes ſet it down alone, ſonittimes joined with 


that of Jefus, ab u proper name; which is much eaſier to conceive he did here, 


than that Philip propofed' more to the eunuch to be believed to make him a 


chriſtian, than what, in other places, was propoſed for the converſion of others, 
or than what he himſelf pro R 


/ . T onitted Chiilt's 
ſatisfaction. That matter having been anſwered, p. 642. Where it came pro- 


perly under confideration, I fnrall only obferve here, that the great ſtreſs of his 


argument lies as it did before ; not upon my total omiſſion of it out of my book, 
but on this, that, „I have no ſuch thing in the place where the advantages of 


« Chriſt's coming are purpoſely treated of;” from whence he will have this 


to be an unavoidable inference, viz: © That I was of opinion, that Chriſt came 
„not to ſatisfy for us.” The reaſon of my omiſſion of it in that place, I told 
him, was becauſe my book was chiefly deſigned for deiſts; and therefore I 
mentioned only thofe advantages, which all chriſtians muſt. agree in: and in 
omitting of that, complied with the apoſtle's rule, Rom. xiv. To this he tells 
me flatly, that was not the deſign of my book. Whether the unmaſker knows 
with what deſign I publiſhed it, better than myſelf, muſt be left to the reader 


to judge : for as for his veracity in what he knyws, or knows not, he has given 


ſo many inſtances of it, that I may ſafely refer that to any body. One inſtance 


more of it may be found in this very Sr yk where he ſays, I pretend in- 


* 


ce deed, pag. 


« few words this 94 2 477 has picked up in his book ſince he wrote it. 
e This is all, through his whole treatiſe, that he hath dropped concerning that 
ce advantage of Chriſt's incarfation; 1. e. Chriſt's ſatisfaction. Anſw. But that 
this is not all that T dropped through my whole treatiſe, concerning that advan- 
tage, may appear by thoſe places above-mentioned, p. 643. where I ſay, that 
the deſign of Chriſt's coming was to be offered up, and ſpeak of the work of re- 
demption ; which are expreſſions taken to imply our Saviour's ſatisfaction. But 


the unmaſker thinking I ſhould have quoted them, if there had been any more, 


beſides thoſe mentioned in my vindication, upon that preſumption ſticks not 
boldly to affirm, that there were no more; and ſo goes on with the veracity of 
an unmaſker. If affirming would do it, nothing could be wanting in his cauſe, 
that might be for his purpoſe. Whether he be as good at proving, this conſe- 
quence (amongſt other propoſitions, which remain upon him to be proved) 


L. „ Tr if the ſatisfaction of Chriſt be not mentioned in the place where 


- 


te the advantages of Chriſt's coming are purpoſely treated of, then I am of 


. 


« opinion, that Chriſt came not to fatisfy for us: 


7th chapter. ai. 
egins with a commendation of himſelf; par- 


# 
# 


His laſt chapter, as his firſt, 


ticularly, it boaſts his freedom from bigotiſm, dogmatizing, cenſoriouſneſs, and 


uncharitableneſs. I think he hath drawn himſelf fo well with his own pen, 


that I ſhall need refer the reader only to what he himſelf has wrote in this con- 


e e e ee ns ms oy 
Ix the next paragraph, p. 104. he tells me, “I laugh at orthodoxy.” Anſw. 
There is nothing that I think deſerves a more ſerious. eſteem than right opinion, 


(as the word ſignifies) if taken up with the ſenſe and love of truth. But this way 


f 


of becoming orthodox, has always modeſty FCompanying it, and a fair acknow- 


ledgment of fallibility in ourſelves, as well as a ſuppoſition of error in others. 
On the other fide, there is nothing more ridiculous, than for a man, or com- 
pany of men, to aſſume the title of orthodoxy to their own ſet of opinions, as 
if infallibility were annexed to their ſyſtems, and thoſe were to be the ſtand- 
ing meaſure of truth to all the world; from whence they erect to themſelves a 
power to cenſure and condemn others, for differing at all from the tencts they 

2 „„ 

CY 5 | 


90. that in another place of my book, I mention Chriſt's reſtor- 
ing all mankind from the ſtate of death, and reſtoring them to life; and his 
* laying down his life for another, as our Saviour profeſſes he did. Theſe 
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have pitched upon. The conſideration of human frailty ought to check this 
Vanity: but fince it does not, but that, with a fort, of allowance, it ſhews itſelf 
in almoſt all religious ſocieties, the playing the trick round ſufficiently turns it 
into tidicule. For each ſociety having an equal right to a good opinion of them- 


ſelves, a man by paſſing but a river, or a hill, loſes that orthodoxy in one com- 


y, which puffed him up with ſuch aſſurance and inſolence in another; and 
is there, with equal juſtice, himſelf.expoſed to the like cenſutes of error and 
hereſy, which he was ſo forward to lay on others at home. When it ſhall ap- 
pear, that infallibility is intailed upon one ſet of men of any denomination, or 
truth confined to any ſpot of ground, the name and uſe of orthodoxy, as now it 


is in faſhion every where, will in that one place, be reaſonable. Till then, 


this ridiculous cant will be a foundation too weak to ſuſtain that uſurpation that 
is raiſed upon it. Tis not that I do not think every one ſhould be perſuaded of 
the truth of thoſe opinions he profeſſes. Tis that I contend for; and 'tis that 
which I fear the great ſticklers for orthodoxy often fail in. For we ſee generally 
that numbers of them exactly jump in a whole large collection of doctrines, 
conſiſting of abundance of particulars; as if their notions were, by one common, 
ſtamp, printed on their minds, even to the leaſt lineament. This is very hard, 
if not impoſſible, to be conceived of thoſe who take up their opinions only from 
conviction. But how fully ſoever I am perſuaded of the truth of what I hold, 
I am in common juſtice to allow the ſame fincerity to him that differs from me; 


and ſo we are upon equal terms. This perſuaſion. of truth on each ſide, inveſts 


neither of us with a right to cenſure or condemn the other. I have no more 
reaſon to treat him ill for differing from me, than he has to treat me ill for the 
ſame cauſe. . Pity him, I may; inform him fairly, .I ought: but contemn, ma- 
lign, revile, or any otherwiſe prejudice him for not thinking juſt as I do, that I 
ought not. My orthodoxy gives me no more authority over him, than his (for 
every one is orthodox to himſelf) gives him over me. When the word ortho- 
doxy (which in effect ſignifies no more but the opinions of my party) is made 


| uſe of as a pretence to domineer, (as ordinarily it is) it is, and always will be, 
ridiculous. = PO | 


H fays, © I hate, even with a deadly hatred, all catechiſms and confeſſions, 
ce all ſyſtems and models.” I do not remember, that I have once mentioned the 


word catechiſm, either in my reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, or vindication ; but 


he knows I hate them deadly,” and I know I do not. And as for ſyſtems 
and models, all that I fay of them, in the pages he quotes to prove my hatred 
of them, is only this, viz. in my vindication, p. 90. * Some. men had rather 
« you ſhould write booty, and croſs your own deſign, of removing men's pre- 

* judices to chriſtianity, than leave out one tittle of what they put into their 
te ſyſtems'——Some men will not bear it, that any one ſhould ſpeak of reli- 
te gion, but according to the model that they themſelves have made of it.” In 


neither of which places do I ſpeak againſt ſyſtems or models, but the ill uſe that 
.. ome men make of them. i : 


He tells me alſo in the ſame place, p. 104. that I deride myſteries. But 
for this he hath quoted neither words nor place: and where he does not do that, 
I have reaſon, from the frequent liberties he takes, to impute to me what 
no where appears in my books, to deſire the reader to take what he ſays, not 


to be true. For did he mean fairly, he might, by quoting my words, put all 


ſuch matters of fact out of doubt; and not force me, ſo often as he does, to 


demand here it is: as I do now here again, 


II. War it is that I deride myſteries?ꝰ 


Hs next words. p. 104. are very remarkable: they are, O how he [the 
at vindicator] grins at the ſpirit of creed- making P-. 593. vind. The very 
thoughts of which do ſo haunt him, ſo plague and torment him, that he can- 
not reſt till it be conjured down. And here, by the way, ſeeing I have men- 
* tioned his rancour againſt ſyſtematick books and writings, I might repreſent 
the miſery that is coming upon all bookſellers, if this gentleman and his cor- 

. ro Mag wes . reſpondents 


c 


** 
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* reſpondents go on ſucceſsfully. Here is an effectual plot to undermine Statip- 
„ ners- hall; for all ſyſtems and bodies of divinity, philoſophy, &c. muſt be 
caſhiered: whatſoever looks like ſyſtem muſt not be bought or fold. This 
„will fall heavy on the gentlemen of St. Paul's church- yard, and other places.“ 
Here the politick unmaſker ſeems to threaten me with the poſſe of Paul's church- 
yard, becauſe my book might leſſen their gain in the ſale of theological ſyſtems. 
I remember that, Demetrius the ſhrine-maker, which brought no ſmall gain 
<« to the craftſmen, whom he called together, with the workmen of like occu- 
* pation, and faid to this purpoſe : Sirs, ye know, that by this craft we have 
* our wealth: moreover ye ſee and hear, that this Paul hath perſuaded, and 
turned away much people, ſaying, that they be no Gods that are made with 
« hands; ſo that this our craft is in danger to be ſet at nought.” And when 
they heard theſe ſayings, they were full of wrath, and cried out, ſaying, 
« Great is Diana of the Epheſians.” Have you, fir, who are fo good at ſpeech- 
making, as a worthy ſucceſſor of the ſilver- ſmith, regulating your zeal for the 
truth, and your writing divinity by the profit it will bring, made a ſpeech to 
this purpoſe to the craftſmen, and told them, that I fay, articles of faith, and 
creeds, and ſyſtems in religion, cannot be made by men's hands or fancies ; but 
muſt be juſt ſuch, and no other than what God hath given us in the ſcriptures? 
And are they ready to cry out to your content, Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
« ſians? If you have well warmed them with your oratory, tis to be hoped 
they. will heartily join with you, and beſtir themſelves, and chuſe you for their 
champion, to prevent the miſery, you tell them, is coming upon them, in the 
loſs of the ſale of ſyſtems and bodies of divinity : for, as for philoſophy, which 
you name too, I think you went a little too far; nothing of that kind, as I re- 
member, hath been ſo much as mentioned. But, however, ſome ſort of ora- 
tors, when their hands are in, omit nothing, true or falſe, that may move thoſe 
they would work upon. Is not this a worthy employment, and becoming a_ 
preacher of the goſpel, to be a ſolicitor for Stationers-hall? And make the gain 
of the gentlemen of Paul's church-yard, a conſideration for or againſt any book 
writ concerning religion? This, if it were ever thought on before, no body but 
an unmaſker, who lays all open, was ever fo fooliſh as to publiſh.” But here 
you have an account of his zeal : the views of gain are to meaſure the truths of 
divinity. Had his zeal, as he pretends in the next paragraph, no other aims, but 
the defence of the goſpel ;” tis probable this controverſy would have been 
managed after another faſhion. — „ | 
WHETHER what he ſays in the next, pag, 105. to excuſe his ſo often pre- 
tending to © know-my heart and thoughts,” will fatisfy the reader; I ſhall not 
trouble myſelf. By his ſo often doing it again, in his ſocinianiſm unmaſked, I 
ſee he cannot write without it. And ſo I leave it to the judgment of the readers, 
whether he can be allowed'to know other men's thoughts, who,-in many oc- 
caſions, ſeems not well to know his own. The railing in the remainder of this 
chapter, I ſhall paſs by, as I have done a great deal of the ſame ſtrain in his 
book: only to ſhew how well he underſtands or repreſents my ſenſe, I ſhall 
ſet down my words, as they are in the pages he quotes, and his inferences from 


them. 


Vindication, p. 594. Socinianiſm Unmaſk'd, p. 108. 
I NOW not but it may be true, TRE profeſſed divines of Eng- 
that the Anti-trinitarians and Raco- © land, you muſt know, are but a 
vians underſtand thoſe places as I do: © pitiful fort of folks with this great 
but 'tis more than I know, that they Racovian rabbi. He tells us plain- 
do fo. I took not my ſenſe of thoſe © ly, that he is not mindful of what 
texts from thoſe writers, but from © the generality of divines declare for, 
the ſcripture itſelf, giving light to its © p. 594. He labours fo concern- 
own meaning, by one place compared *© edly to ingratiate himſelf with the 
with another. What, in this way, ap- mob, the multitude, (which he ſo 
rs to me its true meaning, I ſhall © often talks of) that he has no re- 
not decline; becauſe I am told, that © gard to theſe. The generality of 
Vor. II. | > oh 80 „„ the 


; | Vindication, p. 594. Socinianiſm Damatk'd p. 108. 

1 is WA underſtood by the 3 « the rabble ate more onflerable with 
whom 1 never yet read; nor embrace binn, h the Faun of divines.” 
the contrary, though the generality of | 
divines I more converſe with, ſhould ks W "ot Ik wel fas: herds I un- 
derſtand thoſe texts be a miſtake, I ſhall be beholden to you, if you will ſet me 
right. But they are not en erde mee or e ig en r en 1 
Judge of truth and an, pf wt. 


Hs tells me here of the 8 a ee If ba had ſaid, of has neh 
| ol England, I could have underſtood him: but he ſays, The profeſſed divines 
of England; and there being ſeveral ſorts of divines in England, who, I 
think, do not every where agree in their interpretations of ſcripture; which of 
them is it I muſt Rave regard to, where they differ? If he cannot tell me that, 

he complains here . me e a fault, pere he bimſelf ROWS not. LO to 


mend. 


Vindication, p. 503. Socisianiim Unmaſk'd, p. 109. 
Tux liſt of materials for his creed; « 'TH1s author, as demure and grave 
(for the articles are not yet formed) <. as he would ſometimes ſeem to be, 


Mr. Edwards cloſes, p. 11 I. with theſe - can ſcoff at the matters of faith con- 


words: Theſe are the matters of * tained i in the SES optics, ge 593” 
ce faith contained in the epiſtles; and 


< they are eſſential and integral parts of the goſpel itſelf,” What! juſt theſe, | 


neither more nor leſs ? If you are ſure of it, pray let us have them ſpeedily, for 
the reconciling of differences in the. chriſtian church, which has been ſo cruelly 
torn about the articles of the chriſtian faith, to the you reproach " chriſtian 
FR and ſcandal of our true e el a 


Doxs the 1 e have « ſcoff at the matters of faith contulined in the 
ce epiſtles ?” or ſhew the vain. pretences of the unmaſker : who undertakes to 
give us, out of the epiſtles, a collection of fundamentals, without being aue to 
ſay, whether thoſe he ſets down be all or no? 


| Vindication, p ENTS Pe Soeinlaniſm Unmaſked, p. 110. 

I nopx you do not think, how con- © To coax the- mob, he profanely 
temptibly ſoever you ſpeak of the vene- „ brings in that place of ſcripture ;” 
rable mob, as you are pleaſed to dignity Have any of the rulers TERED in 
them, p. 117. that the bulk of man- him ? 

ind, or in your phraſe, the rabble, 
are not concerned in religion, or ought not to underſtand i it, in order to their fal- 
vation, 1 remember the Phariſees treated the common people with contempt ; 
and ſaid. Have any of the rulers, or of the Phariſees, believed in him? But 
<« this. people who know not the law, are curſed.” But yet theſe, who, in 
the cenſure of the Phariſees, were curſed, were ſome of the poor, or, if you 
pleaſe to have it ſo, the mob, to whom the goſpel was preached by our Saviour, 
as he tells Johns diſciples, Matt. xi. 5. 


— —.— the profaneneſs of this is, I do not fee; unleſs ſome unknown ſa- 
credneſs of the unmaſker's perſon make it profaneneſs to ſhew, that he, like the 
Phariſees of old, has a great contempt for the common people, i. e. the far greater 
part of mankind; as if they and their ſalyation were below the regard of this 


elevated rabbi, But this, of profaneneſß, may be well borne from him, ſince 


in the next words, my mentioning another Part of his * is no let at 
| belgien. 
Vindication, p. 5959. _ © Socinianiſin Unmaſk'd, p. 110. 


He prefers what I fay to him my- _ „ RipicvLovsLY and irreligiouſſy 
ſelf, to what is offered to him, from “ he pretends,” that I prefer what he 
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Vuindication, p. 595,  Socinianiſm Unmaſked, PIO... 
the word of God, and makes me this faith to me, to what is offered to me 
- compliment, that I begin to mend from the word of God, p. 59 7. 
about the cloſe, i. e. when 1 leave off 1 „ „ 

quoting of ſcripture, and the dull work was done, of going through the hi- 
ſtory of the Evangeliſts and the Acts, which he computes, p. 105. to take up 
three quarters of my book. FFT Ty 
Tux matter of fact js as I relate it, and ſo is beyond pretence ; and for this I 
refer the reader to the roth and 114th pages of his. © thoughts concerning, the 
« cauſes of atheiſm.” But had I miſtaken, I know not how he could have called 
i, irrehgiouſly; Make the worſt of it that can be, how comes it to be irreli- 
Zious? What is there divine in an unmaſker ; that one cannot pretend, (true or 
falſe) that he prefers what J ſay, to what is offered him from the word of God, 
without doing it irreligioufly ? Does the very aſſuming the power to define arti- 
cles, and determine who are, and who are not chriſtians, by a creed not yet 
made, erect an unmaſker preſently into God's throne, and beſtow on him the 
title of Dominus Deuſque noſter, whereby offences againſt him come to be 
irreligious acts? I have miſrepreſented his meaning; let it be ſo: Where is the 
irreligion of it? Thus it is: the power of making a religion for others, (and 
thofe that make creeds do that) being once got into any one's fancy, muſt at 
laſt make all oppoſitions to thoſe creeds and creed-makers, irreligion. Thus we 
ſee, in proceſs of time, it did in the church of Rome: but it was in length of 
time, and by gentle degrees. The unmaſker, it ſeems, cannot ſtay, is in haſte, 
and at one jump leaps into the chair. He has given us yet but a piece of his 
creed, and yet that is enough to ſet him above the ſtate of human miſtakes or 
frailties; and to mention any ſuch thing in him, is to do irreligiouſly. 1 
We may further ſee,” ſays the unmaſker, p. 110.“ how counterfeit the 
ce vindicator's gravity is, whilſt he condemns frothy and light diſcourſes,” p. 595. 
vindic. And © yet, in many pages together, moſt irreverently treats a great part 
&« of the apoſtolical writings, and throws aſide the main articles of religion, as 
« unneceflary.” Anſw. In my vindic. p. 593. you may remember theſe words; 
c J require you to publiſh to the world thoſe paſſages, which ſhew my con- 
« tempt of the epiſtles. Why do you not (eſpecially having been ſo called upon 
to do it) ſet down thoſe words, wherein *I moſt irreverently treat a great part 
c of the apoſtolical writings ?” At leaſt, why do you not quote thoſe many 
pages wherein I do it? This looks a little ſuſpiciouſly, that you cannot: and the 
more, becauſe you have, in this very page, not been ſparing to quote places 
which you thought to your purpoſe. 1 muſt take leave, therefore, (if it may 
be done without irreligion) to aſſure the reader, that this is another of your 
many miſtakes in matters of fact, for which you have not ſo much as the excuſe 
of inadvertency : for, as he ſees, you have been minded of it before. But an 
unmaſker, ſay what you will to him, will be an unmaſker ſtill. 

Hex cloſes what he has to ſay to me, in his ſocinianiſm unmaſked, as if he were 
in the pulpit, with an uſe of exhortation. The falſe inſinuations it is filled with, 
make the conclufion of a piece with the introduction. As he ſets out, ſo he ends, 
and therein ſhews wherein he places his ſtrength. A cuſtom of making bold 

with truth is ſo ſeldom curable in a grown man, and the unmaſker ſhews ſo little 
fenſe of ſhame, where it is charged upon him, beyond a poſſibility of clearing 
himſelf ; that no body is to trouble themſelves any farther about that part of his 
_ eſtabliſhed character. Letting, therefore, that alone to nature and cuſtom, two 
ſure guides, I ſhall only intreat him, to prevent his taking railing for argument, 
_ (which, I fear, he too often does) that upon his entrance, every where, upon NE 
any new argument, he would ſet it down in ſyllogiſm ; and when he has done 
that (that I may know what is to be anſwered) let him then give vent, as he 
pleaſes, to his noble vein of wit and oratory. | 
Tux lifting a man's {elf up in his own opinion, has had the credit, in former 
ages, to be thought the loweſt degradation that human nature could well fink 
itſelf to. Hence, fays the wiſe man, Prov. xxvi. 5. © Anſwer a fool according 
* . | « to 
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« to his folly, leſt he be wiſe in his own conceit: hereby ſhewing, that ſelf- con- 


ceitedneſs is a degree beneath ordinary folly. And therefore he there provides a 


fence” againſt it, to keep even fools from ſinking yet lower, by falling into it. 


Whether what was not fo in Solomon's days, be now, by length of time, in 


ours, grown into a mark of wiſdom and parts, and an evidence of great per- 
formances, 'I ſhall not inquire. Mr. Edwards, who goes beyond all that evet I 
yet met with, in the commendation of his own, beſt knows why he ſo extols 
what he has done in this controverſy. For fear the praiſes he has not been ſpa- 


ring of in his ſocinianiſm unmaſked, ſhould not ene ee out his worth, 


ot might be forgotten; he, in a new piece, entitled, , the ſocinian creed, pro- 
claims again his mighty deeds, and the victory he has eſtablifhed, to himſelf, by 
them, in theſe words: But he and his friends (the one-article. men) ſeem to 
« have made ſatisfaction, by their profound ſilence lately, whereby they acknow- 
* ledge to the world, that they have nothing to fay in reply to what J laid to their 
«charge, and fully proved againſt them,” ſocinian creed, P. 128. This freſh 
teſtimony of no ordinary conceit, which Mr, Edwards hath, of the excellency 


and ſtrength of his reaſoning, in his ſocinianiſm unmaſked, I leave with him 


and his friends, to be confidered of at their leiſure: and, if they think I have 
miſapplied the term of conceitedneſs, to ſo wiſe, underſtanding, and every way 
accompliſhed a diſputant, (if we may believe himſelf) I will teach them a way 
how he, or any body elſe, may fully convince me of it. There remains on his 
ſcore, marked in this reply of mine, ſeyeral propoſitions to be proved by him. 
If he can but find arguments to prove them, that will bear the ſetting down fin 


form, and will ſo publiſh them, I will allow myſelf to be miſtaken. . Nay, 


which is more, if he, or any body in the 112 pages of his ſocinianiſm unmaſked, 
can find but ten arguments that will bear the teſt of ſyllogiſm, the true touch- 
ſtone of ri: ht arguing ; I will grant, that that treatiſe deſerves all thoſe, commen- 
dations he has beſtowed upon it, though it be made up more of his own pane- 
gyrick, than a confutation of me. no edge oaths 
IN his ſocinian creed, (for a creed-maker he will be; and whether he has been 


as lucky for the Socinians as for the Orthodox, I know not) p. 120, he begins 


with me, and that with the ſame conquering hand and ſkill, which can never 
fail of victory; if a man has but wit enough to know what propoſition he is 
able to confute, and then make that his adverſary's tenet. But the repetitions 
of his old ſong concerning one article, the epiſtles, &c. which occur here again, 
I ſhall only ſet down; that none of theſe excellent things may be loſt, whereby 
this acute and unanſwerable writer has ſo well deſerved his own commendations : 
viz. © That I fay, there is but one ſingle article of the chriſtian truth neceſſary 
ce to be believed and aſſented to by us, p. 121. That I flight the chriſtian prin- 
e ciples, curtail the articles of our faith, and raviſh chriſtianity itſelf from him, 
% p. 123. And that I turn the epiſtles of the apoſtles into waſte paper,” 
p29, We”: | ED ; 5 „ 

Tuns E, and the like ſlanders, I have already given an anſwer to, in my 
reply to his former book. Only one new one here I cannot paſs over in filence, 


z 


| becauſe of the remarkable profaneneſs which ſeems to me to be in it; which, 


I think, deſerves publick notice. In my © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” I 


have laid together thoſe paſſages of our Savioui's life, which ſeemed to me moſt 


eminently to ſhew his wiſdom, in that conduct of himſelf, with that reſerve and 
caution which was neceſſary to preſerve him, and carry him through the ap- 
pointed time of his miniſtry. Some have thought I had herein done conſider- 
able ſervice to the chriſtian religion, by removing thoſe objections which ſome 
were apt to make from our Saviour's carriage, not rightly underſtood, This 
creed-maker tells me, p. 127. © That T make our Saviour a coward :” a word 
not to be applied to the Saviour of the world by a pious or diſcreet chriſtian, 
upon any pretence, without great neceſſity, and ſure grounds! If he had ſet 
down my words, and quoted the page, (which was the leaſt could have been 
done to excuſe ſuch a phraſe) we ſhould then have ſeen which of us two, this 
impious and irreligious epithet, given to the holy Jeſus, has for its author. In 
the mean time, I leave it with him, to be accounted for, by his piety, to thoſe, 

= EO he ho 
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ho by his example ſhall be encouraged to. entertain ſo vile a thought, ar uſe ſo 


profane an expreſſion of the Captain of our falyation, wha freely gaye himſelt 


Hz alſo fays, in the ſame page, 127. That I every where ſtrike at ſyſtems, 


e the deſign of which is to eſtabliſh one of my own, or to foſter ſcepticiſm, by 


beating down all others. 43 Th. % 
Fon clear reaſon, or good ſenſe, I do not think our creed- maker ever had his 
fellow. In the immediate preceding words of the ſame ſentence, he charges 
me with * a great antipathy againſt ſyſtems; and before he comes to the end 
of it, finds out my deſign to be the © eſtabliſhing one of my wn. So that 


this, * my antipathy againſt ſyſtems” makes me in love with one. My de- 


* ſign, he ſays, is to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of my own, or to foſter ſcepticiſm, in 
* beating down all others.“ Let my book, if he pleaſes, be my ſyſtem of chri- 
ſtianity. Now is it in me any more foſtering ſcepticiſm, to ſay my ſyſtem is true, 
and others not, than it is in the creed- maker to ſay fo of all other ſyſtems but 
his own? For, I hope he does not allow any ſyſtem of chriſtianity to be true, 
that differs from his, any more than Ido. OY 1 
Bur I have ſpoke againſt all ſyſtems. Anſw. And always ſhall, fo far as 
they are ſet up by particular men, or parties, as the juſt meaſure of every man's 


faith; wherein every thing that is contained, is required and impoſed to be be- 


lieved to make a man a chriſtian: ſych an opiniqn and uſe of ſyſtems I ſhall al- 
ways be againſt, 'till the creed-maker ſhall tell me, amongſt the variety of them, 
which alone is to be received and reſted in, in the abſence of his creed; which 
is not yet finiſhed, and, I fear, will not, as long as I live. That every man 
ſhould receive from others, or make to himſelf, ſuch a ſyſtem of chriſtianity, as 
he found moſt conformable to the word of God, according to the beſt of his un- 
derſtanding, is what I never ſpoke againſt ; but think it every one's duty to la- 


bour for, and to take all opportunities, as long as he lives, by ſtudying the ſcrip- 


tures every day, to perfect. 
Bur this, I fear, will not go eaſily down with our author; for then he can- 


not be a creed-maker for others: a thing he ſhews himſelf very forward to; 


how able to perform it, we ſhall ſee when his creed is made. In the mean time, 
talking loudly, and at random, about fundamentals,” without knowing what is 
ſo, may ftand him in ſome ſtead. 9 ot 


| Tris being all that is new, which I think myſelf concerned in, | in this ſoci- 


nian creed, I paſs on to his poſtſcript. In the firſt page whereof, I find theſe 
words: I found that the manager of the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity had 
te prevailed with a gentleman to make a ſermon upon my refutation of that trea- 
© tiſe, and the vindication of it,” Such a piece of impertinency, as this, might 


have been borne from a fair adverſary ; but the ample Mr. Edwards has given of 
himſelf, in his ſocinianiſm unmaſked, perſuades me this ought to be bound up 
with what he ſays of me in his introduction of that book, in theſe words: ; 


* Among others, they thought and made choice of a gentleman, who, they 
te knew, would be extraordinary uſeful to them, And he, it is probable, was 
ce as forward to be made uſe of by them, and preſently accepted of the office 
that was aſſigned him :” and more there to the ſame pyrpoſe, All which I 
know to be utterly falſe, 1 2 
Tis pity that one who relies ſa intirely upon it, ſhould have no better an in- 
vention. The ſocinians ſet the author of the © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” 


&c. on work to write that book; by which diſcovery the world being (as 
Mr. Edwards fays) let into the project, that book is confounded, baffled, blown 


off, and by this ſkilful artifice there is an end of it. Mr. Bold preaches and pub- 
liſhes a ſermon. without this irrefragable gentleman's good leave and liking, What 
now muſt be done to diſcredit it, and keep it from being read? Why, Mr. Bold 


too was ſet on work, by © the manager of the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” 


&c. In your whole ſtorehouſe of ſtratagems, yau that are ſo great a conqueror, 
have you but this one way to deſtroy a book, which you ſet your mightineſs 
againſt, but to tell the world it was a job of journey-work for ſomebody you do 
not like? Some other would have done better in this new caſe, had your happy 

You. II. ET 8 P | | f 
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mente been teady witlr it: for vou ate not 40 
you may de allowed to be as great a wit as he who profeſſed himſelf ready 
at any time, to ſay a good or a new thing, if he could but think of it. But 
in good earneſt, ſir, if one ſhould afk you, Do yon think no books contain 
truths in them, which were undertaken by the procuration of a bookſeller? 1 
dieſire you to be a little tender in the point, not knowing how far it may reach. 
Ay, but ſuch bookſellers live not at the lower end of Pater - noſter- row, but in 
Pauls church-y ard, and are the managers of other-gueſs books, than the 
Foy teafobablenek of chriſtianity.” And therefore you very rightly ſubjoin, “In- 
«< deed it was a great maſter- piece of procuration, and we can't but think that 
% man muſt ſpeak truth, and defend it very e and ſubſtantially, who 
js thus brought on to undertake the cauſe. And ſo Mr. Bold's ſermon is 
found to have neither truth nor ſenſe in it, Derduſe it was printed by a book 
ſeller at the lower end of Pater-noſter- rom; for that, I dare fay, is all you know 
of the matter. But that is hint enough for a happy diviner, to be ſure of the 
reſt, and with confidence to report that for certain matter of fact, which had 
never any being but in the fore-caſting ſide of his politick brain. | 
Br Vndteder were the reaſons that moved Mr. B=—to preach that . 
mon, of Which I know nothing; this I am ſure, it ſhews only the weakneſs 
and malice (1 will not ſay, and ill breeding, for that concerns not one of Mr. 
Edwards's pitch) of any one who excepts againſt it, to take notice of any thing 
more than what the author has publiſhed. Therein alone conſiſts the error, if 
there be any; and that alone thoſe meddle with, who write for the fake of 
truth. But poor cavillers have other purpoſes, and therefore muſt uſe other ſhifts, 


and make a buſtle about mnie belies the argument, to poyjudice” ant 1 


guile unwary readefs. 
Tur only exception the creed- maker niaker to Mr. Bold's ae, 1s the con- 


tradiction he imputes to him, in faying ; © That there is but one point or article 
** neceſſary to be believed for the making a man a chriſtian : and that there are 
« many points beſides this, which Jeſus Chriſt hath᷑ taught and revealed, which 
* evety lincere chriſtian is indiſpenſably obliged to pov mae to underſtand ; 18 
and, that thete are particular points and articles, which being known to be 
« revealed by Chriſt, chriſtians muſt indiſpenſably aſſent to.” And where, 
now, is there any thing like a contradiction in this? Let it be granted, for ex= 
ample, that the creed-maker's ſet of articles (let their number be what they will, 
when he has found them all out) are neceflary to be believed, for the making 
aà man a chriſtian, * Is there any contradiction in it to ſay, chere are many points 
beſides theſe, which Jeſus Chriſt hath taught and revealed, which every ſincere 
chriſtian is indiſpenſably obliged to endeavour to underſtand? If this be not ſo; 
it is but for any one to be perfect in Mr. Edwards's creed, and then he may lay 
by the bible, and from thenceforth he is abſolutely IN Taba with, from _ 
ing or underſtanding any thing more of the ſcripture. © | 
Bur Mr. Edwards's ſupremacy is not yet ſo far eſtabliſhed, that be will date to 
5 fay, that chriſtians are not obliged to endeavour to underſtand any other points 
revealed in the {criptare, but what are contained in his creed. He cannot yet 
well diſcard all the reſt of the {cripture, ' becauſe he has yet need of it for the 
commpleating of his creed, which is like to ſecure the bible to us for ſome time 
For I will be anſwerable for it, he will not be quickly able to reſolve what 
— of the ſeripture do, and what do not, contain points neceſſary to be believed. 
So that J am apt to imagine, that the creed- maker, upon ſecond thoughts, will 
allow that ſaying, that there is but one, or there are but twelve, or there are 
but as many as he ſhall ſet down, (When he has reſolved which they ſhall be) 
neceſſary to the making a man a chriſtian; and the ſaying, there are other points 
beſides, contained in the ſcripture, which every ſincere chriſtian is indiſpenſably 
obliged to endeavour to underſtand, and muſt believe, when he knows them to 
be revealed by Jeſus Chriſt, are two e N that may conſiſt A ee l 
out a contradiction. 
- Every chriſtian is to partake of that bread; and that cup, which is the com- 


munion of the body and blood of Chriſt. And is not every ſincere chriſtian in- 
diſpenſably 
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diſpenſably obliged to endeayour to underſtand theſe words. of our Savigur's in- 
ſtitution, This is my body, and this is my blood? And if, upon his ſerious 


endeavour to do it, he underſtands them in a literal ſenſe, that Chriſt meant, that 


chat was really his body and blood, and nothing elſe; muſt he not neceſſarily 


believe, that the bread and wine, in the Lord's ſupper, is changed really into his 


body and blood, though he doth not know how? Or, if having his mind ſet 
otherwiſe, he underſtands, the bread and wine to be really the body and blood 
of Chriſt, without ceaſing to be true bread and wine; or elſe, if he underſtands 


them, that the body and blood of Chriſt are verily and indeed given and received, 


in the ſacrament, in a ſpiritual manner: or, laſtly, if he underſtands our Sa- 
vigur to mean, by thoſe words, only the bread and wine to be a repreſentation 
of his body and blood; in which way ſoever of theſe four, a chriſtian under- 


ſtands theſe words of our Saviour to be meant by him, is he not obliged in that 


ſenſe to believe them to be true, and aſſent to them? Or can he be a chriſtian, 
and underſtand theſe words to be meant by our Saviour, in one ſenſe, and deny 


his-afſent to them as true, in that ſenſe? Would not this be to deny our Sa- 


viour's veracity, and conſequently his being the Meſſiah, ſent from God ? And 


yet this is put upon a chriſtian, where he underſtands the ſcripture in one ſenſe, 


and is required to believe it in another. From all which tis evident, that to 


ſay there is one, or any number of articles neceſſary to be known and believed 
to make a man a chriſtian, and. that there are others contained in the ſcripture, 
which a man is obliged to endeayour to underſtand, and obliged alſo to aſſent 
to, as he does underſtand them, is ho contradiction, - 1 | 


To believe Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and to take him to be his Lord and 
Eing, let us ſuppoſe to be that only which is neceſſary to make a man a chri- 


ſtian: may it not yet be neceſſary for him, being a chriſtian, to ſtudy the doc- 


trine and law of this his Lord and King, and believe that all that he delivered is 


true ? Is there any contradiction in holding of this? But this creed-maker, to 


make ſure work, and not to fail of a contradiction in Mr. Bold's words, miſ- 
repeats them, P- 241. and quite contrary, both to what they are in the ſermon, 


and what they are, as ſet down by the creed- maker himſelf, in the immediately 
preceding page, Mr. Bold ſays, „There are other points, that Jeſus Chriſt 


* hath taught and revealed, which every ſince chriſtian is indiſpenſably obliged 
c to underſtand; and which being known to be revealed by Chriſt, he muſt in- 


«| diſpenſably aſſent to.” From which the creed-maker argues thus, p. 240. 
«© Now if there be other points, and particular articles, and thoſe many, which. 
<« a ſincere chriſtian is obliged, and that neceffarily and indiſpenſably, to under- 
<« ſtand, believe and aſſent to; then this writer hath, in effect, yielded to that 
«propoſition 1 maintained, viz. that the belief of one article is not ſufficient to 


& make a man a chriſtian; and conſequently he runs counter to the propoſition 


te he had laid down.” | 755 151% agar i . 
Is there no difference, I beſeech you, between being * indiſpenſably obliged 
to endeavour to underſtand, and being indiſpenſably obliged to underſtand any 
point?” Tis the firſt of theſe Mr. Bold ſays, and tis the latter of theſe you 
argue from, and ſo conclude nothing againſt him; nor can you to your pur- 
poſe. For till Mr. Bold ſays (which he is far from ſaying) that every ſincere 


chriſtian is negeſſarily and indiſpenſably obliged to underſtand all thoſe texts of 


ſcripture, from whence you ſhould have drawn your neceſſary articles, (when 
you have perfected your creed) in the ſame ſenſe that you do; you can con- 
clude nothing againſt what he had ſaid, concerning that one article, or any thing 
that looks like running counter to it. For it may be enough to conftitute a man 
a chriſtian; and one of Chriſt's ſubjects“ to take Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, his 
appointed King, and yet without a contradiction; ſo that it may be his indiſ- 
enſable duty, as a ſubject of that kingdom, to endeavour to underſtand all the 
dictates of his ſovereign, and to aſſent to the truth of them, as far as he under- 
ſtands them. 2 5 mo PE een 
Bur that which the good creed- maker aims at, without which all his neceſ- 
fary articles fall, is, that it ſhould be granted him, that every fincere chriſtiag 
was neceſſarily and indiſpenſably obliged to underſtand all thoſe parts of Hane 
. | kreyelation, 
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revelation; from whence he pretends to draw his articles, in Wer true ee 


i. e. Juſt as he does. But his infallibility is not yet ſo eſtabliſhed, but that there 


will need ſome proof of that propoſition. And when he has proved, that every 


ſincere chriſtian l 1s neceſfarily and indiſpenſably obliged to underſtand thoſe texts 
in their true meaning; and that his interpretation of them is that true meaning; 


T ſhall then aſk him, Whether © every'fincere chriſtian is not as neceſſarily and 


indiſpenſably obliged“ to underſtand other texts of es err in . wot INE 


meaning, though they have no place in his ſyſtem) 
Fox example, To make uſe of the inſtance above-mentioned, is not W 


ſincere chriſtian neceſſarily and indiſpenſably obliged to endeayour to underſtand 
theſe words of our Saviour, “ This is my body, and this is my blood,” that he 
may know what he receives in the ſacrament ? Does he ceaſe to be a chriſtian, 


who happens not to underſtand them juſt as the desde does? Or may not 


the old gentleman at Rome (who has ſomewhat the antienter title to infallibi- 


lity) make tranſubſtantiation a fundamental article neceſſary to be believed there, 


as well as the creed-maker here, make his ſenſe of any Aare, * of {cripture, 


a fundamental article neceffary to be believed? 


Lr us ſuppoſe Mr. Bold had faid, that inſtead of one point, the right know- 


ledge of the creed-maker's'one hundred points (when he has refolved on them) 
doth conſtitute and make a perſon a chriſtian ; yet there are many other points 


eſus Chriſt hath taught and revealed, which every ſincere chriſtian is indiſpen- 
fably obliged to endeavour to underſtand, and to make a due uſe of; for this, I 


think, the creed-maker will not deny. From whence, in the creed-maker's 


words, I will thus argue: © Now if there be other points, and particular ar- 


« ticles, and thoſe many, which a ſincere chriſtian is obliged, and that neceſſa- 


66 rily and indiſpenſably, to underſtand, and believe, and affent to; then this 
« writer doth, in effect, yield to that propoſition which 1 maintained, viz, 
« That the belief of thoſe one hundred articles is not ſufficient to make a man 
« à chriſtian :” for this is that which I maintain; that upon this ground the be- 
lief of the articles, which he has ſet down in his liſt, are not ſufficient to make 


a man a chriſtian ; and that upon. Mr. Bold's reaſon, which the creed-maker in- 


ſiſts on againſt one article, viz. becauſe there are many other points: Jeſus Chriſt 


hath taught and revealed, which every fincere chriſtian is as neceſſarily and in- 


diſpenſably obliged to endeavour to underſtand, and make a due uſe of, 


Bur this ereed-maker is cautious, beyond any of his predeceffors : He will 
not be ſo caught by his own argument; and therefore is very ſhy to give you the 
preciſe articles, that every ſincere chriſtian is neceſſarily and indiſpenſably obliged 


to underſtand and give his aſſent to. Something he is ſure there is, that he is 


indiſpenſably obliged to underſtand and aſſent to, to make him a chriſtian ; but 


what that is, he cannot yet tell. So that whether he be a chriſtian or no, he 
does not know ; and what other people will think of him, from his treating of 


the ſerious things of chriſtianity, in ſo trifling and created n; muſt be 
left to them. 

In the next paragraph, p. 242. the creed-maker tells us, Mr. Bold goes on 
to confute himſelf, in faying, © A true chriftian muſt aſſent unto this, that 
<« Chriſt Jeſus is God.” But this is juſt ſuch another confutation of himſelf as 


the before-mentioned, i. e. as much as a falſhood, ſubſtituted by another man, 
can be a confutation of a man's ſelf, who has ſpoken truth all of a-piece. For 
the creed-maker, according to his fure way of baffling his opponents, fo as to 


leave them nothing to anſwer, hath here, as he did before, changed Mr. Bold's 
word's, which in the 3 5th page, quoted by the creed-maker, ſtands thus: When 
ce a true chriſtian underſtands, that Chrift Jeſus hath taught, that he'is a God, 

« he muſt aſſent unto it:“ which is true, and conformable to what he had ſaid 


before, that every fincere chriftian muft endeavour to underſtand the points 
taught and revealed by Jeſus Chriſt ; which being known to be revealed by 3 


he mul} aſſent unto. 
THE like piece of honeſty the erecdalaakes ſhews in the next paragraph, 


W 24.3. where he charges Mr. Bold with faying, ** That a true chriſtian is as 
* much * to believe, that the Holy Spirit is God, as to believe that Jeſus 


Th 18 


Reaſonableneſs of CurI8TIANITY, &e. 
« ig the Chriſt,” p- 40. In which place, Mr. Bold's words are; „When a 


«© true chriſtian underſtands, that Chriſt Jeſus hath given this account of the 


“ Holy Spirit, viz. that he is God; he is as much obliged to believe it, as he 


« is to believe, that Jeſus is the Chriſt : which is an unconteſtable truth, but 


fk an one as the creed-maker himſelf ſaw, would do him no ſervice ; and 
therefore he mangles it, and leaves out half to ſerve his turn. But he that 


ſhould give a teſtimony in the ſlight affairs of men, and their temporal concerns, 


before a court of judicature, as the creed-maker does here, and almoſt every 
where, in the great affairs of religion, and the everlaſting concern of ſouls, be- 
fore all mankind, would loſe his ears for it. What, therefore; this worthy 
gentleman alledges out of Mr. Bold, as a contradiction to himſelf, being only 
the creed-maker's contradiction to truth; and clear matter of fact, needs no other 
W N | 15 
Tux reſt of what he calls © reflections on Mr. Bold's fermon,” being no- 


thing but either rude and miſbecoming language of him; or pitiful childiſh ap- 


plication to him, to change his perſuaſion at the creed-maker's entreaty, and 
give up the truth he hath owned, in courteſy to this doughty combatant ; ſhews 
the ability of the man. Leave off begging the queſtion, and ſuperciliouſly pre- 
ſuming, that you are in the right; and, inſtead of that, ſhew it by argument: 


and I dare anſwer for Mr. Bold, you will have him, and I promiſe you, with 


him, one convert more. But arguing is not, it ſeems, this notable diſputant's 
way. If boaſting of himſelf, and contemning others, falſe quotations, and 
feigned matters of fact, which the reader neither can know, nor is the queſtion 
concerned in it, if he did know, will not do; there is an end of him : he has 
ſhewn his excellency in ſcurrilous declamation ; and there you have the whole of 
this unanſwerable writer. And for this, I appeal to his own writings in this 
controverſy, if any judicious reader can have the patience to look them over. 

In the beginning of his © reflections on Mr. Bold's ſermon,” he confidently 
tells the world, © that he had found, that the manager of the reaſonableneſs of 
« chriſtianity had prevailed on Mr. Bold to preach a ſermon upon his reflec- 
« tions, &c.“ And adds, © And we cannot but think, that that man muſt 
« ſpeak the truth, and defend it very impartially and ſubſtantially, who is thus 
* brought on to undertake the cauſe.” And at the latter end, he addreſſes him- 
ſelf to Mr. Bold, as one that is drawn off, to be an under journeyman-worker in 
ſocinianiſm. In his gracious allowance, „Mr. Bold is, ſeemingly, a man of 


« ſome reliſh of religion and piety,” p. 244. He is forced alſo to own him to 


be a man of ſobriety and temper, p. 245. A very good riſe, to give him out 
to the world, in the very next words, as a man of a profligate conſcience : for 
ſo he muſt be, who can be drawn off to preach, or write for ſocinianiſm, when 
he thinks it a moſt dangerous error; who can © diſſemble with himſelf, and 


*« choak his inward perſuaſions, (as the creed-maker infinuates that Mr. Bold 
does, in the ſame addreſs to him, P. 248.) and write contrary to his light. Had 
the creed-maker had reaſon to think in earneſt, that Mr. Bold was going off to 


ſocinianiſm, he might have reaſoned with him fairly, as with a man running 
into dangerous error: or if he had certainly known, that he was by any by- 
ends prevailed on to undertake a cauſe contrary to his conſcience, he might have 
ſome reaſon to tell the world, as he does, p. 239, © That we cannot think he 
« ſhould ſpeak truth, who is thus brought to undertake the cauſe.” If he does 
not certainly know, that © Mr. Bold was Thus brought to undertake the 
© cauſe,” he could not have ſhewn a more villainous and unchriſtian mind, than 
in publiſhing ſuch a character of a miniſter of the goſpel, and a worthy man, 
upon no other grounds, but becauſe it might be ſubſervient to his ends. He is 
engaged in a controverſy, that by argument he cannot maintain ; nor knew any 


other way, from the beginning, to attack the book he pretends to write | 


againſt, but by crying out ſocinianiſm; a name he knows in great diſgrace with 
all other ſects of chriſtians, and therefore ſufficient to deter all thoſe who ap- 

rove and condemn books by hear-ſay, without examining their truth them- 
ſelves, from peruſing a treatiſe, to which he could affix that imputation. Mr. 
Bold's name, (who is publickly known to be no ſocinian) he foreſees, will wipe 
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off that falſe. imputation, with a great many of thoſe who are led. by names more 
than things... This ſeems exceedingly to trouble him, and he labours might and 
main, to get Mr. Bold ta quit a book as ſocinian, which Mr. Bold knows: is not 


ſotcinian, becauſe he has read and conſidered Io 
Bur, though aur creed-maker be mightily concerned that Mr, B-—d ſhould , 
not appear in the defence of it; yet this concern cannot raiſe him one jot above 
; that honeſty, -{kill,, and good breeding, which appears towards others. He ma- 
= nages this matter with Mr. B—d, as he has done the reſt of the controverſy; 
juſt in the fame ſtrain of invention, civility, wit, and good ſenſe. He tells him, 
| befides what I have above ſet down, That he, is drawn. off to debaſe himſelf, 
< and the poſt, i. e. the miniſtry he is in, p. 245. That he hath ſaid very ill 
« things, to the leſſening and impairing, yea, to the defaming of that knowledge. 
te and belief of our Saviour, and of the articles of chriſtianity, which are neceſ- 
« farily required of us, p. 245. That the devout and pious,” (whereby he means 
himſelf : for one, and none, is his own beloved wit and argument) “ obſerving 
that Mr. Bold is come to the neceſſity of but ons article of faith, they ex- 
“ pect that he may in time hold that xoN is neceſſary, Pp. 248. That if he writes 
* again in the ſame ſtrain, he will write rather like a Turkiſh ſpy, than a chri- 
« ſtjan preacher; that he. is a backſlider, and failing to Racovia with a fide- 
« wind :” than which, what can there be more ſcurrilous, or more malicious ? 
And yet at the ſame time that he outrages him thus, beyond not only what 
_ chriſtian charity, but common civility, would allow in an ingenuous 8 he 
makes ſome awkward attempts to ſooth him with ſome ill- timed commendations; 
and would have his undervaluing Mr. Bold's animadverſions paſs for a compli- 
ment to him; becauſe he, for that reaſon, pretends not to believe ſo crude and ſhal- 
low a thing (as he is pleaſed to call it) to be his. A notable contrivance to gain 
the greater liberty of railing at him under another name, when Mr. B— d', it 
ſeems, is too well known to ſerve him ſo well to that purpoſe. Beſides, it is of good 
uſe to fill up three or four pages of his reflections; a great convenience to a writ- 
er, who knows all the ways of baffling his opponents, but argument; and who 
always makes a great deal of ſtir about matters foreign to his ſubject ; which, 
whether they are granted or denied, make nothing at all to the truth of the 
queſtion on either tide. For what is it to the ſhallowneſs or depth of the ani- 
madverſions, who writ them? Or to the truth or falſhood of Mr, B---d's defence 
of the © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” whether a layman, or a churchman, a 
ſocinian, or one of the church of England, anſwered the creed-maker as well 
as he? Yet this is urged as a matter of great weight : but yet, in reality, it a- 
mounts to no more but this, that a man of any denomination, who wiſhes well 
to the peace of chriſtianity, and has obſerved the horrible effects the chriſtian 
religion has felt from the impoſitions of men, in matters of faith, may have rea- 
ſon to defend a book, wherein the ſimplicity of the goſpel, and the doctrine pro- 
poſed by our Saviour and his apoſtles, for the converſion of unbelievers, is made 
out, though there be not one word of the diſtinguiſhing tenets of his ſect in it. 
But that all thoſe, who, under any name, are for impoling their own orthodoxy, 
as neceſſary to be believed, and perſecuting thoſe wha diſſent from them, ſhould 
be all againſt it, is not perhaps very ſtrange. 5 _ 5 
Ox thing more 1 muſt obſerve of the creed-maker on this occaſion: in his 
ſocinian creed, chap. vi. the author of the © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity,” &c. 
and his book, muſt be judged of, by the characters and writings of thoſe, who 
entertain or commend his notions. * A profeſſed unitarian has defended it; 
therefore he is a ſocinian. The author of a letter to the deiſts ſpeaks well of 
it; therefore he is a deiſt. Another, as an abetter of the reaſonableneſs of chri- 
ſtianity, he mentions, p. 125. whole letters I have never ſeen : and his opinions 
too are, I ſuppoſe, ſet down there as belonging to me. Whatever is bad in the 
tenets or writings of theſe men, infects me. But the miſchief is, Mr. Bold's or- 
thodoxy will do me no good: but becauſe he has defended my book againſt 
Mr. Edwards, all-my faults are become his, and he has a mighty load of accu- 
fations laid upon him. Thus contrary cauſes ſerve ſo good a natured, ſo chari- 


table, and candid a writer as the creed-maker, to the ſame purpote of cenſure 
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Reaſonableneſs of CHRRISTIANI TV, &c. 


and railing. But I ſhall defire him to figure to himſelf the lovelineſs of that 
creature, which turns every thing into venom. What others are, or hold, who 
have expreſſed favourable thoughts of my book, I think myſelf not concerned 
in. What opinions others have publiſhed, make thoſe in my book neither true 
nor falſe; and he that, for the ſake of truths, would confute the errors in it, 
ſhould ſhew their falſhood and weakneſs, as they are there : but they who write 
for other ends than truth, are always buſy with other matters; and where they 
can do nothing by reaſon and argument, hope to prevail with ſome by borrowed 


) 


prejudices and party. 


Ta kN therefore the animadverfions, as well as the ſermon, to be his whoſe' 
name they bear, I ſhall leave to Mr. B— d himſelf to take what notice he thinks 
fit of the little ſenſe, as well as great impudence, of putting his name in print 


to what is not his, or taking it away from what he hath ſet it to, whether it be- 
longs to his bookſeller or anſwerer. Only I cannot paſs by the palpable falſify- 


ing of Mr. B—d's words, in the beginning of his epiſtle to the reader, without 
mention. Mr. B—d's words are; & whereby I came to be furniſhed with a truer 
<« and more juſt notion of the main deſign of that TREAT1sE.”. And the good 
creed-maker ſets them down thus; The main deſign of My owN TREATISE 


„ R SERMON :” a ſure way for ſuch a champion for truth to ſecure to himſelf 
the laurel or the whetſtone! . lt OP InT 
Tais irreſiſtible diſputant, (who filences all that come in his way, ſo that 


thoſe that would, cannot anſwer him) to make good the mighty encomiums he 
has given himſelf, ought (one would think) to clear all as he goes, and leave 
nothing by the way unanſwered, for fear he ſhould fall into the number of thoſe 
poor baffled wretches, whom he with ſo much ſcorn reproaches, that they would 
anſwer, if they could. | Do LAY 
Mz. B o begins his animadverſions with this remark, that our creed-maker 


had ſaid, That “I give it over and over again in theſe formal words, viz. That 
nothing is required to be believed by any chriſtian man but this, That Jeſus is 
e the Meſſiah.” To which Mr. B—d replies, p. 4. in theſe words; Though 


ct J have read over the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, &c. with ſome attention, I 


© have not obſerved thoſe formal words in any part of that book, nor any words 


ce that are capable of that conſtruction; provided they be conſidered with the re- 
te lation they have to, and the manifeſt dependence they have on, what goes be- 
e fore, or what follows after them, e . 
Bur To THIS Mr. Edwards ANSWERS Nor. 5 
WIETHER it was becauſe he would not, or becauſe he could not, let the rea- 


der judge. But this is down upon his ſcore already, and it is expected he ſhould 


| anſwer to it, or elſe confeſs that he cannot. And that there may be a fair de- 


ciſion of this diſpute, I expect the ſame ufage from him, that he ſhould ſet 


down any propoſition of his, I have not anſwered to, and call on me for an an- 


ſwer, if I can; and if I cannot, I promiſe him to own it in print. 
Tux creed-maker had faid, © That it is moſt evident to any thinking and con- 


ce fiderate perſon, that I purpoſely omit the epiſtolary writings of the apoſtles, 


« becauſe they are fraught with fundamental doctrines, beſides that which 
« F mention. © 5 5 f 
To this Mr. B— d anſwers, p. 5. That if by « fundamental articles, Mr. Ed- 
« wards means here, all the propoſitions delivered in the epiſtles, concerning 
« juſt thoſe particular heads, he [Mr. Edwards] had there mentioned; it lies 
« upon him to prove, that Jeſus Chriſt hath made it neceſſary, that every per- 
e ſon muſt have an explicit knowledge and belief of all thoſe, before he can be 
« a chriſtian.” | Ds 
Bor To THis Mr. Edwards ANsWERS No. 5 
Axp yet, without an anſwer to it, all his talk about fundamentals, and thoſe 
which he pretended to ſet down in that place, under the name of fundamentals, 
will ſignify nothing in the preſent caſe; wherein, by fundamentals, were meant 
ſuch propoſitions which every perſon muſt neceſſarily have an explicit know- 
dge and belief of, before he can be a chriſtian. | 
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« Epiſtles, or the Evangeliſt 
derſtood by them who are chriſtians; but what was neceſſary to be known and 


N 
* 


4 believed 4 a perſon 8 being a chriſtian. For there are many important doc- | 
ce trines; both in the goſpels, and in the Acts, beſides this, © That Jeſusi is the Meſ- 
<« ſiah. But how many ſoever the doctrines be, which are taught in the epiſtles, 
4 if there be no doctrine beſides this, That Jeſus i is the Meſſiah,” taught there 
«as neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian ; all the doctrines taught 
<« there; will not make any thing againſt what this ahor has aſſerted, nor a- 


ec gainſt the method he hath obſerved: eſpecially, conſidering we have an ac- 
<« count, in the acts of the apoſtles, of what thoſe perſons, by whom the epiſtles 
« were writ, did teach, as neceſſary to be believed to people's being chriſtians.” 
e abſtract of any of the inſpired books,” is ſo true, and has ſo clear reaſon in it, 
that any but this writer, would haye EVE himſelf concerned to bave anſwered 
fowething, it. 8 _ 3 
Bur ro Tars Mr. awards. ANSWERS NOT... . 
IT not being, it ſeems, a creed-maker's buſineſs to. convince men 's under- 


” ſtanding by reaſon ; but to impoſe on their belief by authority; or, where that 


is wanting, by falſhood and bawling, And to ſuch Mr. Bold obſerves well, p. 8. 
« That if I had given the like account of the epiſtles, that would have been as 
ce little ſatisfactory as what I have done already, to thoſe who are reſolved not 
ce to diſtinguiſh © betwixt what is neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chri- 
« ſtian, and thoſe articles which are to be believed by thoſe who are e 
« as they can attain to know that Chriſt hath taught them.” 

Tnis diſtinction the creed-maker, no where that I remember, takes any no- 
tice of; p. unleſs it be p. 255. where he has ſomething relating hereunto, which 
we ſhall conſider, when we come to that place. I ſhall now go on to ſhew what 
Mr. Bold has ſaid, to which he anſwers not. 

Mx Bol p farther tells him, p. 10. that if he will prove” 405 thing it in oppo- 
ſition to the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, &c. it muſt be this; That Jeſus 
«© Chriſt and his apoſtles have taught, that the belief of ſome one article, or cer- 
ee tain number of articles diſtinct from this, © That Jeſus is the Meſſiah,” either 
ce og excluſive of, or in conjunction with, the belief of this article, doth conſti- 
ce tute and make a perſon a chriſtian : but that the belief of chis, that Jeſus is the 
Meſſiah, alone, doth not make a man a chriſtian.” _ 

Bur To Tris Mr. Edwards IRREFRAGABLY ANSWERS NOTHING. 

Mz BoLD alſo, p. 10. charges him with his falſly accuſing me in theſe words: 
ce Hepretends to contend for one ſingle article, with the excluſion of all the reſt, 
« for this reaſon ; becauſe all men ought to underſtand their religion.” And 
again, where he fays, I aim at this, viz. © That we muſt not have any point of 
« dodtrine in our religion, that the mob doth not, at the very firſt naming it, 
perfectly underſtand and agree to; Mr. Bold has e my expreſs words 
to the contrary. 

Bor To AIs, this unanſwerable ieee ANSWERS NOTHING, 
Bur if he be ſuch a mighty diſputant, that nothing can ſtand in his way ; 


I ſhall expect his direct anſwer to it among thoſe other propoſitions which I have 


ſet down to his ſcore, and I require him to prove, if he can. 

Tu creed-maker ſpends above four pages of his reflections, in a great tir 
who is the author of thoſe animadverſions he is reflecting on. To which I tell 
him, it matters not to a lover of truth, or a confuter of errors, who was the au- 
| thor; but what they contain. He who makes ſuch a deal of do about that 

which is nothing to the queſtion, ſhews he has but little mind to the argument; 
that his hopes are more in the recommendation of names, and prejudice of par- 
ties, than in the ſtrength of his reaſons, and the goodneſs of his cauſe. A lover 


of truth follows that, whoever be for or againſt it; and can ſuffer himſelf to paſs 


by no argument of his adverſary, without taking notice of it, either in allowing 


its force, or giving it a fair anſwer. Were the creed- maker capable of giving 
ſuch 


Mx. B— p, 3 va p- G, zi very uuly and ith adds. ae. That 6 
« 4 Aid not pertain to [my] undertaking, to inquire/what doctrines, either i inthe. 
and the Acts, were of greateſt moment to be un- 


Tus, and what Mr. B--d ſubjoins, 15 That it was not my deſign to give an 
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Reaſonableneſs of CHRISTIAN 
ſuch an evidence as this, of his love of truth, he would not have paſſed over the 
twenty-firſt page of Mr. Bold's animadverſions in filence, The falſhoods that 
are therein charged upon him, would have required an anſwer of him, if he 
could have given any: and I tell him, he muſt give an anſwer; or confeſs the 
In his 255th page, he comes to take notice of theſe words of Mr. Bold, in 
the 21ſt page of his animadverſions, viz. © That a convert to chriſtianity, or 4 
* chriſtian, muſt neceſſarily believe as many articles as he ſhall attain to know, 
* that Jeſus Chriſt hath taught.” *© Which, ſays the creed-maker, wholly in- 
5 validates what he had ſaid before, in theſe words, viz. © That Jeſus Chriſt, 
e and his apoſtles, did not teach any thing as neceſſary to be believed to make a 
e man a Chriſtian, but only this one propoſition, © That Jeſus of Nazareth was 
« the Meſliah. The reaſon he gives to ſhew, that the former of theſe propoſitions 
(in Mr. Bold) invalidates the latter, and that the animadverter contradicts him- 
ſelf, ſtands thus : © For, ſays he, if a chriſtian muſt give aſſent to all the articles 
* taught by our Saviour in the goſpel, and that neceſſarily ; then all thoſe pro- 
e politions reckoned up in my late diſcourſe, being taught by Chriſt, or his 
e apoſtles, are neceſſary to be believed. Anſw. And what, I beſeech you, be- 
comes of the reſt of the propoſitions taught by Chriſt, or his apoſtles, which you 
have not reckoned up in your late diſcourſe? Are not they neceſſary to be be- 
lieved, if a chriſtian muſt give an aſſent to ALL the articles taught by our Sa- 
e viour, and his apoſtles ?” 1 | | 
Sin, if you will argue right from that antecedent, it muſt ſtand thus: If 
*« a chriſtian muſt give an aſſent to ALL the articles taught by our Saviour and his 
* apoſtles, and that neceſſarily ;” then all the propoſitions in the new teſtament, 
taught by Chriſt, or his apoſtles, are neceffarily to be believed. This conſequence 
I grant to be true, and neceſſarily to follow from that antecedent, and pray make 
your beſt of it : but withal remember, that it puts an utter end to your ſelect 
number of fundamentals, and makes all the truths delivered in the new teſta- 
ment, neceſſary to be explicitly believed by every chriſtian. y 
Bur, Sir, I muſt take notice to you, that if it be uncertain, whether he that 
writ the animadverſions, be the ſame perſon that preached the ſermon, yet it is 
very viſible, that 'tis the very ſame perſon that reflects on both ; becauſe he here 
again uſes the ſame trick, in anſwering in the animadverſions, the ſame thing 
that had been ſaid in the ſermon, viz. by pretending to argue from words as Mr. 
Bold's, when Mr. Bold has faid no ſuch thing. The propoſition you argue from 
here is this: If a chriſtian muſt give aſſent to all the articles taught by ous 
7 <« Saviour, and that neceſſarily. But Mr. Bold ſays no ſuch thing. His words, 
U as {et down by yourſelf, are: A chriſtian muſt neceſſarily believe as many ar- 
7 < ticles as he ſhall attain to know, that Chriſt Jeſus hath taught.” And is 
there no difference between © arr that Chriſt Jeſus hath taught; and as 
© MANY as any one ſhall attain to know that Chriſt Jeſus hath taught?“ There. 
is ſo great a difference between theſe two, that one can ſcarce think even ſuch a 
creed-maker could miſtake it. For one of them admits all thoſe to be chriſtians, 
who, taking Jeſus for the Meſſiah, their Lord and King, ſincerely apply them- 


V, &c. og 


* 


2 ſelves to underſtand and obey his doctrine and law, and do believe all that they 
2 nine hundred ninety-nine of a thouſand, of thoſe who profeſs themſelves chri- 
A ſtians, from being really ſo. For he ſpeaks within compaſs, who fays there is 
5 not one of a thouſand, if there be any one man at all, who explicitly Knows and 


believes all that our Saviour and his apoſtles taught, i. e. all that is delivered in 
the new teſtament, in the true ſenſe that it is there intended. For if giving aſ- 
-ſent to it, in any ſenſe, will ſerve the turn, our creed- maker can have no excep- 
tions againſt ſocinians, papiſts, lutherans, or any other, who, acknowledging 
the ſcripture to be the word of God, do yet oppoſe his ſyſt m. 
Bor the creed- maker goes on, p. 255. and endeavours to prove, that what 
is neceſſary to be believed by every chriſtian, is neceſſary to be believed to make 
a man a chriſtian, in theſe words: But he will ſay, the belief of thoſe propo- 
f itions makes not a man a chriſtian, Then, I ſay, they are not neceſſary and 
Vol. II. | 8R  * 1ndif- 
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1 indiſpenſable; for what is abſolutely neceſſary in chriſtianity, is abſolutely re- 


4 quiſite to make a man a chriſtian . 


p 4 


- J6NoRANCE,' or ſomething” worſe, makes our creed- maker always ſpeak 


- doubtfully- or obſcurely, whenever he pretends to argue; for here “ abſolutely 
« neceſſary in chriſtianity” either ſignifies nothing, but abſolutely neceſſary to 
make a man a chriſtian; and then it is proving the ſame propoſition,” by the 
fame propoſition: or elſe. has a very obſcure and doubtful ſignification. For, if 


Taſk him, Whether it be abſolutely neceſſary in chriſtianity, to obey every one 


of our Saviour's commands, What will he anſwer me? If he anſwers, No; 1 
_ aſk him, Which of our Saviour's commands is it not, in chriſtianity, abſolutely 


neceſſary to obey? If he anſwers, Yrs; then I tell him, by his rule, there are 
no chriſtians ; becauſe there is no one that does in all things obey all our Saviour's 
commands, and therein fails to perform what is abſolutely neceſſary in chriſtia- 


nity; and ſo, by his rule, is no chriſtian. If he anſwers, Sincere endeavour to 


Y3 


obey, is all that is abſolutely neceffary ;:1 reply, And fo ſincere endeavour to un- 


derſtand, is all that is abſolutely neceſſary: neither perfect obedience, nor per- 


> 


fect underſtanding, is abſolutely neceſſary in chriſtianity. - 


Bur his propoſition, being put in terms clear, and not looſe and fallacious; 
ſhould ſtand thus, via. What is abſolutely neceſſary to every chriſtian, is ab- 


«- ſolutely requiſite to make a man a chriſtian.” But then I deny, that he can 


infer from Mr. Bold's words, that thoſe propoſitions (i. e. which he has fet down 
as fundamental, or neceſſary to be believed) are abſolutely neceſſary to be be- 
leved by every chriſtian. For that indiſpenſable neceſſity Mr. Bold ſpeaks of, is 


not abſolute, but conditional. His words are, A chriſtian muſt believe as 


« many articles, as he ſhall attain to know that Jeſus Chriſt hath taught.” So that 
he places the indiſpenſable neceſſity of believing, upon the condition of attaining 
to know that Chriſt taught ſo. An endeavour! to know: what ' Jeſus Chriſt 
taught, Mr. B—d fays truly, is abſolutely neceſſary to every one who is a chri- 
ſtian; and to believe what he has attained to know that Jeſus Chriſt taught, that 
alſo, he ſays, is abſolutely neceſſary to every chriftian. But, all this granted, 
(as true it is) it ſtill remains (and eternally will remain) to be proved from this, 
(which is all that Mr. Bold ſays) that ſomething elſe is abſolutely required tb 
make a man a chriſtian, beſides the unfeigned taking Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, 


his King and Lord; and accordingly,: a ſincere reſolution to obey and believe all 


e 


that he commanded and taught. 7 ii Hed 0999 DO 160! 
The gaoler, Acts xvi. 30. in anſwer to this queſtion, © What he ſhould 
« do to be ſaved?” was anfwered, © That he ſhould believe in the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt.” - And the text ſays, that the gaoler, took them the ſame hour of 


A 


« the night, and waſhed their ftripes, and was baptized, . he and all his, ſtraight- 


e way.” Now, I will aſk our creed-maker, whether St. Paul, in ſpeaking to 


him the word of the Lord, propoſed and explained to him all thoſe propofitions 


and fundamental heads of doctrine, - which our creed- maker has ſet down as ne- 


ceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian? Let it be conſidered the gaoler 


was a heathen, and one that ſeems to have no more ſenſe of religion or huma- 


. nity, than thoſe of that calling uſe to have: for he had let them alone under the 


pain of their ſtripes, without any remedy, -or ſo much as the eaſe of -waſhing 


them, from the day before, till after his converſion ; which was not ttill after 


midnight. And can any one think, that between? his aſking what he ſhould 


do to be ſaved, and his being baptized, which, the text ſays, was the ſame 
hour, and ſtraightway; there was time enough for St. Paul and Silas, to ex- 
plain to him all the creed-maker's articles, and make ſuch a man as that, and 
all his houſe, underſtand the creed-maker's whole ſyſtem ;. eſpecially, ſince we 
hear nothing of it in the converſion, of theſe, or any others, who were brought 
into the faith, in the whole hiſtory of the preaching of our Saviour and the 


apoſtles? Now let me aſk our creed- maker, whether the gaoler was not a chri- 


ſtan, when he was baptized; and whether, if he had then immediately died, 


he had not been faved, without the belief of any one article more, than what 


Paul and Silas had then taught him? Whence it follows, that what was then 


Propoſed to him to be believed, (which appears to be nothing, but that Jeſus 
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was the Meſſiah)” was all that was abſolutely neceſſary to be believed to make 
him a chriſtian ; though this hinders not, but that afterwards it might be neceſ- 
ſary for him, indiſpenſably neceſſary, to believe other articles, when he attained 
to the knowledge that Chriſt had taught them. And the reaſon of it is plain: 


becauſe the knowing that Chriſt hath taught any thing; and the not receiving it 


for true (which is believing it) is inconfiſtent with the believing him to be the 
Meſſiah, ſent from God to enlighten and ſave the world. Every word of di- 


vine revelation is abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary to be believed by every 


chriſtian, as ſoon as he comes to know it to be taught by our Saviour, or his 
apoſtles, or to be of divine revelation. But yet this is far enough from making 
it abſolutely neceſſary to every chriſtian, to know every text in the ſeripture, 


much leſs to underſtand every text in the ſcripture ; and leaſt of all, to under- 


ſtand it as the creed-maker is pleaſed to put his ſenſe upon it. 


Tuis the good creed-maker either will not, or cannot underſtand : but gives 
us a liſt of articles cull'd out of the ſcripture by his own authority, and tells us; 
thoſe are abſolutely neceſſary to be believed by every one, to make him a chri- 


ſtian. For what is of abſolute neceſſity in chriſtianity, as thoſe, he ſays, are; 
he tells us, is abſolutely requiſite to make a man a chriſtian. But when he is 
aſked, Whether theſe are all the articles of abſolute neceflity to be believed to 


make a man a chriſtian? this worthy divine, that takes upon himſelf to be a 


ſucceſſor of the apoſtles, cannot tell. And yet, having taken upon hitnſelf alſo 
to be a creed-maker, he muſt ſuffer himſelf to be called upon for it again and 


again, till he tells us what is of abſolute neceſſity to be believed to make a man 


a chriſtian, or confeſs that he cannot. | 

In the mean time, I take the liberty to ſay, that every propoſition delivered 
in the new teſtament by our Saviour, or his apoſtles, and fo received by any 
chriſtian as of divine revelation, is of as abſolute neceſſity to be aſſented to by 
him, in the ſenſe he underſtands it to be taught by them, as any one of thoſe 
propoſitions enumerated by the creed-maker : and if he thinks otherwiſe, I ſhall 
ove it. The reaſon whereof is this, that in divine revelation, 
the ground of faith being only the authority of the propoſer ; where that is the 
ſame, there is no difference in the obligation or meaſure of believing. What- 
ever the Meſſiah, that came from God, taught, is equally to be believed by 


every one who receives him as the Meſſiah; as ſoon as he underſtands what it 


was he taught. There is no ſuch thing as garbling his doctrine, and making 


one part of it more neceſſary to be believed than another, when it is under- 


ſtood. His ſaying is, and muſt be, of unqueſtionable authority to all that re- 
ceive him as their heavenly King; and carries with it an equal obligation of aſ- 


ſent to all that he ſays as true. But ſince no body can explicitly aſſent to any 


propolition- of our Saviour's as true, but in the ſenſe he underſtands our Saviour 
to have ſpoken it in; the ſame authority of the Meſſiah, his King, obliges every 
one abſolutely and indiſpenſably to believe every part of the new teſtament in 


that ſenſe he underſtands it : for elſe he rejects the authority of the deliverer, if 


he refuſes his aſſent to it in that ſenſe which he is perſuaded it was delivered in. 


But the taking him for the Meſſiah, his King and Lord, laying upon every one 
who is his ſubject, an obligation to endeavour to know his will in all things; 


every true chriſtian is under an abſolute and indiſpenſable neceſſity, by being his 


ſubject, to ſtudy the ſcriptures with an unprejudiced mind, according to that 


meaſure of time, opportunity, and helps which he has; that in theſe facred 


writings, he may find what his Lord and Maſter hath, by himſelf, or by the 


"mouths of his apoſtles, required of him, either to be believed or done. 


_ »- Tax creed-maker, in the following page, 256. hath theſe words: „It is 


«worth the reader's obſerving, that notwithſtanding I had in twelve pages to- 
tt oether (viz. from the eighth to the twentieth) proved, that ſeveral propoſi- 


© tions are neceſſary to be believed by us, in order to our being chriſtians ; 2 
lad 


ce this ſham-animadverter attends not to any one of the particulars which I 
« mentioned, nor offers any thing againſt them; but only, in a lumping way, 


"ee dooms them all in thoſe magiſterial words; © I do not ſee any proof he pro- 
£ duces,” p. 21. This is his wonderful way of confuting me, by pretending 
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in What I alledge; and all the world muſt be 


reply to what Mr. Bold has ſaid to him, as we have already ſeen, and ſhall fee 
more as we go on; and therefore he has little reaſon to complain of him, for 
not having anſwered enough. Mr. Bold did well to leave that which was an in- 
fignificant lump, ſo as it was, together: for tis no wonderful thing not to ſee 
any ' proof, where there is no proof, There is indeed, in thoſe pages the 
creed-maker mentions, much confidence, much aſſertion, a great many queſ- 
tions aſked, and a great deal faid after his faſhion : but for a proof, I deny there 


is any one. And if what I have ſaid in another place already, does not con- 
vince him of it, I challenge him, with all his eyes, and thoſe of the world to. 


boot, to find out, in thoſe twelve renowned pages, one proof. Let him ſet 
down the propoſition, and his proof of its being abſolutely and indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian; and I too will join with him 
in his teſtimonial of himſelf, and that he is irrefragable. But I muſt tell him 


before-hand, talking a great deal looſly will not do it. 


Mx. BortDp and I ſay we cannot ſee any proof in thoſe twelve pages: the 
way to make us ſee, or to convince the world that we are blind, is to fingle out 
one proof out of that wood of words there, which you ſeem to take for argu- 
ments, and ſet it down in a ſyllogiſm, which is the fair trial of a proof or no proof. 
You have, indeed, a ſyllogiſm in the 23d page; but that is not in thoſe twelve 
pages you mention. Beſides, I have ſhewed in another place, what that proves; 


to which I refer you. | anion MY 4 
In anſwer to the creed-maker's queſtion, about his other fundamentals found 
in the epiſtles; Why did the apoſtles write theſe doctrines ? Was it not, that 
* thoſe they writ to, might give their aſſent to them?” Mr. Bold, p. 22. re- 
Plies ; © But then it may be aſked again, Were not thoſe perſons chriſtians, to 
te whom the apoſtles writ theſe doctrines, and whom they required to aſſent to 


e them? Yes, verily. And if ſo, What was it that made them chriſtians be- 


« fore their aſſent to theſe doctrines was required? If it were any thing beſides 
« their believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, it ought to be inſtanced in, and 
made out. Hh Sond hf port mnt Ll $05 4905 
Bur 70 THis Mr. Edwards answeRs Nor. 
Tux next thing in controverſy between Mr. Bold and the creed- maker, (for 
I follow Mr. B-—d's order) is about a matter of fa&, viz. Whether the creed- 
maker has proved, © that Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles have taught, that no 


«© man can be a chriſtian, or ſhall be ſaved, unleſs he have an explicit know- 


« ledge of all thoſe things, which have an immediate reſpect to the occaſion, 
* author, way, means and iſſue of our ſalvation, and which are neceſſary for 
* the knowing the true nature and deſign of it? This, Mr. Bold, p. 24. tells 
him, he has not done.” To this the creed-maker replies, p. 258. eke 

« AND yet the reader may ſatisfy himſelf, that this is the very thing that 1 
e had been proving juft before, and indeed, all along in the foregoing chapter. 
Anſw. There have been thoſe who have been ſeven years proving a thing, 
which at laſt they could not do; and I give you ſeven years to prove this pro- 


| 2 which you ſhould there have proved; and I muſt add to your ſcore 


E, viz. 


LIL. «© Tnar Jeſus Chriſt, or his apoſtles, have taught, that no man can 
te be a chriſtian, or can be ſaved, unleſs he hath an explicit knowledge of 
* all thoſe things which have an immediate reſpect to the occaſion, author, 
e way, means and iſſue of our ſalvation, and which are neceſſary for our 
« knowing the true nature and defign of it. 2 | 


Non muſt the poor excuſe, of faying, It was not neceſſary « to add — 
ee farther medium, and proceed to another fyllogiſm, becauſe you had ſecure 


© that propoſition before; go for payment. If you had ſecured it, as you 


fay, it had been quite as eaſy, and much more for your credit, to * 
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duced the proof whereby you had ſecured it, than to fay you had done it; and 


thereupon to reproach Mr. Bold with heedleſsneſs; and to tell the world, that 
ehe cares not what he faith.” The rule of fair diſpute is, indiſpenſably to 
prove, where any thing is denied. To evade this, is ſhuffling : and he that, 
inſtead of it, anſwers with il Weuege, in my country, is called a foul-mouthed 
wrangler. | 


To the creed-maker' 8 exception to my demand, about the Qual belief of all 


his fundamentals in his new creed, Mr. Bold aſks, p. 24. © Whether a man 
can believe particular propoſitions, and not actually believe them ?” 

BUT To THIS Mr. Edwards ANSWERs NOT. . 
Ms. Bor p, p. 25. farther acknowledges the creed-maker's fundamental pro- 
poſitions to © be in the bible; and that they are for this purpoſe there, that 
0 they might be believed: and ſo, he faith, is every other propofition which 
ce 1s taught in our bibles.” But aſks, How will it thence. follow, that no 
«© man can be a chriſtian, till he particularly know, and actually 885 to, every 
“ propoſition in our bibles?” 

Bor To Tus Mr. Edwards ANSWERS NOT. 

"From p. 26. to 30. Mr. Bold ſhews, that the creed-maker's reply concern- 

ing my not gathering of fundamentals out of the Pes, is nothing to the pur- 
poſe; and this he demonſtratively proves. 

AND To THIS Mr. Edwards ANSWERS NOT. 


Tux creed-maker had falſly ſaid, That, “ I bring no tidings of af eyange- 


s lical faith :” and thence very readily and chartitably infers ; Which gives us 
« to underſtand, that he verily believes there is no ſuch chriſtian faith.” To 
this Mr. Bold thus ſoftly replies, p. 31. © I think Mr. Edwards is much miſ- 
taken, both'in his aſſertion and inference :” and to ſhew that he could not ſo 
infer, adds; If the author of the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, &c. had not 
ce brought any tidings of ſuch a faith, I think it could not be hence juſtly in- 


ce ferred, that © he verily believes there is no ſach chriſtian faith: becauſe 
e his inquiry and ſearch was not concerning chriſtian faith, conſidered ſubjec- | 


ce tively, but objeCtively ; what the articles be, which muſt be believed to make 
&« a man a chriſtian ; ; and not, with what fort. of faith theſe articles are to be 
© believed.” | 


To this the creed-maker anſwers indeed ; pale it is ſomething as much "HON 1 
than nothing, as falſhood is worſe than ſilence. His words n 


* may be queſtioned, from what he [the animadverter] hath the confidence to 


„ ſay, p. 31. viz. There is no inquiry in the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, con- - 


et cerning faith ſubjectively conſidered, but only objectively,” &c. And thus 
having ſet down Mr. B—d's words, otherwiſe than they are ; for Mr. Bold does 
not fay, there is no inquiry, 1. e. no mention, (for ſo the creed-caaker explains 
inquiries here. For to convince Mr. Bold that there is an inquiry, i. e. men- 
tion, of ſubjective faith, he alledges, that ſubjective faith is ſpoken of in the 
19 1ſt and 192d pages of my book.) But Mr. Bold ſays not, that faith, con- 


ſidered ſubjectively, is not ſpoken of any where in the reaſonableneſs of chri- 
ſtianity, &c. but © that the author's inquiry and ſearch © 1. e. the author's 


e ſearch, or deſign of his ſearch) was not concerning chriſtian faith conſidered 


© ſubjectively.. And thus the creed-maker, impoſing on his reader, by per- 


verting Mr. Bold's ſenſe, from what was the intention of my inquiry and ſearch, 
to what I had ſaid iu it, he goes on, after his ſcurrilous faſhion, to inſult, in 
theſe words, which follow; „ ſay, it may be gueſſed from this, what a li- 
te berty this writer takes, to aſſert what he pleaſes. ” Anſw. To aflert what 
* one pleaſes,” without truth, and without certainty, is the worſt character can 
be given a writer; and with falſhood to charge it on another, is no mean flander 


and injury to a man's neighbour. And yet to theſe ſhameful arts muſt he be 
driven, who finding his ſtrength of managing a cauſe to lie only in fiction and 


falſhood, has no other but the dull Billingſgate way of covering it, by endea- 
vouring to divert the reader's obſervation and cenſure from himſelf, by a con- 
fident repeated imputation of that to his adverſary, which he himſelf is ſo fre- 
quent in the commiſſion of. And of this the inſtances I have given, are a ſuf 
Vor. II. | 88 | ficient 
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g ba in which, 1 have. Fans a pes pains to ſet down. "I 8 6 


both ſides, and the pages where * are to be found, for the 1 8. nt falt 
faction. 


Tur cauſe in 1 between us is of great . od contorna. every chui- | 


ſtian. That any evidence in the propofal, or defence of it, can be * to 
conquer all men's prejudices, is vanity to imagine. But this, I think, I may 


juſtly demand of every reader, that ſince there are great and viſible fal ſnoods on 


one ſide or the other (for the accuſations of this kind. are poſitive and frequent) 


he would examine on which ſide they are: and upon that I will venture the 


cauſe in any readers judgment, who will be but at the pains of turning to the 
pages marked out to him; and as for him that will not do that, I care not much 


what he ſays. 
THE . 5 following words, p p. 2 58. have the ale mark, of their 


author. They are theſe: How can this animadverter come off with peremp 


« tory declaring, that ſubjective faith is not inquired into, ia the treatiſe of t 
« reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, &c. when in another place, p. 35. and 36. he 


. « ayers, That chriſtian faith and chriſtianity, conſidered ſubj ctively, ate the 
« fame?” Anſw: In which words there are two manifeſt untruths: the one is, 
e That Mr. Bold peremptorily declares, that ſubjective faith is not enquired 


„ into, i. e. ſpoken of, in the reaſonableneſs. of Chriſtianity,” &c. Whereas 


Mr. Bold a6 in that place, p. 31. If he [i. e. the author] had not ſaid one 


« word concerning faith ſubjectively conſidered.” The creed-maker's other 
untruth is his ſaying, © That the animadverter avers, p. 35, 36. that chriſtian 


ce faith and chriſtianity, conſidered ſubjectively are the ſame.” Whereas tis 


evident, that Mr. Bold, arguing againſt theſe words of the creed-maker, The 
10 belief of Jeſus being the Meſſiah, was one of the firſt and leading acts of 
« chriſtian faith)” ſpeaks i in that place of an act of faith, as theſe words of his 


demonſtrate ; ; © Now, I apprehend that chriſtian faith and chriſtianity, conſt- 


4 dered ſubjectively, (and an ACT of chriſtian faith, I think, cannot be under- 
e ſtood in any other ſenſe) are the very ſame.” 1 muſt therefore defire him to 
ſet down the words, wherein the animadyerter peremptorily declares, 


LIII. ec  Trar ſubjective faith is not inquired i into, or ſpoken of in the trea- 


tiſe of the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, &c. 
| Anp next to produce the words 1 the animadverter avers, 


LN. Tr chriſtian faith and chriſtianity, conſidered ſubjeXtively, are 


cc the ſame.” 


To the creed-maker's ſaying, © That the author of the reaſonableneſs of chri- 
« ſtianity, &c. brings us no tidings of evangelical faith belonging to chriſtianity.” 
Mr. Bold replies; ; That I have done it in all thoſe pages where I ſpeak of taking 


and accepting Jeſus to be our King and Ruler; and Fartisufe de ſets down 


my words out of page 301. | 
Bur To THIS Mr. Edwards ANSWERS NOT. 


Tu creed-maker. ſays, p. 59. of his ſocinianiſm unmaſked, that the author 
of the reaſonableneſs of chriltianity © tells men again and again, that a chriſtian 


% man, or member of Chriſt, needs not know or belieye any more than that one 
&« individual point.“ To which Mr. Bold thus replies, p. 33. If any man will 
« ſhew me thoſe words i in any part of the reaſonableneſs, &c. I thall ſuſpect I 


e was not awake all the time I was reading that book: and Iam as certain as one 


« awake can be, that there are ſeveral paſſages in that book directly contrary to 


5e theſe words. And there are ſome expreſſions in the vindication of the rea- 
© ſonableneſs, &c. one would think, if Mr. Edwards had obſerved them, they 


« would have prevented that miſtake.” | 


Bur To Tris Mr. Edwards ANSWERS NOT. 


Ms. Bor p, p. 34. takes notice, that the creed-maker had not put the query, 


or objections, right, which he ys, Some, and not without ſome ſhew of Fs 
40 may 


— 
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ce may be apt to ſtart: and therefore Mr. Bold uts the query right, viz. © Why | h [ 
« did Jeſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles, require aſſent to, and belief of, this one ar- 5% -." 

te ticle alone, viz. That Jeſus is the Meſſiah, to conſtitute and make a man a i 
« chriſtian, or true member of Chriſt, (as it is abundantly evident they did, from 49 
the reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity) I the belief of more articles 1s abſolutely > - ht 
« neceſſary to make and conſtitute a man a chriſtian ?” | . tt 
Bur To Tris Mr. Edwards AnsSwERs NoT. 


| AND therefore I put the objection, or query to bim again, in Mr. Bold's words, 
ad 5 an anſwer to it, viz. 


LV. « War, did Jeſus Chriſt, and his 3 require aſſent to and belief 
« of, this one article alone, viz. That Jeſus is the Meſſiah, to make a man 
«Kg engen, (as it is abundantly evident they did, from all their preaching, 
“ recorded throughout all the 0 hiſtory of the Evangeliſts and the Acts) 


« if the belief of more articles be abſolutely neceſſary to make a man a 
5 chriſtian 1 


hs 


Tur 3 having made believing wal to be the Meſſiah, only one 
of the firſt and leading acts of chriſtian faith; Mr. Bold, p. 35. rightly tells him, 
That © chriſtian faith muſt be the belief of ſomething or other: and if it be the 

d belief of any thing beſides this, that Jeſus is the Chriſt, or Meſſiah, that other 

ee thing ſhould be ſpecified; and it ſhould be made appear, that the belicf that 

15 1704 is the Meſtiab, without the belief of that other propoſition, is not chri- 
e ſtian faith.” 

Bur To Tus Mr. Edwards ANSWERS Nor. 

Mx. B--p, in the following pages, 36,--39. has 3 explain is 
difference between that faith which conſtitutes a man a chriſtian, and that faith 
whereby one that is a chriſtian, believes the doctrine taught by our Saviour; and 

the ground of that difference: and therein has fully overturned this propoſition, 
© That believing Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, is but a ſtep, or the firſt Hep. to 
« chriſtianity.” 

BUT ro THIS Mr. Edwards ANSWERS NOT. 

To the creed-maker's ſuppoſing that other matters of faith were propoſed 
with this, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah; Mr. Bold replies, That this ſhould be 
proved, viz. that other articles were propoſed, as requiſite to be believed to make 
men chriſtians. And, p. 40. he gives a reaſon why he is of another mind, viz. 
“ Becauſe there is nothing but this recorded, which was inſiſted on for that 
te purpoſe.” 

Bur To Tuls Mr. Edwards Axsw ERS NOT. 

MR. Bol p. p. 42. ſhews that Rom. x. 9. which the wen brought 
againſt it, confirms the aſſertion of the author of the reaſonableneſs, &c. con- 
cerning the faith that makes a man a chriſtian. 

Bur To Tris Mr. Edwards aNSWERS Nor. 

Tux | creed-maker fays, p. 78. This is the main anſwer to the objection, 
75 query above propoſed) viz. That chriſtianity was erected by degrees. This 
Mr. Bold, p. 43. proves to be nothing to the purpoſe, by this reaſon, viz. © Be- 
« cauſe what makes one man a chriſtian, or ever did make any man a chriſtian, 
« will at any time, to the end of the world, make any man a chriſtian :” and 
aſks, Will not that make a chriſtian now, which made tne apoſtles themſelves 
ib. hriſhians 

Bur To THis Mr. Edwards ANSWERS NOT, 

In anſwer to his ſixth chapter, Mr. Bold, p. 45. tells ha, ec It was not my 
% buſineſs to diſcourſe: of the Trinity, or any other particular doctrines, propo- 
e ſed to be believed by them who are chriſtians ; and that it is no fair and juſt 
ground to accuſe a man, for rejecting the doctrines of the Trinity, and that 
« Jeſus is God, becauſe he does not interpret ſome pr tear texts to the ſame 
«« purpoſe others do. 

Bur Tv THIS Mr. Edwards ANSWERS NOT. 
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Iuxpzrp he takes notice of theſe words of Mr. Bold, in this paragraph, viz. 


% Hence Mr, Edwards takes occaſion to write many pages about theſe terms 


« [viz, Meſſiah, and Son of God]; but 1 do not perceive that he pretends to 


« offer any proof, that theſe were not ſynonymous terms amongſt the Jews at 
« that time, which is the point he ſhould have proved, if he deſigned to inva- 


Lidate what this author ſays about that matter.” To this the creed-maker re- 


plies, p. 257. The animadverter doth not ſo much as offer one ſyllable to diſ- 
* prove what I delivered, and cloſely urged on that head.” Anſw. What necd 
any anſwer to diſprove, where there is.no proof brought, that reaches the pro- 
poſition in queſtion ? If there had been any ſuch proof, the producing of it, in 
ſhort, had been a more convincing argument to the reader, than ſo much brag- 


ging of what has been done. For here are more words ſpent, (for I have not 


— 


ſet them all down) than would have ſerved to have expreſſed the proof of this 


propoſition, viz. that the terms above-mentioned were not ſynonymous amongſt 


the Jews, if there had been any proof of it. But having already examined what 


the creed-maker brags he has cloſely urged, I ſhall ſay no more of it here. 


To the creed-maker's making me a Socinian, in his eighth chapter, for not 


naming Chriſt's ſatisfaction among the advantages and benefits of Chriſt's coming 
into the world; Mr. Bold replies, 1. That it is no proof, becauſe I promiſed 
„ not to name every one of them. And the mention of ſome is no denial of 
* Others.“ 2. He replies, T hat “ ſatisfaction is not fo ſtrictly to be termed an 
advantage, as the effects and fruits of it are; and that the doctrine of ſatisfac- 
« tion inſtructs us in the way how Chriſt did, by divine appointment, obtain 
« thoſe advantages for us.” And this was an anſwer that deſerved ſome reply 
_  from-The crecd-marer, OO. NT on e 
Bur To THIS HE ANSWERS NOTr. 

Mx. Bol p fays right, that this is a doctrine. that is of mighty importance for 
a chriſtian to be well acquainted with. And I will add to it, that it is very hard 
for a chriſtian, who reads the ſcripture with attention, and an unprejudiced mind, 
to deny the ſatisfaction of Chriſt : but it being a term not uſed by the Holy 

Ghoſt in the ſcripture, and very variouſly explained by thoſe that do uſe it, and 
very much ſtumbled at by thoſe I was there ſpeaking to, who were ſuch, as I 
there ſay, © Who will not take a blefling, unleſs they be inſtructed what need 
« they had of it, and why it was beſtowed upon them ;” I left it, with the other 
diſputed doctrines of chriſtianity, to be looked into, (to ſee what it was Chriſt 
had taught concerning it) by thoſe who were chriſtians, and believed Jeſus to be 


. 


the Saviour promiſed, and ſent from God. And to thoſe who yet doubted that 


he was ſo, and made this objection, * What need was there of a Saviour?“ I 
thought it moſt reaſonable to offer ſuch particulars only as were agreed on by all 


chriſtians, and were capable of no diſpute, but muſt be acknowledged by every 


body to be needful. This, though the words above- quoted out of the reaſonable- 
neſs of chriſtianity, &c. p. 572. ſhew to be my deſign; yet the creed- maker 
plainly gives me the lye, and tells me it was not my deſign. All the world are 
« faithleſs, falſe, treacherous, hypocritical, ſtrainers upon their reaſon and con- 
“ ſcience, diſſemblers, journeymen, mercenary hirelings, except Mr. Edwards: 
I mean, all the world that oppoſes him. And muſt not one think, he is migh- 


tily beholden to the excellency and readineſs of his own nature, who is no ſooner. 


engaged in controverſy, but he immediately finds out in his adverfaries, theſe arts 
of equivocation, lying, and eftrontery, in managing of it? Reaſon, and learn- 


ing, and acquired improvements, might elſe have let him gone on with others, 


in the dull and ordinary way of fair arguing ; wherein, poſſibly, he might have 
done no great feats. Muſt not a rich and fertile foil within, and a prompt ge- 
nius, wherein a man may readily ſpy the propenſities of baſe and corrupt nature, 
be acknowledged to be an excellent qualification for a diſputant, to help him to 
the quick diſcovery and laying open of the faults of his opponents; which a 
mind otherwiſe diſpoſed would not ſo much as ſuſpe&t? But Mr. Bold, with- 
out this, could not have been ſo ſoon found out to be a journeyman, a diſſem- 
bler, an hired mercenary, and ſtored with all thoſe good qualities, wherein he 


| hath his full ſhare with me. But why would he then venture upon Mr. Ed- 
, a wards, 


* 
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Wards, who is ſo very quick-ſighted in theſe matters, and knows fo well what 


villainaus man is capable of ? 1 . 
I 8novrD not here, in this my vindication, have given the reader ſo much 


of Mr. Bold's reaſoning, which, though clear and ſtrong, yet has more beauty 


and force, as it ſtands in the whole piece in his book; nor ſhould I have fo often 
repeated this remark upon each paſſage, viz. © To this Mr. Edwards anſwers 
not; had it not been the ſhorteſt and propereſt comment could be made on 
that triumphant paragraph of his, which begins in the 128th page of his ſocinian 
creed; wherein, among a great deal of no ſmall ſtrutting, are theſe words: 
% By their profound ſilence they acknowledge they have nothing to reply.” He 
that deſires to ſee more of the ſame noble ſtrain, may have recourſe to that emi- 


nent place. Beſide, it was fit the reader ſhould have this one taſte more of the 


creed-maker's genius who, paſſing by in ſilence all theſe clear and appoſite re- 
plies of Mr. Bold, loudly complains of him, p. 259. That where he [Mr. Bold] 
« finds ſomething that he dares not object againſt, he ſhifts it off. And again, 


p. 260. That he doth not make any offer at reaſon; there is not the leaſt 


ec me, [the creed-maker] though not at all to the purpoſe : and truly, any man 


there, or any thing like them. Nor do I know yet, any farther than as I believe 


them to be there, from his quotation, 
2. Wirk affirming, as he does poſitively, this, which he could not 


* ſhadow of an argument.—As if he were only hired to fay ſomething againſt 


e may diſcern a MERCENARY ſtroke all along; with a great deal more to the 
ſame purpoſe. For ſuch language as this, mixed with ſcurrility, neither fit to 


be ſpoken by, nor of, a miniſter of the goſpel, make up the remainder of his poſt- 


ſcript. But to prevent this for the future; I demand of him, that if in either of 
his treatiſes, there be any thing againſt what I have ſaid, in my reaſonableneſs of 
chriſtianity, which he thinks not fully anſwered, he will ſet down the propoſition 


in direct words, and note the page of his book, where it is to be found; and I 
romiſe him an anſwer to it. For as for his railing, and other ſtuff beſides the 
matter, I ſhall hereafter no more trouble myſelf to take notice of it. And ſo 


much for Mr. Edwards. 


HERE is another gentleman, and of another ſort of make, parts, and 
| breeding, who (as it ſeems, aſhamed of Mr. Edwards's way of handling 


controverſies in religion) has had ſomething to ſay of my © reaſonableneſs of 


« chriſtianity, &c.“ and ſo has made it neceſſary for me to ſay a word to him, 
before I let theſe papers go out of my hand. It is the author of the occaſi- 
ce onal paper,” numb. 1. The ſecond, third, and fourth pages of that paper, 
gave me great hopes to meet with a man, who would examine all the miſtakes 
which come abroad in print, with that temper and indifferency, that might ſet 
an exact pattern for controverſy, to thoſe who would approve themſelves to be 
ſincere contenders for truth and knowledge, and nothing elſe, in the diſputes 
they engaged in. Making him allowance for the miſtakes that ſelf- indulgence 


is apt to impoſe upon human frailty, I am apt to believe he thought his perform- 


ance had been ſuch : but I crave leave to obſerve, that good and candid merf 
are often miſled, from a fair unbiaſſed purſuit of truth, by an over-great zeal for 
ſomething, that they, upon wrong grounds, take to be fo; and that it is not ſo 
eaſy to be a fair and unprejudiced champion for truth, as ſome, who profeſs it, 


think it to be. To acquaint him with the occaſion of this remark, I muſt deſire 


him to read and conſider his nineteenth page; and then to tell me, 
I. WaETHER he knows, that the doctrine propoſed in the “ reaſonableneſs 
ce of chriſtianity, &c.” was borrowed, as he ſays, from Hobbes's Leviathan? 


For I tell him, I borrowed it only from the writers of the four goſpels, and the 


Acts; and did not know that thoſe words, he quoted out of the Leviathan, were 


know to be true, and is in itſelf perfectly falſe, were meant to increaſe or leſſen 
the credit of the author of the © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, &c.” in the opi- 


nion of the world? Or is it conſonant with his own rule, p. 3. © of putting can- 


« did conſtructions on what adverſaries ſay ?” Or with what follows, in theſe 
„„ N 8 « words ? 
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VVV ah t & The more divine the cauſe i is, ſtill: the greater mould! 5 bs caution, 
_— The very diſcourſing about Almighty God, or our holy religion, ſhould: com- 
b „„ b poſe our paſſions, and inſpire us with candor and love. It is very indecent 

. to handle ſuch ſubjects, in a manner that betrays rancor and ſpite. Theſe are 

1 | er fiends that ought to vaniſh, and ſhould never mir eicher with a ſearch after 

1 1 1 * truth, or the defence of religion. . 

Fo - 3. Wasgrnzx the propoſitions which. he han: out 05 my book; jnſeited i into 

1 . | bw nineteenth page, and ſays, are conſonant to the words of the Leviathan,” 

1 „„ were thoſe, of all my book, which were likelieſt to give the reader a true and 

. fair notion of the doctrine contained in it? If they were not, I muſt deſire him 
to remember and beware of his fiends. Not but that he will find thoſe propo- 
= ſſtcttions there to be true. But that neither he nor e N ie my book, 

3 | tthis is that, in ſhort, which it ſays: _ 

=: „ 1. Tyar there is a faith that makes men e "hag yi ih 

—_ | 2. THaT this faith is the believing © Jeſus of Nazareth to be ho Meſliah.” x 

= ET 3. Tur the believing Jeſus. to be the Meſſiah, includes in it a receiving 

| him for our Lord and King, promiſed and ſent from God: and ſo lays upon all 
1 7 his ſubjects, and abſolute and diſpenſable neceſſity of aſſenting to all that they 
: . can attain the ene that he taught ; and of a fincere GNEGIeNCE. to all that | 
he commanded. *' 
Tas, whether-it be the Site of the Leviathan: 1 ew not. 1 his ap- 
ars to me out of the new teſtament, from whence (as I told him in the 
preface) I took it to be the doctrine of our Saviour and. his apoſtles ; and I 
would not willingly be miſtaken in it. If therefore there be any other faith be- 
| fides this, abſolutely requiſite to make a man a chriſtian, I ſhall here again de- 
- fire this gentleman to inform me what it is; i. e. to ſet down all thoſe propo- 
"© tions which are ſo indiſpenſably to be believed, (for tis of fimple believing, I 
perceive, the controverſy runs) that no man can be a believer, i. e. a chriſtian, 
without an actual knowledge of, and an explicit aſſent to, them. If he ſhould 
do this with that candor and fairneſs he declares to be neceſſary in ſuch matters, 
I ſhall own myſelf obliged to him: for I am in carneſt, and I eule not be 
miſtaken in it. 
Ir he ſhall decline it, I, and the = too, mh conclude, that upon a re- 

BK 7 view of my doctrine, he is convinced of the truth of it, and is ſatisfied, that I 

a. 1 am in the right. For it is impoſſible to think, that a man of that fairneſs and 

candor, which he ſolemnly prefaces his diſcourſe with, ſhould continue to con- 
demn the account I have given, of the faith which I am perſuaded makes a 
chriſtian; and yet he himſelf will not tell me, (when J earneſtly demand it 

of him, as defirous to be rid of my error, if it be one) what is that more, which 
is abſolutely required to be believed by every one, before he can be a believer, 
i, e. what is indiſpenſably neceſſary to be known, and expiicitly believed, to 
make a man a chriſtian. 

ANOTHER thing which I muſt defire this author to examine, by thoſe his 
own rules, is, what he ſays of me, p. 30. where he makes me to have a preju- 
dice againſt the miniſtry of the goſpel, and their office, from what I have ſaid 
in my reaſonableneſs, &c. p. 575, 576. concerning the prieſts of the Fa, in 
our Saviour's time; which he calls bitter reflections. 

1 Ir he will tell me what is ſo bitter, in any one of thoſe paſſages which he 
has ſet down, that is not true, or ought not to be faid there, and give me the 
reaſon why he 1s offended at it; I promiſe him to make what reparation he ſhall | 

i think fit, to the memory of thoſe prieſts, whom he, with ſo much good na- 

7 | ture, patronizes, near ſeventeen hundred years after they have been out of the 

| world; and is fo tenderly concerned for their reputation, that he excepts againſt 

that, as ſaid againſt them, which was not. For one of the three places he ſets 

3 down, was. not ſpoken of prieſts. But his making my mentioning the faults of 

. ; __ the prieſts of old, in our Saviour's time, to be an © expoſing the office of the 

BE « miniſters of the goſpel now, and a vilifying thote who are employed in it; 


j I muſt defire him to examine, by his own rules of love and candor ; and to tell 
5 | 3 1560 5 me 
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me, © Whether I have not reaſon here again, to mind him of his FIENPsS, 


and to adviſe him to beware of them?” And to ſhew him why I think I have, 


I crave leave to aſk him theſe queſtions : 


* 


1. W ur TRR I do not all along plainly, and in expreſs words, ſpeak of the 


prieſts ot the world, preceding, and in our Saviour's time? Nor can my argument 


bear any other ſenſe. 


2. WHETHER all I have ſaid of them be not true? | 

3- WueTHER the repreſenting truly the carriage of the Jewiſh, and more 
eſpecially of the heathen prieſts, in our Saviour's time, as my argument required. 
can expoſe the office of the miniſters of the goſpel now ? Or ought to have ſuch 
an interpretation put upon it?; 5 „ 5 5 | 

4. WHETHER what he ſays of the © air and language I uſe, reaching far- 
« ther,” carry any thing elſe in it, but a declaration, that he thinks ſome men's 
carriage now, hath ſome affinity with that I have truly faid, of the prieſts of the 


world, before chriſtianity ; and that therefore the faults of thoſe ſhould have 


been let alone, or touched more gently, for fear ſome ſhould think theſe now 
concerned in it? | | e 


5. WHETHER, in truth, this be not to accuſe them with a deſign to draw 


the envy of it on me? Whether out of good will to them, or to me, or both, 
let him look. This I am ſure, I have ſpoke of none but the prieſts before chri- 
ſtianity, both Jewiſh and heathen. And for thoſe of the Jews, what our Sa- 
viour has pronounced, of them, juſtifies my reflections from being bitter; and 


that the idolatrous heathen prieſts were better 'than they, I believe our author 
will not ſay : and if he were preaching againſt them, as oppoſing the miniſters 


of the goſpel, I ſuppoſe he would give us as ill a character of them. But if 
any one extends my words farther, than to thoſe they were ſpoke of, I aſk 
whether that agrees with his rules of love and candor. : x 


I sHALL impatiently expect, from this author of the occaſional paper, an 
anſwer to theſe queſtions; and hope to find them ſuch as becomes that temper, 


and love of truth, which he profeſſes. I long to meet with a man, who laying 
aſide party, and intereſt, and prejudice, appears in controverſy ſo as to make 
ood the character of a champion of truth for truth's ſake ; a character not ſo 


hard to be known whom it belongs to, as to be deſerved. Whoever is truly 


ſich an one, his oppoſition to me will be an obligation. For he that propoſes 
to himſelf the convincing me of an error, only for truth's ſake, cannot, I know, 
mix any rancour, or ſpite, or ill-will, with it. He will keep himſelf at a di- 
{tance from thoſe fiends, and be as ready to hear, as offer reaſon. And two ſo 
diſpoſed can hardly miſs truth between them, in a fair inquiry after it; at leaſt, 
they will not loſe good-breeding, and eſpecially charity, a virtue much more 


neceſſary than the attaining of the knowledge of obſcure truths, that are not eaſy 


to be found; and probably, therefore, not neceſſary to be known. 


Tux unbiaſſed deſign of the writer, purely to defend and propagate truth, 


ſeems to me to be that alone which legitimates controverſies. I am ſure, it 


plainly diſtinguiſhes ſuch from all others, in their ſucceſs and uſefulneſs. If a 


man, as a ſincere friend to the perſon, and to the truth, labours to bring another 
out of error, there can be nothing more beautiful, nor more beneficial. If party, 
paſſion, or vanity direct his pen, and have a hand in the controverſy ; there can 
be nothing more unbecoming, more prejudicial, nor more odious. What 
thoughts I ſhall have of a man that ſhall, as a chriſtian, go about to inform me 


what is neceſſary to be believed to make a man a chriſtian, I have declared, in 
the preface to my © reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity, &c.“ nor do I find myſelf 


et altered, He that, in print, finds fault with my imperfect diſcovery of that, 


wherein the faith, which makes a man a_ chriſtian, conſiſts, and will not tell 
me what more is required, will do well to ſatisfy the world what they ought to 


think of him. 


C FS. 
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TO THE 


SFCO N D V OL UME. 


A. 
BRAHAM (the patriarch) his war 
proves not a ſovereign power, 


N Page 153, &c. 
Had no authority over Lot, 154 


Abridgment of faith, what it is, 646, &c. 
Abſolute monarchy, it being “ jure divino,” a 
new doCtrine, 7, £067 BOP 


Not proved divine, from Adam's ſovereignty 


by creation, 111. nor from his ſovereignity 


by donation, | Tis 
How deſtructive it is to mankind, among the 
” EWEs, ; 122 


Eve's ſubjection proves it not to be“ jure di- 


vino,“ 121. nor Adam's fatherhood, 124, &c. 


It is not proved divine by the command, 


« Honour thy father,” „ BOT tt 
It flows not from fatherhood and property, 
| 133, &C. 


59 


Suppoſing it “ juro divino, 
know the perſon inveſted with it, 137, &c. 


The abſurdity of ſuppoſing it to deſcend from 


Adam by heirſhip, 144 
No proof of it from Jacob, or other patriarchs, 
147, &c. Nor from Noah's ſons, 156 


Nor from the diſperſion of Babel, 157 
Not enjoyed by them, I58, 159 
Nimrod had no right to it, 160 


The dukes of Edom, and ſeveral kings men- 


tioned in ſcripture, proofs againſt it, 161 


Inconſiſtent with civil ſocicty, | 192 


Why the ſubjects of it are kept from deſtroying 


one another, 193, &c. 
How it came to be reſtrained by laws, ibid. 


Acts of the apoſtles (book fo called) the author 
charged not his readers againſt ſtirring be- 


vyond it, | | 639 
How wiſely, as well as faithfully, it was writ- 
ten by St. Luke, | 672, 673 

Actual aſſent to fundamental articles, how neceſ- 
| ſary, | 019, 020 
Adam, no proof of his abſolute power over his 
children, 5 109, 110 

Had no abſolute authority by creation, 111 
Nr by God's appointment, 113, &c, 
The grant (Gen. i. 28.) gave him no power 
over men, | 114 

The ſame grant was given to all men, 116 
Suppoſing he was proprietor of all things, this 
proves not his ſovereignty, I17 

His abſolute dominion, not proved by Eve's 

ſubjection, | | 121 
Of the conveyance of his ſuppoſed monarchi- 

cal power, 2 
The abſurdity of ſuppoſing any one heir of his 

authority, | 143 
Vol. II. 5 


it is neceſſary to 


| The] difficulties of diſcovering the true heir, 


Page 144, 149, &c. 


Wrong notions concerning his fall, 511 
What he fell from, 


eſteemed falſe, till proved, 605 
Apoſtles, the wiſdom of the Lord in chuſing ſuch 
mean perſons, 


| 7 
The Holy Spirit coming, illuminated their 


f minds, | 554, 555 
Arbitrary government worſe than none, 206 
No right to it from conqueſt, 217 


Article, how the author pleads for one article of 


faith, 1 595, 607 
Articles (of the church of England) the 13th 


_ argyed from, againſt force in religion, 435 


The 17th argued from, to the ſame purpoſe, 


Articles ( of religion ) ſome have been ſeveral hun- 
dred years explaining, yet not underſtood, 597 


Of Chriſtianity, and ſuch as are neceflary to 


make a man a chriſtian, different, 646 
Athanaſius's creed, of the damnatory ſentence in 
it, 8 Tl 442 
Atheiſm, charged, by ſome, upon all who differ 
from them, > 444 

Is not to be tolerated by magiſtrates, 445 
Want of ſeriouſneſs, in diſcourſing of divine 
things may occaſion it, 660 


How fallly © the reaſonableneſs,” &c. is charged 


with promoting it, 661, &c. 


Author (of this book) falſly charged with making 

but one article neceſſary, in formal words, 
„ 60 

Falſly accuſed of denying ſome articles of 8 


ſtianity, 608. And of new modelling the 
apoſtles creed, „ 611 


The ſeveral articles, made neceſſary by him, 
| "010, &c, 

Faſly charged with ſaying, „ All things in 
«« chriſtianity muſt be levelled to every un- 


« derftanding,” _ | 612, 616 


Requires proof of his making all, but one ar- 
ticle, uſeleſs to make a man a chriſtian, 612, 
FO 61 

Denies his contending for but one, that — 
may underſtand their religion, 612-616 
Not guilty of folly, in requiring a complete 
liſt of fundamentals, 617-620 
His opponent compared to a judge, who was 


againſt hearing both ſides, 630 


Not juſtly called Socinian, for omitting what is 
not expreſſed in the apoſtles creed, 6 

His faith unjuſtly repreſented as little different 

from that of a Turk, [ 649, 650 

His account of faith, very different from the 

faith of devils, | 651 

8 U | Authar 


Allegations between contending parties, to be 
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Ceremanies, fy, the Jews, were beggarly elements, 


The INDEX to 


Author unjultly. charged with patronizing igno- Chri , why h be would not expreſly own himfete A 


trance, Page 654 king before Pilate, Page 543, 544 

His adverſary's arguing 8055 one to would Fis i innoerney atteſted even by Judas and Pilate, 
equally ſerve a pagan, 2771 5 547, 549 

How he proves himſelf a Chriſtian, hy he ſpoke obſcurely of his deſtroying var ; 


Sometimes repreſented a ſocinian, ſometimes . 
„Judas urs. gone, he ſpa 
bis kingdom, | © 


&c ö ee 
© A . 
5 


cen judge of ln ab 


| * not the contrary, 06, &c. 
le (political) not required in the fifth com- 


— 129. Vid. Political power. 


B. 

| B of Tratle. | Vid. BY 1 '@ \ 5 
Blitve, to believe bn dur Baviours and in 

his name, what it is 517, &c. 

It is neceſſary to believe every thing known to 

be revealed in ſcripture; _ 58 5 

hat, muſt be believed explicit, and what 

e 5 623, 624 

We muſt e the manner of [ things when 


revealed, 5 bag. 


| Wh of their ſalvation, ſuch not to be ne- 
glected, 302; 385, 386 
Caſtration, as juſtly to be uſed by the magiſtrates 


to make chaſte, as force to promote religion, | 


280 


and much more thoſe, which are human, 319 
Children, not born in a full ſtate of equality, 182 


Vet they are born to it, 183 
When they come to be free, 184 
How they are ſaid to be born free, 185 


Chri/?, the meaning of his anſwer, John vi. 70. 


Why he expreſly revealed not his- Metkabfit 
to his diſciples, 529, 530 

More clearly diſcovered his being the Meſſiah, 
a little before his ſufferings, 534, &c. yet, 


even then, he did not expreſly declare this to 


the Jewiſh rulers, | | 549 
How wiſely he anſwered his captious _— 


Why he owned himſelf to be the Son of Gd. 


688 _ 7] ; 
r, | by what vo "Ml believe him to bathe 


before the high prieſt, „„ 


ſalem, (Matt. xxiv.) 


ake more explicit of 
thi is diſciples, BF. © 5 
effiah, 550, &c. 54 
Expreſly applied the promiſes of the Meſſiah to 
himſelf, after his reſurrection, 554, 555 
uch oftener mentioned his kingly office, than 
any other, 502 
How he fulfilled the moral law, _ 563 
Vhat we may think the ſtars Ns ad who ne- 
| ver heatd of him, 573 
The neceſſity of his coming, Wale God 
known, 575. To teach men their dut 
576. To inſtruct in the right forms of S 
ving worſhip, 581, &c. To give ſufficient 
encouragement to à good life, 8845 2 9 
aſſute men of divine aſſiſtance, 583 
The Jews underſtood not his deity to be figni- 
fed by _ phraſe, c the Son 0 God,” 


Fo the laſt, her 


pd diftindicn between che n manner and re- | 694 
ality « of things, removes, not the difficulties The word, Chriſt often ava." as a proper 

of it, ibid. name, 65604, 695 
Bentley (Br.) his judgment of the cauſe of infide- Chriſtians, ome, fo called, are of ee e reli- 
HEY» 470 gions, 5 [67 466 
Bills of exchange, the only uſe of em, 12 . What is neceſſary to be believed to make men 
Birth-right, dominion does not naturally belong ſo, orten 623 
e ++ e Whether all things of this ſort were ! in 
Bold, (Mr. ) the author's letter of thanks to him, our Saviour's time, 602, Ke. 
1 602 What was ſufficient to make men ſuch in 

Vindicated from contradidting himſelf, 706 Chriſt's time, is ſo ſtill, 687 
27 og Are obliged to believe all, which they find our 

His opponent's ſcurrilous reflections upon him, Saviour taught, 709 

| 708, 70g - All things, neceſſary to be believed by nog are 
How fally his words are cell; | 712 not neceſlary to their being ſuch, 710 
Several remarkable paſiages in him not anſwer- _ Why they muſt believe whatever they 22 re- 
3 712, 713 —717—721 vealed by Chriſt, | 711 
Groundleſly charged with not anſwering his Chr/tanity, prevailing without force, a mark of 
oppoſer, 716, 717 its truth, 72 
Why fo much of his reaſoning is mentioned by The fundamental articles of it, eaſy to be un- 
the author, 717 dee 5 5 596 
Book, two ways of making one unanſwerable, bog Church, what it is, 245, 253 
Bookſellers ſtirred up, 8 the author, by his None born a member of it, | 245 
adverſary, 697 The power of it, 255 
Briars, Vid, Thorns, 5 | Has no authority to perſecute, 1514 26: 260 
Bullion. Vid. Silver. Magiſtrates have no power to enforce its decrees, 
| 5 2 plenty of them makes things dear. 21 "254, 255 
| Is to determine indifferent circumſtances of 

C. worſhip, 254 


Magiſtrates have not power to probibit, in it, 
what is lawful in the commonwealth, ibid. 
Civil intereſis, what they are, 20850 
The duty of magiſtrates to ſecure them, ibid. 

Civil ſociety. Vid. Political feciety., 
Clergy, their office ſufficient, without other em- 
ployments, F oe» 
Clipped money ſhould paſs only "5 its weight, 
98. The great miſchief of its paſſing other- 


wiſe, 100 
The charge of re-coining it ſhould not be borne 
by the publick, 102 


Coin, Vid. Money. 

Coinage, paid for, by tax on wine, 46. Coft; 
nothing to the owner, 46; 54. Makes not 
ſtandard filver worth leſs than before, 60 
The charge of it computed, or 
Aſcertains the quantity of ſilver, by a publick 
mark, 72. And ſo is a ſecurity to the re- 
ceiver, 72 
The art of it ſhould be kept ſecret, 103 

Coming of Chrift. Vid Chrift. 
Commiſſion of our Lord, was to convince men hs 
was the Meſſiah, | 8 74 
att 


the Sebbnd 


— of the apoſtles, and of the ſeventy, 

was of the ſame tenor, Page 674 

Commodities, the goodneſs of them does not ihe 
increaſe their price, 7 

The conſumption of them enhances their wake, 

. . bid. 

Hog the vending of them is increaſed; 23 

eee how men come under the govern- 

ment of it, and how far, 205, 206 

The end of it is the of Property, 


| The ſeveral folin# Wa Fo 
How the word is uſed-by the author, ibid, 


e Its . power cannot be abſolutely arbitrary, 
. : 208 | 


| cm muſt be governed oy ftanding Prong 


ibid. 
E Linde of power therein, ibid. 
The ſubordination of its powers, 209 
What it is, 244 
End of it, not to force men in religion, but to 
free them from ſuch force, Athy 7, 


No neceſſity to exclude Jews, &c. from it, to 
prevent the ſeduction of Chriſtians, 357, &c 
Community, how . the — power is ultimately 
| therein, EY 210 
Conditions, vid. Covenant, 1 
Conformity (in religion) and not conviction i is the 
end of penal laws, 277 
Men may be brought to it, without true reli- 
gion, | | 407, 415 
No ground to preſume it is always upon con- 
viction, 408, &c 
Whether it be from reaſon and conviction, or 
not, cannot be certainly known, 407, 408 
| _ things gequired to it, hard to be under- 


ſtood. 

ca ſociety, how made, 189 

he cauſe of its long continuance in mankind, 
ibid 
Conqueſt gives not right of governing to the aggreſ- 
| ſor, 217 
If unjuſt, the conquered may appeal to heaven 
for juſtice, 218 


When juſt, it gives an abſolute power over the 


lives of the conquered. ibid 
Vet not over their eſtates, and why, 219, 220 
Conſideration, to force men to it, impracticable, 


367, 368 
Conformiſts may need puniſhment, to bring 
them to it, as much as diſſenters, 361 


It is hard to underſtand, whether penal Laws are 
deſigned to bring to it, 450. Vid. Eaami- 


nation. 
Conſcience, none can be ſaved by acting contrary 
to it, tho” it be erroneous, 253 
Laws, contrary to it, mult be paſſively ſubmit- 
ted to, by private men, 200 
A man fins, by acting 9 N to it, tho? it be 
miſguided, ; 313 


Corn, the price of it depends on its plenty, 84 

Covenant, is changed, when the conditions of it 
are changed, „„ 

Coward, the author moſt unworthily charged with 
making our Saviour ſo, 


| | 705 
Creed (of the apoſtles) not new-modelled by the 


author, 608 
Contains all things neceſſary to be believed to 
make a man Chriſtian, | 644 


The compilers of it may be charged with Soci- 

nianiſm, by the ſame rule the author is, 645 
Of St. Athanaſius, vid. Athanaſius. 

Creeds ought not to be impoſed by the 1 


316 


Creed-maker, vid. Edwards. 


Me 


Lancs; - at it fi Züger; A 
Of any truth unjuſtly charged c op, the aus 


* 
*. 5f, 

5 4 * 

: 7” 

D#, 


| thor 9 2 
Dai, what is neceſſary to make men 10 
The reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity” i 

chiefly for ſuch, 640 
Dal, why they cannot be ſaved by believing, 


Dili: mould not be publiſhed; to make 47 
Conſider, more than others, 369 
Oucht to be convinced A church is tri, before 

they conform to it, | 31 
To puniſh them for not conſidering, 3 is to pu- 
nik them without law, „2092 


; | If they muſt be puniſhed, it is hard to ſet 


bounds how far. 0 382390 
The ſeverity formerly uſed againſt them in 


England, 391, 392 


How long, it is pretended, they muſt be pu- 
niſhed, 302, 394 
Puniſhing, under pretence of their not examining, 


juſtifies the French perſecution, 3 $02 
Div Yoon, vid. Sects and e 
E. 

Eee (Dr. John) alta of, for his 
charge of atheiſm, 589 
His accuſing the author of Socinianiſm, refuted, 

| 1 392 
His ee of himſelf, 606 


His rule for. good breeding out of the Miſhna, 
ibid 
Sometimes repreſents the word Meſſiah as eaſy, 
ſometimes hard to be underſtood, 597, 630 
Liberty taken by him in uſing e a 
ibi 
Repreſents fundamental, both 2 as eſſential and 
integral parts of religion, _ 632 
Charged with aſſuming the power of the pope 
to himſelf, 656 
His harangue for the atheiſtical rabble, 65 59 
Of his arguing from one to none, 661 
His reaſons of but one article being ſo often re- 


quired, conſidered, | 664 
Accuſed of unfairneſs in citations, 700 
Charged with inſiſting on what concerns not 

the ſubject, _ 710 
Blamed for readineþ to find unknown faults in 

his oppoſers, 718 
Remarks on a triumphant paragraph of 1 

I 
Epreuryon, not to be tolerated by the RT 5g 
450 
Epiſtles (of the apoftles) why written, and how 5 

be underſtood, 583 
Not deſigned to teach fundamental articles of 

faith, ibid 
Wilely explain the eſſentials of rh 

584 


The author's notion of them vindicated, 593, 
Co 

No contempt caſt on 2 by him, 633, 703 
Paſling by any of them, no argument of deſpi- 
{ing them, 634, 035 


Doctrines neceſſary and not neceſſary, hard to 


be diſtinguiſhed in them, 639, 040 
Equality (natural) may be altered by ſeveral things, 


178, &c. 
Eſau, his forces proved him not an heir to Adam's 
dominions, | 160, 167 

'£\ (in John xi. 54.) is better rendered, be yet,” 
than no more 538 
| 8 Evangeli ts, 


1 12 


r 
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2 


Tube 1 N DEX to 


the author does not n mc | 


/only one amc 


Shawty numerous citations out of them, ill Paith,, 
- called a tedious collection, - Page635 ol it — Page 607 
* ho' they wrote for believers, yet they relate Other truths uſeful bete the neceſſry article 
Chriſt s doctrine to Wer ibid = a 624 
2 ood reaſon to ſuppoſe them deſective in But one article of it not pleaded — thay eli 
* * da fundamentals ; _ 7 gion may be eaſily underſtood, 614, 615 


Contain "1 dofrines, negellary, | to make a man 
* Chriſtian, a 1 . 668; &c. 
185 wrote ſome Sings not neceſſary, to this 


| 70 
wet oe Aa. greateſt omiltions,” yet they 
record all 'hing Hooray to. Chriſtianity, 


&c. 

Wi obſerve the genuine rules of hiſtorys 671 

Fundamental articles, unjuſtly egos, to be 

omitted by them, 6 

To charge them with ſuch ingen | is to 1155 

them of unſaithfulneſs, ibid 
— Omitted no Oy article for brevity ſake, 


| 674-0706 


"Boilale, Wien may be ſufficient for one, may 5 
Seldom intend to communicate life, and ſome- 


125 


not be ſo for another, 


Men are incompetent judges, what | is ſufficient ” 


to every one, ibid 
Examination ( of religion ) force no- proper means 


to lead to it, 288 
Many conformiſts, as well as others, hegledt 4. 
205 


| None can be judicially proved to refuſe it, 290 
To puniſh a whole party, as neglecting it, is 
__ abfurdz ibid 


Many are incapable of making it ftrictly, ibid 


How far tis neglected, muſt be referred to the 
divine judgment, 291 


Want of it, only pretended for bs diſ- 
5 304, &c. 
Puniſhment, for want of it, would fall heavy 


ſenters, 


upon many churchmen, 


305 


The abſurdity of uſing force to promote it, 


288, &c. 
None but God, can judge, when tis falficient, 


386, &c. 


The duty of magiſtrates, as well as others, 
F3% 431 

Making want of it the ground of the puniſh- 
ment, renders magiſtrates uncertain whom 


A practical faith plainly. taught by theauthor, 652 
An intire faith ee ar {eriptyro-trytd, 
6823 684 


to make men Chriſtians, - z 685 


1 How but one article was nughs; by the _— 


} Whether all the artieles of it, mecelſigp: * the 


| being Chriſtians, were diſcoveſed i in our Savi- 


= our's time, 685 
The author falſſy accuſed of "ringing n no  tidings 
of an evangelical fait, 217701 Se 714 
Faber, F ilmer's account of their authority, 112, 
2 113 

Hare not an abſolute power over their child ren, 
129 


* not life to their children, 125, 129, 130 


times wiſh the — 
Have no power to expoſe their children, 126 
Some fathers have fattened and eat their chil- 


| dren, «44214. id. 
Have not power to e their off-ſpring, 
cad. 

N authoilty cannot be transferred more than 
that of a huſband, 142, &c. 
Their power may be forfeited, but not aliena- 
ted, , = aid. 


How they, in time, becams princes, 188, &c. 
Fatherhoads, Moſes and Joſhua not made gover- 
- Nors by the right of it, 164 


The judges and kings of Iſrael ruled not by this | 


title idbid, 
Filmer (Sir Robert) a breviate of his ſyſtem of 
overnment, 4 10% 
Afferts that none are born free, ibid. 


His reaſons againſt native freedom conſidered, 


ibid. 
His notions of fatherly W 109 
He affirms kings to be above law, ibid, 
His ſtrange interpretation of ſcripture, 112 


Sufficiently confutes his own ſcheme, 134, 135 
Says, it matters not how kings come by their 

power, 
Makes an uſurper have right to govern, 


When it i$ high or low, 76. The reaſons of Fir/t-born, has no natural right, by being ſo, to 


to puniſh, 502, &c. 
Exchange (of money) in ſeveral places, how re- 
gulated, 26 * 
both, ibid. 
Excluſion 'of ſome truths, the author vindicated 
from it, 608--612 


Excuſe, perſons may be without it, before God, 
| and yet not befote men, 401 


p. 


Fir, common Juſtice makes allegations of it 
falſe, till proved, 605 


Faith, articles of it not to be impoſed by human 


Jaws, 258 
gh it differs from knowledge propetly ſo cal- 
e 12 
What faith i is required, as the condition 5 5 
nal life, &e. 
Juſtifying faith conſiſts in believing Jeu to be 
the Meſſiah, 558 
Very-acceptable to God, and whence it is fo, 


Conſiſts in relying on the goodneſs and Faith2.1- 
neſs of God, 573 
The fundamental articles of it are well explain- 
ed, tho? not taught, in the epiſtles, 583 


The eſſentials of i it, beſt learned from the Gol- 
584 


pels and Acts, 


dominion, 149 
Flood (of Noah) idolatry generally prevailed not 
ſoon after it, 7% 483 
'The true religion continued above 2000 years 
after it, ibid. 
Formal words, when charged, ought to be expreſly 
proved, 
Force, when without authority, to be oppoſed with 
force, 217, 218 
Promiſes extorted by it, not binding, 2217 
Is not capable to convince the mind, 245 
The uſe of it belongs only to magiſtrates, 


ibid. 

Chriſtianity flouriſhed beſt, when without the 
' help of it, 47 

Not lawful, tho? it might prove ſome way uſe- 

ful, 274 

(In religion ) uſually prejudices men n againſt it, 
3 

Uſed only to produce e not — 

Hon. © 276 

Not neceſſary to make men conſider, 277 

The uſe of 1 it for this end, is a vain pretence, 

ibid. 

Is much more likely to bring men to error than 

truth, 275 


OFees 


136, 137 
ibid. 


606, 607 


H, employed to mals N, . is 


neither uſeful nor juſt, Page 277 
No warrant in ſcripture for uling i ihe = 21 42S 
No lefs neceſſary for conformults, than non- 


conformiſts, 288 


ö The uncertainty of the pfetended 1 for 


which it ſhould be uſed, 4 ity 4 288, 289 

© None have right to uſe . 296 
Should. rather be uſed, to drive bad men out of 
the church, than to bring any in, 297 


* 


oſe who plead for the moderate uſe of! it, 
ſhould ſhew, what bounds ſhould be ſet to it, 
0 „ 
11 ſome force may be 8 to bring, men to 
religion, more may be uled to advance them 
"" mn 306 


No ſovereign has authority to uſe it toward 


Another, „ 
Not neceſſary to promote religion, though res 
limion be neceſſary, 322, &c. 
Not likely to advance the true religion, but the 
e 324 
* "May be ayoided by outward coriformity alone, 
| 324, 399 
cUnreaſonably uſed to make men judge more fin- 
cerely for themſelves, , "28 - 
Takes the care of men's ſouls from N 
33 
eMagiſtrates not commiſſioned; by the law of 
nature, to uſe it, 1 
£ How parents are authorized to uſe i is, 3 
And maſters, 342 


| is ot uſing it, intimates not a power given in 


vain, | | 346 
The uſe of it makes at men good, nor ſecures 
God's blefling to a nation, 349, 426 


By the fame rule a leſſer degree of it is need- 


ful, a greater may be ſo, F 
No praper means to remove Pee 387 


Concerning the end of its being uſed, 389, 8 
I is equally juſt, for one church, to uſe it, as 


„* 
* 


another, 1 5 404 
The ſpiritual gain, which falferers may reap, 
2 though it be miſapplied, a vain pretence, 

422, &c. 433 

"Tings being 6e Burli ing fathers,” &c, no good 
argument for uſing it, | 433 

Its uſe, tho' deſigned to bring men to. truth, 
may wh, them to falſhood, 426, &c, 436 


| 1s likely to lead far more into error, than truth, 
426, 430, 441 

'No proof, that ever it has done good, 427 

'Uſing it to make men conſider, impertinent, 
30 

The uſe of it cannot promote real holineſs, 

432, &c. 


If it brings any to conſideration, it is only by 
accident, 433 


It is moſt likely to prevail en the looſe and care- 
"Ie; | 434 
Its unfitneſs to bring men to true religion, 

argued from the 1 3th article of our church, 


435 
May require extizordinary ſtrength to with- 


ſtand it, when , uſed to bring to a falſe reli- 


gion, 


oa: 
'May be equally uſed, by all magiſtrates, who 


3 their religion F 


It is abſurd to uſe it, without pretending to 
441, &c. 


, 


infallibility, 
Chriſt might. have empowered his apoſtles to 
a Its 


| 455 
{5 he want of! it not at firſt ſupplied by miracles, 


458, &c. 
Is neceſlary (if at al] ) to make miniſters do 
their duty, 467 


Vor. II. 


FO men are naturally "iy 4 
Freedom (natural) men not deprived of, without 


Call, altering its value, by a law, in proportion 


; 7g Bo 55 9 5 of it prevented not_a | horrible 


apoſtaſy in the Roman empire, Page 477 
Has (as far as hiſtory informs us) always been 
injurious to true religion, 480, &c. 


The uſe of it no ape ned for advancing 


religion, 45 


| The difference between uſing it in civil go- 


vernment, and in religion, 490 
It cannot be oval, that God bleſſed it as a 
means to ſalvation, 488, 489, &c. 495 


Bu ben eee bo is to be ſo called, 


| 7*7 
107, 135 


their own conſent, 206, 207 


How men ſubject themſelves to any govern- 


ment, 208, 209 
Fundamental articles (of faith) where to be found, 
- 99 tu DI7% Ke, 

Whence unreaſonable contentions. ph 2s about 
then, - 3 624, 625 

How the lame things may be ſo, to one, and 
not to another, ; +1:54020 

1 2 all truths may become * 46], oe 
n things not ſo, though found i in the new 
teſtament, | 629 


How they muſt be all plain to every capacity, 
628, 629, 630 


The miſchief of making more than Chriſt- 


made, : | 658, 659 

6. | 

Oasen, injurious to the publick inde 
Glery of God, what meant by 1 it in Rom: i ll, v4 g 
Ged peaks in f ſeripture, ſo as to be eg 
Is Is diſhonoured , by eee his «a 
Yolr of his being, the foundation of al 59 
ofa, works by natural ion, a = 


His image conſiſts partly in immortality, 560, 


562 


to filver, tends to 5 a nation, 


51, &c. 


Not the 3 of commerce, as > Bhs is, "3 


Why it ſhould, notwithſtanding this, be coined, 


ibid. 
The proportion between it and ſilver, 95 


Government cannot naturally deſcend by heredi- 


tary right, „ TOs MC 
How it differs from property, Ibid, 


That which gives right to it, in the preſent 


poſſeſſer, muſt give it to the ſucceſſor, 


137, &c. 
It is abſolutely neceflary to know who has the 
right to it, 


8 
How many ways it may be diſſolved, 234, 4D 


What right the community have, to preſerve 


themſelves, under ill management of it, 
ibid. 


No great danger of a people's being forward to 


change it, "237 . 
The end of it is the good of mankind, 238, 239 
Barclay himſelf allows the people to defend 

"themſelves rom the Frome abuſe of it, 
How the abuſe of it may be reſiſted, = 
When, according to Barclay, governors loſe 

their right to it, -- 4M 220 
Who muſt be judge, when it is forfeited, by 
thoſe, who are intruſted with it, 236 
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% The reaſonableneſs of Chiſtianity,” © one to men, ibid. 
cCgdiefly for them, 540 Law (of works) what is 8 it, 515, 516 
Inheritance, how goods came to def cend by 5 Is contained in the law of Moles, 516. 
— from parents to children, Law ( of faith) how it ep from that of —_ 
Political government naturally deſcends 1 * 5 514, 515 
no more than corjugal, 144 Vid. Moral Law. 
Inter ei (of money) cannot be effeftually limited Law- makers, how thoſe, "who are We uſed to 
a law, 4 "proceed, Fo 3, &c. 
The ill conſequences, o of attempting to to limit ĩ Laws chüman ) muſt not be AY to 15 law 
1 of nature, or ſcripture, — 
The 2 between natural and legal e Laie pawer, how it is bounded, | ">... 
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' miſchief in nations, | © n it, and wil 
| Friniogenicaie es no natural ] right we fo Reals = nt 61. per cent. being. the beſt 17 | 
148, 14 ERIC ibid. 
Hereſy, 3 * conſilts, x 8 Ieh beige of i it no prejudice to trade, 34. 385 
Impoſers of their own interpretations of ſcrip- + Why'itis low in Holland, 35 
| ture, / guilty of i. ibid. Tf it were eneraliy low, it would be an advan- 
Hilber s- Leviathan, our author, unjuſtly charged tage to ade 26 


3 
_ + with borrowing from it. 717 The” lowering r 0 Us bei 8 10 more 2 
Holland, why the intereſt- of money is low tt 5 5 


"Man may. lend there Jar) as muck intereſt * OY, Jew, 357 | 


ficult to ae rh 


? 3, the bock of him, probably, » written 67 


they dan get ib "Ions, and e, Wa Uk ni in M xiv. 
Wb the wa it underſell othere, a 15 ; 7 fg * a 
( the Patriarch ) had no dominion of 5 0 


How ducatoons came to be 7 there, Jud 
Holy Goſh, hy he could not come, till our and death, 135 
viour's aſcenſion, F Yee 50 5 akne ( anti how Chriſt will Bae therein, 
Hooker, his b 19" concerni civil . Ay . . 
ment, Ken a ee d en . 
Human ſociety, the preſervation of ith he mag)” =. 3 | JC 
£ g. power, Ii 15 VFC : 
No opinion, contrary to the ſafety of i it, 5 8 hn grows rich, or powerful, Juſt | 43/2 
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Their caſe was prone N. the Iſraelites, The, price of [ tiok, by king. of i ins: 
{zo 6097 ban — Teſt, 20. ' The cauſe of his. 21 


_ 


Tablatry did not root out the true religion fo Rifes, in proportion to the number of buyers, 
alter the floody ' 1 47 ; "211; 28 
Was probably firſt introduced by great men, | What increaſes the lere of it, x 28 . 

473> What augments the number of its purchaſers, 

The moſt. nnr original of it, was tyranny, ibid. 
474 The value of it decreaſes with the way of 

Tenſoln, Chriſt preached but little there, and trade, Wil. 
Th Too much advance of its price, an injury © to 


$2 
Jews, > power of life 5 death taken from the publick, 
them, before our Saviour's time, 525 | Why men Pay taxes for it, though mortgages 
n 


Immortality, the f Ubage of God partly conſiſts in 
Ing 7 - ve 560, 562 How it came at firſt to be appropriated, _- 


Tndifferent. things, the magiſtrate s power about Land bold. , want of trade, a great loſs to them. 


them, e 00 25 14; 28, 29 
Not to be impoſed i in divine worſhip, "2 Law, N Moſes Jwby idolatry was puniſhed 4 
Some of them to be determined 4 a church, 257 


| ibid. F ores, not compelled to obſerve the rites 
Balli guide, only the Spirit of God ſpeaking 


it _  thid, 

” \in ſcripture, is ſo, e = 05 2 J all have ſinned againſt it, 14 

Infidels, who'chiefly hinder their converſi vg * Jod's juſtice vindicated in giving ſo difficult a 
tt 


rote kt ee 3; N And hips, age 6, 7. | 


148 Lage . owing to it, 1 than 224 
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e 1 Second Waka 


Logiftative n the ut of it is the outward 


good of ſociety, Page 255, &c, 


22 how men aeg by —_— in the ſtate of ; 


it, \ 
Wherein it conſiſts, BEA {4 00 
Nin by the law a n nature, conſiſten 
with it, 


| How far it is given up, by becoming. 3 


of a common wealth, 


195, Kc. 
| Lines! fucceſſun, ngt reſtored i in the kings _ Iſrael, 


Fe. 


5» 
None obſerved, among the rulers of Iſrael, till 
David's time, 1 ibid. 
Tove, perſecutions riſing from it, would rather be 


_—_ wickedneſs, than opinions, 242 
Lownges (Mr.) propounded to have our money 
| OY to one fiſth leſs value, 

His reaſons for Iellening the yalue of money, 
|; Jnfvrered, 1 ibid. 


| M. 


Mito, their duty i is to ſecure civil inte- 
| reſts, not the ſalvation of ſouls, 

Care of ſouls only common to them with others, 

1 

Are as liable to error, in religion as a 

245, 278 

Ought not to uſe force, in matters of religion, 

27 


5 Have ng authority to impoſe ceremonies in as 


* 0-4 254 Nor to forbid thoſe, uſed by 


Their power about indifferent things, 155 
May not puniſh all fins againſt God, 256, &c. 
Are to puniſh only thoſe things which" injure 
the ſociety, 2259, 201 


By what means they are brought to join with 


churchmen, in perſecution, 265 


Haye no commiſſion to puniſh errors in religion, 


5 Only a ſmall: number of them of the true 1 


gion, 278 
No advantage, in committing the care of . 
ſouls to them, 278, 


Their uſing force to promote the true adn, ; 
or their own, is in effect the ſame, 135 | 
311, 


Have no authority to impoſe creeds, 316 
Are not to judge of truth, ſor other men, 326 
Have not more knowledge of religion than 
___ others, : 32 9 
The apoftle's ſaying, « We an. do nothing 
* againft the truth, but for it,“ 
cable to them, 41 
Have not authority, like parents, or ſchool- 
maſters, to uſe force, 341, &c. 
Diſcovering them to be in the wrong, adds little 
to finding out the truth, 417, 418 
Ought to aſiſt religion, by ſuppreſſing wicked- 
J neſs, 470 
not commiſſioned, by the law of nature, 
uſe force, in religion, 341 
lanner, as well as reality of things, how to be 
believed, 630 
Means (of ſalvation ) no. other ſhould. be uſed, than 
what God has appointed, doe AE 
What are proper for promoting religion, ibid, 
Thoſe, which are ſufficient, are given to all, 
488, &c. 
4 | The greateſt x of. the world without them, if 
E | force be neceſſary, 493. &c, 
I Malſiab, that Jeſus is he, the primary 1 * of 
: | Chriſtianity, _ 8, &. 
Is ſynonymous with the © Son of God? K 
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Declared b miracles, by Suse l and > 


by expreſs words, Pa 24 5 
Why ow Saviour ſo much See et is bak 


? Had” our Lord plainly afſerted bimſelf to 5 
it would have expoſed him to the” Rom 
power, 527 
Our Saviour ſomewhat concealed his Hein is 
to avoid the rage of the Jewith, rulers, ** 
And of the Roman overnors, 5 18 
As alſo to prevent the Jews from rebetl 15 


Why. our Lord expreſly owned himfelf fuck to 
the woman of Samaria, | 5315 
How our Saviour's wiſdom appeared in te gra- 
dual diſcovery of his being ſo, ne 3 549 
His kingdom called by the Jews, © The world 
„to come,” $52 
| Believing, Jeſus to be ſo, a juſtifying faith, $58 
This Hebrew word is ſufficiently explained, in 
the new teſtament, 597 
Phat Jeſus is the Meffiah, is not hard to, be 
_ underſtood, though both words arg g 


| This. name ſometimes gas; to be eaſy, at 
other times hard, to be underſtood, 
Believing eſus. to'be ſo, is more than the firſt 
ſtep to Chriſtianity, Pa 10 &c. 
An, ers, (of religion) of what ſortithey are, 
. to , their doctrines inforced, 
152, 340 
Doing their duty aright, would render ore un- e 
neceſſary, 499 
Mint, our gain by trading is that, which alone 
rings bullion. into it, 90. Vid. Coinage "age | 
Margot never uſed to ſupply the LN "Fe 
4047 &c. 
. Abſurdly reckoned among human means, 457 
Not wrought in the view of all, who were con- 
verted, 156 ibid. 
We have the fame advan them, as moſt 
had in the firſt ages, ah 0 5 
Were continued (according to church- try 
after chriſtianity was eſtabliſned, by human 


laws, . 462, &e. 
Were not often repeated to thoſe, who IN 
the goſpel, 463, 404 


Will be n neceſfary, ſuppoſing them ſo 
whenever men neglect their duty, 

How the pretended miracles, of the church of 
Rome, are ſupported, by the, dogtrine of 
force, | „ &c% 

Were not a neceſſary, means, of conviction, in 
the apoſtles time, 496, 497 

Our Saviour appeals to his, for provieg Da the 


Meſſiah, , „518 
Miſa (of the 1 a rule of good 1 
taken out of it by Dr. Edwards, 606 


Monarchy, how government, at firſt, general 
came to be fo, 197, Vid. Ale A. 


narchy, 
Money, due to foreigners, cannot always be paid 
in goods, or bills of ; cxpoot oj N 19 


Neceflity of a proportion of it in trade 12 

Want of it very injurious to land-holders, 1 

Lowering the value of it increaſeth not the value 
of other things, 16, 17, 18 
It is valued according to the plenty or n 


of commodities, 15, 10; 18, 19 
Miſchievous conſequences of a ſcarcity of 5 
24, 25, 2ʃ 


Want of it at laſt falls upon land, 36, 7 3 8 
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It is really valuable according to its weight, 5933 Of the continuance of the, true religion, taught 
"0 9 This muſt be underſtood of ſilver, with- ., by him, 02 419 2221 2061270 
but the alloy, 1 Had no commiſſion to promote the true reli- 
wo ſo much was coined, in 2 queen Elizabeth's ien by force, ie en Set 476,477 
f -..,;«.:5::-.1") 5+ 91} ON . 
How it anſwers all things, 69 5410 „ O. ton Sfp nC 
The denomination alters not the :ntrinſick = 
ue, Org (6 (lincere ) a neceſſary conditioh*of the 
 Leſſening i its real value, /is worſe than clippict, galpelio! 2007 01 1617 ob, 565, 568 
ibid. Occof onal paper, a reply to ſeveral things , | 
Its being current, only -for its weight, is the g UV "717 
moſt effectual way to ſtop the miſchief of One, ( article) hw orguliþ bbw 6 one to 
clippings . | 71. none, might be uſed by a Paget | 6 59. 
Iti is nece ary, in proportion to the plenty of} it, Fr Vid! as. 
in neighbouring nations, idid. G merely be been ought | to be wie: 
It will always be of equal value with the ſame ted, 
weight of ſtandard ſilver, 578 Contrary to human boeiety, are "wot vc Seal 
What cauſes the exportation of it, 9 rated, 2561, &c. 
It ought not to be made lighter, 9p Giver Oppreſſiun is the great cauſe of civil comniotions, 
were grown deater, 81 5 262 
Leeſſening it would be a gain to money. hoarders, o lag. what a pretence to it is s ridiculous, 995 
but a loſs: to others, | ibid. | = 
By making it one fifth lighter, creditors and Fro Pot „ a 1 
landlords loſe 20 per cent. 85 4 II : 4 49 
And labourers alſo loſe by it, unleſs they have Pew might argue from .+ oh aw” þ to << none,” 
one fifth more wages, ED the author's antagoniſt does, | 659 
The change of its name will not alter its value, Paganiſm, how zeal againſt it on be expreſſed, 
The inſignificaney of leſſening, explained by Par (in the exchange of money) what it eng, 
familiar ſimilitudes, 5 ibid. 75 
If a crown of it (e. g.) be called 75 pence, it Fa why. Chriſt uſed them, in ſpeaking of 
will buy no more goods, than if it be called his kingdom, 
60 pence, _ 89 Parental power, perhaps a more fit ph rae than (as 
| Lowering its value will not render it more ge- uſual) paternal power, 187, 188 
iq nerally uſeful, go Foy it differs from political, | 188 
id | It cannot be of the full price of bullion, becauſe Parents, their power temporary, but the honour 
. of exporting the latter. ibid. due to them perpetual, 07 
1 The true raiſing | it is by putting more filverin The ground and extent of their power over 
i Mac 1/19 ns their children, 184, &c. 
fl ow it has been altered, in former times, and May give maſters abe to uſe force upon 
the moſt probable occaſion of it, 881 their children, 6 eic 
How to prevent the melting of it down, or ex- Llagznola, the meaning of this Greek word, 544 
porting it, 99, 100 Party, in the true eccleſiaſtical notion, "ſignifies 
How the uſe of it firſt 23 the extent of profeſſors, without piety, 500 
property, | 179, 180 Patriarch, this name denotes not having ſovereign 
| Vid. Intereſi 5 of money, power from Adam TIC 
Moral law is eſtabliſhed by the goſpel, 568 Patrick (biſbop) his notion of Chriſtianity, 597 
How it is fulfilled, and pi by our Sa- How * underſtood the phraſe, Son of God, 
viour, 516 1 689 
| | | Mrality, of the goſpel, is the, moſt Ale er Paul ( the apoſtle) the general drift or his pr Wo, 
þ „ $753 579 ing. 56g 
N | | Myfteries, the- author Yvindieated. * the charge Peual latus, not deſigned to make men conſider, 
Fs. ng them, | 700 but conform, | 431, 432 
| * | Haw 
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u ran Volume: 


. * e, 3 a Scoop) religion loſes ground, Pulle, commonly leaſt uſed, wheenlep 


by the relaxation of them, Page 443, 444 


Whether atheiſm, &c. increaſe 95 their relaxa- 


tion, VI J 5 5 f ibid. ; 
| dt; rs 
Penalties. \Vid. Fires... 
1 1 to be e prevented, by Jaw-makers 
4 
Froguent oaths a great occaſion of i it, 5 
Per rages what it ſignifies, _ 312 
f it were delign'd for ſaving ſouls, perſons, 


. conforming on it, would be examined con- 
cCerning their convictins, 258 
Only uſeful to fill the church with . 


424 
Vid. Forte, Puniſhments. 


Peru, ſome of the inhabitants fattened and eat 


_ children, 126 
Pilate could not find our Saviour guilty of treaſon, 
though he was charged with it, 546, 54 


Political power, what it is, 167, 1 
Tho” in ſome caſes it is “ abſolute,” yet not 
* arbitrary,” 206 
Politial ſocieties, how framed, © 1 
How they began, 197, 198, 199 
Muſt be determined by the majority, unleſs 
' they agree on a greater number, ibid, 
Why we have no hiſtorical account of their be- 
gining, - 198, Ke. 


All advantages, which may be gained by them, 

cannot be reckoned the end of them, 299 

Power, paternal, political, and deſpotical, 216 
id, Supreme. 

Prejudices, not to be removed by force, 389 
Vid. Force. | 
Prerogative, wherein it conſiſts, 213, &c. How 

and why it is ſometimes limited, 214 
The end of it is the publick good, 215 
Who may judge concerning the Has: or 

wrong, uſe of it. ibid. 
If people are injured by it, they may appeal to 
heaven, 216, &c. 
Price of things not always proportionable to their 
| uſefulnels, 21, 22 
Of foreign com nodities, advances, by being 
taxed, but that of home ones, falls, 29, 30 
. ſn of this, ibid. 
Pic, Jeſus never aſſumed to himſelf this title, 


504 


(Jewiſh and heathen ) reflecting on them, not 
- expoling goſpel-miniſters, | 716 


Property, how men come to have it, 178, 181 


How it is naturally bounded, 179, &c. 
In land, and other things, at firſt acquired by 
labdur. e 
How this is a common advantage, 180 

It was at length ſettled by laws, 183 
Cannot be rightly taken from any, without 
their conſent, . 
Providence, the bounty of it, in making the moſt 
uſeful things commonly the cheapeſt, 22 
Prudence of the author, unjuſtly compared with 
that of the Jeſuits in China, 643 
Puziſhments (for errors in religion) are unjuſt, tho 
moderate, 294 
Not lawfully uſed, to make people conſider, 
277, 279, 287 

Human laws inflict them not, to make men 


examine, | | 284. 
The pretence for inflicting them, in France, 
on the Proteſtants, 283 
National churches need them, as much as diſ- 
ſenters, 287, 289 
If beneficial, it is unkind to with-hold them 
from any, 293, &c. 
The difficulty of determining the due meaſures 
of them, ibid, 


Vol. II. 


moſt needful, age 298, 299 
It is unjuſt to inflict them, for orig things 
not neceſſary, 353, &c. 


The fault, for which they are inflicted, 37 — 905 


out the end of them, 360, 
| Leaving the meaſure of them to the agi 
ſtrate 8 Fee Juſtihes the greateſt, 
380, &c. 299 
Admitting them, as neceſſary, in matters of 
religion, leads to the ſharpeſt ſeverities, 
298, &c. 
Prejudice the minds of men againſt truth, 397 


Are delignel! ohly to bring to outward confor- 
mit 400, &c. 


** 
Not inflicted by the apoſtles, to bring men to 
religion, or make them conſider, 496, &c. 


Of God, never inflicted on any, cep for 
their own fins, 305 


R. 


BRE9/m, the nfulliclency of it, view reed” 


tion, 5, $85 
| Rebellion, the word ſometimes uſed 45 : JR 
war, 231, 232 
The beſt means to prevent it, is good govern- 
ment, ibid. 
Governors may be guilty of it, as well as the 
governed, x ibid, 
Redemption; the doctrine of it founded upon the 
ſuppoſition of Adam's fall, "$20 
What it reſtores men to, 513 
Religion, is the ſame to all, who have the ſame 
rule of faith and worſhip, 271, &. 
If true, it prevails by its own ſtrength, without 
force, 272 


Vid. True religion. 

Rents, the advantage of paying them 3 or 
Weekly, 15 
The cauſes of their falling, 35, 36 

Repentance is a neceſſary condition of the goſpel, 559 

Repreſentatiues of the people, how ſometimes may 


,unequal, 217, 21 
Corrupting them, or pre-engaging the electors, 
tends to diſſolve the government, 230 
Reſiſtance of tyranny, when tis lawful, . 2IT 
_ When it is lawful to be uſed, ibid. 
It is warrantable to uſe it, for repelling illegal 

force, 22 
* { of Chriſt ) the neceſſity of believing 
512 
The belief of it, put for believing him to be 
the Meſſiah, - 678 
Revelation, the "neceſſity of it, to direct us to 
heaven, | 575; 583 
Reynolds, a remarkable ſtory of two brothers, or 
this name, 279 
Righteouſneſs, whence faith is counted for it, 
| i 503, &c. 


Cfcrament (of the Lord's ſupper) how it has 


been proſtituted by human laws, 276, 277 
Who are to be blamed for its proſtitution, 


408, 409 
Salvation (of ſouls ) the care of it belongs not to 
magiſtrates, as ſuch, _ | 244, &c. 
Why the care of each man's belongs only to 
— himſelf, a ao. 
Not the deſig zn of penal laws, about religion, 
275, 276 
Pretending care of this, for uſing force in reli- 
gion, is prevarication, 413 
Impoſſible to be promoted, by forcing people, 
- in religious matters, 504, &c. 
Satisfaction (of Chriſt) why not directly inſiſted 
on, in the reaſonableneſs, * KC, 590 


3 | Satisfaction, 


are 
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, pacity, 


1. is hard for one, who reads the Kripives with 


attention, to deny it, | 216 
pte, not jan, chargeable _ toleration, 
Scher wherein it conſiſts, Kao; 266 
Who are the chief cauſes of it, 358 


School-maſters, their uſing force to make 75 
+ ſcholars learn, is no warrant for uſing it in 
religious matters, | 343, 344 
Scriptures are to be conſulted, as our guide, in 
religion, 415 
e all neceſſary means of ſalvation, 49 5, 


Vater is not abſolutely neceſſary to know and b. 


lieve all things contained therein, 583, 584 


It i is neceſſary to believe all, which we know to 
be taught in them. - 14155 ibid. 
Speak, in eſſentials, ſuitably to the meaneſt ca- 


We hould learn our religion out of ow, 
5 

The miſchief of making them chime in, wh 
our previous notions, 656, 657 

All things therein are neceſſary to be telieved, 

| when underſtood, _ 
Sets (or diviſions) who are the chief cauſe of 
them, 358 
Whether national churches may not be ſuch, as 
well as others, 7 
Sedition, where-ever it is practiſed, ſhould be 
puniſhed alike, 204 
Self- conceitedneſs is worſe than folly, 589, &c. 
Sellers, plenty of them makes things cheap, 30, 31 
Shem (the patriarch) was no abſolute monarch, 


» 160, 161 
Silver is ten times more plentiful now, than two 
hundred years ago, and why, 24. 25 


It is therefore, nine parts in ten, cheaper, ibid. 
Properly ſpeaking, none of it is finer than 
other, ly 92 
Meaſures the value of other things, 72, 73 


How ſtandard is, in England, proportioned 


With allay, 22; 7 74 
The advantages of its being mixed with copper, 
in money " 74; 74 


Is brought in by an over-balance of trade, 75, 76 
Is alone the meaſure of commerce, and not 


gold, 77» 78 
When it may be ſaid to riſe, or fall, in the 
value of it, 79, 80 
It is always in value, according to its weight, 
if ſtandard, 8, 81 


How unreaſonable it is to pretend it to be 
worth more uncoined, than coined, 86, 88 


Whence uncoined 1 advances in the 


price of it, 87, 89 
Sins, ſeveral of them are not puniſhable by magi- 
ſtrates, | | 262, 205 
Slavery, it is hard to ſuppoſe any one to plead for 
it, in earneſt, =, POS 
Wherein it conſiſts, | 177 
Slaves, men are not born ſuch, 109, &c. 
The Iſraelites were not fo, when returned out 
of Egypt, 165 
Jacob's ſons were not ſuch, as appears by Reu- 
ben and ſudah, _ 2 wid. 


Society, every advantage, which may be attained 
by it, is not the end of i 354, &c,z 
Vid. Conjugal, Political, Human. 

Socinianiſim, & the reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity” 
unjuſtly charged with it, 590, 591 ; 594 


Socinians, are apt to impoſe their notions, 'as well. 


as others, 656 
The author unreaſonably taxed to be one of 
them, 688, NC, 


585, 586 


686, 690 | 


n 


E the omiſſion of: it, no 3 of the 05 of God, a mate ee this b 1 5 5 : 5 
ä author's being a Socinian, Page 644, &c. | 


ſome Socinians oy is no proof of his being 
one, © „ Pige 897, 892 
13 the ſume thing with the  Meſhah, 
694; 696. The conſeffion of the eunuch 
(Acts vin.) proves not the contrary, 697, 698 


Roe the care of | it . not to magiſtrates, as 


ſuch, 244 


1 The care of men's own, better left to them- 


ſelves, than to others, 22 288; 316 
Spain is itſelf poor, tho” it furniſhes all other na- 


tions with gold and ſilver, B27 
Splitting one article into two, not rightly charged 

on the author, | | 
Supreme power of the common-wealth, where it 
lies, 0 | 210 
 Syllopifm i is the true touch- fond of right arguing, 
| 704 

Syſtems, the author hates them not, but only com- 
ones of the abuſe of them, 92 * 


| T. | 
T0 generally fall at laſt, upon land, 28, 29 


Increaſe the price of foreign, but leſſenthat 
of home, commodities, 29, 30 
Tho' laid upon trade, in Holland, yet they 
chiefly impoveriſh land- holders, 31, 32 


Thorns and briars may be laid in the way by pro- 


vidence, but ſhould not by men, 321 
Tiberius (the Roman emperor F. a very jealous 
prince, 54 
Tilletſom (archbiſhop ) bor he; underſtood this 
pPhraſe ,* the Son of God,“ 680 
Toleration (in religion) often vindicated, upon too 
narrow principles, 241 
Chief mark of the true church, 242 
Is very agreeable to the goſpel, and to reaſon, 
2437 244 


15 not inconſiſtent with excommunication, 247 
Should be mutually exerciſed by different 


churches, | 248 
Ought to be promoted by church- officers, 250 
It is the duty of magiſtrates, _ . 
Should not be extended to all immoral practices, 

| 2.04. 

Ought to be extended to pagans and idolaters, 

| 257, 204 

To whom it may not be extended, -- OT 

All churches ſhould profeſs it, as the foundation 

of their liberty, = ibid. 

Granting it, prevents dangers from diſſenting 

aſſemblies, 262, 263 

Will cauſe all, who enjoy it, to be watchful for 
the publick peace, 204 


Should extend to all things lawiul in common 
_ converſation, +200, Cs 
Want of it produces diſturbances upon account 


of religion, mat; 
Truth is a gainer by it, : 272 
Is no cauſe of fects and diviſions, 434 


The pretended ill effects of it refuted, 444, &c. 
True religion, in no danger to be loſt by it, 
46g. 

Is not the cauſe of general corruption, 474 
Trade, inriches a nation more than mines do; 8 
Is hindered by lowering the intereſt of money, 7 
When it is gainful, or a loſs to a nation, 9 
The general decay of it leſſens the value of 
land, | a, a, AQ" 
What is the over balance of it, 74» 75 
Tranſlation (of the bible) a remark concerning the 
authority of the Engl. ſh one, 484 
True religion, of the highelt concern ty all perſons, 
06 

Force, no proper means to bring men ok, 
396, &c, 


TUE 


1 . Second Wide. 
ier e is ee by uſing force for 


promoting it, Page 272 
Several perſons may be of it, tho differing in 
ſome things, 401 
All, who ſuppoſe themſelves to be of it, have 

equal right to impoſe on others, 446, 447 
No 3 can lay claim to it, excluſive of 

otners, VT | 


Magiſtrates muſt know it, before thy can pu- 
450, 451 


niſh the rejectors of it, 1 

Lenity the beſt way of promoting it, 453 

Whether it can ſubſiſt, without actual miracles, 

or force, _ 450, 457 

It was not loſt, for want e in a few ages 
after the flood, 469, 470, 


; 471 
Truth (of religion) the beſt way to find it, is, by | 
| 273 


a good life, 
Tyranny, wherein it cotiliſts, 
Speech of king James I. concerning it, 
The greatnels of the perſons, exerciſing it, ag- 
gravates the crime, 225 
Promoting it, was probably the firſt cauſe of 
idolatry, 473; &c. 


224 


ä U Melievers, vid. Po TR 
C Vuoiformity (the act of) the declared inten- 


tion of it, 431 
Unitaria ns, Dr. Edwards s witty remark upon this 
word, 609, 610 


Unity, wherein that which Chriſt Pe for, con- 
liſts, + 357 


ibid. 


Unity, who are moſt guilty of breaking it, 


Unmaſter, vid. 8 5 
Uſe (of money) vid. Intergſſ. 5 
Uſeful, ſeveral truths are ſo, but yet not necel ary 
to ſalvation, 6213 624 
Uſefulneſs of things does not en render them 
lawful, 280 
"FAS. are liable to judge wronely, concerning it, 


Pits ja 
"00+ 


281, Kc. 

To argue 500 he Jawſulneſs of things, is pre- 

ſumptuous, * „ 

ä wherein it conſiſts, 223 
W. 

77 the ſtate of it deſcribed, 171, &c. 


He that ſeeks the life, or "liberty, of ano- 


ther, is in a ſtate of it, ibid. 
How it differs from the ſtate of nature, 472 
Avoiding it, the deſign of forming ſociety, 173 


We:R- Indies, ſome nations, there, have no ſupreme 
governor, unleſs in time of war, - 195, 196 
Wheat, more fit, than moſt other things, for a 
common meaſure of trade, 223, 24, 25 

It is not ſo uſeful, for exchange, as money, ibid. 
Ward of God, what is meant by+it, in John v. 31. 
c 526. Vid. alſo 522 

Warſhip, the law of nature aſcribes the power of 
appointing the parts of it, to God only, 318 


Writer (of controverſies) what kind of one 8 
author deſires, 719 
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